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TL« CfimNui Wur B< on thi* for Mcnschiknff In tho Khybt r’ — 

Ru^Miiiina AfgJmmMnn * Don I s^niirt Kur>pcan Knvoy to ( aUr— V ii wh 
of Wwrtnh H. <*f Uwn ncc.of DhIHoum^ Moral coiinigo nmi Loyalty 
of John Liwrtn<-o -(’harnclcrof Afgliuns John Lnwreiic«'V Ncgoliationjj 
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CHAPTEl^ I. 


KAIILY LlFi:. 1811 — 1823. 


XomiKitK witilin the circuit cif tlie Ihitish Klaiids is a more 
intcrcHtinK, u inoiv vigorous, or si more strongly nisn lu il type 
of clisiracter to ho foimd thsm iimouK tlie iiihahitiiiits of lln- 
North <uul North-east of Ireliui<l. 'I'lio |>e<;j)l(Mvlio have spninj' 
from thiit stunly mixture of Scotch ami Irish hhaid arc- not 
witliout thc-ir conspicuous faults. Ncj race whicli is sif once 
80 vif'orous sine) so inixccl is over fre-o fi-om tliem. A 
suKpiciousness am) caution which often verges on sellishm ss, 
an siriiljition which is as ciuict as it is intense, a slow am) 
unloveahle calculation of conseciuenoos. these arc- some of the 
(Irawhacks whicli those who know ami love- thoin host aro 
willing to lulinit. On the otlicr hand, there have lieen found 
amongst them men wlio, under the most widely ditTerent cir- 
cumstances, in Great Britain itself, in that ‘ Greater Britain ' 
which lies across the Atlantic, and uiiiongst our widely 
scattered dependencies, last, not h-a.st, in that greatest dejic-n- 
doncy of all, our Indian Empire, have rendered the nohh-st 
service to the State as intrepid soldiers, ns vigorous adiiiinis- 
trators, ns wise and far-seeing statesmen, .\mong the Scoto- 
Irish there have been found men who have eomhinod in their 
own jiersons much of the rich humour and the strong aflec- 
VOL. I. D 
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,i„„. tl„. vivacity an.l tl.c vcc.atil.ty, the Konina anrt the 
'n llv ,.r tl,c tvvical hichman. with the ratience an.l 
fh,‘"|and;ncc, th. .h votion an.l th.. scif-r.lianc.. the ahn, 
„„„,Ilitv an.l til., aimi.l.' faith ..f the typical Sctclnnan In 
„„n. fan.ili. s ..f thiac nath.nal lypea scen.s »" r'-'"""; 
,„l, tl.n.nehnnt, alncal t.i the evch.sinn nf the nth... 
elh. i a th.' 111. .1.1.1 1's iliir. r ii.iich a.i.nliK tlicli.aelves ; one loii- 
|,„',„ilie niai.llv to th.' Sc.h'h, ainitl.c.' to the lush type ..1 
. haia.'t. r, allhoiiKh each may ina.iaee to re am sonlethliiK 
nliich is most .lislilictive of the other. this ast «..l.l,l 
s,'e.ii t.. have heel, the case with the h.-rctotor.' little k.imv.i 
r-imilv which th.' namos of Henry an.l .hilm Hawre.ice have 
,„.„h''a ho..s.'h.,Kl worilwith Enolishmei. wher. ver they i.re 
l„ 1 ... f.,i.n.l, an.l wlii. h, it may safely he preil.cte.l, will he 
Invcl an.l h.moiire.l so l.aie as I'hiela.i.l relaiiis any reverence 
I'nr wlmt is f^mit niul 

]i, 11).. wi.lf rin-K' t'l' that illuslimus lirotliorhoo.i N\im-h 
spnuiH rn.n. tlir of AI. xuikK r Linvi-.-m-r iin.l Lctitia 

CallicriiH' Knox, it is lnu<\ly fiinrifnl to say that llmry La>\- 
n was i'ssintially an Ivislnnan, Imt witli a suhstnituin of 
llioso (Iri'iicr an«l Kti-rm i- qnalitios whicli wo Konoially consider 
lo hi- Scotch ; that John was essentially a Scotchman, hut 
possessed also much of what is truly lovcahle and admu'ahle in 
thi- typical Irishman. A study of the character of two trifled 
hrotliers, so like and yid so \mlikc, woidd liave been of deep 
interest even if it had hcen the will of Providence that they 
should laivi- lived and died, as their tn-audfatlier had lived and 
died liefore tliem, jimidst the petty interests and the monoto- 
nous routine of the ijuiet town of Coleraine. Ihit this was not 
to hi‘. In the strungi' vicissitudes of human fortune, the two 
brothers ditTerint' w idely as they did in aptitudes and tempera- 
mi nt, and Hei)arated from each other in very eoidy life, were 
hronoht together again in India: the one from the Army, the 
other from the Civil Service, to sit at the same Council Board, 
and to rule in concert that huge and waidike province which i\ 
year or two before had seemed to threaten the very existence 
of our Indian Empire. They were to rule that huge province, 
in spile of theii* mutual differences, with luibrokeu succgbs. 
When at hist the diflereiiccs became imbeai-able, like the 
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patriarch of old and his j’oungcr relative, they were to ‘ agi-ee 
to differ,’ each going on his different path, Imt ntUI united, 
cacli to each, in theii’ pimty of pui’pose, in theii’ simplicity of 
character, and in theii’ love for the people of India ; cacli 
appreciating the other’s gifts, each doing full justice to tlie 
other’s aims, and each retaining, as it will he my happiness to 
show, in spite of many heartburnings, his brotherly affection 
for the other to the very end. 

Each was to he csilled off' in a measme, or for the time, 
from his proper calling. The elder brother, the ardent 
artillerjTiian, was in compoiatively early life to drop the 
soldier and to take to civil work, and after living to be named, 
should he survive Lord Canning, the provisional Governor- 
(leneral of India, was destined, while defending against 
desperate odds the capital of his province, to die at last a 
soldier’s death, beloved as no Englishman in India has been 
beloved before or since. 

The younger brother, who had been born a soldier, but 
whom Providence or Fate had wiUed should be a civilian, was 
destined, during Lis brilliant government of tljo Punjab, to do 
more in the hour of our utmost peril than any mere soldier 
could have done, to tell some of the bravest generals that what 
they thought impossible he would make possible ; to cjill forth 
armed men, as it were, by thousands from the gi’ound, and to 
launch them, one after the other, at that distant siiot where 
his insight told him that an empire must be lost or won ; 
then to rule the empire he bad done so much to save ; and, 
last of all, to die in ripe old age, suiTounded by those most 
dear to him, and to be brnded, amidst the regi’cts of a nation, 
in Westminster Abbey, honoured, perhaps, as no Anglo-Indian 
has before been honoured ; a man who never swam with the 
stream, who bravely strove to stem the current, and regard- 
less alike of popular’ and of aristocratic favour, pleaded with 
his latest breath for what he thought to be right and just. 
To the biography of men whose lives have been so strangely 
chequered, of men who have not so much made history ns 
become, as it were, a history in themselves, belongs of in- 
herent right the highest interest and importance alike of 
history and of biography. 
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The life of lUniy Lawn ncc Ims l-t-cn Iour smcf writttn, 
i„ tho ^roater i-art’nt least, by one ^^l.o Un. w l.nn It 

has fallen to mv lot. un.lor .lisndvanta-es which n. itln r I nor 
n.v r<a.U-rs are likely to undervalue, to attempt the hioeraphy 
of' .loin, Lawreneo. Durin;; the more eventful pern.d of Lonl 
L;nv,enri -s life. 1 knew him only as most En-hshmen know 
l,i,n now. hom liis deeds. Hut durinj* liis last few years it 
was inv liappiness to know him well : and I am speaking the 
simple truth when I saythat. to oonvorse with a manwho had 
done sueh dee, Is. and yet seemed so utterly uneonscious of 
tlieui ; who ha, I sueh vast stores of Indian knowUdge, and yet 
g;t\i them forth as though he were a learner rather than a 
teacher: who was hrave ami strong and rough as a giant, hut 
l,nihr as a woman ami simple as a ehihl. seemed to mo 
then, and seems still, to have heen a privilege for which, if 
one was not a great deal the lu-tter. t»ne would ileserve to ho 
a great deal Hie worse. If I am aide to diserihe .lohn Law- 
rence iu any degree as I have often set n him. and as I trust 
a ear<-ful study of ins voluminous eorrespondenee. and the 
lielp given freidy to nu* in conversation hy his relations, his 
frieiuls, and Ins oppom-nts, have revi ah d him to mo, 1 shall 
not have written in vain. With greater skill, Nvith mneh 
greater knowledge, liis hiography might undoubtedly have 
la i n written hy om* and hy another who, unlike myself, had 
known him throughout his life, and who have perhaps a 
knowledge of India only less than .lolm Lawrenci- himself ; 
liut 1 vi'iituro to think that it could scarcely have heen written 
hy anyone with a keener sense of responsibility or with u more 
gi-nuine <-nthusiasm. 

And here, onei* fi>r all, let me remark, and then I will, as 
far as possible, dismiss tlie hiograplier to the jdaeo which, in 
any good Idograpliy, ho ought to hold, that the spirit in 
which I have endeavoured to study my subject is not tho 
spirit of one who feius tho simple trutli. John Lawrence 
was nothing if he was not truthful ; he was transparent as 
the day, and my highest aim has heen to render to so ‘ heroic- 
ally simple ’ a character that homage which is its duo — tho 
homage of unalloyed truth. So far as I have been able to 
avoid it, 1 have toned down nothing ; I have exhibited his 
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character in all its lights and shades. The life of Lonl Law- 
rence could not have been lived by any such perfect, liy auv 
such unexceptionable, 1 might add by any such insipid cha- 
racters, as it is the delight of many biogi*aphers to portray. 
If it be true, as one who was not likely to feel much sympathy 
for Loi'd La^\Tence’s character has observed, that ‘ gieut 
revolutions are not made by gi-eased cjutridges,’ much less is 
it true that John Lawrence could have done one half of what 
he did had he regulated his life by conventional standards, or 
liad he known how to adapt his opinions and his practices to 
those which were most in favour at the hour. If John Law- 


rence had in his best days the strength and the courage of a 
giant, happily, for the interest of his biogi-aphy, he had also 
Komething of the rough humour, of the boisterous pranks, of 
the wild spirit of adventure which we \>8ually associate with the 
Norwegian Troll. He always said, as the letters I shall «iuote 
will abundantly show, exactly what he thought. He always 
acted — as every action of his life will prove — exactly as ho 
spoke. He raised against liimself, as every strong ruh-r, as 
every vigorous reformer, as every great man must inevitably 
do, not a few enemies ; he attached to himself by the self-same 
processes, and for the self-same reasons, troops of most 
d('Voted and most loyal friends. Those, then, wlio wouhl see 
John Lawrence not as In; was, but as perchance they think 
he ought to have been, must go elsewhere. The rugged 
lineaments and the deep furrows of his gi*and countenance — 

For his face 

Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage — 


arc a picture, wbich he who runs may read, of the grand and 
rugged character which lay beneath It, and which it has been 
my highest aim to strive faithfully to reproduce. 


The father of John Lawrence was just sueli a man, and 
haxl lived just such a life as might have been expected of the 
father of such a son. His life had been one continuous 
struggle with an unkind fate. Hairbreadth escapes, moving 
accidents by flood and field ; brave deeds innumerable, often 
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l.nn.UonKlv aoknowl. (IkoH l.y hi. siip< viors. Init roquito.l 
scantily oi- not at all ; the seeds of disens.^ sown hy exposuie and 
\.\ his many wounds : the prolonstd pinch of poverty : a keen 
sense of sh-hted merit, and a spirit naturally proud yet cnin- 
pelk d to stoop to ask as a favour what ho felt to ho Ins ii”ht. 
and to remind his i inployers of deserts of winch they should 
rather liavo hoen the first to remind him: those and other 
el. niontsof the kiml to make up the tragedy of Ins liard 
and w.aflior-l)eaten life. lie was fortunate in one t\n\v^ only, 
that he had sons whoso deeds wi-re destined to he hotter 
ro.piitid than his had hoen. and whose lives, enshrined in the 
memories of (heir grateful countrymen, have eompelh-d. and, 
it may he, will to all futun- time compel them, to enquire 
what manner of man was the father from whom they came. 

Sir Ilerhert Eilwardes, in his life of Sir Henry Lawrence, 

has preserved the lone roll of Alexander Lawreiua' s services, 

recorded chiefly liy his own indi<;nant pen. It is unnecessary, 

therefore, here to do move than {’lance at them. Left an 

orphan at the early age of tiai to the care of his sisters at 

Coleraine. Alexander Lawrence, imiiatient of restraint and 

athirst for adventure, went ofl' in his seventeenth year, without 

a commission, as a volunteer to India. It was four full years 

before lie was allowed to purclmse tlie commission which his 

merits had long since won. For in tliose four years he laid 

managed to see as muoh active service in the field, and to 

re ceive as manv liard knocks as would iuivo entitled liini, 

% 

nowadays, to hasten home to receive a dozen swords of 
honour, niul a dozen addresses of eongi'atulation at a dozen 
public dinners. As a lieutenant ho fought and distinguished 
himself near Seringapatam, at Cochin, and at Colombo, at the 
Canote river, and in the battle of Sodaseer. Finally, at the 
famous storming of Seringapatam, he had a full opportunity 
of showing the stuff of which he was made. 

On May t, 1790, he volunteered with throe other lieu- 
tenants to load the forlorn hope at the storming of Tippu 
Sultan's famous capital. Of those four lie was the one sur- 
vivor. and it was not his fault that ho was so. 'NVlion ho 
reached the top of the glacis ho received a ball in his arm, 
which ho canied with him to his grave. But observing that 
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his men were stfimlin" still to form an<l lire when lliey 
have been rushing in, he ran forwai’il, wonnded as he was, ‘ from 
right to left of the rear rank of the forlorn hope liun*alhng 
to them to move on.’ ^Vlien this bad no effect, he ran throngli 
theii- files to the front, calling out, ‘ Now is the time for tlu' 
broach ! ’ On reaching the foot of the breach he received a 
second ball, which carried off one finger, and shattered anotlu r 
into Several pieces, but even so he did not give in till he had 
seen his men carry the breach. Then, fainting from loss ot 
blood, he fell down where he was and lay scarcely se nsible, 
under the fiery mid-daj' sun of May, till one of the soldiers of 
his own regiment, when the fighting was over, came strolling 
over the spot, and, recognising the uniform on what he 
supposed to be a dead officer, turned his body over. Seeing 
who it was, and observing that there was some life ‘ in the old 
dog yet,’ he canded him off as best he could on his shoulders 
to the camp, swearing as he toiled along that he would not do 
as much for any other man of them.' 

It is unnecessary to follow further his military career. In 
one of his earlier campaigns by lying on the wot gi-ound at 
night he had caught a fever, which gave him at intervals 
throughout the rest of his life many rough reminders ; and in 
1809 he returned to England after fifteen years’ hard service, 
broken down in health and still only a regimental captain. 
His merits procured him one or two appointments in England, 
and as Lieutenant-Colonel of a veteran battalion at Ostend in 
IHl.*) he must have been within earshot of the cannonade at 
Waterloo, a privilege exasperating enough to the man who had 
stormed the breach at Seringapatam, and now in vain petitioned 
to be sent to the front. ^Vlien at last he was driven to sell his 
commission for fear that, if he died, as then seemed likely, the 
price of it — the only worldly property he j^sscssed — would bo 
lost to his family, he obtained a pension of 100/. a year for 
his W’ounds, a pittance which, as he grimly remarked, would 
do little more than pay his doctors ! This pension, it is 
pleasant or painful to add, was, not without frequent petitions 
from himself, afterwards considerably increased, and the old hero 
did not die until ho had sent forth in succession five sons, all 

' Life of Sir Hmry Lawrence, by Sir Herbert Kclwnr.lcN, vol. i, i-p. -I-C. 
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(if tlio sfini(‘ stcrliii" nictsil as Iiimst-lf. to the country to wliicli 
lie liiul f'ivcn liis life. 

‘If vou are (ver lirouj^lit lieforo a (■(Uirt-niartial. sii , lio 
sai<l sdiiiewliat sternly to liis son Gc'or”*,' St. I’atriek. \\lien 
leaving; I'.n^laiul. a man afterwaials known to Sikhs anti 
.\lV;lianK alike as a model of cool eouraf;e ami chivalrous 
luiiiiuir — ■ if \'ou are e\er hrouj^ht hefore a court-martial, sir, 
ueVer lit me see vour face a^ain.’ With j^reater pathos iiml 
with eiiual truth nheht the tt)u^h and travel-worn vtderan 
ha\e atidressed each one of his sons as he sent them otl to 


the coimlrv which had prt>ved so cruel a step-motiier to him, 
ill the wonls that \'ir>'il puts into tlu' mouth i>f the 'I’rojan 
warrior — 

Disce. puer. virhiteia c\ me. venmitpic lahorem ; 
l-'tirtnnam e\ aliis. 


One inciileiit t»nlv tif his life in Knj'laml retpiires to ho 
mentioned here. In tht‘ year IHOlh shortly, that is, after In* 
returiie*! from India, lu‘ hecanu’ Major of his ri'^imenl, the 
Itttli k’oot, which was then or soon afterwards ipiartered at 
the small town of Uichmoml, in Vorksliire. ami it was while 
he was liviijo here, iin March 1. IHll, that Jolin Ijaird 
^lair, the sixth of his sons and the eighth of liis cluldron, was 
horn. What wonder that some fifty yr-ars later, when Sir 
John Lawrc-ncc was returninf* home after the Mutiny, with his 
honours tliick upon him, thinking, as well In- miglit, tlmt his 
can'cr was over ami tliat lu' had earned his repose, he told a 
triisteil frieml, with a tinge of sadness, that one of his first 
visits would lie to the place which hail given liim hirtli ? 
What wonder eitlier tliat tlie accident of his hirth at an 
Mnglisli town t<-mpted more than one English statesman in 
the first hurst of the national grief at Lord Lawrence's death 
to elaim the great Scoto- Irishman ns, in part at least, their 
own. and to point out in eloipient language that ho had coin- 
hined in his person the host social and moral chai-actcristics of 
the Jhitish Islands — Irish holdness, Scotch caution, and 
English emlm-ance ? 

Jlut what of ,Tohn Lawrence’s mother? What w'as her 
character, and what share lind she in the moulding of her son ? 
Here again we are not left to surmise or inference alone. For 
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Sir Herbert Edwavdes quotes an account of her given him in 
after years by ‘ one of her sons,’ whom I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing, from internal evidence, to have been Jolin 
Lawrence himself. ‘I should say,’ he writes, ‘ tliat on the 
whole we derived most of our metal from our fatlier. Botli 
my father and mother possessed much character. She liml 
gi'eat administrative qualities. She keiit the family to- 
gether, and brought us all up on very slender means. 
She kept the purse, and managed ail domestic affairs. . . . 
^Vhen I was coming out to India, my poor old mother made 
me a speech somewhat to the following effect ; — '• I know 
you don’t like advice, so I will not give you much. Hut pray 
recollect two things. Don’t marr^’ a woman who had not a 
fjood mother, and don’t be too ready to speak your mind. It was 
the rock on which your father shipwrecked his prospects.” ’ 
One or two points call for notice here. The mother who 
spoke thus was a Knox, the daughter of a Donegal clergyman 
but descended from the Scotch reformer. She prided herself 
on her descent ; and simple, thrifty, homely, God-fearing as she 
was, her relatioji to the reformer was not that of blood alone. 
She possessed that sound good sense and that steady perse- 
verance which marks so many of the Scotch settlers in Ulster. 
If John Lawrence was right in supposing that he owed ‘ most 
of his metal,’ most, that is, of his courage and his military 
instincts, of his iron resolution, and his love of adventure, to 
his father, it is probably not less true, whether he knew it or 
not, that he owed his shrewd common sense, his hatred of 
ostentation and of extravagance, and the vein of deep religious 
feeling, which displayed itself specially in his later life, but 
underlay the whole of it, to his mother. The influence of a 
mother who could follow uncomplainingly from youth to age 
the fortunes or misfortunes of her somewhat impracticable and 
wayward husband, who could rear a family of twelve children 
on the scantiest means, and wandering as she was obliged to 
wander from place to place, could yet hold them together and 
give them something in each successive residence which they 
could look upon as their * home,’ is not to be measured by its 
immediate or ostensible results. Men rarely understand — 
perhaps they are incapable of understanding — the amount of 
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cndui-am-c', tlu- thoiHand annoynnocs, wliicli a 

li.n^-svitY* rin^ ^vifc or mother ln-ars. anct hears in silonee, that 
tile <-iirrtnt of tlie family life may ilow smootlily on. AMien 
slie succeeds, her < Hurts, as likely as not, pass unnotic-ed ; they 
are lost in her succass. Nor would sh(‘ wish it otherwise. 
Whei'e she fails, as fail sometinu s she must. (Ui her falls the 
hlame. Ihit the iutlueucetif such a woman is a living inlluence 
notwith'vtandiuK- If i^^ f‘ It. md seen ; unacknowledged, per- 
haps, hut well understood. It ]« rvades the hoim* life ; nay, 
when she is removt d hy death, it is found to have made the 
home itself, and it survives henceforward as the genuine under- 
current in the lives of all those who have heon hai>py enough 
to liaM' been hrou"ht within its sphere. One such inlluence 
the most sacred and most cherished of all mcaiiories — it may 
have heeii the lot of one or an«>ther aiiiono my readi'rs to have 
known, and some such inlluence, the same in kind, tliounh 
not certainly in doeiee, I ”atlu-r from the Utters which have 
come into luy hamls, was tliat of Letitia Knox. 


Xot that her character was especially lovable or t<-nder, or 
tliat the home she mad<‘ wouhl now-a-d.ays he called a Renial 
<»r a happy hmne. The domestic inanaoemeiit seems to have 
hi'en hard and unyiehUiiR. There were no luxuries ; hardly 
<‘veu wore there any of the comforts of life. It could not have 
hern otherwise. Tlie old Colonel’s very select library, consist- 
iiiR i liielly of his Josephus and liis Itollin, was m)t j<uc1j as to 
sni>ply food for young minds wliich were oitlier impusitivo of 
liistorical fact like that of John, or full of imagination and 
s( ntiment like that of Henry Lawrence. More pleasant tlian 
the Colonel's library nnist have been the stories of liis advon- 
tnrous life, stories of which .Tolm Lawrence tells us Unit, in tlio 
ahsence of his elder brothers, ho was the favoured recipient, 
during his country walks. More pleasant still must have been 
the imrsery, where ‘old nurse Margaret ’ ventured, in tho 
ihildren’s interest, to break the hard-and-fast rule.s of diet 
lai<l down hy the higher authorities for tho childroiTs good. 
Pleasantest of all must have l)cen the gentle influence of that 
‘ Aunt Angel ’ wlio for many years had her home with tho 
LawToneos, and whoso room was the favourite resort of tho 
whole family— one of those heautiful spirits whicli has learned 
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cavlvin life to saerifico itself, and is able at last to find its own 
happiness in nothing but in that of others. 

Portraits of Alexander Lawrence and of liis wife sthi n - 
main, and, apart from the interest attaching to their features 
as the parents of their* chil(h*en, each has a touch of pathos or 
romance peculiarly its o^sai. 

In the miniature of the brave old veteran which belongs 
to Su* George La^Tcnce, his eldest surviving son, besides the 
deep lines on the face which ai*e a distinguishing mark of tlu* 
Lam'cnce family and which are now known to the world in 
the features of the subject of thisbiogi*aphy, may be noticed on 
the right cheek the traces of a deep sabre-cut received in one of 
, his earlier engagements, while the mere fragment of a right 
hand remaining to him recalls the stormer of Seringapatam. 

The porti*nit of the mother is larger, and is in the posses- 
sion of her youngest son, General Richard Lawrence, a njaii 
whose promptitude and valour, as I shall hereafter show, did 
us good service in the Mutiny, alike at Sealcote and at Lahore. 
Simple in her life, and dependent in her old age upon ‘ the 
Lawi'once fund,’ contributed by her sons, she steadfastly resisted 
all the entreaties of her family that she would have lur 
portrait taken. Perhaps she thought it a waste of money ; 
perhai)S, in the eyes of a descendant of John luiox, it savoured 
of vanity or ostentation. But what she declined to do for her 
.children, she was willing and anxious that they should <lo for 
her. So the daughter sat down close by her mother’s side. 
The painter worked away, and the ruse was not discovered till 
the portrait was well finished, and revealed, to the surprise of 
the aged mother, the features not of her daughter, but of her- 
self. It was a truly pious fraud, and was duly acqxiiesced in 
by the old lady. There she sits bolt upright, facing full th(! 
painter or the spectator, prim and neat, serious and matter- 
of-fact, with a high-crowned cap, a wide collar*, and a shawl 
pinned neatly at the shoulders, as was the fashion of her 
younger days — for never changed fashion with the changing 
times — her knitting in her hand, while she herself is absorbed 
in her work and is quite unconscious of the fraud that is 
being played upon her by the man whom she is looking full in 
the face ! 
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It is almost a truism, that it is a happy thing for ail con- 
»-(rii(<l if. in a large- family of hrotiu-rs and sisters, a sister 
haj'pens to In* tin- eldest. If she is worthy of her place, hei 
iiiHuence- moulds, softens, checks, refines, elevates. She forms 
II common centre round which the other memher.s e)f the family 
revolve. If tliev are aide to agia-e in little else, they agree in 


their trust in her. Such was the lot of the Lawrence family. 
Till* ehh st son died at the age of three yt-ars, the very day on 
which Li titia was horn, as though tlu* hrotlier would make 
room for the sister, and worthily she filled her place. She 
liad till- courage and force of command of tlie most famous of 
her hrothers, but she combined with it much of the tenderness 
and of the softer and subtler intluences of woman. She 
belonged not to that type of woman, a type all too common, 
wlio pride themselves on their influence over men, and, con- 
tent with it, reserve for their own sex what is unattractive 
and unlovely. Such a woman would have been as hateful to 
Letitia herself as to her brothers. Her sisters-in-law, somi* of 
w hom were women of marked character as well as gifted with 
rare charms, owned lier sway, and grudged not the intluence 
wliii-h she retained, as of right, over her brotliers to the end. 
She was tin* adviser and guide of the wliole family. Her will 
was law, not so much because it was a resolute will as because 
she never sought Ijer own. To her the strongest-minded of 
her brotliers came for advice, ns men came to Ahithophel of 
old. as though they would ‘ inquire of the oracle of God.’ 
She thus in large measure, as we shall hereafter see, shaped 
the destinies of her brothers* lives. In their intercourse witli 
her, their rougher and more tempestuous side si'ems alto- 
gether to have disappeared. They told her every difliculty, 
shared with her every joy and sorrow, and corresponded with 
her in the most intimate and unrestrained intercourse until 
her death. 

What Henry Lawrence felt towards her and whnt her 
influence over liim was like, is apparent to those who hnvo 
read the letters which jiassed between them, and which linvo 
hei'i! quoted so alnmdantly hy Sir Herbert Edwnrdes. ,Tohn 
Lawrence, in like manner, kept up a correspondence with 
her throughout his life, crammed ns it was with multitudinous 
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cares and multifarious occupations, till diatli canir 1m tween 
them. What he, too, felt towards her is clear from the remark 
which in the hitterncss of his soul was wrung from liim wlien 
he heard of her death, that he would never have gone to 
India as Viceroy had he thought that lie would never see her 
again. The letters which passed between him and her, and 
which lip to that time had been religiously preserved bv <ach, 
were deliberately destroyed by the survivor on his n-turn from 
India. He objected — as who i]i his heart of hearts does not 
object'? — to the publication of essentially private letters; i)ut 
what the loss lias been to the biographer in attemjiting. with 
such materials as are at his disposal, to do justice to the inner 
and gentler side of Lord Lawrence’s character, the few letters 
to her which have accidentally come into his hamls too surely 
show. Could they have been published with a clear conscience, 
they would have shown by themselves that John Lawrence was 
as tender as lie was strong. The loss, I repeat, to the biogiapher 
is incalculable ; but at least he is saved, in this instance, one 
of his gi'oatest difficulties — the task of deciding, where the 
cr)rreKpondence is so sacred, what he will havi* the courage to 
publisli or the heart to withhold. 

Siicli. in outline, was the home and such the home 
influences on the Lawrence children. It was a locomotiv<' 
home enough. Richmond from the year IHO!), (luernsey 
from 1812, Ostend in 1815, and Clifton thenceforward to 
the old Colonel's death ; these were the successive head- 
<juarters of the family from the time when Alexander 
Lawrence returned to England from India. In the year 
IBUi occurred the first considerable break in the family. 
The three elder sons, Alexander, George, and Henry, were 
sent off from Guernsey to the ‘ Free Grammar School of 
Londonderry.’ It was situated within the walls of the famous 
maiden fortress, close to the site of St. Augustine’s church, 
.and was under the care of their maternal uncle, the Rev. 
James Knox. It was then in a transition state, for in the 
following year its governors set . an example which the 
governing bodies of the great sclmols of London are only just 
beginning to imitate. They authorised its removal from the 
interior of the city, and with the active assistance of the then 
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Bishop of Bony, Br. 'Willinin Knox, tluy ro-crcaca it on a 

much more udvuntast'ons site. 

Tlie.spot selectcilwas a hill in the snhnrhs. commamhn- 
a lim- vii w of the historic fortress ami of the steep l.anks ami 
prettN coJintiv \illas on the other side ol the wide ship* 
travelled river Foyle whieli Hows beneath, and whieli lias 
^inee that time i;iven to th.- school the more ambitious name 
of Fovle College. It was a spot well calculated to stir the 
-emrons enthusiasm and the historical sympathies of the 
boys who were then’ bn.ujiht up. But. over and above this, 
i( posscssetl, what must have been a special recommendati«)n 
in tlie lyes of the stern old Colonel, in that his sons, bein-; 
relatives of tin- head master, would be able to rtanain tlure 
the whole year thnm<*li. In other words, they were to have 
no holiilays ; and durin-^ the years that tiny remained tlure, 
! can find no traci' of any unproductive i‘Xi»enditnre of tiim- 
or money on file journeys from (luernsey to Bondondevry 
and )>acK. 


Here, then, let us leave for the present the three elder 
brothers and soo how it was faring' nmainvhilo with tluir 
yount'cr brotlnr .lohn. One or two facts only have been 
]ireservi-d about him. Ilis sister Lotitia used to relate that 
her motherlv feeling's had been first called out towards him 
from the day on which slu! found him eryinn violently ami 
at last discovered that a bit of hot coal bail somehow lodged 
itself betwien his cheek and his baby cap-strings, and had 
inllieted 11 mark upon him which was to last all his life. 
Another incident has a more melancholy interest when talnm 
in connection with the calamity which befel him in the latter 
years of his life ; for it was the shadow of his cross that was 
t<» be. AVhen ho vvas about five years old he had a bad attack 
of oiihthalmia, which obliged him to be kept in a darkiaied 
room for a whole year. He would He on a sofa, holding th(‘ 
hand of his sister or his nurse Margaret while they read, 
aloud to him. It was their care of him during this periinl 
which helpi-d to call forth the devotion he over afterwards felt 
for both, and he would often say in his later life that he would 
he able to recognise any when and anjwvhere, hy its feeling, 
the bund of either of bis kind attendants. Some of his earliest 
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recoUections wore associated witli that eventful year which 
saw tlie hiuidi-ed days’ campaij^u and heard tlie roar of 
Watei’loo ; and ho tells us in a frafjmeut of antohio^rapliy 
which has come into my hands, that being thrown iniieli uikui 
his father’s society owing to the absence of his elder brothers, 
ho used to accompany him in Ins walks and listen to the 
stirring tales of his adventurous and ill-rerpiited campaigns. 
It seems not to have occurred to the disaj)pointed veteran 
that he might be arousing by these very tales within the boy’s 
breast military hopes and aspiiations which one day he might 
lind it difficult to (jueuch. For he had resolved in the l»itter- 
ness of his heart that no son of his, if he could help it, should 
join the service which had served him so ill. 

One incident of John Lawrence’s early life connected witli 
his nurse Margaret, whom he loved so tenderly, I am aide to 
relate from the recollection of his youngest daughter Maude, 
almost in his own words. lie was fond of telling it, and fi:w 
that ever heard Lord Lawrence tell a story were likely alto- 
gether to forget it : — 


One day when I was about four or five years old and was 
staying with niy father and mother at Ostend, my nurse Margaret 
was sent to market to purchase food for the day. She was sent 
with a 5/. note, and was ordered to bring back the change. When 
1 heard that my nurse was going to the market, 1 at once went to 
my mother to get permission to go with her. I was always fond of 
going out with her. She used to tell mo all kinds of weird stories, 
which would fill mo with a khid of awe for her. fcJo I trotted along 
by her side, she amusing me as she went along. When we got to 
the market she purchased several things — at one stall a pair of 
fowls, at another vegetables, here bread or flour, and there some- 
thing else necessary for our household. Now it hapinmed that 
though Margaret hud often been there, and was well known, sho 
hud never had so much money with lier before. This excited sus- 
picion. She could not get her note changed, many people thinking 
she had not come by it fairly. At last there was a great hubbub, 
the shop-people accusing lier, while she maintained her innocence. 
It was fi^ly settled by their taking her before the magistrate to 
bo examined. Ho asked her who sho was, avIio was her master, 
and what was her occupation. She was dreadfully confused and 
frightened, and could hardly say a word. All she could get out 
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«,..ll,atl.orinastor«as(’oloiul Lawronco an<l that his littlf hoy 
was with h.T. On licarin,. my name. I hffjan to f< rl vmy nnim - 
,an,. ami tlmn; 4 ht I wonl.l now come forward and ’’1 > 

n,uve. snoot I came from hehind I.er-forf had clunK " 

,i,„o -and said in as load a voice as I could mana-e, \Mi> Sti, 
ifs nor old nurse Marparet. she is a very -ood woman, and all tlmt 
she savsi.s.iuite true ; 1 came to the market w.th her to Imy our 
food, and i)ai>a enve lier the money. I think that if you will Ut 
her yo. you will do ri-ht. as my father knows that what 1 say is 
.iinte true.' Tlie maj'istrate saw iiuite clearly now that everythin” 
was aliochoard. so we were allowed to no home in peace. He 
said to me hefore we went away. ■ Well done, little man ; you 
spoke up for your nurse hravely.' 1 was tremmulonsly stuck up hy 
this, and walked home with my nurse, feeliu” immensely impor- 
tant and thinkiu” that I must now take eare of Mar”nret. and not 

slie of nn‘. 

When tlie thive elder hrothevs left l-’oyle Colh-oe ill IHT.I, 
Jntm was hnninht for llm tifst time into the soeiely of his 
hrothm- Henry, tlmt hrother wlios,- life and character were to 
he so closely eonmeted and yet to form so sfron” a contrast to 
his own. 'I'iicy wenttonethertoaMr. (Sounirs school at C'olh'Ho 
(Irecn, Uristoi. It was a day school, and dohn, a ‘ little nrchin, 
as he ih'scrihcs himself, * of ei”ht,‘ useiHo tnidee alon^ h>"t’ 
times ti day with uiieijual steps hy thi- side of his hrotlur 
Henry, ‘a honv powerful hoy’ of thirti'en, over the hill whieh 
separates Clifton and Ih istol. His sister n'collects how. tired 
out hy his walks and his work, lu* used to lie at nioht at 
full leiinth npon tin* hearthru” preparing his lessons for tlie 
lojlowin” «lay. One rmniniseeiice of these school-days has 
already hemi ipioted hy Sir llerhert Kdwardes in John 
Hawreiiee's own words, Imt it is too authentic a record not 
to find a place a^ain here : — 


1 rmnemher. w henwc were holh at school at llriKtol, there was a 
poor Irish usher named O Flulierty, and lie hud done soimdhing to 
offend the muster of the school, who called up nil the boys and got on 
(hi! table and made us a great speech, in which he denounced poor 
O’Flaherty as • a viper he had been harbouring in hi.s bosom ; ’ and 
he also denonneed some one of the boys who had taken O’Flaherty’a 
purl as ' an assassin who had deeply wounded him 1 I was a litllo 
chap then, eight years old, and 1 did not imdcrslund what it was 
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all about ; but as I trottod lioiuo with Henry, who was tljcn fourU'^ui, 
I looked up and asked who the ‘ assassin ‘ was wlio Jiu<l * wounded ’ 
the master. Henry very quietly replied, ‘I am the assassin.’ I 
remember, too. in connection with this very same row, seein" Honrv 
got up very early one morning (we slept in the same rooini and 1 
asked where he was gomg. He said to Brandon Hill to fight Tliomas. 
Thomas was the bully of the school. I asked if I might go witli 
him. and he said. ‘ Yes, if you like.’ i said. • Who is"to ho your 
second?’ Henry said, •You, if you like.’ So off we wont to 
Brandon Hill to meet Thomas, but Tliomas never camo to tlie 
rendezvous and we returned with flying colours, and Thomas had 
to eat humble pie in the school. Henry wa.s naturally a bony 
muscular fellow, very powerful ; but that fever in Bunnah seoiiied 
to scorch him up, and he remained all the rest of his life very thin 
and attenuated. 


\ 


At such a school, discipline was not likely to he of the 
mildest kind, and the bireli was probably the only instrument 
of moral suasion recognised. At nil events, years afterwards, 
when some one asked Lord Lawrence whether there had been 
much flogging at his school, he replied, witli grim satisfacti.in 
and Spartan brevity— and I have pri‘tty well ascertained by 
the exhaustive metliod that the school must have been, not 
Foyle or Wraxall, but College Green—* I was flogged every 
day of my life at school except one, and then I was flogged 
twice.’ 

Tht! time came for him to pass to a milder rule, and in 
1823, being tlien twelve years of age, In- was transfern d to his 
uncle’s care at Foyle College. For two centuries past, this 
school had been to the North of Ireland much what Tiverton 
was for two centuries to Devonshire and Cornwall ; a school, 
that is, which gave a good, but hardly a first-rate, education 
to tlie sons of the surrounding gentry; and if, as I have 
ulicudy remarked, the site itself was calculated to stimulate the 
enoigies of the boys of the Lawrence generation, how much 
more ought the brilliant careers of those who were bovs 
together then to stimulate those of the present day ! Almost 
coeval with the settlement of Ulster, the school has sent forth, 
from its earliest times, a long succession of distinguished 
pupils ; and, probably, no school of its size has ever contained 
within its walls at about the same time a greater number of 
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t,ovs wnv in l.<.oonic famous than w. iv t.) ho fomul at 
I '.'.s 1. Colh o. .hn-inj 4 tin- lu rio.! of ulm h 1 Nvrito. Amon- h.an 
wc'iv Sir (iicnor Lawrcncr. the lion-licarto.l and chuahous 
,,rlson< r of Afol.an ami SiUh : Sir Homy Laxvia ncr Sir John 
I, awn nee. Sir IJohcrt :Mont^oim vy ! Stran<;tr stdl Hint tho 
iii-t throe of these men slionld havo lived to rule the runjah 
in emioert. and play hy universal consent a foremost part in 
Hint stni'iole <»f luroes which saved our Indian Lmpire ! 

I cannot lind hy careful im|uirv ninoiiK Hio few schoolfellows 

of John Lawrence who have survived him that, even now, 
l.,..kin- hack in the li-ht <.f all that ho has done, they saw. or 
think that Huy saw. any promise of his future eminence. He 
oast no shadow In-fore him. llohert Montgomery then, as 
ever afterwards— in India and in South Kensington— his 
intimate friend ami companion, only recollects that he was 
' detennimsl and «|uiek*trmpered, and that in tlieir walks 
toeetlier lie used to entertain him with lono stories of sieves 
nml liatth's.’ As a hoy and as a youno man he read, as he 
said himself. ‘ much liistory and hiooraphy in a rather de- 
sultory way;’ and it is to this kind of readino that, man of 
action as he was tlnamohout his life, he owasl such traces of 
culture* as la- possessed or would ever havo careel to claim. 
His life from the time that he set foot in India left no room 
at all fi'r that leisure which is the necessary cnmliti«ui of hioh 


culture. lint, rememhorinK how crammed was his life with 
action, his liistorieal knowledge was remarkahle. He was 
accurately acquaintcil with tin* campaions of the leading 
j.'enerals of ancient and modern times, and ho could discuss 
them alike with the wide sweep of a theorist and with all the 
minute knowledRc of a specialist. I well reraemher, shortly 
liefore his death, heino struck with the minute knowledge he 
showed in a casual conversation on a period of ancient history 
the campaigns of Hannibal — of which I had just then been 
making a .special study. I’lutareh’s ‘ Lives ’ were always in 
his hands at school and at lionie, and in after life he used to 
say, half humorously, half seriously, that when ho was iii 
doubt in ai\y diftienlt matter ho would turn over its pages 
till he came to some suggestive passage. And these ‘ sortes 
IMutarchiamc ’ seem to have been on one or two critical 
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occasions of at least as much praefioal service as wore fhr 
‘Kortes VirgUianso ’ to the scholar of the Middle Aj'es. or the 
liaphazai-d opening of the Bible to the unlcttored'christian 
of to-claj’. But I am anticipating. 

In any case, what an admirable hunting-gi-ound would 
Londonderry and its neighbourhood he to a hoy who was fond 
of liistory, or who had any military instincts. To roam along 
the ramparts of the heroic city amidst the quaint old culverins 
wliich, when the ammunition was exhausted, InirJed bricks 
covered with lead against the foe; to visit the cathedral, 
crammed as it is with relics and trophies of tlie siege ; to 
climb its tower, ^Yhence the sentries iieered with Imngrv eyes 
for those distant sails far down the Foyle which were to 
bring the promised aid, and which, when they at length 
appeared, did so only to disappear again ; to row to the spot 
where once frowmed the terrible boom, which the ‘ Mountjoy ’ 
and the ‘ Phmnix ’ forced at last, bringing to the starving 
garrison food which they could liardly stagger forth to gi-asp in 
their skeleton fingers ; to stand in the pulpit where Es^ekiel 
Hopkins, the craven bishop, preached submission to the 
powers that be, and George Walker, the patriot hero, thun- 
dered resistance to the death ; to pass through the gate which 
the traitor Lundy would have thrown open, ami to visit the 
spot whence, Judas-like, when he was detected, he slunk down 
the wall into the outer darkness; to join the ’ijrentice-bovs 
when they celebrate their feast of Purim, and still hang in 
effigy the Haman of their race and creed ;— all this would 
invest nith something of historical romance the everyday life 
of even the most matter-of-fact boys at school, even as, to this 
day, it kindles into wild enthusiasm the sober-minded Puritans 
of the surrounding country. 

^ The sports of the boys at Foyle College partook of the 
spirit-stiiring and heroic character of their surj'oundings. 
There were about a hundred boys in the school, the boarders 
being chiefly the sons of the clergy and gentry of the ad- 
joining counties ; the day scholars the sons of the citizens 
of Beri’y. The broad distinction often di*awu by boys them- 
selves between boarders and day scholars was emphasised 
at Foyle by a mimic warfare, cai-ried on sometimes in the 
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'iu-h pa.*; sonu-tinK. iK-t.e.n the c<.lU.ctivo h^rcos of the 


Homeric eoinhats. 


Here is an aceomit of one of tliese 
,vlml, I -ivi- ..Iniost in tl,.' vv..v,ls of Dr. K.'nno.ly n non- 
an.t l.iotln..-in-la« of .lol.n Lavvn-nce, «l,o l.ove, 

we sliiill see. no small part in it. , , *, 

\ fortress ha«l heen eonstrneteil of stilt clay hy the 
),oar.lers on a liiUock in a held hehind the school. Tins 
foilress was regularly manned ami relieved at six hours 
interval tlnou;;hcmt tin- day and ni-ilit. The nioht oin rations 
were liazar.lous in more ways than one. for the rihevino force 
lia<l lirst to escape tin- notice of the masters as they crept 
surreiititiouslv out of the windows of the school-house. I ho 
fhiy hoys, on their part, would sometimes rise from their beds 
in a hfldy in the mi.ldle of the ni-ht and march rapidly from 
Derrv to the assault. 

Many a fierce onslauKlit and sluhhorn defence (says Dr. Kennedy) 
(lid oar fortress witness heneath the li^dit of the moon and stars. 
The weapons in nse on these occasions were, happily, not shclalahs. 
hut cauliflower-stalks or. as wo used to cull them, ‘ kale runts ’--no 
had sulistitute for shelulnhs, when held hy the liKhter end and 
swnnK hy a |>owerful arm. Nor let it he ima^'ined that there 
was not a fair proportion of casualties, and that the list of wounded 
was not sufl’iciently imposing. My own career was cut sliort for a 
time, and very nearly for all time, in one of these enf'npemenls. 
Durinj’ a luillinnt sally with my comrades from the fortress, my 
retreat was cut off. and I found myself resistiii}; in a hand-lo-hand 
eoinhat two fellows eaeh a hi-ad tailor than mjRelf. I had managed 
to reach the top of a IukIi fence whieh Rave me a great advantage, but 
hehind me was a jiorpendicular fall of twelve feet on to a road. They 
called on mo to surrender at discretion ; my answer was a blow with 
mv kale nmt on the head of one of my assailants. His companion 
enught me off my guard, and dealt mo a blow on my legs which 
hurled me headlong on the road below. I had not then leanted tho 
knack of falling on my shoiilders. and my skull caino first in con- 
tact with tho road. Fortunately it was equal to tho occasion, and 
as to my neck, as my assailant remarked when I had recovored, it 
was not to ho broken, it was roserved for a difTcrcnl fate. I escaped 
with a Bcverc concussion of tho brain. 
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Such were the amusements which nerved the couraj'e and 
braced the sinews of the Lawrence generation. 

It is illustrative of a savagery in schoolboy nature wlncli 
has now nearly passed away, as well as of that mixture of 
national characteristics in John LawTence to which I have 
already alluded, that on first going to his English school at 
Clifton he was nicknamed ‘ Paddy,’ and received many kicks 
as being an Irishman ; while, on being transferred to his Irish 
school at Foyle, he was nicknamed ‘ English John,’ and 
received many, probably a good many more, kicks, as being 
an Englishman. 

AVhat the character of the education at Foyle College was 
like we are left to judge by the results, and by casual remarks 
in after life of the two brothers. That it was not a first-ratt* 
education is probable enough. ‘ For. my part,’ says Sir Henry 
Lawrence, ‘ my education consisted in kicks : I was never 
taught anything.’ But boys are often apt in perfect goo<l 
faith to attribut(j to their school what is due, in ])art at least, 
to their own shortcomings. John Lawrence, in the fragment 
of autobiograi)hy alread}* f]Uot<‘«l, probably states the c-ase 
with greater fairness thus: ‘ .\t school and at college I did 
not work regularly and continuously, and di<l not avail myself 
of the oi)portunities which offered for securing a good »-duca* 
tion. But I worked by fits and starts. . . . Wlien 1 went to 
college (Haileybur}') I was a fair Latin and mathematical 
scholar, and a ^)oor Greek one ; but 1 had read a great deal in 
a desultory fashion, particularly of history and biogiaphy, 
and was generally, for my age, well-informed.’ 

The religious training was more persistent than judicious. 
A kind-hearted sister of the head master used to take this 
part of the education under her special charge, and would 
Bend for the boys one by one from their play, every two or 
three days, that she might read and pray with them. The 
Lawrences, being nephews as well as pupils, got a double 
share of these attentions, and Sir Robert Montgomery well 
remembers how they used to slink by their aunt’s room on 
tiptoe in hopes of escaping. It was a hope often disappointed ; 
for the door would open on a sudden and the vigilant aunt 
carry them off in triumph to her lecture. It is appalling to 
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lliiiik of the conceiitiiitea batteries that must liave lieeii 
hroi.-ht to hear 14.011 tl.eir tkvote.l lieails <Uuin- hoh.lay 

time. . 

If the seeds of .Tohii Lawieiua' s deep reli-ious convictions 

ueie sown now, it is eertain that they Ion” lay ihniiiant, and 
it is |.i-..l.al.le that it was to a reaction fr<.ni the forcing' system 
of 1 -ovle College that was due the most strikin” characteristic 
..f liis religious belief— its reserve and its imobtrusiveiiess. 
He never talked of religion, hardly ever said a word tliat was 
di-tincth religions even to,^is intimate triends and relations. 
Vet iv.rybody knew it was tlure. Levity and irreii”ioii 
stt.od abashed 111 liis presence. His religion seemed to be too 
sacred and too simple to admit of handliii” in cummon talk. 
It was a plant witli roots .so deep and so tender tliat he would 
not allow himself, still less anyone else, to pluck it up to see 
how it was orowiii”. 

In 1825 .lohn Lawrence left Foyle, and wiiit to linish the 
tirst part of his education at Wraxall Jlall, a large raiiibling 
Klizabethau house in North ^Viltshu■e, about si.K miles from 
Ikith, which, with its inner court, its orchard, and several 
large gardens attached to it, gave ample room fur the amuse- 
ment of its inmates. Itohert Montgomery, John LawTonce’s 
yk/iix .[iiuitoi, and one or two other Irish boys, accompanied 
him thither. And from a conversation whicli I have had 
with one of his few surviving contemporaries — Mr. VVellingtoii 
C'ooiier of Lincoln’s Inn I recall the following: — 


John Lawrence was tall uud overgrown ; I waa much struck by 
the angiilur foniiulion of his face, lie was rough but kindly ; hot- 
tempered but good-nalurod withal. We had u rough enough life of 
it at school ; our bedrooms were so cold that the water used to 
free/.e hard in the basins, and the doctor used to remark that it was 
no wonder that wo were all in such good health, for every room 
hud a dnuight in it. This was true enough. The window-fnimes 
of our bedroom were of stone, and an iron bar across the centre 
was supposed to prevent ingi’css or egress. Lawrence managed lo 
loosen it so that it could bo taken out and replaced without attract- 
ing obsei-vatiou, and when the nights were hot he would creep 
through it in his nightshirt and, reaching the ground by the help 
of a pear-tree which grow against the wall, would go and bathe in 
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tlie neighbouring stream. We were fast friends, and in the kind- 
ness of his lieart he would have done anything for me. I was very 
fond of birdnesting. A swallow had built its nest at tlie top of our 
chimney, and I expressed a wish to get at it. ‘ I'll get tlie eggs for 
you,’ said John, and went straight to the ehiuine^’, and began to 
climb up it inside. It soon became too narrow for his burly franu*. 

■ Never mind. I’ll get them yet,’ he said, and at once went to the 
window. I and my brother followed him through it, juul, climbing 
a wall twelve feet high, which came out from one end of the hoiiso 
and formed one side of the court, pushed him up from its .summit 
as far as we could reach toward.s the roof. He was in his night- 
shirt. with hare feet .'ind legs ; but. availing himself of any coign of 
vantage that he could find, he actually managed to climb up the 
wall of the hou.se by lumsolf. When he reached the roof, ho 
crawled up the coping stones at the side on his knees, and tlieii 
began to make his way along the ridge towards the chimney ; but 
tlio pain by this time became too great for human endurance : 

' Hung it all,' ho cried, ‘ 1 can’t go on ! ’ and he hud to give it up. 

The amusements at Wraxall were very different from 
tho.se at Foyle. 

' There was little lighting and little cricket. Marbles, prisoner's 
base, and kite-llyiug were our chief recreations. Lawrence was 
good at murb]e.s and prisoner’s base, in wliich latter game lie used 
often to overbalance himself, much to our uniusement. We hud a 
big kite which it would take live or six boys to hold ; there wus a 
large chain on the door of the vast iiingo of old stables, whicli no 
one of U9 could hold out at length. The kite wn.s attached to this 
chain and would sometimes keep it taut for hours together. 'J'lie 
kindne8.H of heart which 1 remember in John Lawrence at scliuul 
was vividly recalled to me by an anecdote I lieard of him in much 
later life. A governess who was taking charge of his nieces at 
Southgate heard that her sister, who was 111 poor circuiiistunces, 
was ill in Paris with no one to look after her. Sir John at once 
wrote to the chaplain at the English Embassy to ask him to liiul 
her out, to transfer her to more comfortable quarters and see lliat 
she hod the best medical aid, at his expense. 

Another Wraxall schoolfellow, the Kev. F. B. Ashley, vicar 
of Woburn, BuckingUamshiix*, adds one or two touches wliicdi 
should he preserved. 

boon after Lawrence reached Wraxall ho and I became great 
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friemls ; nnd wlicn it wns tleciiU-d tliat T wa*? to "o to Tmlia, which 
was liis destination also, and wu were given tlie siinie work, our 
fiienilsliip deepened and we became sworn allies. He was natu- 
ralh taciturn, and I was eijually so; consequently we thought 
more than talked t<igcther. Once I reineinher his coming to mo 
with tlmt grand brow <tf his knit with the deepest indignation, and 
sa_\iiig that the master had suspected him of something gross. I 
saw how tlie matter stood, and saiil. ‘ You arc innocent, hut nothing 
can he doin' except to ludd up your head and show you are incap- 
able ()1 such haseness.’ My intercourse with him was a happy 
)K riod of my schoolboy life, llis family had come to live at 
Clifton, iny native place, and we wer<‘ always together in the holi- 
days. One «luy we had a narrow escape. We were taking a wall; 
in holiday tim<‘ beyond the hot w<-lls at Clifton, under the rocks, in 
the winter. When we reached St. Vincent’s, where is now the 
suspension bridge, we were seized with the rather mad idea of 
elimhiiig to the tO|>. The ground was covered with two or three 
inches of snow, and before we got very far onr hands became jiain- 


fully cold as we grasped at the rocks and tufts of grass in tin* 
crevices. Soon they wore quite l)enumhed. We tried to look hack, 
hut it was impossible to return. We glanced at each other and 
then miuh- a vigorous push for it. continually Inokiinj to see if we 
had hold, for we could feel nothing, our hands being completely 
immheil. We arrived somuhow at the top, gave rather a solemn 
look at oncli other, and without making a single remark proceeded 
on our walk. 


'I’he hoy who thus held his tongue and tliouglit in silonoe 
was the ‘ father of the nntn ' who, ns we shall sts- hereafter, 
whi n a telegram arrived reporting theouthreak of the Mutiny, 
spoke not a word either then or on the whole of that day to 
the friend and high olVieial who was with him, hut constnned 
his own thoughts in silence, estimating the full gravity of the 
crisis anil pondering the metluxls hy which he could meet and 
overcome it. 

hi 1827 eame the turning point of John Lawrence’s life. 
John Iludlestone. an old friend of the family who had risen 
to high ofhee in the Jladras Presidency, had, on his return to 
Knghnul, become a director of the East India Company and a 
Member of Parliament, and the influence and patronage which 
he thus aequiied he us< d with a single eye for the bonetit of 
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those among whom tlie best years of liis life liad been passeil. 
For two services in particular his name deserves to lie gratt'- 
fully remembered amongst them. It may perhaps be (jues- 
tioned which was the gi’eater of the two. By his e.xertions in 
Parliament and elsewhere he did much to prepare the way for 
the abolition of suttee by Lord William Bentinck, and he sent 
the Lawrences to India. 

The three elder brothers, Alexander, George, and Henry, 
had already received from him appointments in the Indian 
army, and had gone off to India, the two former in the cavalry, 
the latter, for fear lest it should be said that no Lawence 
could pass for the artillery, in the more scientific branch of 
the service. It was now .lohn’s turn, but, to his surprise and 
disgust, the appointment offered to him was an appointnu-nt 
not in the army, but in the Indian Civil Service, His father 
had been a soldier before him, so were his three elder brothers. 
The stories of his father's campaigns to which he had listened, 
the books of travel and of history which ho had read, the asso- 
ciations of his Londonderry school, — all had combined to fill his 
mind with military aspirations, and now he would go t«) India 
as a soldier, or not go at all. In vain did his father point to 
his scars and talk of his hard service and his scanty pension. 
In vain did Henry Lawrence, who had just returned from India 
invalided from the first Burmese war, and disgusted, like most 
young officers of his energy and capacity, with the incapacity 
and the red-tapeism which seemed to block the way, appeal to 
arguments which were likely to he of more weight in his 
hrotlier’s eyes — the greater field for ahilitj', for vigour, and for 
usefulnoBH which the Civil Service afforded. John Lawrence 
stood fiimi ; and had there not been an influence at homo more 
powerful than that of either his father or brother, it is likely 
that he would have stuck to his determination to the end, and 
Lidia, wlien the time came, if she had gained a gi’cat general, 
would have lost a still greater ruler. 

How the matter ended I am able to relate in the w’ords of 
an eyewitness, one of the earliest and latest friends of the 
Lawrences, wlio happened to be staying at Clifton when the 
knotty question had to be decided. The testimony which she 
gives incidentally to that paramount influence w’hich now’ and 
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t)irou}:;h all .Tolin Lawiviicc's lifo iiiouKUd iui»l stiuiuhitctl liiiii, 
will br obstrw'il. 

•Tolin Ltiwri-ncL' ri fUlest sislcr (says Mrs. H ) 'vas an extra- 

ordinary woman : slronK of mind and of will, <|uick in appivlu n- 
sion. yet sound and sober in iudj'inent, refined and cultured, witb a 
pji'sioiiate eiitliii'iasm lor all that was ‘ pure and lovely, and of yood 
rk|)ort.' In a word, liers was a nature possessed by tlie liiyliest 
qualities of her soblier brothers, in combination witli feminine f'cn- 
tleiiess and Lrooihiess. She had enjoyed varied advantages in the 
society in which her lot was occasionally east. .\t the house of 
Mr. lludlestone. nmon^ other distin‘»ihshed men, she had often 
met Wilborforce and the 'rhornloiis, and hud quietly drnnli in tlieir 
wit and conversation from the sofa to which, us an invalid, she 
was loll}' confined. I’erliaps In-r brother Henry, who more nearly 
resembled her in character and disposition, was most amenable to 
lier influence: but -Tohn, too. tliou},'!! the •greater independence ol 
character manifested in his after life was early dt'Veloped. «-henshed 
what mi}'lit be calh'd without exii^j'cration a boundless reverence 
for all she said and thou^'ht. In the present stern conflict between 
<hity and inclination the family ‘ orach* ' was lovingly re.sorted to. 
'I'lie scene in Letitia's room can never be forpotlen by those who 
witnessed it. It may hav«* been the crisis in John’s life, lie was 
seated at the foot of the invalid's couch in earnest debate about the 
lierplexiii}' pift. With all the vehemence of his ardent boy nature, 
as if to h'avo no doubt as to his own decided prepossessions, and 
perliaps with a bold effort to win the assent which ho felt to ho 
iiidispensabh*. he exclaimed, ‘ A soldier 1 was horn, atid a soldier I 
will be ! ■ The prudent counsellor, however, advised dilTcrenlly. 
Sin* urped him without hesitation to accept the boon, as affordiii}; 
in 1 'vi‘ry way advantapos unknown to the military life. Other 
influences no doubt conspired with hers to induce him to make 
what WHS to his own personal feelinps and uspiralions a groat self- 
sacrifice. hut it was to Letitia's calm advice and good judgment that 
he reluctantly but bravely yielded. She may bo said indeed to have 
turned the scales, and thus in a measure determined an illustrious 
future. 


To Hiiileybury accordingly John Lawrence wmit, wliilc 
Anhley, his Wruxall friend, had to go to Addiscombo without 
liim. Tile East India College at Haileyhury, whatever may 
have been its shortcomings, did a nolile work in its day, find 
one for whicli, as it appears to me, no adeipuite substitute has 
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yet been found. It gave an cainit th <'orps, and a unity of 
purpose, it laid the foundations of lasting friendships, and 
stimulated a generous ambition among those who wore about 
to be engaged in one of the giandest tasks which has fallen to 
the youth of any country or any age. It was then in goo<l 
hands. Dr. Joseph Hallet Batten, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and an excellent classical scholar, as well as a high 
WTangler, was the Principal, and with him worked an able 
staff of professors. Among them were the Kev. C. ^\ . Le Bas, 
who was dean and professor of mathematics; the Rev. Henry 
Walter, who hatl been second wrangler, professor of natural 
history and chemistry, one of the cleverest and most genial 
of men; W. Empson, who had lately succeeded Sii’ James 
Mackintosh in the professorship of law, and was afterwards 
to become son-in-law to Francis Jeflrey, and editor of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ; ’ and the Rev. T. R. Malthus, the cele- 
brated political economist, who was professor of that scienc(! 
and also of history. Among the Oriental staft’, to whom the 
students were indebted for such knowledge of Arabic, San- 
scrit, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, Telegu, as they could pick 
up in the scanty time afforded for the learning oT those 
languages, should be specially mentioned Mirxa Ibrahim, an 
accomplished scholar, and in every point of view a remarkable 
man. 

It will readily be believed that so distinguished a statt of 
professors drew to Haileybui'y as visitors some of the best 
known men in the country, and the house of Malthus in par- 
ticular was the resort of philosophers and statesmen from all 
parts of Europe. On the other hand, it seems pretty clear 
that the professional staff was too good for the material on 
which it had to work — youths of from si.xteeu to eighteen years 
of age. They sometimes lectured over their pupils’ heads, and 
in India it was a common remark among thhiking civilians 
that the Haileybury course would have been as invaluable as 
it would have been eagerly sought after, if it only could have 
been offered to them at a later period of their career. 

John’s elder brother, Henry, accompanied him with parental 
care on his first visit to the College, on July 22, 1827, and, 
anxious and energetic as usual, walked up and down the libr ary 
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witli liini. Iivisilv (•xjilaininf' soine lathor recoJ^iUto luiitters 
wliiclt Ik- tlK)u;;lit l-i- useful in tlu- exuiniiui- 

tion. ]i\it J..hii was less caj'cr to receive than Henry to 
iinj'art information, and an anxiotis j)arent. ohservintJ what 
was passiii”. hiKj'ed Henry to transfer liis attentions to liis son. 
Henry eonipliid : the nuestions wliieh he diseussed were •Inly 
askeil in tin- papers whieli followed, and to tlie help thus "iven 
his grateful juipil attributed his success in tin- examination. 
John, on his part, took a fairly oood place, hut nothin{» more. 

At that time the demand in India for youn” civilians was 
so oreat that the usual period of residence at Haileyhury — four 
ti-nns, or two years was reduee<l hy half, or even more, pro* 
vith'il tile candidat<‘ was eighteen years of ufje, and was able to 


)iass the necessary examinations with distinction. 'I'his latter 
condition John was abb- to fullil at tlu- eml of his lirst year ; 
but beino only seventeen, he was compelled to remain at 
llailevburv a second year, and to sei- some twi-ntv of his ciUi- 
temporaries pass out hefore him. Huriii" these two yi-ars hi* 
was ‘ neither verv idle nor verv industrious.' He nuum;'ed to 
^ain some prizes and medals, but not in such numhers as to 
attract the attention of those about him, or in any way to 
indicate his brilliant future. In his second term he carried olY 
the prize for history and another for his knowledge of Bengali, 
in his third term he won another prize for Bengali, and was 
second in political economy. In his fourth and last term he 
gained a third prize for Bengali —a language of which the future 
Punjabi was not destined to make much use — and the gold 
medal for law. The highest immediate aim of an industrious 
and ambitious Ilaili-ylmry student was to pass out the lirst of 
his term to his own presidency, u distinction gained by Charles 
Trevelyan about two years before. John Lawrence passed out 
third for Bengal, a position with which his friends and he 


himself were well si\tisfied. 

Among the more distinguished of his contemporaries at 
Haileyhury were John Thornton, afterwards well known- as 
secretary to James Thomason, the eminent Lieutenant- 
Governor of tiie North-West Provinces ; Edward Tliornton, 
his brother, who was afterwarils one of the ablest lieutenants of 
Jolin Lawrence in the Punjab and was brought into the closest 
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contact with him in the most critical in rioft of liis life, the 
(lark (lays of 1857 ; Michael P. Ed-^eworth, also a I’unjah 
Commissioner ; Martin Gubbius, the well-known Commissiom i- 
of Oude ; William Frere, who rose to be Member of tlie I3oinl)ay 
Council ; John Muir, who at an early age succeeded in winning 
a Eiu'opean reputation as a profound Sanscrit scholar ; Donald 
Macleod, one of Lawrence’s most trusted assistants in the 
Punjal), and one of his dearest friends ; and, linally, J. II. 
Jiatten, son of the Principal, and afterwards well-known as 
Commissioner of Kumaon. Batten entered Haileybury on the 
same day as John Lawrence ; it was to him that John Lawrence 
specially applied his familiar term of ‘ comrade,’ and it is to his 
aid that I am indebted for many of the details which I am able 
to give of the Haileybury of that day. 

There were few among those whose names I have mentioned 
who did not seem likely to distinguish themselves in India 
at least as much as John Lawrence. It is sigiuficant of the 
rather faint impression which he managed to make upon his 
contemporaries that the one fact which Edward Thornton is 
able to recall about him is his having often seen his somewhat 
remarkable form planted in the centre of the doorway leading 
from the (juadrangle into the reading-room— a fact which he 
charitably inclines to interpret as implying that John Lawrence 
fre(]uente(l the reading-room rather than the playing-gjound. 
And it is, perhaps, more cliaracteristic, and certainly more 
amusing, to hear that Batten, having struck up a friendshij) w ith 
the future Governor-Genex'al, was often told by his father, the 
Princii>al, that he was sorry to see him ‘ loafing about with 
that tall Irislnnan instead of sticking to the more regular 
students.’ 

The pressure put upon those who were xiot disposed to 
work on their own account was never gieat. Lectures were 
over at one p.m., and the rest of tlie day was pretty much at 
• the disposal of the students. The college was situated in the 
midst of an open heath where fine air was to be had for tho 
asking. It was a country where it ‘ seemed always afternoon ’ 
— ‘ a place,’ says Sir Charles Trevelyan, • eminently suited for 
roaming and sauntering,’ an occupation which seems to have 
fallen in with John Lawrence’s tastes, but was often varied by 
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visits, wtiicli wire TicitliH' nllowM nor forliidden. to tlu- three 
nri^lil.oiirinj: ti.wns i.f Ilvrtfonl. Ware, and Hoddi-sdon. \vhieh 
iinh.ittinatdv tay at an ((iiial and easy distance from the 
inWi-no. Of John Lawrem-e’s •'eneral diaractcristics and 
inodr of life under sueli c ireuinstances I am able to oive a 
notion in tlio words of his friend J. II. Ihitton. 


John I^awrence was in appearance riicjRcd and uncouth, hut his 
(ali {'aunt ti”nie was sunic-ioutly ret off tiy an iiitellij'Ont face and 
1.) Ids hit'll ”Ood humour, lie did not much affect general society ; 
and tliouuli. like others, lie somotiincs ‘ rode in the dilly ' to \\ are 
or Hertford, he on the whole preferred inooning about the quad- 
riin;'le and tlie readinR-rooin. or wandorin" over the wild nei;;h- 
bouriii£» lieatli. not iineonnnonly varying,' the ^anie of fives at the 
college racquet-court by one of skittles or howls or quoits liehind 
the ‘ Collff.'c Arms.' and the bad boor procured at this and nei^'h- 
bouriii'' liostels was often recalled, not without re-'r(‘t. in after life 
by (lie exiles of Ifeuenl, Madras, and Hoiubay. Lawrence at that 
time displayed a ^'ood deal of the Irish element, and he with his 
intimate friend Charles Todd — who died after a short eareer in 
India— first initiated me into the mysteries sacred to St. Patrick's 
Day. Hallowe'en, the {'lorious. pious, and iiinnortal memory of 
Kiiifi William, the 'prentice-hoys of Derry, etc. By a stnjiid and 
inexcusable failure in IfenKah, I mann”ed to come out only sixth 
in my Inst term, while Lawrence was third. But it was a failure 
whirh enahles mo to record n clmrnctcristie nnccdoto. On that 
j'reat final day of our CollcKinte eareer, the 28th of }tlay, 18211. my 
father, the Principal, was in Inj'li good humour, for in spite of tho 
disaster just described, I had delivered before a rather brilliant 
audience in the Hal! a prize essay on ■ The Power of the Komans 
in the West compared with the British in tho East ; ' and going up 
with protended anger to John Lawrence, ho said good hnmourodly, 
■Oh, you rascal, you have got out ahead of my son;’ to which 
with ready wit Lawrence replied, • Ah, Dr. Batten, yon see it’s all 
couihict; I fear Ilallct has not been quite so steady as I ; ’ thus 
turning tho tables on the Principal, who, to Lawrence's knowledge, 
had more than once remonstrated on my ‘ loafing about with that 
tall Irishninn.' 

This brings me to another anecdote. When I was at homo on 
furlough during what tunied out to ho tho Mutiny year (1867), I 
went to Brighton to pay my respects to Mr. Lo Has, who had long 
since retired from the Haileybury Principnlsliip, in wlncli ho sue* 
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ceedcd my father. Those who knew the man, with his sliarp 
peculiar voice, and his hand to his ear. can easily iina.L’ine tlie 
scene. lie called out to me, ‘ Hallet, who is this John Luwiv'iu e 
of whom I hear so much ? ’ to which I replied, ‘ Don't you ii ineiu- 
hor a tall, thin Irishman with whom I much consoiiod. who once 
kept an Irish revel of boutires on the grass plot opposite to Letter 
C; and whom you forgave on account of his Orange zeal and his 
fun?’ ‘Aha! 'said the old dean, ‘1 remember the man; not a 
had sort of fellow ; ’ and then he hurst into one of his fits of laugh- 
ter, ending with the dry remark, ‘ But what has become of all our 
ijood students ? ’ 

A letter of Sir Charles Trevelyan, who preceded John 
Lawrence at Hailej'hury by two years, adds a few touches 
which should be preserved : — 

The great charm of Ilaileyhury was its thoroughly rural sur- 
roundings. I have known .students stand at the college gate for Imlf- 
an-hour together in the evening, listening to the nightingales in the 
adjoining wood.s. Bathing in the Lea in the Bye-House meadows 
was a great amusement in the summer ; while in w inter I remember 
ti match at football between the students of the two upper and two 
lower terms, which lasted over several days and finally had to he 
given up on account of the antagoni.stic .spirit it elicited. Bnt in 
all seasons we used to take long walks in every direction. Atliletic 
exerci.sos were not in vogue in tho.se days os they are now. and if 
these were less than the average at Haileybiiry, it was owing to the 
attractions of the open and pleasant country in which it was situated. 
The dissipation for which some of the students were most notorious 
was tandem-driving. I remember an occurrence connected with it 
which amused me at the time, and may be still worth repeating. 
Two students, driving a tandem, met Dean Le Bas on the road, and 
knowing that they would be sent for, they considered together what 
they would say. When the remonstrance came they justified 
themsulvos by saying, ‘ Why, sir, there is no harm in driving two 
horses abreast, and why then should it he wrong to drive them one 
in front of the other ? ’ To this Le Bas whistled out in his peculiar 
way, with ready presence of mind, ‘ Sir, a tandem caiTies dissipation 
on the face of it ; ’ which is perhaps as much as could be said 
against it. 

It may bo added that the excellent public achool which 
has now taken the place of the old India College at Haileybury 
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lias (Inno honour to itself hy IctliiiR into the wall of the room 
C o f, which lie fonuerly oecupie<l, a brass plate with the wortls, 

‘ John Lawrence, 1821).' enslaved upon it ; while amon-; the 
dormitories occupied hy the hoys which have received the names 
of Haileyhury stiuh nts who wer." afterwards distinguished in 
India, siich as Trevi-lyan. Edmonstone. Thomason. Hartle 
Erere, and Colvin, or of distinguished Principals of the <dd 
colle<;e. such as Batten, Le lias. Melvill. there is none which 
heiU's so illustrious a name — a nann* kn«*wn, as Macaulay 
would sa.\. to every sehoolhoy — as that which is calhd after 
tile Chu f Commissioner of the Pimjah ajid tlie (hnernor- 
(u-neral of India— ‘John Lawrence.’ 

At the close of each summer and winter term durin;? his 
resich nce at Haileyhury. Jolin Lawrence n-sularly repaireil to 
the house of >Ir. Stevens, an old friend of the family, in Chelsea 
for a wiek or ten days hefore tioine down to his home at 
Clifton : and in j»enerat harmony with the account I haveoivc n 
of his collejic life is a secoml eontrihution of Mrs. B.. a daughter 
of Mr. Stevens, and a life-ion" friend of .lohn Lawrenci'. It 
is worth preserving, as it laiahles us to see something, evi u 
at this early period, of the inner ami "eiitler side of his rounh 
character. 


1‘jvory rcincnilirnnco (says Mr.s. B.) of the days and weeks ho 
passed at our house at Chelsea is hriKht and pleasant. They are 
associated with a hilarity, indeed an exuberance of innocent f’lee, 
to which he himself, to his latest years, tnlkiii" of our house as 
the ‘ I'lastic house.' loved to refer. He nave pleasure to everyone ; 
I'Veii Henry, with his ipiiet reserved iiutnre. regarded with «puel 
coniplacency the frolics of his young brother; and a venerable 
Scotch lady, unaccustouicd to such ebullitions, yet unable to resist 
(heir fascination, could venture on no severer stricture than — it 
was from her a compliment — ‘ He is a diamond, though a rough 
one.' 

No work was done while ho was in the house, and the ‘ imposi- 
tions ' iullicted for some freak at the college were handed over to 
the junior incinber.s of our household, who copied the necessary 
Persian cliavacter ns best they could. I well remember the goodly 
mnnbcr of prize volumes which he brought in his portmanteau 
from tenn to tenn. Speaking of these, ho would say, ‘ They are 
Lelitia’s books; they arc all hors ; 1 should not have hud one of 
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them but for her. I work witli Iier in my iniiul ; she sliali liavp 
ever)’ one of tliein.’ Tlie same tleelaration of hrothcrlv ^latitmle 
was made in connection with tlie Jiighest honour flml ilaikyhun 
could bestow— tlie gold medal ; and wlien lie got to Clifton, ho was 
soon at the foot of the old co\ich with the grateful tribute : • Take 
tiiem,' he said, ‘ they arc all won by you.’ 
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CHAl’TEH II. 

I.tFi: AT DKI.IU. ihj9-ik:u. 


\Vk liiivr now f(»ll<tw<(l. with the- Inlp (*f sncli scanty rcconls 
as an-, at tins tlistiincc of tinu-, n-covcnil)l(', the career of -Tolin 
Lawrenee limine tlie first eielifi-en y«ars of his life. 'I’hey 
are in no way c-spccially remarlxul'le. II<‘ has j^assed thr<meh 
tliree seliools ami fhe l-'ast Imlia t'olleee at Haileylmry without 
their leavine anv very distim-tive mark on him. or he on them. 


lie has lieeii crossed in t)>e darline wish of his heart, to follow 
the ))rofeHsion of his father and three t-lder brothers. The 
one relative whojn we linvo setai to possess an extraordinary 
inihienee over him has used it to shnp<‘ — possibly, as it may 
have seemed to him, to thwart — his destinies, and he leaves 
lier behind him on tlie eoueh of an invalid. Strong, rough, 
warm-hearted, sidf-reliant, full of exuberant merriment, half- 
disciplineil. and little more than half-educated, with the Irish 
elennait in his character at this period distinctly overshadowing 
tin* Scotch, he leaves his father’s home, hardly expecting fo 
see him again, for a profession winch he would never liave 
sought, and for which he deems In* has no sjiecial aptitude. 
Scores, nay, hundreds, of young civilians must have started 
for India with lighter hearts and with hopes apparently better 
founded than his. 

With him there went out his elder brother, Henry, who 
had already seen live years of India and Indian campaigning, 
and had been driven back to England before his time, fever- 
stricken, and ‘ so reduced,’ ns an entry in his mother’s diary 
puts it, ‘ by sickness and suffering, that he looked more than 
double his age.’ John Hudlestoue, the kind friend who had 
given the elder brothers, one after the other, their appoint- 
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mcnts ill India, had indeed consoled Ilenrv’s hroken-honrted 
sister when he first left the parental home.' hv sayin- to lu r 
‘All your hrothers will, I think, do well. Init Henry has s(> 
much steadiness and resolution that you will see him come 
hack a Roncral. He wUl he “ Su- Henry Lawrence” before he 
dies.’ But no kind friend, so far as I can discover, ventured 
on a hko prediction with respect to John. That h- wouhl 
he ‘Sir John Lawrence’ before he died wouhl have seemed 
unlikely enough to the most sanguine of his friends, or the 
most appreciative of his Haileybm-y tutors. But that he 
would be a chief instrument in the .saving of India, that he 
would be Governor-General, that he would die ‘ Lord Lawrence 
of the Punjab,’ would have seemed as absiud and as incredible 
as the prediction in the nursery story to young Dick Whitting- 
ton, that he would one day become Lord Mayor, nay, thrice 
Lord Mayor, of Loudon. 

John Lawrence passed out of Haileybury in May 182') 
but he lingert^l on some four months longer in England! 
that ho might have the ‘ benefit of his brother Henry’s society 
on Ins voyage out.’ ‘Henry’s presence in England.’ he says 
him.self. ‘ during the time I was at Haileybury, had been of 
considerable advantage to me. He went down to the lirst 
e.Kainiiiation with me, and stimulated me to exertion whil(^ 

1 was there.’ It seems strange in these days of whirlwind 
hicoinotion when a man is thankful to be Allowed to leave 
his post in India on short furlough and, after spending a 
month with his friends at home, is back at his work again 
before his three months are up, to find that John Lawrence 
spent fom* months in England merely that he might have 
the ‘ benefit of his brother’s company during the voyage.' 
But there were no steamers in those days. Worse still, there 
was no Overland Boute, and the voyage to India round the 
Cape was sometimes a matter, ns the brothers were to lind to 
their cost, of live montbs and more. 

They sailed from Portsmouth on September 2, 1820, 
accompanied by Honoria, the sister who came between them 
in point of age. John suffered tembly, as he always did in 
later life, from sea-sickness. It was six weeks before he 
could leave his berth. At one time, as he often used to tell. 
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liis life \V!\S nil l>ut lUspaiml of; and a tiniliK Itnnicanc oil 

till- s(Mitli of Afi i<a sliowcd that thr ‘ Cajii' of Stonns was 

still fi ne to its c haracter. But in the intervals of comparative 

c-onifort thc’ two hrcitlic rs studic-d hard at the native lanoua'ic'S, 

for which neither had a turn, hut which each knew to he 

indispt usahli' for a life of usi'fuhuss in India. 1 hey did not 

reach ('alciifta till Fchruarv [). ISdO. and here they separated, 

Hc rirv. to join his company of Fool .\rtillery at Kurnal. a 

lai'c'c- niilitarv station to the nortli of Belhi, on what was 
^ « 

thin our north-west frontier: John, to complete" in the 

Colli er of Fort William such study of the native- lanouaRcs 

as was rie'cessarv he-fore- he could ente-r on his e-ivil duties. 

% 

It uinv hi- of some- inte re-st to remark he-ri- that in the same- 
Year with John Jiawreiice-. there- came out to India two le- 
tnarkahle- men — Ale-xande-r l)utT. tin- first missionary of tin- 
Church of Scotlaml. who ■ se-t to work almost in the- ne-xt stre-et 
to him.’ and Sir He-nry Durand, who some- forty ye-ars later 
was to hoe-eune* Fore-ion Secretary ami afterwards ceille iiom- in 
Council etf the- yeunit* ‘ writer' who would then have risen to 
he- (iove-rnor-(Jeneral. 

Durino tin- whole- time tliat John Lawrence- was in the- 
('011001- of I-’ort William he- was more or le-ss ill. The- climate- 
did not aoree- with him. lie- toetk little care eif liimself, and 
he- was so much eU-jne-sse-il in spirits that lie- tiiouolit seriously 
e)f returniiif' to Lnj»land. He has ofte-n hee-n lieard to say 
.sime- that an ofTe-r of 100/. a year in Lneiland in those- dark 
days would have- taken him straif»ht liome. Tin- society e»f the 
capital, with the- hrilliant c-nrria”es on its ISIall, its mornin" 
and e-ve-niiiK e-ante-rs over the Alaidan, its halls and its diniu-r- 
parties, so acce-plahle- tei most youiiK civilians, seems to have 
liad ne) charms for him, and perhaps the rough, downright 
young Irishman, wlm then, as ever afterwards, cared notliing 
for appearances, wemid have made little way with the society 
of the capital. A pining for home and frienels such as I have 
dcscrihcd, and an ahsoluto elcte-station of India, has hcen no 
micomimm tiling, even among tliose who, like John LawTcnce, 
were (Icstiiicd afterwards to find tlie most appropriate field for 
their talents, and to rise to the highest eminence there. Not 
even ambition ami tlie charms of n * study of the native 
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languages’ are proof against the depressing inHuences and 
enervating vapours of the City of Palaces at a time wln n tlu- 
thermometer is standing at ninety degrees in tlie shade. 
Robert Clive, in sudden accesses of hoine-sicknc.ss, twice over, 
it is said, while he was a tejiant of Writers’ Building.^, at 
Madras, attempted to destroy himself; and it was not until lie 


had assm-ed himself that the pistol, which had refused to go 
off, was properly loaded, that he determined to hear up 
against his depression, as a man reserved for something gi’eat. 
Charles, afterwards Lord, Metcalfe, for a whole year after his 
arrival in India, plied his father with piteous appeals to oli- 
tain for him the veriest pittance in England in exchange for 
the miseries of exile. So we need not he surprised if John 
LauTence passed through a similar slough of despond. .\t last 
he managed to pass the necessary examinations in Urdu and 
Persian, of which latter language he remained ever afterwards 
a collo(juial master ; and then, instead of apjdying for a post 
in one of the more settled and peaceful provinces of Lower 
Bengal, where the work would, coinjiaratively speaking, la* one 
of i-outine, he was, at his own reipiest, gazetted for Delhi.' 'J’his 
application, as we shall see. gave some slight intimation of tin- 
stuff of which he was made. There* was now no mor<* inaction, 
no more halting between two opinions. Jle had put his hand 
to the plough and there was no looking liack. n<* shook him- 
self, like Samson, and awoke to his work. From the pre.sent 
moment to the very end of his official life, we shall find no 
parallel to the inaction of the four months spent in Englainl 
before leaving it for India, or to the depression which seems to 
have dominated him during the ten months he spent in 


* 1 have not thought it deairabte or pnicticnbie, in n work whirh quotes n> 
Irtrjfcly from cltx'unicnUi of a bygone genemtion, and ilcalK with events whirh 
ought io sU^rcolypo forever, id the memories of EogHshuicn, the Diimesof so many 
Indian places in the form in which they were then known, to attempt any accurate 
system of trHOsliteralion. It is difficult to a biogniplirr of John I,Awre;]co, bleeped 
M be muet necessarily be in the writings of his time, ereii to think tS Delhi an 
'Dilhi/ of Fero 2 e|>ore as ‘ Firozpi'ir/ of Cawopore as ' Kubnpur/ of Lucknow as 
'Lakhnao.' ^ To him the capiul of the Moguls can never be otherwise than Delhi, 
and the capital of Oudo mast always remain Lucknow. I have therefore, in the 
case of the more important names of men and places which occur ropeatiHllv ill 
tho letters and life of John Lawreace, thought it best to adhere to the spoiling of 
the time rather than to follow the more accurate system of spelling and of acceu- 
tuation which has been adopted by a lator generation. 
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Cnlcutta before embarkin" in his active work. There was. 
ln nceforth, no iiervovis looking forwanl to what might be, or 
iiaekwaril to what might have been. To <lo the tiling that 
lay liffore him. to do it thoiamglily, to do it with all his might, 
not regarding the conseriuences and not turning either to 
tlie right liainl or the left — this was henceforward the ruling 
principle of his life, and to that ruling principle who shall 
say how much t>f his success was owing ? 

.V breathing space of some months was usually allowed to 
young civilians, after jiassing their examination, before they 
were expecteil to be at their post, lint .lohn Lawrence was 
olV to his at once. The method of travelling usual in those 
days was the comparatively easy one of ‘ trek ’ uj> the 
(langes. But John preferred the more rapid mode of palan- 
quin dawk, and managed to accomplish the ilistance of nine 
hundri-d miles in eighteen ilays. The motives which induced 
him to .select the Delhi district as his iirst Held of action are 
not far to seek. It was not that the work would be easy and 
slraiglitforwanl, or the inhabitants tractable and Ruhmisaivc. 
On the contrary, the work was as arduouH and exacting, imd 
the inhabitants as turbulent and warlike, as could have been 
found within the Company’s dominions. But for this very 
reason it was likely to alYord the best preparation for whatever 
might come afterwards. 

And now that we have followed John Lawrence to the 
gi'eat city which, with the surronnding district, is for the next 
thirteen year.s, to prove so lulmirable a training ground for his 
great, but, hitherto, quite undeveloped capacities, and, some 
tweuty-iive years later, is to witness tho crowning achieve- 
ment of his life — its recapture from the mutineers — it will 
he well to take just such a brief retrospect of its history and 
antecedents ns may enable us bettor to understand the ex- 
tent to which the peculiarities of the place and the people 

acted on him, and his energy and detonuinntion reacted 
on them. 

Historically and geographically Delhi is tho most impor- 
tant city in Hindustan. Situated on the river Jumna, in the 
Very centre of Northern India, it is brought, by the help of tho 
Ganges, into which the Jumna Hows, and of the vast network 
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of canals which Mogul and English enterprise' have spread 

over the country, into direct comnumication with almost every 

% 

city of note hetween it and tlie Bay of Bengal. It staiuls on 
the direct line of advance into Northern and Central India 
from the passes of the Hindu Kush and the Suliman moun- 
tains — the oidy point of the compass, it should he remarked, 
from which an invasion of India need ever he seriouslv eon- 

A 


templated. Its inhabitants, spuited, energetic, and fanatical, 
contrast equally with the soft ami supple Bengali, on the one 
side, and the ferocious and haughty and untaineahle Afghan 
on the other. Altogether the spot seems marked out by Nature 
herself as that whereon, once and again, the battle for the 
Empire of India would be lost or won. Its history ami its 
traditions stretch right hack to tin? fifteenth century n.c., when, 
under the name of Indra-Prastha, it was deemed worthy of a 
place in the Sanscrit Epic of the ‘ Mahahharata.' Since that 
time, on the same, or nearly the same, spot, city after city has 
been founded, has risen to opulence and power, or even to 
empire, and then has fallen by slow decay, or, as has more often 
hai)pened, has been stamped out of e-vistence by the heel of 
the d<'Stroyer. The tlehrin of these cities of the dead cover an 


area of forty-five squaie miles, and 


towartls one end of this vast 


space rises the city of the living, the foundation of the Emperor 
Shah Jehau. 


Turk and Tartar, Persian and Pathan, Mogul and Mahratta, 
have swept down upon Belhi in ghastly succession, have 
plundered it of its wealth, massacred its inhabitants, levelled 
its buildings with the gi-ound, or, again, have made it the scat 
of a long dynasty of kings, and lavished upon it all the magni- 
ficence and gorgeousness of the East. There is thus hardly a 
great name in the history of Northern India which is not in 


some way connected with Delhi, as founder or conqueror, 
embellisher or destroyer. In the eleventh century Mahmud 
tho Iconoclast, on his return to Afghanistan from his frequent 
incursions into India, adorned bis palace at Ghu/.ni not less with 
the jewels of Delhi than with tho sandal-wood gates of yoni- 
nath. In the twelfth, Mohammed of Ghor made it what, with 
few intermissions, it has ever since remained, the capital of 
Alohammedan India, and idauted upon its throne us his vassals 


$ 
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t!jc Himoiis dynasty of ‘Slave kijips. In tlie fovnti'cntli. 

'I'amcrlane, the areli-destroyer, plundere*!. deiH'pulated. ami 

(li stroved it. It was at Delhi that IhilM i- was proelaiined 
% 

itiiiieror, an<l at Delhi that llnniayiin was Iniried. The 
''ite of J)elhi. Sliah Jehan, tlie master Imihler of a wliole 


dvnasty of Iniililers, tin- architeet of those wonders of the 
wnrid. the 1‘earl Mosipn' ami the Taj Mehal. seh-et«-d for the 
lapital of his 1-hnpire, in preferenee even to that of .\jjra. ami, 
ri'lmildine tin- eily from tin" eruuml. eallc<l it after his own 
name ' Shah Jehanahad ' i< ir. Idod). In the ei<'hti'entli 
eentiny Nadir Shah, the eit-at Dersian invader, tr<-ated its 
iidiahitants and its movahle Wi-alth miieh as 'ramerlaiu^ had 
dealt with them before him. and what litth* of revenue or 
power lie left to the ereat Moenl was afterwards jippro))riated 
l>y the Mahrattas. He lu-eame a mere i>nppet in their hamls, 
and in the lieeinnine of the pres»*nt eeiitnry (IHOd) In- passi'd 
under the oeiitliT sway of that ‘ eompany ' of nu-reliants wlio 
thi'ove and irallieketl and ruled in Leadenhali Street, hut 
eoidd, at tlu-ir pleasure, eoinmand the serviees and unsheath 
the swonls of eemrals as redouldahle as (’live and ('ooti-, as 
Ivake and Welh-sley. 

When Lord Lake entere«l the eity of the Moguls, after his 
surprising series of victories, he found the veiierahle einpiaor, 
‘ oppressed by the atTunndated eulainiti(‘s of old age, and 
«legru(hd authority, extn-me jiuverty. and loss of sight, seatjal 
under a small tattered eaimpy, the remnant of his royal state.' 


l»ut the English eompuTors, touched, as they co\ild not fail 
to he. hy such a pitiahle sight, treated Shah .Mum with that 
i«‘speetful sympathy which, whatever their fa\ilts, they have 
seldom failed to show to fallen gi’eatness. They gave him 
hack his palace, one of the most splendid creations of Shah 
.lehan, ami set apart extensive districts in the neighbourhood 
»)f the city for the proper maintenance of him and of his court. 
The management t)f these (listricts they wisely kept uiuler 
their «»wji control ; hut a lac of riij)ee8 (10,000/.) — a sum which 
was afterwards considerably increased — was poured month by 
month into the lap of tlie blind and helpless old man. Within 
his palace, a building strong enough and vast enough to house 
an army as well as a court, he was to reign supreme. 
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Less than this the English eouhl hardly, with any sliow <•!' 
justice or generosity, have done ; and yet it may he doubted 
whether even this was not more than the l>est interests of tli.’ 
venerable pupijet himself, or of the miseraliK- creatures wlio 
. infested and disgraced the purlieus of his court, demanded. 
‘The \atican and a garden' was indeed the ii-reducihle 
minimum which the discrowned head of the Catholic Church 
could well have been expected to accept from the ruler of one 
of the most Catholic of nations. But a imlaceand the revenues 
of a palace left to an Eastern king, who has none of the iluties 
and -owing to the protection guaranteed to him hy a greati r 


jiower from without — none of the salutary fears of royaltv, is 
likidy, as our dear-bought experience in India has proved 
again and again, to become a pest-house doubly stei'petl in »le- 
bauchery and corruption. It is a despotism, tempered neither 
by epigrams nor by assassination. 

But the English, in thoir generosity to the fallen king, 
went beyond even this. By a cruel kindness, which was more 


creflitable to their hearts than their heads, they restored to 
the decrepit descendant of Tamerlane his titular sovereignty 
over the whole of the vast regions which had been compiered 
or claimed by his ancestors. True, it was only the shadow of 
empire that they gave him ; but in the East a shadow, a 
remembrance, a symbol, has often proved to possess more 
vitality, and to be more real even than the reality which it was 
supposed to represent. One or two of our wiser statesmen 
shook their heads, and tried by gi’adiml encroachments in- 
sensibly to minimi.se the imperial pageantry. But their 
efforts were only partially successful. The lirst British Kesi- 


dent, a kind-hearted and generous man, continued to approach 
this phantom of royalty with knee-worship, which the most 
supple of courtiers might have disdained to use in approaching 
a European sovereign. Successive Governors-General or their 
repi'esentatives offered him nuzzurs, or presents, which, tf) 
the native mind in general, and certainly to that of the old 
king himself, must have suggested that he, and not they, was 
the paramount power in India. The current coin of the 
country continued to bear, not indeed the image — for that no 
good Muslim would allow— hut the superscription and year of 
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the rcipi of tlio Mosul. Xatiw sovcr(‘is»^= looliod upon 

lluon>J('l\fs, nay j vcm npim tho Ivnsli'^li <'on<nicrors. rutlu-r as 
Icnants-at-will than as projiriotors, and foil insocuro upon 
tlu ir tlu'onrs till the fountain of S4)V(.'ri isnty had rt'oosniscd 
fix ir claiiu to tlu ii' tcnitorirs or tlicir titlos. And so lUsidcnt 
succci-drd IJf.sidt nt, Si toii h» Midcalfo, Mrtcalfi* to 

Oclttcrlouv, ami thru Oc-litcilonv to Mrtcalfr asain, at the 
I^■^i^l(•n(■y liousf ; Sliah Alum was suceia-dcd hy .Vkhar Sliah 
in thr palai-r, aiul Jhilunlur Shah <‘Xpcc-tc'd. in duo oonrso, to 
sucoood Alcltar; ami. tlumsh s«>mo j>f tho more ohnoxiovis 


oln'isiiiioos and jirivilosos aooordrd to tho ]\IosuI woro si'iiduallv 
lo)»pod away, yot tlio fumlainontal misc-hiof wont on unc-hookod. 

h it hr trur that. <hnins tho nnaiohy whioh acooinpaiiiod 
thr hroak-upof tho Mosul j)o\vor. tho imporial city hiul hooouii* 
tho sink for tho rascality of all tho surroundins oountrios, 
it is r(|ually trno that now. under tho a'sis of thr Knslish 
protoction, thr iuiprrial palaoo hooaino tho sink of tho city. 
In tho city itsolt, and in thr adjoinins country, Knslish rido 
was rapidly introducins law and order ami soourity for i)ro- 
porty, for honour, and for life. But within the walls of the 
palace, tho\isl> niurdor ami torture may have boon chocked 
from foa)' of tho llosidont, then* was tlu* Knnio dreary roun<| of 
oxtravasance ami protlisacy, jealousy, and intrisue ; still the 
same iniserahlo inhahitants. a motley crowd <jf panders ami 
informers, coiicuhines and cumichs. Nor was it possible for 
tho Ikosidcnt to d(» more than to enter a foehle j)rotost usainst 
tho lihortinism to which tho Knslish Government itself had, 
with tho host intentions in the world, sivi-n a charter. If tho 
pljantoiu of Mosul soven'isuty became (‘very day more con- 
tomj)til»lo, ami the torch of the Mosul Kmpirc seemed to 
he dyins out with a last expirins Hicker, it was not dead yet, 
and misht with that very expii-ing liicker hinzo forth into a 
conllasration which would envelop the whole of India. So 
tluiusht om* or two of the wisest of our countrymen then ; 
and so, wise after the event, thinks everyone now. 

Sucli, then, were the antecedents and such the general 
condition of the imperial city when, early in 1831, John 
Lawrence arrived ms one of the ‘ assistants ’ to tho llesidont ; 
and it is not diflieult to infer from what I have already said 
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Ilow profound an influence the profligacy of the court and 
tlie corruption of the aristocracy on the one liaud, and tlu 
patieut sutTeriiigs and the sterling qualities of the masses of 
the people on the other, must have had upon the whole of his 
subsequent career — at a time, that is, when it would 1)0 his no 
longer to obey but to be obeyed, no longer to observe but to act, 
no longer to chafe at abuses but to sweep them clean away. 

The town and district of Delhi had been, ever since th«‘ 
time of its conquest from the Mahrattas by Lord Lake, under 
the control of a British officer, who bore the title of ‘ Resident 
and Chief Commissioner.’ The post was one which demanded 
and developed high qualities, and its varied duties were indi- 
cated by the unusual title which its occupant bore. It had 
twice been filled by Charles Metcalfe, who, fortified by tlie 
experience thence derived, was now rising, as John Lawrence 
was hirascdf to rise from it, in later days, by rapid strides 
towards much higher dignities, and wa.s not to die till he had 
been, in rapid succession, supreme governor of India itself, of 
Jamaica, and of Canada. 

The post of Resident of Delhi was, at that time, held by 
Thomas Theo])hiIus Metcalfe, ayounger brother of Sir Charles. 
The Work was partly what is called in India ‘political,’ i)artly 
administrative. The ‘ political * duties of the Resident brought 
him primarily into contact with the Jlogul and his palace, 
but they also made his influence felt over the vast range of 
country which lies between Malwa on the south-east and the 
Punjab on the north-west. They thus embraced those 
numerous states, the appanages of the oldest and proudest 
and most powerful Rajpoot chiefs, which, together with inter- 
vening tracts of desert, make uj) the district called by a 
geographical fiction, as if it were a united whole, Rajpootaua. 
They included also the ‘protected Sikli states’ of Jhecnd, 
Puttiala, Iih3rtul, and Nabha, which, with numerous smaller 
chieftainships, were interlaced in a perplexing manner with 
the British territory. 

In his civil capacity as ‘ Commissioner ’ in the purely 
British territory, the Resident had to keep order, to administer 
justice, to superintend the apportionment and collection of the 
revenue, and to develop, as far as practicable, the resources 
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of n very impcrffctly ilcvylo|x<l country. Ilis ussistiintfi, who 
well' four or in nuinhcr, nsiially lived like the nieinhcrs of 
oni’ family, in tlie Residency houx- or conipouml. and after 
they had served their first ai)j)ronticeslii|i were lialde to l)e 
eiiiployi-d in any of the various <luties which lieloneed to 
file llesident hinisidf. Thiv thus managed at a very early 
staj.je of their car<-er to comhim' the functions of maeistrati’, 
collector, and jud^^e. 

The I>elhi district, happily for all concenual. was a non- 
regulation province. In spite of successive waves of foreieji 
coii'piest whicli laid swept over it. the native institutions had 
lieeii less <-haneed here than in almost any other part of Imlia. 
The veiierahle villaoe communities remained intact, ami the 
cm- of the Muelish olUcers was, hapjiily, not t<* ilestroy, hut 
to preserve and make the hi-st of them. That ' mystery of 
inii|uity.' as it has heen well ••alhil hy Sir John have, the law 
<if sales for iirrears of nait. luul not heen introtluci'd into the 


Ih'llii territory, ami justice was adminislereil not so much hy 
haril and fast rceulations, as on princijiles of natural eipiity. 
It is thus not too much to sav that i-verv ‘assistant’ to the 
Kesident, owinfj; to the variety of his work, the liberty he was 
allowed, ami the sense of responsihillty which was thus deve- 
loped, enjoyed almost uniipie facilities for showing what was in 
him. 


Amono tile ‘ assistants ’in IKJl was Charles Trevelyan, 
who hy his enerfjy, his ahility, and his fearlessness, had already, 
ill his suhonlinati* capacity, made a «»reat name. .Vmidst all 
l)ul universal ohlmpiy, he had struck holdly at corruption in 
hioh places, and at last, amidst all hut universal appreciation, 
hi' had levelled it with tin? oround. never aoaiii, it is to he 
hoped, to rear its head. He found a kindred spirit in the 
newly arrived John Lawrence, whom he had himself heen in- 
strumental in attracting thither ; and tlius began a friendship 
which lasted without intermission for nearly tifty years, till 
death ended or put the seal to it. The two frieiids did not 
remain long together now, for Trevelyan’ was called off in the 
following year to Bhurtpore, while John Lawrence remained 
behind in the city with which so much of his career was to ho 
hound up. 
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The impression, however, made hy tlie youn^i r man. who 
liad not yet done a stroke of professional woj k in India, upon 
the elder, was distinct enough, and has, after the lapse of some 
fifty years, in conversation with myself, been thus vividly 
iecalled : * ^\hen I first saw. John Lawrence he was in apj)ear- 
ance singiilarly like what he was in advanced life ; nay, he 
looked in a manner older than in after life: the lines in his 
face were even deeper. Pie had a hungi-y, anxious look. He 
seemed to be of a mercurial disposition. I do not mean that 
he had instability or the faults of the Irish character, but 
ho was earnest and restless. For example, he was veiy 
fond of riding, and lie always apjjeared to 1/e riding at a 
hand gallop. Here was the foundation for a man of action. 
1 did not seek for or detect any signs of what is ordinarily 
(;alletl “ superiority ” or greatness then, but, looking back now’, 
1 can see that what I did notice was capable of a much higher 
interpretation than I j/ut tipon it.’ 


.John Lawrence’s first appointment under the Resident was 
that of ‘ assistant judge, magistrate, and collector ‘ of the city 
and its environs— over an area, that is, of .some 800 square 
miles, and a population of about .*500,000 souls. Of fbis total 
the city itself contained some 200.000. and with their narrow 
round of interests and occupations, and their petty ci imes and 
quarrels, the work of the assistaiit magistrate would 1 m- in inci- 
pally concerne<l. The city population consisted of many dif- 
ferent elements. The capital of Mohammedan India of course 
contained a large number of Indian Mohnmniedans. but the 
larger portion was composed of Hindus, with an admixture of 
Sikhs and Afghans. 


The general insecurity of life and property at Delhi during 
the break up of the Mogul and the rise of the Mahratta jiower, 
had drawn thither, by a natural process of agglomeration, most 
of the stormy spirits of Northern and Central India. The 
criminal class in sucli a population would necessarily be 
large, and it was not unfrequently recruited by a reinforcement 
of arch criminals from the sanctuary of the palace. ‘Within that 
sanctuary the English magistrates were powerless. Slavery, 
polygamy, and concubinage — those inseparable adjuncts of 
Oriental des otism — retpned iinmolested The Siillateen, or 
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ininci'S of tin Mood, ‘ imn wlio foartil iKitlit-r God nor niiin, 
!Ui<l whom no (mo outside the palace would trust for a rupee, 
revelled within it in extrava"anco nml lust and infamy of 
(Vd-y description. Sometimes a pair of half-naked slave 
^irls, with the marks of stripes upon their hacks, would escape 
?rom th. windows of their j^ilded prison-house, and the R(.‘si- 
dent or his assistants would have the satisfaction of doclarino 
to tlie pursuin'; myrmidons of tlu' palace, that, having once 
touched Ihitish soil, they were free. \Vithin the palace all 
the otlices and all the etirjuelte ('f the old Mogul court were 
still scrui>idously preserved. Sometimes one of these digni- 
taries, forgetful even (jf the honour that reigns among thieves, 
would turn his sharp practices upon his hrother ministers. On 
other occasions— as in an incident related to me hy Sir Charles 
Trevelyan— they ventured to use the ill-gotten experience and 
faeiliti(‘s for crime ac(pnred within the imlace in the more ex- 
tended held of the city. The titular Lord Chancellor, or his 
et|uivalent. had set up, outside the palace, a regular factory for 
forging deeds. It was an easy task, for he possessed, in virtue 
of his ottice. tlie entire series of seals helonging to the former 
Kmperors and their chief oflicers. The existence of this factory 
was perfectly "ell known in the city, and even rcspcctahle 
men, when they found that the titles to their lands were dis- 
puted, resorted to it to get them set riglit hy forgery. One 
day a vjikil of the Raja of Rulluhghur reported at the residency 
that the ex-Chanccllor was at that moment forging the grant 
of a villager in his master’s territory. Tlie kotwal was sent 
with a juinHc amiitiitiiH to the place, and found the operation 
actually going on, and the ex-Chnncellor, who had in his 
possession at least a hundred seals of former Hakims of l)e))ii, 
was condemned to live 3'ear8* labour on the public roads. 

Tlie capture of Delhi hy the innlineers, twenty-six years 
later, has been to the history’ of the Delhi district, on a small 
scale, what the burning of Rome by the Gauls was to the 
whole course of Roman histor^y. Nearlj' all the contemporary 
records of the times of which I am writing perished in the 
llamcs ; but even in the absence of these, as well us of all 
private letters, knowing ns we do how John Lawrence felt and 
acted in after times, we can easily imagine the zest with which 
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he would have flung himself into advi-ntures of the kniglit- 
eri-ant kind when they came in his way — his rescue of a slave 
girl from her tormentors, or the arrest and punishment of 
a scoundrel horn in the purple, the momcmt that he dared to 
carry his malpractices beyond the charmed circle of tlie palae« 
walls. 

But the occupations of the assistant magistrate were not 
all of this exciting character, nor was liis intercourse conlined 
to the criminal classes. ‘ In those da^’s,’ saysJolm Lawrence, 
‘ many of the chiefs about Delhi still held houses and gardens 
in the city, to which they constantly resorted, partly t(j pay 
their respects to the representative of British power, and 
partly to enjoy the pleasures and luxuries of social life. There 
were then living also in Delhi old men of rank and familv, 
who had served in one capacity or other in the late wars ; nu n 
who had been employed in the irregular fashion under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley or Lord Lake, men who tised to be fond of 
telling storie.s of those interesting times, and to whom the names 
of Mr. Seton, the first Resident, of Sir Charles Metcalfe, of Sir 
David Ochtcrlony, and of Sir .John Malcolm were as house- 
hold words.’ Storyteller.s such as these found an excellent 
listener in John Lawrence, who, a still better storyteller 
himself, doubtless often retaliated in kind ; and thus, in his 
very first post, gathered an amount of experienco such as, 
in other jjarts of India, could only have been acquired very 
graxlually. He thus came to know the family histories of the 
cliiefs, their feelings and theii- wishes, their merits and their 
faults — a knowledge which afterwards .stood him in excellent 
stead when he had to deal on a wider scale, ns responsible 
ruler, with dispossessed or discontented Sikh chieftains scat- 
tered over a newly conquered province. 

John Lawrence remained at Delhi for nearly four years, 

‘ working regularly and steadOy without any change or intcj - 
mission.’ Once indeed he joined a hog-hunting expeditioji 
given by Trevelyan on an extensive scale in some large 
tamarisk jungles on the banks of the Jumna; and once or 
twice he paid hasty visits to his brother George, who ^'as then 
entertaining, at his house at Kurnal, Henry Lawrence and the 
sister (Honoria) who had come out to India with them. On 
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Miirclt IHlll. Henry lunl wriHcu fnnii Kurnal In Ins sister 
l,< titia at Imiuic, ‘ You may imaj'iiu- how •iliul we are tliat John 
has j;ot himself appninleil to D. Uii. He is now witliin a tew 
hniii s nl us ami in vi iy eond liamls ; on my return to Kurnal 
at till' < ml of the montli lie will eome over.’ Ami it is pleasant 
l<i read ill a letter written to me. and dated • Kehruary IH, 
IKKO, Ihiohton.' from Hnnoria mow Mrs. Barton), the sister 
iniieerneil. how these antieiiiations of the family were fultilh-d : 

* Durinu tin- tifteen months that we lived with our hrother 
(iior^i-at Kurnal, John oeeasii*nally visited us. and made us 
verv hajijiv. He seemed (piite satistied with his position at 
|)elhi. and liked his work, and we knew that he luul warm 
friemls in the Commissioner and his family.' It may he 
mentioned that, mmh as he liked the Commissioner, he did 
not, as the other ‘ assistants ’ usually di<l. live in the Hesid«-ney 
eomjiouiHl, hut in a separate house, a mile ami a-half oil. with a 
ehaplain of the nanu' of Everest, with whom he had struek up 
a frii iulship. Nor is it without intiaesl to n niark that amono 
till' younj* Enolishnu'n tlu-n to he found at Helhi was Hohert 
Napier, who at that very time was en^’aj’ed, at the head of ii 


body of .sappers, in stri-ntitheninn the fortilieations whieh, 
twenty-seven years later, were so lono to hid deliance to the 
forei'S whieh John Lawrence was to keep hurrying thither from 
his distant province. 
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At the c-iul of his four years’ apin-enticcshij) in the c ity of 
Dc-lhi, John Lawrence was transferrc^cl to a ‘district' and placed 
in charge* of the northern division of tlic Delhi territory. Its 
chief station was Paniput, at a distance of some twenty mile s 
from which there lay the important military cantonment of 
Kurnal. But the Paniimt district needed no cantonment to 
ke-ej) alive the martial spirit, or to awake the* military asso- 
ciations, which are insopnrahly comu-eted with its liisloi : 
for what the plain of Esdraelon has been to Jewish, and the 
caiHC of Stirling to Scottish, history ; wlait Be-lgienn has in 
later times been to the history of the wliole of Eurojio ; — that 
the Paniput elistrict is to the? liistory of the Indian peninsula. 
It i.s. in short, the battlefield of India. 

Not to speak of less important combats and camijnigns in- 
numerable, three times ove‘r the fate of the whole* peniuseda 
has been decided within its boundaries. It was here, in l.'jSb, 
that Akbar, the gi’catest of the Moguls — then a stripling of 
thirteen years old — after i)erforniing, according to the story, 
prodigies of personal valour, which we may believe or not, 
succeeded, ns we must believe, under the guidance of the able 
general, Behram Khan, who nominally served under him, in 
winning back for his father, Humayun, the empire* which he 
had lost. It was here in 1739 that the upstart Nadir Shah, 
the greatest warrior whom modern Persia has produced, after 
raising himself to the Persian throne, and beating back the 
Turks and Russians to the west and north, and taking Herat 
and Canelahar, Ghuzni and Cabul, to the east and south, 
shattered the forces of the Mogul Mohammed Shah, and carried 
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oinii, spoils of ivllii os his prize. An.l it wns here, onco 
tiior. . in ITC.l that Alnne.l Shah. Domani. after repeatedly 
iiixatliiiK India tliroii^'h the Ishylnr l’a^s, liiially «lefeated 
}}m' Maliratta ho^t^, and, after ineredihle slaughter, tlrovo tlieir 
n niiiaiit lu adlonj’ southward over the Nerhndda, deprivi-d for 
llic filin' of all fln iv northern eonquests. Had it not been for 
this crowning victory, the Mahrattas must have overrun ainl 
<nin|m rt<l all Upper India thirty years and more before the 
AVi lli >-h vs eanie to stop tln ni. 

Inflinneed, it may be. by thes«‘ historical traditions, tin* 
p( r<pl<- of tin Panijint district bore a character for turbulence 
and disatb'ction beyond tliat of any of the adjoinino districts ; 
and. if lh<‘ city of Helhi had oiveii John Lawrence an insight, 
which he could hanlly have obtaiiu'il elsewhere, into the con- 
dition of all classes of a city population, as well as of the older 


a)'i'>tocraev, it is eipially certain that few ilistricts cmild have 
^ivm liiui so thorou;;h an acqnaintam-e with the wants ami 
habits of the lii-st part of the inhabitants of India, its ajiricul- 
tural iiopulation and — what is more material to nolo here — 
with, perhaps, the very best section of that best lairt, the 
widely spread race of Juts. 

Ijct us then, as in tht' case, of the city of Dellii itself, and 
for the same reasons, dwell for a moment on the history and 
leadino characteristics of the race which, under various desig- 
nations, occupies by far the larger part of the country in which 
John Lawrence’s active life is henceforward to be passed. 

The Jats are saiil by Tod, the historian of Itajpootana, to 
be ihscemhd from tlm ancient Getjc, or Scythians. The 
apjiarent similarity of name, no doubt, suggested the precise 
Scythian tribe to which he assigns tlieir origin ; but their 
handsome, prominent features and their tall, bony frames 
clearly proclaim their northern birth. They arc to bo found 
.scattered over nearly the whole of the country between the 
Jhehnn and the Jumna, and extend southward even to Bhurt- 
pore and .\gra. Like otlier horde.s of northern invaders, which, 
from the time of Darius and Xerxes dowmwards, have poured 
into India from the wilds of Central Asia, they were, in their 
turn, conquered and absorbed by tho compact and complex 
civilisation of the country which they overran, and they thus 
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became almost as Brahminical in theii- belief and in^litntions 
as the Hindus themselves. Indeed, the same process was then 
Koin" on in India which was repeated on a larger scale in 
Europe in the fourth and following centuries after Clirist, 
and it was attended with like results. The successive hordi .s 
of Ostrogoths and Visigoths, of Vandals and Eranks, of 
Bulgarians and Slavonians, who overran the decaying fal)ric 
of the Pioman Empire, were themselves taken captive by the 
nascent Christianity and by the majestic system of law which 
are its most fruitful and enduring legacies to the AVestern 
world. But the stereotyped religion of the Hindus could not 
satisfy the si)iritual wants of the .Tats, in the way in which 
Christianity with its few rules and its all-embracing principles, 
its boundless power of development, and its n<laptability to 
the most diverse conditions of time and place, was able to 
meet the needs of the progressive nations of the AYest. And 
the .Tats have, to an extent which is very remarkable in an 
Oriental people, been able to appreciate and assimilate one 
elevated creed after aiiotber, as they have, successively, hccii 
presented to them. 

At one time the new impulse came in tho shai)e of that 
gi-cat religious and social movement which, starting in tho 
breast of an unlettered sbepherd of Mecca, was carried by 
the half-naked Arabs and by those whom they conquered and 
inspiied, amidst the cruinhling of all older thrones and t;r(‘eds, 
in one sweep of unbroken conquest from Gibraltar to Hellii. 
At another time, as in the case of the x'cligiou preacluHl by 
the pious and gentle prophet Nauuk, it came in the shape of 
a peaceful iuternal reformation. In this way many of tho 
Juts, especially those along tho southern Indus, heenme 
fervent Muslims, while others, several centuries later, especially 
those in tho central districts about Lahore and Umritsur, 
became equally fervent Siklis — ‘ disciples,’ that is, of Nanuk, 
and of the Gm’us or religious leaders of whom he was tho 
spiritual progenitor. 

Strange, at first sight, that the same people should ho able 
to embrace with equal enthusiasm creeds so different as those 
of Mohammed and of Nanuk ! And strange, also, that the 
hatred between the votaries of each should be so intense that 
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.lolm Lnwronco coiilil nfl'ord in tlu' crisis of onr fiitc to juit 
linns freely into ttie hands of one of tliese sections, in full 
eonii<l<nce that they would use them, not uf^ainst their 
eominon masters hut ajjainst their own hrethren ! I>ut it 
will he (H>covered on a closer investii^ation that the funda- 
mental principles of hoth relij^ions were the same. iJoth 
were I'asi’d on an antagonism to idolatry, and hoth proelaimed 
:is tln ir leadinj' iloetrines the Unity of God and the ^•llualit•y 
of man. And it is a imdancholy fact of human nature, as 
ohservahle in tlic Kast us in the West, that they who ditVer 
hast on relij'ious <iuestions ‘'emrally hate the most, ^^hether 
an Kastern raee, which has proved itself so sinjiularly itlastic 
in relij:ious matters as to adojit successively three such religions 
as the Hindu, the Mohammedan, and the Sikh, will he capahlo 
of a yet further step in advance, and ho ready, when it is pro- 
perlv presented to them, to emhrace t'hristianity. is a question 
which is eipiully interestin'' in an ethnolo'^ical and reli^'ious 
point of view. 

As far south as Kurnal all the .Tats adopted the name and 
creed of Sikiis, hut those heytiml are still Hindus in creed 
and retain their original name. The Sikh religion was, at 
lirst, merely a reformed Hinduism. Hut in process of time 
it heeame much more, and may he described rather ns ‘ the 
military and political sjiirit superadded to a reformed religion.' 
'I’he Sikhs are ecpially well known as excellent ami thrifty 
cultivators of the soil and as hardy and formidahle soldiers. 
Tlieir fi-elings, social and political, are highly democratic ; 
and tliough they rally round the leaders of their race, it is 
in the free spirit of associates rather than of servants. Those 
•Tats wh(» have not adopted the new religion ai’e ijiiito as 
fearless and industrious, hut are more peacefully inclined, 
than their Sikh hn thren. They know how to defend their 
rights, shouhl anyone he venturesome enough to attack them, 
with the most ell'ectual of arguments ; and the only real obstaclo 
to our conquests in the north of hidia in the heginning of 
this century came from them. It was the gi-eat Jat chiefship 
of llhurtpore, for instance, which rolled back for a time the 
victoriotis career of Lord Lake. 

Such, then, was the fftcc, thrifty, iudustrious, independent, 
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stoutly attached to theii' village communities and their 
ancestral acres — with which John LawTence had now to (U-al 
in his new appointment as collector-magistrate of the I’anipiit 
district. How did he deal with them ? 

I shall presently quote the testimon3’, vigorous as it is 
discriminating, of the only Englishman who can speak with 
personal knowledge of John Lawrence’s work at Panipxit. 
But first let us inquii'e in more general terms what the duties 
of a collector-magistrate are or were : I say were, for many 
changes have taken place since John Lawrence’s time, and it 
has, I believe, been found necessary to carry out one change 
in particular which ho always strongly deprecated — the separa- 
tion of the judicial functions from those of the collector of 
re^enuo. riiousands of educated Englishmen who appreciate 
Lord Lawi-ence warmly, and regard him as one of those 
national heroes of whom England may justly be most proud, 
yet have a very inadequate notion of the long and painful 
period of self-discipline and probation which prepai'od the way 
for bis success. They know little of the labours, multifarious 
and yet monotonous, exhausting yet also refreshing ; of that 
union of a liberty which is practically unfettered with a 
responsibility the most real, which go to form the characters 
and shape the careers of Englishmen in India, ami which 
have jiroduced, in spite of many mistakes and shortcomings, 
a succession of statesman-soldiers, and soldier-statesmen, 
such as no imperial state has before jn'oduced, and in the long 
roll of wliom there arc few names equal, and not one superior, 
to that of John LawTcnce. 

A ‘district ’ usually contains a population of several hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who are spread over several thousand 
square miles of tendtory and are distributed among many 
hundreds of villages and townships. Over this vast area and 
these multitudinous interests the ‘ collector,’ sometimes with 
a small staff of European assistants, sometimes, as in the 
case of John Lawence at Paniput, singlehanded, rules as a 
kind of terrestrial providence. His i>rimary duty, as his 
name implies, is the collection of the revenue or land-tax on 
the punctual payment of which the solvency of the Indian 
Government depends, while on the care with w’hich it was 
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nri”infil]y nsscsscd, on its modovate and fixed aniount, and 
on the leniency with whic-h, in times of exceptional distress, 
its payment is inforcod, depends in tn’eat measure that for 
which alone it is to he hoiied our Indian Kmpire exists — the 
jirosiH-rity an<l happiness of its inha))itauts. 

In provinces svliieh have been lone settled, the collection of 
the revenue is, except where the iiowers of naturi' have been 
moia- than ordinarily unkind, a work of no jp-eat dilliculty. 
In fact, owinuto the' admirable village system which, in tlie 
Nortli-Wcst Trovinces and in the runjab, the most ardent of 
our reformers have hapjiily been content to leave nnrefornusl, 
it may almost be .said to collect itself. Tax-satherers in 
Kn^laml may be surprised to hear that the taxes in these 
l)ruvinces often iiossess the iiccnliarity of beinj' paid before 
they are asked for. Ihit the collector of revenue is, or rather 
perhaps was, also a ma^dstrate, and is responsible for the 
administration of justice throu'jhout his district. Kvery 
c riminal, from a dacoit or a thuK down to the petty thief, is 
brought before him. 1 le is expected to redress every ^a-ievance, 
from a murrain ainonR the (locks or a scourge? of locusts 
among the crops, down to ‘a claim to a waterspout in the 
bazaar’ or an opprobrious epithet. For many hours every 
day while the rain is descending in cataclysnis and turning 
the world into a vnpour-batli, or again, while the sun is 
scorching it like a furnace and baking it till it is hard as 
iron, he sits patiently on in his stifling cutcherry, listening, 
rejnoving. advising, consoling, condemning. 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timer, im. volviptas, 

(laudia, discursus. nostri cst farrago libclli. 


The collector has to Jioop his eye npon the police, well 
knowing that they will work effectively if that eye, or one of 
the thousand Argus eyes which he reciuircs, bo npon them : 
without it they will do nothing, or worse than nothing. 
* Everything,’ say.s R. H. Oust, in an excellent article on the 
subject in the ‘ Calcutta Review,’ ‘ which is done by the 
executive government is done by the collector in one or 
other of his capacities — publican, auctioneer, sheriff, road- 
maker, timber-dealer, rccruiting-scrgoaut, slayer of wild 
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beasts, bookseller, cattle-breetler, postmaster, vaccinator, dis- 
counter of bills, and registrar.’ New tanks to be constructed ; 
rivers to be bridged, to be turned into new courses or back 
into theii- old ones ; new roads to be made ; new dispensaries, 
hospitals, schools, or jails to bo built ; lands to be cleared or 
drained ; primseval forests to be felled or new ones to be 
planted ; now crops or new methods of cultivation to be 
introduced; — all these come within the collector’s legitimate 
and ordinary functions, ^^^lo is sufficient, it may well lie 
asked, for these things ? No one is altogether sufficient ; but 
it is simply sm-prising, thanks to the energy, the sagacity, 
the i)unctuality, the strong love of justice, and the careful 
and loving study of the native character which so many of 
our administrators in the latter days of the East India 
Company possessed, how few of them fell conspicuously short 
of such success as is attainable by poor human nature. 

But the most important duties of the collector-magistrate 
are not discharged in the stitlmgcutcheiTy at the central station, 
but rather in that ‘ cutcherry on horseback,’ or under the easily 
shifted tent, which forms his locomotive home during some live 
months in the j-ear. Whenever the season is favr)urable — 
whenever, that is, the deluges of rain or the f)verpowerijig 
heat allow him to do so — ho makes a progi'ess through his 
dominions, which is only not a royal jirogi’css because it is 
something more, pitching his tent, now here, now there, as 
best suits the purposes of his work. The people have now 
no longer to go to see him, but, what is much better, he 
goes to see them. He rides about reth*essing human wrongs. 
Divested of all state, and often quite alone, he visits each vil- 
lage contained in his cure of souls, takes his seat umler some 
immemorial tree or beside the village well, where the village 
elders soon cluster around him. lie talks to them, listens to 
their stories and theii* grievances, discusses the weather and 
the crops, and settles on the spot itself — sometimes by a mere 
word, sometimes by a long investigation of many days to- 
gether some outstanding boundary dispute which lias been 
the cause of heart-bumings and heail-breakings for many 
generations. He thus gets to know the jieoph* and to he 
known of them. He makes allowance for then* many faults — 
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tyrants ; he appreciati-s their simple virtues, and is rewanled 
ill liis turn — a reward not <*ften ‘,'iven to an Englishman wlien 
111 - has risen to a higher gra<h’— hy their gratitude, their re- 
sjaet, and tlieir alYection. Often, iinleed, when a magistrate 
has ris<n to tlu' top of the tree, and is the victim of the 
seamlal and the env>, tlie ingratitude and tlie self-seeking, 
tile eti'jiietti- and the nllieialisiu which haunt the anti-ehamhcrs 
of tile gieat, and limls that he is in that worst of solitudes, 
alone amidst a crowd, must h«* look regretfully hack upon 
tile sim|)ler life, tlie purer motives, and the more satisfying 
rewards which were his once liajipy lot. 

.\nd now let us hear what ('harlos Ilaikes, the autlatr of 
one of the best hooks tin this and kindred suhjects,' and. like 
(diaries Trevelyan, another lifelong friend of John Lawrence, 
writes from his personal recollection ahout the duties which 
the Paniput district reijuireil, and of the way in which John 
liawreiice di.n-hargi-d them. 


Earlv ill the year IfiJS John Lawrenco was stationed at the 
ancient and historically famous town of Paniput. Ho was ‘ otheiut- 
ing ’ as magistrate and collector of the district. He had also to 
conduct a settlement and survey of the lands comprised in his dis- 
trict. lad us glance for a moment at the details of the sort of work 
ami duty eodfided to this young Irishman. Paniput is situated 
on the high road from Dcdhi to the Puujah, ahout seventy miles 
north-west of Delhi. The district is inliahilod by Juts, industrion.s 
Hindu peasants, devoted to agriculture, and attached by the 
strongest ties to tlio land; hy (loojurs, who wore given to cuttle- 
lifting : and by Ihinghurs (Knjpoots converted to a nominal form of 
Mohammedanistn), who were as jealous of their land as the Juts, 
still worse thieves than tlio Goojurs, with a taste for promiscuous 
rohhery and murder into the bargain. These men, it is to he 
reiiKunhered. are not at all like the typical ‘ meek Hindu,’ but on 
tlu‘ contrary arc lull, strong, bold fellows, detonninod and ready to 
light for every incli of their land and every head of their cattle. In 
those days tliey never went out to plough or to herd their ImQ'aloes 
without sword, shield, and often a long matchlock over their 
shoulders. 

Over some -100, 000 of a population like this, scattered in largo 
• XoUs OH the Xorth^Ucit ProVittefi v/ India, 
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^illages througli an area of 800,000 acres, John Lawrence ruled 
supreme. He himself in those days had very much the cut of a Jat, 
being wiry, tall, muscular, rather dark in complexion, and without 
an ounce of superfluous fat or flesh. lie usually wore a sort of com- 
l)romise between English and Indian costume, had his arms ready at 
hand, and led a life inter 2 )arcs, rather than a foreigner 

or a despot, among the people. Yet a despot he was, as any man 
soon discovered who was hold enough or silly enough to question 
his legitimate authority— a despot, but full of kindly feelings, and 
devoted heart and soul to duty and hard work. 

As magistrate he had charge of the police— a handful of .sowars, 
or troopers, mounted on coiuitry horses and armed with sword and 
pistol, and mostly retained at headquarters, and tho oriUnarv con- 
stabulary force stationed at the various tlianahs, or police-stations, 
dotted over the district. Each of these stations was under the 
charge of a thanadar. or chief of police, with a jemadar, or sergeant, 
a mohurrir, or scribe, and a dozen or so of police burkundazes 
(literally ‘ hurler of fire who, armed with sword or lance, formed 
the rank and file of the force. But these were supplemented by a 
nondescript but very useful village ofiiciiil, a choukedar, whose duty 
was that of a watchman or parish constable, and a reporter (to tho 
thanadar) of all crime.s, .sudden deaths, or other noteworthy events 
whicli happened in his village. This was the framework of the dis- 
trict police, little changed from the system which had prevailed for 
centuries under tho Emperors of Delhi. It was a system sufliciently 
eflicacious to protect the public under ajust and energetic magistrate, 
and an apt engine of oppression under a venal or, above all, under a 
careless and slothful official. Suffice it to say that John Lawrence at 
Paniput was the right man in the right place, and for the following 
reasons. 

First, he was at all times and in all places, oven in his bed- 
room, accessible to the people of his district. Ho loved his joke 
with the sturdy farmers, his chat with tho city bankers, his argu- 
ment with the native gentry, few and far between. When out with 
Ins dogs and gun ho had no end of questions to ask every man ho 
met. After a gallop across country, he would rest on a charpoy, or 
country bed, and hold an impromptu levte of all tho village folk, 
from the headman to tho barber. ‘ Jan Larens,' said the people, 
sub janta,’ that is, knows everything. For this very reason he was 
a powerful magistrate, and, I may hero add, a brilliant and in- 
valuable revenue officer. 

Secondly, he was never above his work. I have an indistinct 
recollection of his arresting a murderer, on receiving intelligence of 
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tlic crime, witli lii^ own hand. At all events, where the report of a 
mnnhr. an atVray with woimdinp. or a serious robbery came in. 
John Lawrence was at once i>> the saddle and oft to the spot. A\ ith 
jrrcaler deliberation, but equal self-devotion, he proceeded to the spot 
to investigate important disputes about land, crops, water privileges. 
l)nundarics. and so forth. Tlu' Persian proverb, “ Disputes about land 
must be settled on the land ‘ Kuzca zianecii huh dir zuviccn ' — 
was often «*n liis tongue. 

'Diirdly, owing to this determination to go about for himself and 
to liear what everybody had to say about everything, he shook oil*, 
nay. lie utterly confounded, the tribe of flatterers, sycophants, and 
informers who. when they can got the opportunity, dog the steps of 
the Indian ruler. Wliat chance had an informer witli a man who 
was bent on seeing everything with his owni eyes'? 

.\11 this miglit have bec-n said of Donald Macleod. of lloberl 
Montgomery, and of other friend.s of Ijawrenco who became great 
Indian arhuinistrntors. Dut .lohn Lawrence had in addition a 
i|ua)ily of liardncss. not amounting to harshnes.s. Imt not short of 
severity, wliich made the malefactor tremble at hi.s name. He 
might or lie might not be loved-- this seemed to bo his mind — but 
respected he would ho at all events. 

1 have said enongli to show that in the early days of his Indian 
career John Lnwreneo was a most energetic and vigorous magis- 
trate. 'I'o do any sort of justico to the training of those days which 
jn-epared him for future distinction. I must nowtuni to Lawrence as 
a revenue oflicer. The good old East India Company whieli he 
Served, and wliich calhal the young men setit out to rnlo her pro- 
vinces ‘writers.’ ealled the chiefs who gathered up her laes of 
riip«-es and ruled her landed millions ‘ collectors.’ John Lawrence 
then was a ' collector. ‘ as well as a magistrate, and just then the 
collector's work was in a transition state, which entailed severe 
labour and tested every faculty. The groat survey and settlement 
of the land was in progress; boundaries were to be marked, every 
village measured and mapped, and registers of the area, the soil, tlio 
enllivators, the rent, the land-tax in short, of all the fact.s and 
figures uft'eeting the laud, were to bo made. 

IIow it happened that LaisTcnce was expected single-handed to 
accomplish so vast a work I cannot tell. ' All that I can say is that 
when I was sent to help him, I cannot remember that lie had any 
one to share his burden except his native oflleinls, who in those days 
had purely minislerinl powers in the revenue departments. For 
seven or eight months ho lived amongst the agricultural classes in 
his tent, and thus mastered the detail of revenue work. 
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I was younger than Lawrence, and had been only three or four 
years in India wJien I went to join him at Panipiit. For very good 
reasons I shall never forget my first inteiwiew with my chief. He 
was, I was going to say. in his shirt sleeves, only I am not sure that 
he wore a shirt in tho.se days — I think lie had a chujikiin, or 
native undergarment — surrounded by what seemed to me a mob of 
natives, with two or three dogs at his feet, talking, writing, dictating — 
in short, doing cutcherry. 

After some talk with me he suuuned up thus ; ‘ Now look at 
this map. Paniput district is dirtded into nine thanahs < police 
circuits): I give you these three at the north-western extremity, 
including the large cantonment of Kunial. I put the police and 
revenue work under you. Slind, you are not to get into rows witii 
the military authorities. If you behave well to them, they will be 
civil to you. If you can keep crime down and collect your revenue 
in your share of the district, I will not interfere until you. If you 
want help, come to mo. All reimrts of your ouni thanalis will be 
sent to you, I shall soon know what you are made of. Go, and do 
not be hard on the zemindars (landowntcrs). Government revenue, 
of course, must bo paid, but do not be hard : “ The calf gets the milk 
which is left in tlic cow.” Come .and see me sometimes.’ 

Lawrence thus trusted me and taught me to trust myself. From 
that hour my fortune as a public ollicer was made. I learned my 
work under the ablest of musters, and shall ever gratefully remem- 
ber the day which saw me installed as assistant to the young magis- 
trate and collector of Paniput. 

John Lawrence remained in charge of the district wliic h 
has been thus vigorously described for nearly two years 
(1835-37), and during the gi-eater part of that time he was 
the sole British officer in charge of the administration. The 
district was in had order when he came into it, for his prede- 
cessor had not been very competent. Part of it, moreover, 
had suffered from the <li-ought of 1833 and 1884. ‘ To bring 

people,’ says John Lawrence, ‘ who were impoverished and 
discontented into order and contentment ; to’make them pay 
their land-tax punctually ; to deter, if not to wean, them from 
then,' habits of life, which were those of their ancestors for 
centuries ; to revise the aasessment of the land-tax which had 
broken down, and at the same time to caiTy on and improve 
the general administration, was no light task.’ 

In his predecessor’s time the revenue had often been 
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l•()lloctc<l almost in tlio Sikli fashion, at tho point of the swor<l. 
Soldiers and ''uns had heon the ordinary ace()nii>animents of 
tile revenue-collector. This John Lawrence did not like, and 
he (k ternnne<t to f»et on without them. There was om- walled 
village in jiartieiilar which was notorious for its recusancy. 
John liawrence surrouinled it by night with his own police, 
ami. stationing a small knot of them on each track which led 
to the pa>tur< s, gave them strict orders to turn hack into the 
villagi- all the cattle as they came out in the early morning. 
The police ilid as they Were told, and the village cowherds 
tooli haeli word that tlie orders of the Sahih were that no 
cattle Wire to he allowed to go to pasture till the land-tax was 
paid, .\nother and another sortie was attemjited hy the cow- 
herds, hut always with tho same result. Meanwhile the cattle 
well' heeoming more Imngry and more obstreperous, and at 
last a ileputation of the villagers came out and askeil for an 
iiitervii'W with tin- Sahih. It was gi'atitisl : hut he soon found 
that they had conn- armed only with the usual »o« poK.saamx ; 
tlu-y had no moiu-y and could not pay. ‘ Well,’ sai<l the 
sahil), ‘ I will let yon go to the next village to borrow it. 
and if you bring hack eitln-r the sum von owe or a bond from 
the hanker to pay it ha* you within a certain <lay. well ami 
good. Otherwise tin- cattle stay wliere they are.* 'i’he depu- 
tation saw that the Sahih was in i-arnest, and soon returned 


with the money. The cattle were able, by two or three o’clock 
in tin- afternoon, to pass out to their long-delaye«l morning 


nn-al. ami tlu-re was no more trouble in the eolh-etion of tho 
ri vi-nin- in that part of tlio ilistriet; no need of guns, or 
soklii-rs, or even police. 

.\nother incidi-nt, told me by Sir Richard Pollock, is 
(-qiially illustrative of the change produced in the Puniput 
district by the ehango of rnlt-r. His predecessor, as I liiivo 
said, hinl not ho(-n enough of u terror to evildoers ; crimes had 
inoronsf-d jmi i jiiixsii with revenue arrears, and in his strenuous 
t-ndeavoms to introduce a complete reformation John Law- 
rence’s health broke down. One day a Ilailoylmry contem- 
porary, who was at work in an adjoining district, rode over to 
see him and found him ill in hod. Nothing seemed to interest 
or arouse him. In the course of a talk, which was all on one 
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side, Lis friend liappened to nieution tlmt at a place wLero lie 
had changed horses that morning he had found the stand of a 
fakk, and entering into a conversation with him had asked 
whether there was anything new stiiring in the neighbourhood. 
‘ Indeed there is,’ replied the fakir ; ‘ Sahib is gone, an<l 
everybody regi-ets him ; for one, Larens Sahib, has come in 
his place who is quite a different sort of man ; ’ and he then 
went on to draw a dismal iiictuie of the way in which rub s 
were enforced, rogues punished, and revenue arrears collected. 
‘ Sucli a recognition of my efforts by such a man,’ .said John 
Lawrence, in telling the story, ‘ acted upon me like a tonic, 
and I seemed to mend from that hour.’ 

Thus the work gi-ew under John Lawrence’s hands, and tlie 
natives knew who was king. In the evening he used to hold 
what he called liis durbar — that is, he would sit outside his tent 
in the loosest of loose <li-esses and talk by the hour to all comers. 

‘ You Feringhis,’ said an old chief to iiiin one night, who had 
seen what he thought to he better days, ‘ are wonderful 
fellows ; here are two of you managing the whole country for 
miles round. When I was a young man we should have been 
going out four or live humlred horsemen strong to plunder 
it.’ So entirely uas John Lawrence thrown on the natives 
for society and for recreation during his Paniput life, that he 
seems to have half forgotten his own language. A young 
civilian, who called upon him one <lay on his way up the 
country, told John Thorntoji on his return that he had hardly 
been able to make out wliat Lawrence .said to him, his 
conversation was so interspersed with Persian words and 
expressions. 

But the natives were not his only companions. If he had 
a good horse or a good dog he never felt alone ; and he took 
cai’e in this sense of the word never to he alone, llis means at 
this time were small, and he never spent much upon himself ; 
hut the sight of a line ./Vi-ab was, once and again, too much for 
him, as an incident he was fond of tolling, and which has 
been handed on to mo by Sir Bichard Pollock, shows. 

One day a sheikh brought a hatch of Arabs to his station, 
and one of the first visitors to the stables was, as a matter 
of coiu'se, the collector-magistrate. A i)articulaily fine Ai'ab, 
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nu.i.cl Clinml.., to„l< liis fmuy: Imt. as tl..’ imcc i.anusl fm- 
if was tlina' tbousaial nqucs, and no crtorts could in<huv tlio 
owm r l«) take a MimUir sum. >vliiK- all tliai Jolin Lawrence 
possesse.l in the worM was two tlmusaml rupees, lie was 
<)l)li^e(l at last to home disconsolate. On the way it 
oei in red to him to make one effort more, ami when he reached 
his Iionie lie out out his two money-haos, each containing ii 
tliousiiml rnjiees, pul i>ne ha^ on each side of him in Ins 
hiioov, jiml drove straight hack to tin' sheikh. Ashe stepped 
.lowii he look care to shake tin- hags NVell and make the 
eoidcnts jingle in the old man's ears, and exidained again 
that he could ]»ay down so much in cash and no mort — that 
hi' had no more. Tlu' cheerful jingle of the rupees was too 
much for the deah'r, and Lawri iice went home the happy 
possessor of the Arab, hut without a penny in the workl that 
he covild call his own. 

J5ut Chanda was not so had a hargnin after all. On om- 
occasion he saved his owner's life. John laiwrence was 
galloping home late one night, as his custom was, across 
country, when tin' Arab came to a d<‘ad stand, nearly shooting 
his rider over his hea<l. Lawrence tried to spur him tni, hut 
Chanda la-fused to move, and only after hacking a good way, 
ami thi n taking a considerahli' circuit, conHented to continue 
in the former direction. The night was very dark, and 
Jjawrence, who had never known his horse do the like hefore, 
was a good deal puz/lcd. The next day he managed to make 
his way hack to the place, when he found, to his horror, that 
he had ridden at full gallop right up to a large open under- 
ground tank or cistern, such as are not uncommon in tliat 
thirsty country, some thirty feet deej). One step more \vo\ild 
have been the death of both horse and rider. And often 
afterwards, in looking over the points of a liorso, he would 
draw attention to the full, round, in'omiiient eye, able to take 
in rays of light invisible to man, which had caught sight of 
the yawning chasm immediately below him in that dark night. 
' It was an eye like that,’ ho said one day, as he was examin- 
ing a fine horse’s head in Mr. 'Woolncr’s studio, ‘ which saved 
my life.’ 

The post of coUectoi-magistrate of Pnuiput, which had 
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hitherto I, ecu only an ‘ acting ’ one, now hecanu- pei inan. ntiv 
vacant, and John Lawrence, who ha^l not been tliou^lit too 
youns to reduce anarchy to order on a miniimnn of pav, was 
thought, as it seems, too young now that it had been so re - 
duced to keep things going and to receive the proper salary. 
And, to make the iUsappointinent more complete, he was 
sup^-seded by a civilian who, having failed as a jiidge and 
having been deprived of the less onerous aiipointinent, was 
now given the far more ditlicult post of collector and magis- 
trate of Paniput ! It was red tape with a vengeance ; but if 
it Just gave John Lawence the hatred of red tape wliieh he 
certainly showed when he was in a position to burst throu-di 
Its bonds, it may be well for all concerned that the disappoint- 
ment came upon him. 

lurned out of Paniput, John Lawrence reverted to his 
‘substantive’ post as assistant magistrate and collector of 
Dcllii, and many years afterwards he thus summed up what, 
as ho thought, he had seen and done and gained in these lirst 
live years of work in India. 

Daring my eliarge of the Paniput district. I completed my train, 
ing as a civil oflicer. It was a hard one. it is true, l)utoiic wliiclj I 
had no caUBO ever to regret. It has facilitated all my subscnuenl 
labours, no matter bow varied, bow onerous. I had become well 
acquainted with the duties of an administrator both in a lui"e city 
and in an important agricultural di.strict. 1 had come in contact with 
all classes of the people, high and low. I had mad., acquaintance 
witli most of the criminal classes, and understood their habits of life. 

I had Been all the different agricultural races of that part of India. I 
JiaU learned to understand the peculiarities of the tenure of laud, the 
circumstances of Indian agriculture, canal and well irrigation, as 
well as the habits, eocial customs, and leading characteristics of the 
people. During this period, I defined and marked off boundaries 
lietwcen ^^Uage lands, which had been the cause of sanguinary 
feuds for generations ; I revised the revenue assessments of the 
land; I fluperintended the coUection of the revenue; I liad charge 
of the treasury ; I sought out and brought to justice a number of 
great crimmals ; I managed the police, and, in fact, under the 
liumbJo designation of magistrate and collector, was the pivot round 
winch the whole administration of the district revolved. Li th 0 
discharge of my multifarious duties I visited, in all cases of more 
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tl.aii onliiinrv ilifficully. tlic very loonlity itself. For the most part, 
my only aids in all this work woe tlie native collectors of llie dif- 
feia iit sul.divisions of the country. In addition to all the.se duties. 
I did what I could to relieve the .sick. In those days we had no 
disiMnsiiries. and the civil duty of the medical ollher was limited to 
tlie elun>:e of the jail. I used to carry about a j^ood sized medicine, 
c hest, and. when the day's work was over, was constantly surrounded 
hv a crowd of people askinj' for relief for most of ' the ills to >\liieh 
Ih sh is heii Many a poor creature 1 had thus to send away, simply 
from fe ar of doinj; him harm. 

Snell was my daily life for nearly two years, and smh were the 
lives of niv brother civilians in adjacent districts. Half our lime 
was s)>ent in tents; and every jwu-tion of our charges would at one 


lime or the other he duly visited, so that in the event of any unto- 
ward accident, or serious crime, we could judge pretty convctly ns 
to tlie iieeuliar cireinustanees eonnected with it. These were very 
hap|>v days. Our time was fully oceupied. and our work was of a 
nature to call fortli all our c-uergies, all our sympathies, and all our 
abilities. Our emoluments were relatively small, iuitthe experience 
and tin* credit no gained stood us in good stead in after years. 
Oni'ing this period I saw little of Knglish soeiefy, linding that I 
could not enjoy it and also aceomplish my work. Thus 1 seldom 
visited the cantonments except on urgent business, and then only, n.s 
a rule, for a single day. In those days 1 im-t with many curious ad- 
vc'nturcs, and on some occasions was in considerable peril of life, 
hut good fortune and careful managemoit combined brought mo 
successfully out of thorn all. 


These hist simple words are tantalising enongh. Tiny 
suggest hut they do not satisfy, llow suggestive and liow 
unsatisfying I have the best of reasons for kiu>wing. for old 
friends of John Lawrence have told me, alike in writing and 
in conversation, that when he fust enme home from India on 
furlough he used to pour forth a continuous flow of stories of 
hair-hreadth eseapes from assassination, from drowning, from 
w ild hensts ; of great criminals hunted down ; of cattle-liftings 
on a gigantic scale ; of riots and raids ; of robberies and mur- 
ders; of thugs and dacoits ; of ft-ats of his favourite dogs or 
horses, — alldrawn tliroctly from his own experience. And agaui, 
many years afterwards, when he had retired, ns ho thought, 
from public life, and when a family of children was growing up 
iu*ouud him at Southgate, or at Brocket Hall, it was their 
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orcliiiaiy Suudaj- ovt-nius’s treat to hear oiU' of tlit ^c wondt i - 
HtiiTiii” adveuture-s. ‘ What shall it ho ?' la- always us. dt-) 
hogin by asking— ‘ a hunt, a robhory. or a nmrdir ’ Tho 
children, with that appetite for the awe-inspiring which is one 
of the most pleasurable pains of childhood, and om- of flu- 
most loved regrets of a later and a sadder age, generallv jirst 
chose the murder. But their father had an abundant store of 
each kind from which to draw. 

Unfortunately it occurred to no one, either in those eai li«'r 


days when few people thought that he would become great, or 
in later days when he had already become so, to write these 


stories down, and many of them are therefore irrecoverablv 
lost to the world. But I am told that greybeards of the Delhi 
district, and of the Julhmdur Doab still talk of his deeds of 
l)rowess and skill around the village well, and tell thc-m to 
their children’s children. It may well therefore happcui that 
some of these may go down to posterity, niagnilied and multi- 
plied as they go, and that centuries hence Jan Laia-ns mav 
play in the North-West of Imlia something of the part which 
the Trolls and Jotuns, or even Thor and Odin, have boi ju- in 
the sad and serious European North ; ami that he may liv(! ft)r 
ever in Eastern song and fable along with the great hei-oes 
of the long past, ^al and llustiun, Solomon and the two- 
horned Iskander. It would be- well if an immortality of the 
kind had alway.s been as well deserved — ac(juired, that is, by 
deeds at which no one need blush, and for which no human 
being was the worse, and many were much the better. 

hat a diary John Lawrence’s wonbl have been during this 
early period of his life, had he had the patience to kee2> one ! 
But fortunately’ his adventures, even in tin- absence of all 
diaries and contemimrary letters, need not be wholly lost to 
his countrymen. When, after the death of the .\rabian pro- 
phet, disputes aro.se us to the meaning of a Sura, or the 
binding character of a Tradition, and no answer could he oh- 
tamed from the shoulder-of-imitton bones, or the oyster-shells 
or tho hits of wood, or the loaves of trees, on which tho Sacred 
Message had been originally written, recourse was bad to ‘ the 
breasts of the faithful,' and there a satisfactory answer or ex- 
planation was often found. From ‘ the breasts of tlie faithful ’ 
VOL. I. V 
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scattcr«‘fl (‘vorywlinc liclp lias lif-on, \ tlinil\ T may say, as 
(lili^Zfiiflv sought liy m«‘ as it lias licin fn-cly }^iv< n. From 
flit' lirt'asts of Mouffionury ami (‘list, of Trov<‘lyan ami 
llaiki-s. of 'I'liornton ami Pollock, ami si-viral otln-r of liis 
raiiit r frirmls ; from the recollections of his wife ami cliihlren ; 
from a liost of his later frlemls in Fnj’laml : not h-ast, (rom his 
«levote<l la<ly*secretavy, — 1 have satheved up such fra';mcnts as 
1 c<iuM of tlic history of his i-arlier ami more adventurous 
career : ami from these, as well as from my own rocidhctions 
t.f his conversation, and from live or six stories, which, shortly 
afti r his marriage, with the ai«l of his ever-n-ady and faithful 
In li*er. he himself committ<‘d t*' writinf', I am aide to ^ive 
.-^onie slight idea of the dauntless tracker of criminals, of (he 
‘ mighty Imnter hefore the Lord,' of the "iant in strength and 
in courage, in roughness and in kindliness, in sport and in 
work, which John Lawrence then was. 

No Samson, no I lercuh's, no Milo, no Arthur, can have 
had more stories of personal prowess, of t»rim humour, of the 
relief of the distressed, to tell than he. Physically he was a 
Hercules himsidf. as tin’ nohh' busts of him hy ^fr. Woollier, 
and the remarkahle portrait hy Mr. Watts, which, it is to Ik* 
hoped, will, some day, luconn' tin' property of the nation, may 
still show to thos<‘ who have lu'ver had the opportunity of 
secin«' the man himself. Physical streiij'th, i-ommandino 
height, activity of body, elements of power as they are I'Vi'iy* 
where, are nowhere more potent than anions the natives of 
India, whether amoiiK the enervated Benj^aha, who can at 
least admire in others what tiiey do not possess themselves, 
or ainouK the wiry Sikhs and relentless Afghans, who can 
harilly fail to appreciate that of which they themselves possc-ss 
so large a shar<‘. And wlnai these physical characteristics aro 
comhined with others, moral and intellectual, which aro con- 
spicuously wanting in most Indian races — with absolute 
truthfulness in word and deed, with active benevolence, with 
a sagacity which is the result not of mere shrewdness, but of 
untiring honesty of imrpose, with boundless devotion to duty 
and hard work — their possessor becomes a pow’er indeed in 
the laud. 

On board the ship on which John Lawrence first went out 
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to India, he used, even when weakened by sea-sielvnes-<, fo 
astonish the passengers hy the ease with wineii lie could liold 
out at arm’s length a cannon-hall which few of them (ould lift 
at all. Excitement sometimes lent him almost a i)reteni:itmal 
degi-ee of strength. One night an Indian village was in Ham» s ; 
all efforts to extinguish it were useless, and an old woman! 
tinding that neither she nor her belongings luul the strength 
to carry out a sack of corn, almost all the worldly goods she 
possessed, from her cottage, sat down upon it, determined, like 
the Roman senators of old, to perish with her household gods. 
John LawTcnce, who ju.st then appeared upon the scone, in a 
sudden access of strength, like the Samson that he was, caught 
up the sack, and, like his prototype with the gates of Gaza, 
carried it to a safe distance from the burning house. Tli<‘ old 
woman, finding that her sack of corn was saved, was no longer 
unwilling to save herself, and John Lawcnce, going the next 
day to the spot, found that he was (juitc unable even to lift the 
sack from off the ground ! 

But these anecdotes indicate mere bodily strength. Here 
is one which implies something more. 


Shortly after his appointment as Collector of Delhi, u law- 
less chief in an outlying and desert part of the country 
refused to pay his land-tax. Attended only hy a single or.lerly 
-for he seldom took more— John Lawrence rode thither, a 
distance of some thirty miles, very early in the morning, to 
demand or to enforce payment. The village was walled, the 
gates were slmt and barred, and not even his strength was ahio 
to force an entrance. ^Vlmt was he to do ? To go hack would 
be a confession of defeat and would encourage other neigh- 
bouring chiefs to give similar trouble. On the other hand, it 
was the hottest season of the year. There was no food, no 
shelter, no shade outside the walls except that of a single sickly 
babul tree. Finally, there were no troops within thirty miles. 
He sent a hasty note by his orderly back to Delhi asking for 
some guns, and then sat down under the babul tree, exactly 
opposite the principal gate, a single man beleaguering or 
threatening a fortified post ! The fierce sun of India had done 
its worst, and was fast subsiding towards the horizon, but still 


no guns appeared, and still the resolute Collector sat ou. At 
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bist the cliicf of n iiciKlibourinR villafjo npiiroachod and oflcii-d, 
should the Sahil) so will, to holp him to reduce his subjects 
to suhmissimi. dohu Lawrenco, knowing that in India, as 
elsewhere, jealousy is a rulin" motive anionR neighhoiir- 
iny potentates, acce])ted his otVer for what it was worth. 
'I’hr- result of a mere show of force, hacked uj) hy John 
Lawrencc‘'s stern resolution, was the* submission of the recusant 
chieftain.' the intliction of a lim* over and above the land-tax, 
and the return of the C'olh'ctor in triumph to Delhi, after 
winning a bloodless victory, ami without even the news, which 
has so often struck terror itito the native breast, having 
reaclusl the villaoi', that the ‘ guns were coming.’ 

Years afterwards, when the Collector t)f Delhi had risen t(» ho 
Chief-Commissioner of the Punjab, and had just succeed<*d in 
winning hack Delhi from the mutineers, a list of rebel chiefs 
who had heel! sentenced to death was presented to him h)r his 
signature. The lirst mum* on tin* list attrac-ted his attention, 
for it was that of tlie (ioojur chii-ftain who had given him 
such timely aid twenty years before; and he struck his name 
otr the list ami spared his life. 

So much f(u- the way in which John Lawrence managed 
tin- turbulent chieftains of his district. Now for a story illus- 
tralive (»f the manner in which lie detected crime in a different 
stratum of native society. I have pointed out already how- 
numerous wa-re the criminal classes in tin* Delhi district, ami 
hav(‘ endeavour<-d to indicate the circumstances which had 
ti-nded. for a century jtast, to attract them thither and to give 
immunity to their crimes. The story which 1 am about to 
relate is one (d a collection of four or live which Mrs. John 
Liiwrence took down from her husband’s dictation at Delhi in 
the spring of Ift-lT), with a view to the amusement of a younger 
generation who were just then beginning to appear. 1 give it 
in full ns an illustration as well of John Lawrence’s stylo in 
storytelling as of his energji’ and sagacity in action. 

The Brothers. 

I think it was in the month of June 1885, during my magis- 
tracy of the district of Paniput, in the North-West Provinces of 
India, when a murder occurred which iiilcrcstcd me so much Uiat, 
though many ycainj have elapsed, I recollect the whole oiroumstancos 
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of the case as if they had occurred yesterday. The ni-’lit heiii'' 

siiJtr>-. I had ordered my bed to he placed outside tlje huui'alow. iii 

the open air. This is a practice common in India wlien the ni-ilits. 

as at tliat season, are very hot and dry; and, however dangerous 

It may appear to people in Europe, is there done witli perfect im- 
punity. 

I had inidiessed in my room, and having put on my iiigln- 
clothes. which in that part of India consist of a complete suit 
covering the person from top to toe. was walking towards my bed! 
preceded by my old bearer, or valet, currying the wax taiier. Sud- 
denly we were disturbed by the appearance of my khansama. Ali 
Khan. who. rushing forward with pallid face and faltering tongm-, 
explained that, on his way to the town, lie had just witnessiul a 
murder close to my gate. I was inclined at first to doubt his story, 
but on questioning him further was convinced that it was too true. 
Ali Khan explained that, after seeing everything settled for the night, 
ho was on his way to his house in the town when his attention was 
called to a scuffle between several persons a little in front of him. 
Being alarmed, he squatted dowi and watched, when lie saw three 
or four men knock another down and cut liis throat, after which 
they decamped. On seeing this he had immediately run buck to 
give the alarm. After hearing his account 1 exclaimed. ‘ /Ii jnijee 
(you low fellow) why did you not run and hel])?' Ali Khan replied. 

■ I was not armed, and therefore could give no assistance, and if J 
had cried out they would have killed me also. 

On hearing llii.s I immediately sent him o(l' to turn out the 
guard, dispatched the old bearer for o»y pistols, and taking tlic' 
taper from him, without waiting to dress, ran olV towards the place 
the khansama had pointed out. On arriving I found tlie body lying 
on the face, weltering in its blood, and covered with wounds. The 
countenance was cut and slashed in every direction, the head was 
nearly severed from the body; and oven the hands and arms and 
legs were covered with wounds. As I stooped down to examine tlie 
corpse, which was still warm, a sudden gust of wind blow out my 
candle. Seeing therefore that nothing could be done till assistance 
arrived, I sat down, and after a few minutes which, in iny impa- 
tience. seemed an liour, I discovered the hearer running along with 
my pistols. The old fellow did not seem to like the business, for 
after every few yards he stopped and looked back, loudly vociferating 
for the guard. However, on hearing me call, he became more 
assured and ran up to me.- In a short time a part of the guard 
appeared, half-armed and half-dressed, with flambeaux and torches. 

By this lime the moon began to rise and’casl her light over the 
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pliiin, wliicli was of imicli assistance to us. The first thing was to 
fxamiiif llu- groiincl, uutl. the soil being light and sandy, we had no 
ditlicMiUy in traeking the murderers for some distance. In India the 
seieiiee of tracking, whether it he the marks of man or heast, is well 
imderslood. and I have known such adepts in the art as to he ahio 
to follow a track for hundreds of miles, and that too when a person 


miskined in the art eonld discern nothing. 

1 was once, with a party <if villagers and police, following u num- 
her of Tlings wlio had murderetl five travellers on tlie preceding 
niglit. The ground was hard and covered with grass, and. beyond 
the marks of a struggle here un<l there. I could discern nothing, yet 
lh«- men who wero with ns. after minutely examining the .spot, 
carried tlie traces for many miles. On the way they told mo the 
nninlier of men. women, children, and ponies of which the party 
consisted, and, strange to say, on their apprehension, which took 
place the next day, the description turned out right in every par- 


ticular. 


However, to return to my story: wc found that the murdered 
man was on his way from the city to my house, that he had come to 
a certain point alone, when he was .suddenly attacked by several men. 
il(‘ had run some distance, when one of them Inaided and turned 


him towards the others. Here he had fought and been killed. The 
distance we examined was some two or three hundred yards, and in 
this space we found one of his shoes, three other pairs, the scabbard 
of a sword, and two bludgeons covered with sword-cuts and blood. 


I5y this time it was near twelve o’clock ; the moon had risen 
bright and cold, and we were grouped round tho body. I felt nnicli 
distressed : our search had ended in nothing ; wo had no definite clue 
to tin* murderers; and so dreadfully was the facediBligurod, that we 
could not discover the probable casto and profession of tho man, 
much less who he was. I hud in iny time scon many cases of 
murder, hut the present ono seemed fairly to puzrdo mo. To think 
that a man should be murdered almost within a stono’s-lhrow of my 
door and that tho murderers should escape detection was moro 
than I well could submit to. 


I sat down on a stone, directing some of Uie sepoys to clean tho 
dead man’s face and try to make out who ho might he. What in- 
creased the didicnlty was that the body was nearly naked, having 
nulliing hut u ' dhoty ’ or linen cloth round the loins. The evening 
having boon wann, he hud eudently been walking in this state — a 
practice in that country very common with all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest. After rubbing and cleaning tho face for some 
time, one of the guard attached to the Collector's ollico called out, 
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' I verily Ijolieve it is our comrade Hum Bing ! I am sure I know 
tile curl of his mouslaclie; he was smoking with me only this evening.' 
After mucli discussion it seemed to be the opinion of llie majority 
tlijit it was Ram Bing, though some still doubted. Bo much, however, 
was agreed to by all. that he was missing, and that the deceaseil was 
about his size. Taking it for granted that it was Ram Sing, we 
licgan speculating who could bo the murderers. 

I remarked. ‘ Whoever they may be. it was clearly from veveiigi' 
tliey murdered him. or they never would have mangled bis liody 
in this way.’ One of the men added. • The man who outran and 


turned him must be a great rumier, for Ruin Bing was an activi- 
fcdlow.' ‘Yes,’ says anotlier, ‘I see one of the slioe.s has an iron 
heel and no one hut a constant runner would need sucli a thing.’ 
Hearing this, I began to consider what class of men woidd come 
under this description, when it occurred to me that the post through- 
out the country was carried by footmen. Turning round. I remarked. 
■ The “dawk wallahs " (postmenl are great runners: bad he a feud 
with any of them ? ’ A sepoy instantly exclaimed, ‘ Ram Bing bud a 
brother named Bulram, a postman, with wlio.se wife, as people say, 
he was ratlier too intimate.’ ‘ Rooh ! ' says anotlier. ‘ that is an 
old Inisine.ss, wliich 13nham well know. Besides, who would kill his 
Inotlier for such a thing ? ' Now it is specially necessary to remark 
tliiit sucli connections, however monstrous in our eyes, are very com - 
moil among the Juts, to whom the brothers helonged. Among them 
it is the practice tlmt when an elder hrotlier dies the young»*r livi-s 
with the wife, even though he lie already married. Owing to thi.s, 
such illicit connections as that which existed between Ram Sing and 
his brother’s wife were neither so much thought of among themselves 
nor so much reprobated as might be supposed. 

Though I well knew this, I was at once satisfied that we had the 
right clue at last ; so, sending the greater part of the men back to 
the bouse, and ordering a horse to be sent after mo, I determined 
to follow up the search. We immediately started for the town, which 
was about lialf-a-niile distant, and directed our steps to Bulram's 
house. Here we found the wife, who said she had not seen her 
husband that day, that he was probably at the post-house, and 
that the brother had heen do\vn that evening, hud eaten his food 
with her, and left the house at about ten p.m., on his way to guard. 
Blie added that, while Ram Bing had been with her, another jiosl- 
carrier, a friend of her husband, hud come and imjuired after him. 
but, finding he was not at home, had left immediately. 

Disappointed hero, we bent our steps to the post-house. On enter- 
ing the courtyard we found » number of the carriers lying on the 
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•'loiinil fast aslocj). and Hnlraiii, tlio porsoii wi* wore in soarcli of. 
ijniclly s<'at«-d in a corniT smokin'; Ins tiookali. I iniiiK'diutely 
wont lip and addri-ssed him on some indiftVront topics, but so calm 
and si'If- possessed were lii.s replies, that I be^an to think 1 was 
in enor. and that lie could not have committed the deed. However, 
takiui; up a lamp I looked steadily at his countenance. TIioukIi lie 
knew iny j;aze was on him. he never moved a nmsele. but continued 
smoking with apparent apathy, while his eye. which met mine, never 
• piailed an instant. 


One of the sepoys standing by me broke the silence by exclaiming, 
• Ihilram. don't you see it is the hazoor this Honour), and yet you 
leniain sealed!’ Bniram never moved, nor. indeed, appeared as if 
he heard him. I put down my hand, and. touching him on the 
shoulder, said. ‘ Stand up, Bulram. I want to look at yoti.’ 1 had 
till llien been stooping over him, as he was sfjuatting in tlie usual 
native style on tlie ground, and it only then occurred to me that lie 
must have some reason for remaining in that posture. Bulram 
immediately stood up and, as he had nothing but the usual cloth uhout 
liis loins, the upper part of his body was naked. 1 put my hand on 
his In-art and said. ‘ What is tlie matter that your heart beats so 
violently *' ' He n-plied, ‘ I have been bathing, and. fearing to ho late 
at the post, ran uj) all tlie way.' With all his composure and 
readiness of reply, there was something about his manner which 
brought hack j^l my former suspicions. I stoo<l attentively looking 
at him, when, all at once, 1 perceived a quantity of blood on his 
groin, which seemed to be welling out from under his dlioty. 
I’ointiiig at the blood, 1 said, ‘ Ah, Bulram. whut means this?’ He 


gazed at me for an instant and then said. ‘ Don’t trouble yourself, 
innino unkomnra (I killed biiii),’ Putting up my hand for everyone to 
remain silent. I said. * Whom did you kill ? ’ He replied, ' Hum Sing, 
my hrotlier ; 1 killed him.' I added, ‘ Why, what had ho done ? ’ 
He said. ' He was intimate with iny wife, therefore I killed him.' 

On this he was hniulcuflfed, niul, leaving the house, I mounted my 
horse, which had arrived in the inloriin, and sot out towards home. 


On the way I questioned him as to how it was that his accomplices 
had escaped, but that he had not attemplod to fly. He replied. ‘ How 
could I know that you would have tracked me out in this way ? They 
have not escaped, they uro inthe po.st-houseon the liighroad.' Having 
ascertained who they were, I instantly de8patcho<l four horaomon to 
the place, about four miles off, to seize thorn. On aiTiving at iny 
house, I took the necossaiy depositions of tlie parties ajid Bulroiu’s 
confesaion. At two a.u. I had just retired to sleep, when I was 
awakened by the return of the policemen with the other murdei'ers. 
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Heariii". liowt-ver, tliat they stoutly denied their "uilt, and that 
nothing had been found on their persons to criminate them. I 
ordered tliem to be secured, and went to sleep. 

In the morning the prisoners were confronted with Hnlnnn, who 
steadily persisted in his story of the previous night, which the otlicrs 
as resolutely denied. In tlie meantime a party of trackers came in 
and reported that they had followed the traces from the place where 
the murder was perpetrated ; that it appeared that one man had 
returned direct to the city, and that two. after a considerable circuit, 
had gone into the post-house. I then rode down to the place with 
some careful men. and, after a diligent and protracted search, tliey 
found buried under the earthen lioor of one of the sheds the mur- 
dered man's turban, necklace, sword, a couple of bludgeon.s spotted* 
with blood and covered with deep cuts, as if from u sword or other 
sharp instrument. On these things being produced the prisoners, 
who had till then denied, acknowledged the truth of Bulram’s 
statement. 

One of them said that, being friends of Bulram's, they had gone 
at his request to assist him; that they had no enmity (o tlu‘ 
murdered man, hut had acted merely from friendship to his brother. 
He added that he hud gone to the ^vife during the day under the 
pretence of asking for her hushand, who was standing at a little 
distance waiting for him, hut in reality to see if Ihim Sing were in 
the house ; that they then went and lay in the ditch by the side of the 
road until Ham Sing passed, when they sprang out on him ; that Ihim 
Sing, though surjirised, resisted desperately until overpowered and 
knocked down ; and that ns he fell he wounded his brother in the 
groin. It was from this wound that the blood which I saw and 
supposed to he from the wounded man, had flowed, and to conceal 
which Bulram had continued seated when I was talking to him. 

During the day the wretched woman, the cause of this horrid 
deed, hearing of the death of her lover, came and asked to see his 
bo<ly. She embraced and kissed it repeatedly, crying bitterly, and 
seemed to liavc no thought l>ut for Ins untimely death. In the course* 
of the subsequent mvestigation many facts were elicited which, in 
a measure, seemed to palliate the crime of Bulram. It appeared 
that the intimacy had existed many years, during which the hus- 
band had been perfectly aware of it. In the preceding year there 
liad been a sovorc famine in the land, during whicli the husband, 
who was out of employ, was, with his wife, supported by Ram Sing, 
who lived with them. Some time, however, pre^ous to the murder 
Bulram had objected to the intercourse with his wife, on which the 
brother had promised never again to visit the house. The wife, on 
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lu iiriii'' tliis, immc'diately loft her husband and took refuge with lu r 
fiilhor, wlioro, in spite of the entreaties of her own family and lier 
liiishand. slie insisted on remaining. The husband, seeing her deter- 
mination. went to his lirother, told him what liad taken place, and 
liegged he wotild come with him and use his influence with the wife; 
adding. ‘ You can eonie to .see us as before, are you not my brotiu-r ? 
ili<l yon not save us from .starving?' The wife on this returned 
with them, and a few days afterwards the catastroplie 1 have related 
took ))laee. 

'i’lie murderers were made over for trial to the circuit covirt. 
where Bulram, the husbaml. was .sentenced to he hanged, and the 
other two to imprisonment for life. Sucli is my tale. It created a 
grt-at sensation at the time, and Itam Sing’s fate wa.s tmiversally 
regrettcil. wliereas no one seemed to pity Hulrnm. Tlu' general 
feeling ajipi'ured to be, 'Was not Ilam Sing his brother ?— how 
eonhl he murder him ? ’ 

D.lhl : Mfirrh I, l«|.5. 

Nor were John Lawrence's /eal and activity confmod to his 
own di.strict, vast as it was. Ho soinetiinos made work or 
sought it for himself ontsi<lo the I’anipnt district, ami with the 
la st results. Here is an instance. It attracted mueli attention 
at the time from the liigli position lield hy the murdered man, 
and from the romantic circumstances whiclj led to tlie iletec- 
tion of the murderer. John Lawrence was fond of telling the 
story, and more than one version of it has, I helieve, appeared 
in print. From the last of these, winch appeared in ‘ J31aek- 
wood’s iVragaziiie ’ for January 1878. and came then fresh from 
Lord Lawrence's lips, I gatbi-r and condense the following, 
adding one or two characteristic incidents winch seem in 
his old age to have escaped his memory, hut were certainly told 
hy him as part of the story on other occasions. 

On the morning of March 23, 1835, John Lawronce was 
just going to his hath at Pnniput after many hours of work, 
when ho received a brief note in Persian from one of his police’ 
staling that m-ws liad come from Dellii that on the preceding 
evening, as William Fraser, the Commissioner, was returning 
from a visit to ii nciglihouring Paja, a native trooper Imd 
ridden up to liim and, firing his carbine into his ‘ sacred body,’ 
had killed him on the spot. ’ 

William Fraser was a uuui of gieat force of choiactor and 
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deservedly popular among all cdasses, thougli his n-gard for the 
poor had often hroiight him into collision with numbers of 
the aristocracy. He was also 4a great frieml of John Lawrence. 
Grieved at the loss of bis friend, and thinking that his inti- 
mate accpiaintance with every corner of Delhi might l)e of 
assistance in discovering the murderer, Lawrence instantly 
ordered his horse, and rode off to Delhi beneath the blazing 
suji, a distance of forty miles. There he learned from Thomas 
Metcalfe and from Simon Fraser, the two senior civil officers 
left in the station, that no clue to the murderer had yet been 
found, and that though some Goojurs — a race famed for their 
skill as tracker.s — had succeeded in following the footprints of 
Ills horse from the scene of the murder for some distance in 


the direction of Delhi, they had failed to trace them beyond a 
point where several roads met. 

This did not look promising. A casual remark which 
Imd been made by one, Futteh Khan, to Metcalfe, to the 
effect that he should not wonder if his nephew, the Nawab of 
Ferozepore, knew something about the murder, was reported 
to LawTcnce. ^letcalfe had dismissed it from his mind as 


suggested by motive.s of private animosity, but Jolm Lawrence 
fastened upon it like a leech, and soon discovering tliat the 
Nawab ha<l had a <juarrel with Willijiiu Fraser about some 
land, he fortliwith proceeded with Simon Fraser to a house in 
Delhi which belonged to that chieftain. 

They found no one in the courtyard, nor did any voice from 
within answer theii* repeated calls. Simon Fraser entered the 
house, and, during his absence, John LawTcnce, sauntering 
up to a spot in the yard where a line chestnut horse was 
tethered, began to examine his points, and soon noticed some 
noil-marks on a part of the hoof where they arc not usually 
found. It flashed across him in an instant that it had been 
reported that Dick Turpin had sometimes reversed the shoes of 
his horse’s hoofs to put his pursuers off the scent, and at that 
same moment one of the Goojurs, picking up a straw, measured 
carefully both the hind and fore hoofs. ‘ Sahib,’ he cried, 
‘ there is just one straw’s difference in breadth between them, 
the very thing that we observed in the tracks on the road ; 
this must he the animal ridden by the murderer.’ 
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WliiK- tin’s wrts l)c-ij»p said an<l done, a trooper in undress 
lounged up aiul, in reply to a question or two, t«*ld Jolin 
Lawrence that he was an orderly of tlie Nawah of Ferozei)ore. 
and that he had been sent hy his master on a special 
jiiission to the city. 'This is a nice horse.’ said Lawrence. 
■\es.’ replied the man. ‘he is a line horsi-, hut he is very 
wt alv and off his feed ; he has been able to do no work for a 
Week.’ The app<arance of the horse, so John Lawrence 
thought, gave the Hr to this, and osjiying at a little distance 
its satldle and oth<-r harness lying on the ground, he w«‘nt 
up to it and, timling that the nosebag underneath the heap 
wjis full <if corn, (piietly slung it over the horse’s head. 
The ‘ sickly ’ animal began to eat greedily. Here was one 
link more, and, without saying anything to excite the troo])er’s 
susjticion, he in«hiced him to acctunpany him to the cuteherry, 
where he ordered his immediate arrest. 

Some fragments of note-paper, which Simon Fraser lunl 
nu'anwhih* picke<l up in a bucket of water in the house, were 
now lilted together by the two men. The ink had been all but 
obliterated by tin- water, but some chemicals revived it, and 
rev<-ale<l the words written in Persian. ‘ You km)w the object 
for which I sent you into Delhi ; and 1 have repeatedly told 
3 'ou how very important it is for me that you should buy the 
dogs. If you have not d»)ne so, do it without delay.’ 

It haivlly neetled John Lawnuice’s penetration, witli the 
threatls whieh he already helil in his hands, to discover that 
‘ the dogs ‘ were tin* Commissioner, whose life the trooper hud 
been too long in taking, and, on his suggestion, a message was 
sent to the Nawah saying that his presence in Delhi was neces- 
sai_\ , as a .servant of his, assail Khan by name, was suspected 
of the murder of the Commissioner. The Nawah obeyed the 
summons, hut of cour.se he backed up the trooper in his 
denial, and disclaimed all knowledge of the murder. 

Impiiries whicli were set on foot in the Nawab's territories, 
while he was detained in Delhi, soon showed that a second 
man on foot, whose name was Unyah Meo, was believed to 
have been present at the time of the murder. Ho was a 
freehooter. well known for his extraordinary strength and 
Heetness of foot. He had disappeared on that very night, 
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anil liad not Ijcen seen since. Colonel Skinnir. \])v well- 
known comnianflant of Skinner’s Irregular Horse, was eliar^eil 
with the duty of searching for him. Hi.s wliereahonts was soon 
discovered, communications opened with him. and promises 
of jiardon made if he would give himself up and turn Iving's 
evidence against the murderer. Xot long afterwards a man 
apjieared hy night and said, • I am Unyah Meo. I will go with 
you.’ 

His story was soon told, and, simple truth as it was, it 
reads like a story from Herodotus about the ancient Persian 
court, or like a tale from the ‘.Arabian Nights,’ rather than 
what it n-ally was. He had been sent, as it aiipeared, by tlie 
Nawub, with instructions to accompany the trooper on all occa- 
sions, and should the first shot fail to kill the Commissioner, 
who was not likely, with his well-known character, to die easily, 
he was to run in and despatch him with his sword. Wassail 
Khan’s first shot had passed clean through the ‘ sacred body ’ 
of the Commissioner, so Unyah Meo’s services were not 
reipiired ; but he hurried off at once to tell his master that 
the deed was done. 

.Vll that night anti a good part of the next day he ran, and 
towards the evening arrived at the Nawab’s fort at Feroze- 
pore, ninety miles distant. He weiit straiglit to the door 
of till! Nawab’s room, and deinanderl immediate admittance, 
as he had nows of importance to communicate. thick 
curtain only shut off, the presence-chamber from the ante- 
room, and as the orderly cjitered, Unyah Meo, with the 
suspicion natural to one of his profession, lifted up very 
slightly a corner of the curhiin and bcjit down, all eye, all 
car, for what might follow. He heard the Nawab give orders 
that on his leaving the room he should on no account be 
allowed to leave the fort. Well knowing that, now that the 
deed was done, his death would be more serviceable to Ins 
master tlian his life, Unyah felt that this order was a sentenee 
of death, and the moment he had told his story, and had 
hecn promised a large reward — for which he was to wait till 
the following morning— he slipped quietly down a back way, 
managed to leave the fort unobserved, and ran for his life to 
Ills cottage in the jungle, some seven miles away. 
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!I(“ wns tired out hv tlic iiinctv miles ho Imd run nlrofidv : 

• « • 

litit foiir f'iivc him fresh streiij^th ami siieed, and he reaehe<l 
his lidino just in time for his wives — of whom ho was hlessed 
with a i>air — to take him np to the flat roof of the house and 
eoiuM al him under some handles of straw. Soon the troopers, 
wlios<‘ piirsnin" feet In' had seeuK'd to hear close behind him, 
ai)i>eareil ni)on the sci'n«‘. ihit the wives, Ihihah-like, kept the 
secret Well, and I’nyah. after a nieht’s rest, escapeil, like the 
spies, to tile hills, and defied every elftirt to find him till he 
”Mve himself up of his own aeconl. in the manner I have 
alreadv des< rili<«l. to the commander of Skiinu'r's Horse. 

His stoiy was home out hy the accidental discovery of the 
<-arl)ine which hail lieen used hy ^^'assail Khan, undi'r cireum- 
staiiccs which were ipiite in keej)in;» with the other marvellous 
features of the ease. A woman was drawiii" water from a 
Well close to the Cahul eati‘ of Delhi; the rope broke, the 
lincket fell into flu* water, and the hook usoil to reeowT it 
hroiieht up, not the hueki t, hut the missine carbine ! ()ther 
people deposed that they had seen tin* tronjier return on tile 
ni^'ht of the murder with his horse — tin* horse which could 


m ither work nor t'ut ! — in a tremendous lather, us though from 
a long or rapid ride. The Nawah and liis trooper still stoutly 
denied all knowledge of the crime, hut they were tried hy a 
special commissioner, fouml guilty, nml hanged together before 
the Cashmere gate of the city. 

It is a story wliich John Lawrence might well ho fond of 
telling, and it is not without a strange ami tragic interest 
to remark that Simon Fraser, tlie cousin, wlio liad lielpcd 
him in the search, was tlie very man who twenty-two years 
later, when he in liis turn was Commissioner of Delhi, was 
to fall one of the first victims to the fury of the mutineer.s 
in the Mogul'a palace on May 11, 1857. It did not need a 
similar display of sagacity on John Lawrence’s part to discover, 
on that occasion, who the murderers were, for the deed and its 
accompaniments Kcemed to shake our Indian Empire to its 
base; hut it did need all his sagacity, all his courage, and all 
his other manly qualities to undo what they had done ; and 
how ho was equal to the occasion will appear in the second 
volume of this biography. 
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Ilorc is a story of anotlic-r pnrsuif \vliic}i. (liou.uli it failed 
in its immediate object — the arrest of the eriminai— served, 
when put side by side with the precodin*', to deep«ii the 
feelings of admiration with whicli the natives regarded tlic ii 
intrepid and dare-devil ruler. 

There was a notorious rol)ber in the district of J’anipiit 
whom John Lawrence was anxious to seize. 'J'he man ha<l 
been caught once, but his wife had bribed the guard and lie 
had escaped. He had committed several murders, and, one day, 
Jolm Lawrence, receiving information that he was to sleep 
that night in a cottage not far distant, at once organised a 
party of horse and foot and, without communicating his in- 
tention to anyone, started about ten at night for the village. 
It was a hue moonlight night, and a few miles’ ride brought 
them to a river wbicli must needs be crosseil. Lawrence had 
hoped to hud boats on the spot, but they had been taken away 
to a neighbouring fair, and only one small boat was left, 
which, though it was large enough to carry the foot police 
across, would have to take many trips if it was to carry over 
the horsemen also. 

'rime pressed. ‘ We must swim it,’ said Jolm Lawrence, 
ilis followers demurred ; said there were rpiicksands, said the 
stream was too rapi<l, and they would all he swept away. 

‘ Well, you cowards may do what you like, Imt I am going,’ 
said John, and in he plunged and swam his horse out into 
mid stream. The russeldar, seeing this, took courage, said 
it was a shame to leave the Sahih to go forward alone, and 
crying out, ‘ I fear we shall both he drowned ! ’ he too plunged 
in on borschack and was followed by the others. But his fears 
were not altogether Ul-gi-oundod : the horsemen had nearly 
reached the other side in safety when they came on one of the 
ijuieksandH. This immediately scattered the whole body of 
them. Some managed to ford over, some were thrown from 
their horses, and all was confusion. Lawrence’s horse was a 
powerful animal, and plunged so violently that his rider was 
thrown into the river, and with gi'oat diOiculty reacinid the 
bank. There he found the horsemen all assembled, and said 
to them, ‘ You see we are all safe after all.’ ‘ No,’ was the 
reply, ‘ the russeldar is drowned.’ ‘ What ! ’ said Lawrence, 
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‘ the la avi st of tin* whole lot of you ! Let us ('o in sieiiin ainl see 
if we ciiii sjiYO him.’ Ihit none of them would stir: they looked 
on with that placid imlifferencc with which Orientals often 
re‘'ar<l the fate of other people. an<l —it must he adiled in fair- 
ness— oft« n also their own. and in spite of the ohjur^iitions of 
the magistrate, they showed no intention of ri.skin” their own 
lives to Siive tlnit of their eoinratle. 

Once more John Lawrence iilun”ed in on foot, anti soon 
p( rceived the russeldar stru^I^lin” at a short distance from the 
hank. He had oot under his horse, and though he managed 
to keep his head above wat<-r, he was evidently fast losinj' his 
strength and sensi's. John swam tr) him and sujiportcd him hy 
main strength till his syce hrouf'ht a rop(‘. and then they suc- 
ceede<l in dra”K”>o the drowning man to laml. He tlius saved 
the man's life, hut j^ot a had kick from the plunf'inf’ Imrse. 

In much pain he piirsued his way to the villajic, and found 
that, tijouf'h ■ the nest was still warm ' and the wife ami chil- 
dren were within, the ohject of his search was not jit home. 
'I’ln* fact was, tin- ni^ht was sultry and the man liad eone up 
to flu* top of the lumse to slei-j). 

few miiuites after he was seen lo()kinK ov(‘r the jamipet, 
and as quick as thouf'ht John Lawrence was on tlie roof and 
full tilt after him. The murderer, a man of gi'oat streiif^th and 
stature, ns well ns spccjl, ran alonf* the roofs of tlie houses, 
which were all Hut and joined each other. Finding that 
Ills pursuer was close Ijclnnd him, and knowing the ground 
well, tint man jumpi'd down. LawTence followed him, hut 
jtnn}ie<l too far, and, alighting on a declivity, managed to dis- 


locate his ankle, thus rendering further pursuit Impeless. TIjc 
rohher escape«l for the time, hut was caught not long after- 
wards. Ihit in any case Jolni Lawrence lost no caste in the 
eyes of his followers. They only wondered the more at the 
uncanny, the unuccountahle eccentricities of the man who 
could have the courage to hang a raja, and yet risk his life to 
save a russeldar ! 

I conclude this chajder with the story of one more adven- 
ture — the discovery of a rohher — which is liardly less striking 
than tliose which I have already related. It is one which 
I have heard Lord LauTcnce tell himself, ns none but he could 
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tell it. But I prefer to give it in the more strictly accurate 
form in which it has come into my hands, having been writ- 
ten down, like the story of ‘ The Brothers,’ by Mrs. John 
Lawrence, at her husband’s dictation, in the spring of 1845, 
only a few years, that is, after the events related in it 
happened. It contains incidentally some interesting personal 
details, and is rich in its observation of tlie native character. 

The Widow and her Muneij-ba/js. 

It was my practice in India, where everyone who wishes to pre- 
senx* hcaltli either walks or rides early in the morning, instead of 
taking a mere constitutional (as it is called), to endeavour to join tluit 
object with business, or, at any rate, with amusement. There was 
always some end in view— a village to visit, a new road to be niudc, 
or an old one to be repaired, the .spot where a murder had hecn 
perpetrated to be examined. If I was in tents, making my amuiul 
visits in the interior of the district, which seldom occupied less 
than five months of the year, there was plenty to engage tljo atten- 
tion. I seldom failed to visit ever)' village within a circle of seven 
or eight miles before 'the camp moved on another march. TIn ir 
locality, the nature of their soil, their means of irrigation — a point 
of much importance in the East— the general appearance of the 
inhabitants, and the character they bore among their neighbours, 
were all points on which 1 was much interested ; for all such 
information was of infinite value in the performance of my daily 
duties. 

I had in truth so much to occupy me, or, what is pretty inucli 
the same thing, made so mueh occupation for myself, that, lliough 
often the sole European in the district, and literally without any 
one with whom I could exchange a word in iny native tongue, I do 
not think that I ever felt listless for a day, I sometimes rode 
alone, but more frequently with a single horseman, who either 
carried my rifle or boar spear. Thus, if anything in the way of 
game turned up, I did not lose a chance; and if a messenger was 
required, or anything was to be done, an active fellow was always 
ready. More than once I have in this way brought home a buck ; 
and many is the good run I have had with wolf, hyena, and wild 
boar. It would have no doubt enhanced the pleasure to have had 
a friend with whom to contest the spear, and to talk over the turns 
and chances of the field when ended. Still, when I look hack on 
those days, it is surprising how much I enjoyed them in my com- 
parative solitude. 
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Nor was I thus nlwaj's lonclj'. At tinios a fiieiul ov two from the 
nearest station wouhl pass a woch witli me. or a rendezvous on the 
)>c)rders of contiKUOus districts would be arranged amoii'' us, and 
tln n the woods would rins with whoop and ciy and wild halloa. 
Oh, tliose were pleasant da^’.s ! I hope .sotne are still in store for 
nii', for the easy, quiet. jo;.;trot life does Jiot answer for one who 
has lived a life of action. I recommend all my friend.s to think 
twice before they leave India; at any rate until they feel them- 
Selves ;^rnwinpt old. or want a pair of rrutchos. It is but a melan- 
choly ph asure, alter all. nierelv lookin'' back upon such scenes. 

However, to return to my story, from which I have straiiRoly 
di^,'ress*'d. l\Iy follower was ijjstructcd to ride at a respectful 
distance, so that I mi-'ht freely converse with anyone I mij’ht pick 
u)> by the \vay. Oiic or more of the headmen, or some of tho 
proprietors of the villaf’c 1 was visitin'', usually mounted his mare, 
and rode with mo to the next villase ; thus actin',' as a ftnide. atid 
at the same time beguilin'; the tedium of the way, often with useful 
information, at any rate with amusin'' •'ossip. 

1 liiid one mornin" mounted my horse for siudi an expedition, 
but had not proceedetl far when 1 met the kotii nl, or chief poliee- 
otVicer, of the nei'^hbouring town, bustling alotig in quite unwonted 
haste. f)n seeing me, after making the usual salutations, he reported 
that a burglary had occurred in tho town during tho itrevious night, 
and that ho was anxious that 1 should visit the spot myself, as 
neither lie nor any of llio police could make anything of tho case. 

I at once assentod, and as wo rode along I ascertained that tho 
party robbed was a poor widow, who, with her niece, lived in a 
large and substantial but rather dilapidated Iiouso in tho neigh- 
bouring town. The robbery, it seemed, hud created much sensa- 
tion, from the circumstance that the widow asserted that sho hud 
lost a largo sum of money, whereas she had hitherto been deemed 
miserably poor. ‘ Some of tho neighbours,’ remarked tho police- 
man, 'deny that she has been robbed ut all, and indeed to ino it 
appears auspicious ; I suspect there is sorao fareb (deceit) in tho 
matter. Where could such a helpless creature get so much money? 
It was but the other day that she was exempted from her quota of 
the watch-tax, as vxoojlti (a beggar), and now sho asserts that sho 
lias lost one thousand and fifty rupees.’ ‘ Well, w’ell,’ said I, ‘ that 
will do ; we will hear what sho has to say for herself. Don’t you 
pretend to make out that sho was not robbed. 1 suppose there 
are marks about tho house of a forcible entry.’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ ho 
replied, • I don’t deny there is a hole in the wall by wliich tho door 
has been opened. There wero two marks of footsteps about tlio 
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interior of the courtyard, but the ground was so liard, wo could 
make nothing of it. I have, however, sent for the khogca 
(tracker), and if anything is to be discovered, I am sure lie is tho 
man to do it.’ 

Cy this time wo had airived at the house, wliere we found some 
liolicemen, some of the neighbours, and the widow. The khojia, 
or personage celebrated far and near for his powers of recognising 
and tracnig tlio marks of biped and quadi-uped, liad already exa- 
mined tho premises. He infonned mo that the footsteps were 
clillieult to trace, from tho hardness of the soil, as well ns from 
tho passing and repassing of the people ; but that he had satisfied 
himself that there had been two thieves, that the two had entered 
the house, but that only ono appeared to have loft it, and that ho 
had followed those traces, through various turnings and windings, 
till they finally stopped at the house of a man who was said to bo 
tho nephew of the widow herself. He then showed mo the different 
marks, from the interior of tho widow’s house up to the very thresh- 
old of that of tho nephew. There were certainly some traces, but so 
very indistinct to my eye that I could form no opinion. The tracker, 
however, seemed perfectly convinced. ‘ One foot,’ he ohserved, 'is 
small and delicate, which goes to the nephew’s house ; tho other, 
a large, broad foot, I cannot trace beyond the courtyard.’ Tho 
nopliew was summoned, bis foot was compared with the print, the 
kliojia insisted that it exactly corresponded, and it certainly an- 
swered to tho description he had previously given. 

Wo then entered the house and carefully examined tho pro- 
mises. The thieves, it seemed, had picked a small hole in tho 
side of tho wall, so as to admit a man’s liand, and had thus opened 
the outer door. It was clear that the theft was perpetrated by 
some one who was well acquainted with tho premises, for tlio 
money had been concealed in three earthen pots, buried in tho 
ground floor witliin a small recess. Tho ground had been dug up 
in the exact spot where tho pots lay, and it must have been the 
work of only a few minutes, for they were close to the surface. It 
seemed that there was some suspicion of the nephew in tho mind 
of both tho old woman and her neighbours, for he was a man of 
reckless and dissolute habits. ‘ But, widow,’ I said, ‘ did ho know 
of yotir treasures ? — did he know of the place where you concealed 
them ? ’ ‘ No,’ she replied to my query, ‘ I can’t say lie did. I 
never let him come into tho house for many years, though he has 
sometimes come as near as the door, and asked mo to make friends ; 
but I was afraid of him, and never let him pass my threshold.’ 

‘ Well,’ 1 remarked, * it seems a bad business. That you have been 
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rolibod is evident, but there seonis no clue as to who did it ; and as 
to vour loss, you must liave told n lie. for I hear it was only a few 
months a^o that, under the plea of destitution, you were exempted 
from the watch-tax.' ‘ ?Iy lord.' replied the widow, 'it is very 
true that I pleaded poverty, and poor enottf'h I urn ; nevertheless 
I have been robbed of a tliousand and fifty rupees. You may 
believe me or not. as you please; my history is this. Some forty 
years ago. or more, my husband was a merchant, well-to-do 
in this town ; but after a lime his aft'nirs fell into disorder, and 
when he died his creditors seized everything hut this house in 
payment for his debts. When dying, lie told me that certain 
jiionevs had long been due to liim in the holy city’of Muttra. 
Accordingly I went there, and collected something more than two 
tliousand rupee.s. with which I returned here, and 1 have lived 
ever since on this sum.’ “ What.' 1 interrupted. • have yon lived 
on this money for forty years, and yet have a thousand and fifty 
rupees, nearly half, left? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ I opened my treasure 

once a month, and took out two rupees, which lasted me and my 
niece for the month.' ‘ Why.' I remarked, ‘at this rate you had 
enough for the next forty years ; why could yon not pay the tax ? — 
how much was it?’ ‘Two pyce a month,’ she replied, ‘and all 
widows are exempt.' ‘ Yes,’ remarked a bystander, ‘ if they arc 
poor; but you arc as rich as Lakhsmi (the Hindu goddess of for- 
tune). I believe that Kali has sent this misfortune on you for your 
lying ; do you recollect when you were assessed at one anna, how 
you wept and tore your hair, and said you were starving *? Y’ou arc 
ir sad liar, by your own account, and arc well scrv’cd. I hope if 
you ever recover your money the Sahib will make you pay it up 
with arrears.’ ‘ Oh,' said the widow, clasping her hands, ‘ restore 
me my money, and I will pay for the rest of my life.’ 

As 1 suspected, from the different circumstances which had 
transpired, tliat the nephew was in some way connected with the 
robbery. I directed his house to bo searched, but nothing which 
could in any way implicate him was found. Despairing, then, 
of discovering the criminal, I mounted my horse, and after tolling 
the police to bo on the look-out, I set off tow'ards my tents. I had 
ridden some little way, conning tho matter over in my mind, when 
it struck me how very singular it was, that tho khojia should persist 
in it that only one of the thieves had left tho houso. As tho walls 
wore very high, and as thero was but the one door to tho courtyard, 
it seemed as if the thief must still bo inside. ' Pooh, poohl ’ I cried, 
‘the thing is out of the question; did wo not search tho houso? 
And, after all what could a thief be doing there ? The khojia is 
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trying to mystify me.’ However, I was not satisfied: after riding 
a little farther, I turned roiuid and galloped back. I said to the 
police, who had not yet left, ‘ We must have another search,’ and 
upon this my myrmidons spread themselves over the premises. 
While they were searching I began to pace up and down, with 
some little impatience, I confess, as the thought struck me of the 
bootless errand on which I had returned. 

Suddenly I heard a poheeman exclaim, ‘ I have not seen him, but 
I have seen his eye,’ and as he spoke he pointed to one side of the 
courtyard near where he stood. On examining the spot we discovered 
what appeared to be a small air-hole to some vaults, and from this 
the man persisted he had seen an eye gUsten. Turnmg to the 
widow, I demanded what places there were underground, when 
she explained that there were subterraneous vaults which had never 
been open since her husband's death, and which she had not thought 
of mentionmg when we first searched the house. ‘ A second ease of 
Guy Fawkes,’ thought I. ‘ Show me the entrance. I dare say some 
one is down there ; though why anyone should be such a fool as to 
hide there passes my understanding.’ The old dame accordingly 
showed me a small door in a retired part of the courtyard, which 
had hitherto escaped obKer\'ation. By it we descended to some 
very extensive vaults, and after some search, dragged out a man. 
He had not the money about his person, but after some little liesi- 
tation showed us where it was concealed, at the foot of one of the 
pillars. He confessed that he belonged to a village in the vicinity, 
that the nephew had induced him to join in robbing the old lady, 
whose treasures he had for a long time suspected. It seemed that 
the thief had slept part of the night in the nephew's house, and 
that they had been prevented frorh effecting the robbery till late in 
the night from the numbers of the people who were about, and conse- 
quently the morning had broken before they had time to divide the 
booty, or dispose of it in any safe place. In the hurry and confu- 
sion it had seemed best that he should hide m the vaults, where it 
was supposed that none would think of looking ; for the nephew 
was afraid to conceal him in Ins owm house, or to allow him to pass 
out of the town with such a large sum in silver, lest, being recog- 
nised by some of the giiards at the postern as a stranger, ho should 
be stopped and searched. When the nephew was confronted with 
his accomplice, his effrontery forsook him, and ho confessed that 
he had seen the old woman smoothing the earth in the recess one 
day as he stood at the threshold; and from this circumstance, 
coupled with her always being in that part of the house, he had 
suspected that she had property concealed. 
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Wlic-n tlio coin wa?? produced, the woman ri'CO.foiiscd hcv money* 
l)ags : and on opening and counting tlio money, wo found tlio exact 
sum slip liad stated, namely, one tliousaud and fifty nipees. or about 
one Imndred and five pounds in English money; so that tliis poor 
ereatmo liad lived on about four shillings a month, and even sup- 
ported part of that time a little niece ! While the money was being 
eomiled and her receipt written out. I said, ‘ You had much better 
give this money to a banker, who will allow yon seven or eight ))er 
c(nt. for it, and in whoso hands it will be perfectly safe; otherwise 
now that folks know you are so rich, being a lonely helpless old 
woman, yon will certainly have your throat out.' ‘ No. no ! ' cried 
till- old harridan, as she grasped her bags in an agony lest 1 
should take them from her. 'no. no! I will bury it where no one 
will ever know.' I accordingly allowed her to go off with her 
treasures; and out she tottered, bending under the weight of her 
iiioney-bag.s. 

I may have failed in giving an interest to this story, hut it cer- 
tainly made a considerable impression on my mind at the time. 
'I'he avarice and parsimony of the old woman who, bending under 
the weight of old age, and possessed of wealth which she could 
never hope to enjoy, yet grudged the paytnent of two pyce a month 
to defend her from spoliation, if not from being murdered ; the 
villany of the nephew, with his utter want of common sense and 
prudence in concealing his accomplice in the very premises which 
they had just robbed ; the acuteness and discernment of the 
tracker, in so ably, I may say, deciphering the history of the trans- 
action from tile ver)’ faint footmarks, altogether formed a picture 
wliich it was not uninteresting to contemplate. Of the subsequent 
fate of tlio widow I do not recollect anything, as I shortly after- 
wards left that part of the country ; Imt if sho escaped being 
robbed, she concealed her treasures in some out-of-tho-way place, 
which, when sho dies, her heirs w’ill fail to discover. In this way, 
no doubt, large sums arc annually lost, for although property is re- 
markably safe ill this country, and a ver)’ large rate of interest always 
to bo got, the people uro very much addicted to concealing coin 
and jewels, probably from habits they acquired in former times, 
when seldom a year passed that a nllago or oven lovm was not laid 
under contribution, or stoiiued and plundered by the Mohratta and 
I'indari hordes. 


bolhi: April 14, 1845. 



CHAPTER- IV. 

LITE AND ADTONTURES AT GORGAON AND ETAWA. 1837 — 1SH>. 


The disappointment wbieh befell John Lawrence when in 1837 
ho was compelled to leave the Paniput district, the field of his 
hard work and his success, and to fall back on his subordinate 
position at Delhi, is one to which any civilian in India who 
takes an ‘ acting ’ appointment, as it is called, is liable. So 
few people ai*c able to descend with anything like a good gi-aee 
to lower work when they have already proved themselves 
capable, and more than capable, of higher, that it is not to 
l>e wondered at that there is a general feeling in India against 
taking such temporary appointments. This, however, was not 
John Lawrence’s feeling ; for when, in 1842, he was returning 
to India after his first fm*lough, the l>it of practical advice 
which most impressed itself on the mind of a J’oung civilian 
who was then going out for the first time, and with whom he 
had much talk, was to the following effect : — 

Never let an acting appointment, if it should be offered to you, 
slip by. People will tell you that such appointments are to be 
avoided, and are more plague than profit. It is tine that you may 
occasionally be disappointed, and you will certainly not gain continu- 
ous promotion in that line, but you will get what is more valuable, 
experience, and great variety of it ; and tliis will fit you for whatever 
may come afterwards. I have never let an ‘acting’ appointment 
go by, and I am now very glad that I have not. 

The young civilian to whom John Lawi'enco gave this 
parting advice between Malta and Alexandria was W. S. Setou- 
Karr, who, though he was not destined to sec much of his 
adviser for many years to come, was, in bis subordinate posi- 
tion under Lord Dalhousic, to hear not a little of his fame, and 
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to mul jiot ft few of his masterly mimitos, and wfts, many years 
later, when John Lawrence had risen to he Governor-General, 
to he his Foreign Secretary ; after that was to he one of the 
most constant and welcome visitors at his house at Queen’s 
(iiite, endin'' only with the Sunday before his death ; ainl 
llu-n at the ^u-i'ut meeting of tin? Mansion House, called to 
raise a national momnnent to the hero who was gone, was 
to dfliver on«‘ of the mdst eloquent and aj)preeiative of a 
stuies of adinirahle speeches, which in themselves form the 
most splendid of tributes to Lor<l LawTencu’s memory. Sinc«‘ 
then once more — as it seems specially suitable that 1 sliouhl 
acknowledge here — he has given a still more signal proof of 
his attaehnient to his former chief; for hy a careful perusal of 
tin* whole of the revised imumscripts of tliese volumes, he has 
enabled me to eorrect many inaccuracies as well as given me 
tlie beni-lit of many sound criticisms and useful suggestions. 


'I’he sting of the descent to lower work did not last loin' : 

r' ’ 

for after three months sjient in his old appointment at Delhi 
John Lawrence was promoted to the gi’ade of ‘joint magis- 
trate ami deputy-collector oftlie southern division of the Delhi 
territory,’ while he was also to be the ‘acting’ magistrate 
and collector of the city itself. After discharging this latter 
oltice, which his previous acquaintance with all classes in Delhi 
must have made comparatively easy, for six months, ho wont olT, 
in July 1811(5. to his ‘.substantive’ appointment in the southern 
division. The work, the country, the peoide of the southern 
division, differed in many respects from the northern, and so 
tended to give him that variety of experience on W’hich the re- 
mark that f have just quoted shows that he placed so much 
valui'. Extending as it did over an area of about 2,000 square 
miles and containing a population of 700,000 souls, of whom 
probably one half were Hindus, the other half Mohammedans, 
it included representatives of all the races with whom ho had 
become acqiiainted in Paniput. 


But, besides these, there were many others, such as the 
Moenas and Mehwatties, of whom he had no previous know- 
ledge. These people were great robbers, perhaps the gi-eatest 
in Northern India. In former times they had been organised 
plunderers, roaming about the country almost in small armies. 
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and ban* 3 ’ing the villages with fire and sword up to the 
very walls of Delhi. Even now, though restrained from open 
violence and proving under a strong government almost a 
docile people, they were very thievish in theii- propensities, 
and gave abundant proof that they only wanted opportunity 
to fall hack on their old habits. Like the Eanghurs of the 
northern district, they were all Mohammedans converted from 
Hinduism as late as the time of Aurimgzebe, and of course 
retained many of theii- Hindu customs and traditions. Many 
a conversation did John Lawi-ence have with them on those 
good old times. They talked as freely with him as he with 
them, and frankly avowed that they looked back regictfully 
on the palmy days when, to use the words of theii- favourite 
adage, ‘ the buflfalo belonged to him who held the bludgeon ’ 
— Jinkee latUe ooscc ka bhains. 

The district was particularly well adapted for the indul- 
gence of their predatory propensities. It was irregularly 
shaped, was bordered on two sides by independent chieftain- 
ships, and was intersected by many low ranges of hills, ami 
by the deep beds of hill-torrents which ran dry in all seasons 
except during the rains, and, like the wadies of the Aiabiun 
or Syrian deserts, served as the resort of banditti, who sallied 
out thence on any travellers who ventured to pass without 
sulficicnt escort. ‘ Many a strange story,’ says John Law- 
rence, ‘did the people of the country tell of the doings of their 
ancestors in this way.’ 

The difficulties of ruling such a people were not lessened 
by the calamitous drought which in 1837-38 had fallen on 
many parts of Upper India and, following so soon after that 
of 1833-84, had caused great suffering, even when it did not 
reach the dread extremity of actual starvation. The chief force 
of the visitation fell on the native states of Rajpootami, Bhurt- 
pore, and Bundelkhund; but the Agia division of the North- 
West Provinces, including the districts of Agi-a, Etawa, and 
Mynpoorie, also suffered much, and there was terrible loss of life. 
In John Lawrence’s own district, though the distress was 
great, no lives were lost. The soil, unlike the clay of many 
parts of Northern India, which bakes as hard as iron, is of a 
light porous character, and does not need much rain. More- 
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over, tlic district was well supplied witli wells and jhecla which 
could he used for the purpose of u-rigation. Thus it happened 
that, owing to the constant care and energy of Jolin Lawrence 
and his collcagiie, the well-known Martin Guhhins, notwith- 
standing tlie general distress and the predatory and warlike 
character of the people ; notwithstanding also the fact that not 
one single soldier was stationed in the district ; yet crime an<l 
violence were kept within moderate limits. If they did not 
actually decrease they did not increase, and there are time.s 
and occasions when to he ahleto say with truth that crimes of 
violence have not increased is tantamount to saying that ex- 
traordinary (>xertions have been crowned by the success whioli 
they deserve. 

And here I may insert a story which gives a forcil)le 
picture of one of the difticnltics with wliich a magistrate had 
in tliose days to deal almost singlehanded — a diftieulty, more- 
over, whicli, as recent events in Mooltan ancKelscwhere have 
shown, has not, even now. wholly disappeared. 1 give it with 
some considerable abridgment, but, ns far as possible, in John 
Ijawrence's own words, for they show the man throughout, and 
exhibit in strong relief his courage, his vigour, and his readi- 
ness of resource. 

Passive licsistaucc. 

In the spring of ISnS. when the famine which had for some time 
afUicted the north-western provinces of India was still raging, it 
happi-ned that 1 was encamped not far from the tovn\ of Ilewari. 
'J'be pergunnah (or barony) was just sur\-eycd. and I had come 
down to that part of tlio country to settle the land revemio for a 
term of thirty years. While I was there, a feud arose between the 
Mussulman and Hindu inhabitants of the town, wliich, but for the 
iiiteifercnco of the authorities on the spot, would most unquestion- 
ably have ended in bloodshed, if not in n partial insurrection. Tlio 
point in dispute arose from a well-known prejudice of the Hindus 
against the slaughter of the ox. which they bold to bo a sacred 
animal. The Mussulmans, on the other band, wished to oat beef, as 
it was cheaper than either mutton or goat ; and though they formed 
only a small minority of the population, they seemed determined now 
at length to get their way. Year afj;er year they had bogged for 
permission to kill tlio forbidden animal within the walls, or oven at 
any reasonable distance outside. But it had all been in vain, for 
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tlio Hindus vowed that they would liave recourse to force if their 

rc-hgious sci-uples were disregarded, and so the Mussulmans remained 
dissatisfied and oppressed. 

At last the leading menihors of the Mussulman population 
Lrouglit me one day, when I was in camp, a fresh entreaty worded 
m somewhat the following manner : ‘ Hail, cherishcr of the poor f 
Co it ^owii imto your enlightened excellency, that for many years 
the Hindus of this town have, by their Ij-ing and deceitful represeu- 
tation.s to the highest authorities, prevented the Miissulmuns from 
killing cattle, imder the plea that those animals are sacred. Our 
lords, the English, have hitherto made it their rule to prevent one 
class of their subjects from tjTannising over another, and have 
dealt out impartial justice to all, making no distinction between 
caste, creed, colour, or race. Indeed, such is the protection which all 
enjoy, that it may be said that the wolf and the lamb drink from the 
same ghaut. What, then, have we oppressed creatures done, that 
we are denied the benefits which all others enjoy ? Trusting that 
you will take our grievous case into speedy consideration, aiul issue 
an order enabling us to eat beef, we pray that on you the sun of 
prosperity may ever shine gloriously.' Such was tlie petition which 
on tliat day was read out in open court before .several hundreds of 
Hindus and Mussulmans. Ever3-onc around could see and hear all 
that was going on, as the canvas walls of the tent wore taken down 
on three sides. 

While the petition was being read, tlic audience preserved a re- 
spectful silence ; the Mussulmans stood anxiously expecting my 
decision, and I observed the Hindus furtively glancing at my 
countenance to read, if possible, therein, the order about to be issued. 

I may here remark that no people in the world arc more observant 
of character, or more quick or able judges of it than those of Hin- 
dustan. They seem by a kind of intuition to understand every 
movement and every gesture. Nor is this surprising. Subject for 
so many centuries to rulers whoso will is law, the ability to com- 
prehend the character and anticipate the thoughts of their musters 
has become a necessary part of their education. 

I felt that both law and equity were on the side of the Mussul- 
mans, but seeing how strong was tlie feeling of opposition among 
the Hindus, and what an infringement of a long-standing custom it 
would be, I advised them to make a formal application to the Com- 
missioner, as superintendent of police, who forthwith sent an order 
permitting the slaughter of cattle. I fixed upon a spot for this 
operation about three-quarters of a mile from the town, hoping thus 
to soften the blow to the Hindus. But their rage and indignation 
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knew no bounds, and I was continually beset wherever I moved 
with petitioners. Finding me inexoraldc they retmued to tlieir 
liomes, to deliberate witli their friends. They waited in ominous 
peace until the festival of the Mohurram, six weeks later, came 
round, then suddenly rose and attacked the Mussulman procession 
with all manner of weapons, bricks, stones, and even dead pigs and 
dogs, animals to which ' the faithful ’ have the greatest abhorrence. 

The confusion and tumult which ensued were tremendous, and a 
desperate affrav ami loss of life would have been the result, had not 
the tulisildar. a native of much force of character and self-won 
inlliience in the place, hastily summoned the police to the spot, and 
juit himself, though a Hindu and a Hrahmin, at the head of the 
Mussulman procession, and conducted it in safety through the town. 
'I'lie parties separated, mutually breathing vengeance against each 
other; the Muslims swearing by their fathei's’ graves that they 
would wash out the insult in the blood of every Hindu in the town, 
i-ven if they dii'd to a man the martyr's death. 

'I'lie talisildar was thankful for his success so far. but f«dt that the 
prese nce of the magistrate alone could arrest further mischief, aiul 
accordingly sent special messengers for me to the place whore busi- 
ness had called me. I was in camp forty miles ofl'. in a straight line, 
but will) a range of sleep and pathless hills between, necessitating a 
circuitous route some twenty miles longer ; so the information did 
not reach me till about noon the following day. Here was a pleasant 
communication for me ; the hot wind was blowing a perfect simoom, 
ami it re([uired no small spirit of adventure at .such a season to face 
the heat and saml over that wild country. Something, however, 
was to b(‘ done, and that quickly; so, after taking ten minutes to 
consider, I summoned some of the neighbouring villagers, and asked 
if they knew the direct paths over the hills, and whether they would en- 
gage to conduct me across. They replied that they knew the way Wi*ll 
enough, but that it was quite impracticable for any but men on foot, 
or for goats. ‘ Never mind,* I replied, ‘ I can go and you can show 
mi* the way.' When a Sahib says he will do n thing, a native is too 
polite to opjiose it. and acquiesces. The servants were at once sent 
forward with some clothes to push on as boat they could ; the others 
with the eamp and haggage were to follow later ; while a guide 
started at once to wait at the base of the hill till tlie heat of the day 
had suflieiently subsided for me to venture across the plain. 

At three p.m. I mounted my best Arab, and with one mounted 
orderly started for the hill, at the foot of which I found the guide 
waiting. We dismounted, and led our horses up tlio steep ascent. 
Before wc had gone far the orderly's liorsc fell ; we loft hUn to liis 
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fate, as there was no time for delay. The patli now bi caino more 
and more precipitous. In places it seemed all but impassable ; and 
had there been room to turn my horse. 1 felt almost iiKlincd lo 
give it up and go back. Yet we pushed on and on till we readied 
the top. If it was a labour for my poor hoi-se to scramble up, the 
difticulty and danger of descending the other side was iimch 
greater: any slip would hurl him headlong down; but by dint of 
care, what with sliding and slipping on hia haunches, wc at last 
reached the bottom without serious damage. It was six o’clock by 
the time the descent was accomplished, so that there was little 
more than an hour of daylight remaining, with more than thirty 
miles of sandy trackless plain intersected by ravines to travense, 
and nothing but a western star and infonnation from an occasional 
village to guide me. But. tnisting to the speed and endurance of 
my gallant steed, well tried in many a hard day's run before. I 
dismissed the guide and set of)' at a hand gallop. 

Towards ten o’clock at night I discenied the thousand little 
twinkling lamps which light an Indian city, and riding into llie 
tow’n found the people all on the alert, and was soon recognised, 
my horse and myself being well known there. ‘ Larens sahib is 
come,’ was repeated from mouth to mouth with much surprise, 
as they knew I was at Rewari the day before, l\Iy sudden appear- 
ance .scared them, and they slunk away to their houses. After 
parading the streets for a short time till they were quiet, 1 wont to 
the tahsildar and heard from him of the commotion having in- 
creased throughout that day. I sent messengers to collect all Iho 
police from the neighbourhood, and then repaired to the somewhat 
rough quarters of a hostelry (serai) just outside the w’alls. .Here I 
luckily found an officer belonging to the political department, 

Captain 11 , who, being in ill health, was glad to recruit in 

rather more comfort than in tents ; for I had repaired and slightly 
furnished two or three rooms in the serai, in case of an emergency 
like the present. After seeing my horse well rubbed downi and fed 
I retired to rest. In the morning 1 stationed police at the gates, 
at the market-place, and at other central spots, that they might be 
ready in case the Hindus should have recourse to arms, and there 
they remained for three weeks. 

Thus the danger passed by, for the Mussulmans with their more 
active, warlike habits, backed by the European forces, were too 
strong for their opponents ; so, after receiving n decided rebuff to 
a fresh petition from me, the Hindus tried a wholly new method. 
By a preconcerted and simultaneous movement they shut up all 
the shops, suspended trade and business of every description, and 
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ilcrlarofl tliat until tlio obnoxious order was vosciiulcd. they would 
ncitluT buy nor soli, nor indeed bold any communicalion with the 
opposite' party. 

This plan of passive rosistanco ^Yas hv far tlio most eOecUnil 
they could have adopted. It completely paralysed their oneiuies, 
and alarmed the niasistrale more than Im would have liked 
to own ; for they had eojnplete control of the .supplies, beiii}' 
lli<- uliolesule as well ns retail dealers of the town. The next 
mornin;,'. \')ien not only the Mussulmans b\it the lower orders of 
Hindus came as usual to purchase the day's provisions, they found 
ill! (he sliops closed. Livin*; from hand to mouth ns they do. tlicy 
were in lilank despair, ami, adjournin'' to iny house, they implored 
m\ leave to break open the urnnaries and help themselves, if I 
eould not compel the traders to open their shops. I replied that 
dll' traders had done nothin'' contrary to law, and that I had no 
power to compel them in any way. 1 felt also that it would lead 
to f'l'neral anarchy and plunder if I did not restrain them from 
altlu■ki^^ the j'lanaries. Yet food they must have, and that at 
once. 

A plan occurred to me which would time to reason 

with tlie Hindus, and possibly hrin*’ them to a better stale of 
mind. T collected many wa^son-loads of prnin from the country 
round, at my own risk, trustiii" that the tiovemment Mould refund 
me when the peril M’ns made knoMUi to them. This prain I stored, 
and pave out by letters of credit to retail dealei's, M'hom I chose 
myself and placed in the streets. In this way all the slipht wants 
of an Asiatic M'ere supplied, and so careful was the organisation of 
the whole thing, that there was no ultimate loss to the Govem- 
inent. Meanwhile 1 published proclamations M'annng the lliiidus 
again.st blind allegiance to their priests, and tolling them that any 
act of violence M'ould meet M’ith prompt retribution. Tln.s I M'os 
frequently able to do in isolated cases, as combination was now 
impossible for them. They (irst settt petitioits to the Commissioner, 
and then to the scat of goveniment itself in the hills, complain- 
ing both of me, their magistrate, and tho tahsildav. Those M’cro 
in due time returned to mo for explanation. I did not think it 
necessary to answer their charges against myself, but successfully 
vindicated the tahsildar. 

For tM’onty-two days tho Hindu traders held out, till I was 
nmch wont and harassed with tho constant work of inspection, 
repression, and writing answers to complaints. At last tho poorer 
Hindus found that they M’cro injuring themselves as well as tho 
Mussulmans ; gradually a shop was opened hero and there, and on 
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the evening of the twenty-second day, a crowd of Hindus came to 
me in a humble frame of uhiid, owning tliat they had la.-en l<.d 
away by their priests, begging for pardon, and solemnly promising 
never to repeat the offence, and offering to open their sliops at 
once. I agreed to this, and thus a combination which had ihreal- 
cued to produce a genera! uproar was quietly and peaceably put 
down. I was able to sati.sfy the inquiries of Government as to inv 
somewhat independent action in the matter, and so to establish 
tlie conduct of the tahsildar that he received special thanks for all 
he had done. He did not, however, long surrive to enjoy his re- 
covered credit. A few months afterwards he died from a sudden 
attack of cholera. 

From the southern division of the Delhi di.strict, which 
had been spared, as I have already shown, the full fury of 
the famine which had visited the North-West, .Tohn Lawrence 
was called off unexpectedly to a district in which it had done 
its worst. He was specially selected, in November 1838, for 
the post of ‘ settlement officer ’ at Etawa by Robert Mor- 
tins Bird, a man whose name is little known to Englishmen 
generally, and who, it is to be feared, is, at this distance of 
time, little remembered even among the 23,000,000 inhabitants 
of the North-West Provinces whom he did so much to save 
from misery and ruin. But his services are not to he 
measured by the little noise they made in the world, or liy 
the little or no reward which they received. After serving for 
twenty years of his life as a judge, he .suddenly joined” tlie 
Revenue Department, a department which has proved to so 
many the study and de.spaii* of a lifetime. lie was soon 
recognised as the chief living authority on the subject, and ho 
managed, during the next thirteen years, to plan and to carry 
through a measui-e which was as complicated and difficult as 
it was vast and complete, the survey and settlement of tbe 
whole of the North-West Provinces, On returning to England, 
after thirty-three years’ service, amidst the warm appreciation 
of all who knew what ho had done, and how ho had done it, 
he lived quite imnoticcd, and passed to hi.s gi-avo without a 
single extemal mark of distinction. 

Such is tbe lot — the lot borne uncomplainingly and oven 
gratefully — of many of our best Indian administratoi's. One 
here, and one there, rise to fame and hououi-, but the rest live 
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a life of nnof asiiif- toil, \vulcl n pmvor ^^llic■lI. wltl.in its spluic, 
is sncli as f< \v European soveia ipis \vi< !(l. and with an ahsoluto 
,tovotion to the u.ooi\ of their subjects such as few European 
sovereigns show. They have to he separated from their chil- 
dren during’ the most imiiressihle period of their life, and the 
wife is oftH) obliged to prefer the claims of the children to 
those of her husband. India can thus be no longer, in any 
true sense of the word, a home to them, and when at length 
tliev return to Eiiftlaml. they «b) so, too often, broken in lu-alth, 
find themselves unnoticed ami unknown, straufjers even to 
their own children, and settle down from a position of semi- 
legal inlUience into, say, a semi-detached villa, visited by few 
save some half-dozen old civilians like themselves, who have 
borne witli them the burden and heat of the Indian sun. and 
now drop in from time to time to talk ovia* old days and in- 
terests wliich are all in all to them, hut of which the outside 
world knows nothiiiK at all. Verily they have their reward ; 
but it is a reward such as few outsiders can understand or 


a]>preciate. 

To have been selected by llobcrt Bird as a heljicr in the 
Rveat work in which ho was enRaRcd was looked upon, ever 
afterwards, as a fi-ather in the caj) even of those who, from 
luck or otherwise, were destined soon to eclipsi- the fame of 
tlndr old patron. John Lawrence, afterwards a lirst-ratc 
revenue authority himself, was reluctant to leave his hanler 
an<l therefore, ns ho deemed it. pleasanter work at (lorgaon, 
hut he felt that a call by llobert Bird was a call to be obeyed. 
He learned in his school, fully sjTnpathised with his noble 
motives, and to n jp'oat extent adopted his views. It is doubly 
incumbent, therefore, on the biographer of John LawTcnce to 
pay a warm, if only a humblo and a passing tribute, to a man 
to whom he owed so much and of whom his countrymen know 


so little. 

8ir John Kaye tells a story of a Frenchman, Victor Jacque- 
mont, who, after the manner of the more frivolous part of 
his nation, asked Holt Mackenzie, one of the highest revenue 
authorities in India, to explain to him in a five minutes’ 
conversation the various systems of land revenue obtaining 
in different parts of the country ! The experienced civilian 
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replied that he had been for twenty years endeavourins to un- 
derstand the subject, and had not mastered it yet. A warning 
taken to heart by Sir John Kaye may well serve to order any 
ordinary Englishman clean off the ground on which witli land- 
less steps he may have been pr<-paring to venture. But niy 
object is a simpler and humbler one. It is not to explain tlie 
inexplicable, or express the inexpressible, but merely to show 
what was the general nature of the evils from which lhr<l and 
his associates were endeavouring to save the country, and to in- 
dicate in very general terms the character of that ‘ settlement ’ 
of the North-West Provinces by Bird, which afterwards ha<l so 
material an intluence on the settlement of the Punjab by the 
LawTcnces. 

When, in the earlier part of tlie nineteenth century the 
conepu-sts of Sir Arthur W\*llesley and Lord Lake had lai«l so 
large a part of Northern India at our feet, the first (pu'stion 
that i)ressed for decision was the metliod in which the cost 
of its adniijiistration could best be met. The theory in all 
Eastern states is that a certain ])roportion — very variable in 
amount — of the produce of the land belongs of right to the 
(iovermuent, and in India the theory is 8upi)l<‘mented by the 
clear understanding that if the owner pays that proportion to 
the Government he cannot In- disturbed in possession. But 
with whom was the agia-ement for the payment of the state 
dues to be made ? In other words, who were the rightful 
owners ? In Bengal, at all events, we had set ourselves an ex- 
ample for all future time of how not to do it. For, under the 
auspices of Lord Cornwallis, a ‘ permanent settlement’ of the 
land revenue had been made, very possibly with the best 
motives, but with the worst results — at the cost, that is, of ‘ per- 
manent ' injury alike to the (iovernment and to the best portion 
of its subjects. It had been made without siidicient imjuiry 
as to who the true proprietors were, or what the future capa- 
bilities of the soil might be. It seemed more natural, and was 
certainly more easy, for Government to make an agreement 
with the one big man who made himself out to be the richest 
and most influential inhabitant, than with a large number of 
smaller men ; with one zemindai', as he was called in Bengal, 
rather than with a hundred ryots or their representatives. 

VOL. 1. 
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AikI. as tlio result of tlu- ‘ iicnuancnt settlement.' tliese 
zeininrlars woke up one morninj' ami found tlieinstlvcs 
tninsfonned by us into lamlowners— superseding, that is. the 
true lurcditiirv proprietors, and redueins them to the rank of 
tenants-at-will, or little better, and often at exori'itant rents. 
'I’lu se very zemindars, howewr, weri'. owing to the intro<lnc- 
tion of the - law of sale,' liable, in their turn, to be evicted 
by otiu r capitalists or speculators less scrupulous even than 
themselves. 


These were mistake.s, which it might have been supposed 
tliat. taught by experience-, wt' could easily avoid, in the 
rev» niic- arrangements for the Xorth-\V< st. Wo only .succeetled, 
liowe\ « r. in very iiartially avoiding them. We had become con* 
.scions »)f (Uir ignorance of the eomlitions umler which alone 
a iH-nnanent settleimnt might advantageously be thought 
{if. and so had taken the initial step towarils knowledge. 
Sitth'imnts weia- acemalingly now made, imt in i)er[)etuity, 
but only for a sliort term of years, and not till after some 
impiiry had be«-n marie as to who tlu* triu' owners wen*. Ihit 
unfiu'tunately the ini-n we pitched upon as the proper land- 
owners turm-il out again, in many cases, to be nothing of the 
kind. 'I’lie ‘ sale law,' as thougij it had not doiu' injusticr* 
enough in llengal, was transportr*d into the North-Wr sl, and 
the assessments marie were extortionately high, rrften amount- 
ing tt) a half <'f the gross produce. In vjiin «lid the prr)i)rietors 
rush to the local courts for protection. I’rott-ction the judges 
of tlu* l(u*al courts could not give, bound down as they were 
by strict h'gal rub-s and ignorant of tlu^ history and pccu- 
liariti<*s of tlu' people. Wliat scanty means of subsistence 
remained to tile true projirietor, the meshes of the lavv carried 
olV. Confusion became worse confounded. Estates were often 
]ait up for sah* in tin* ignorance of the owner, and bought at 
merely nominal prices by intriguing native oflicers. And tlieii, 
when the mischief had been half done, wo tried to undo it. 
Itlmdamaiitlius-like, though with anything but rlindamantbine 
motives, we punished first, and discovered what the olVoiicc was, 
or was not, aftorwai'ds. 


Castigatquo auditquc dolos subigitque fatori. 
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111 1822 Holt Jliickeniiic introcUiced what has been jiistlv 
called the ‘ Magna Cliaita of the village coinniuiiities in Indiii,’ 
all the more justly, perhaps, that, like Magna Charta, its 
provisions were not at once carried out into luactice, and 
that, like ilagna Charta also, it needed to be renewed and 
developed in later tiroes. From various causes, which nc>ed 
not be mentioned here, the revision of the settlement, as 
arranged by him, made little progi-ess for some ten years, but 
at last, ill 1833, under the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
William Bentiiick, the man for the work was found in Itolx rt 
Bird. He threw inexhaustible energy and tiro into a task 
for which he had been long prepared, alike by an extensive 
knowledge of the inhabitants of the North-West Provinces, 
and by a special, though quite unofficial, study of the subject. 
He avoided most of the mistakes which had crippled the 
execution of bis predecessor’s project, and suggested a simple 
method for determining, cheaply and at once, the interininabh* 
disputes as to ownership and boundaries by the summoning 
of a village jury on the spot under the supervision of the 
Commissioner. Allowed to choosi- his own men, he selected the 
very best for the purpose that could be found in the whole of 
India, whether from the civil service or the army. Witness it 
the names of Thomason, Keade, and Mansel, of Kdmondstone 
and of .Tames Abbott, of llcniry and of John Lawrence. In 
a few years every village over an area of 72,000 square miles 
was measured, every field mapped, the nature of the .soil 
recorded, and the assessment fixed at a moderate rate for a 
period of some twenty years.' Such was the gi'cat work in 
which John LauTcnco was now called to bear a part. 

It is not to bo supposed that a work so gigantic could be 
carried through without many mistakes and without involving, 
in special cases, considerable injustice. A change of govern- 
ment always implies injustice. In Eastern countries it has 
too often implied a total overthrow of all existing rights. 
And, apart from this. Eastern notions are in many ways so 
essentially different from Western, that what is the highest 

• Scfl the whole subject dicfcusHed in RaikuH* Vorih^Wvii Propinoe^ of India^ 
chap, if., and Kajre'e Btpoy Wat^ vol. I. chap. iv. 
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in our t ycs may wrll si'Oin tlir }ii<;ln.‘st wroii” in tin irs. 
Now tlir ;4o\\’niin^ jn'iniiplc- ol tlu- lu w scttk-nunt was. that 
tin- true proprirtors wc-ri' tin- villa”!- t ulti\atois, ainl that any 
niiihlh-nnn wlto lainu- hctwi-cn them and tin- (lovoninu-nt, 
as i-oiitia( tors foi- tin- ii vi-nm-. wi-n- intorlopt is, dioni's who 
coiisiniu-d tin- hoiu-v in a liivr whuh was not too wi ll stocked 
with it. No oin- will deny that thei«- was much tnitli in this; 
ft w. tin till- other hanil, will now he fomnl to say — not even 
the most tlmroueli-ooin” tif tlie settlement tdliceis of this 
time wlio still survive that it was the whoh' truth. The 
hereditary revenue contractors, talulolars as they were called, 
in the North-West. Zemindars as they were called in Uenoal, 
Were not necessarily ])rt*prietors as well. They mi”lit, or 
nii^^lit not. I'e tnvners in jiart or the whole of the district for 
wliicli they contractetl. Hut thonoh the two thinos were 
• piite independent of each «>ther, it is important tti lude here 
that eacli involved in the Ivistern mind notitms tif property. 

I’roperty in lainl is, all the wtirhl tiver, the most cherished 
mid the most sacretl kind <tf property, hut it is not the only 
kind. To distnrh an arrangement atVectino property which 
has none on for many years, perhaps for t’enerations, is a 
\ery stron” step, as ail history— the history of the Agrarian 
Jaiws and the reforms of the (Jracehi at Home above all — 
hears witness. ;Vt Home the ' public lainl ’ was undoubtedly in 
law and in fact the pr«»perty of the state, whicli mioht at any 
lime resume, for purposes of its own, what, for purpo.ses of its 
own, it had grantetl out. The word used in Homan law for 
the enjoyment of the ‘ public land ’ by a private individual 
Ipo.sxf'.'txio) was a wor«l which carefully e.veludetl the notion of 
owner.ship and conveyed only that of occujiation. Still, the 
state had so long forborne to exercise its right of resumption 
that the iilca of property had stealthily crept in. These lands 
had passed by will from one generation to another; they had 
iieeii bought and sold ; they had been fenced and drained ; 
farm-buil<lings Innl lu*en er<'ct<-d ujion them ; their enjoyment 
was eonsccrati’d by most of the ties and obligations which 
bind the proprietor to his lamkal property. To disturb, as 
the Gracchi projiosed to do, an arrangement which appcai*ed 
so stable and so immemorial was, disguise it as we may, a 
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revolution. Kightcous and imperatively necessary it might 
he, hut it was a revolution still. 

In the North-West Provinces it was certainlv higli tiim- to 
make a settlement of some kind, for anythuig would he la tter 
than the uncertainty and the want of method which hud jue- 
vailed for upwards of a quarter of a century. Now, in evi rv 
elaborate scheme there must be some one or more governing 
principles, and, on the whole, the governing i)rinciple 
hy Kohert Bird was as near the truth as any general principle 
could he, and, whatever its shortcomings, was more lik« h- to 
seciuv the greatest happiness of the greatest nuiuher than 
any other. But it is said ‘ to have been cju-ried out hy souu‘ 
of the officers concerned too sweepingly and with too little 
consideration. They looked ui)on every talukdar as if he 
had necessarily gained his position hy force or fraud. In 
then- opinion, therefore, he was lucky enough if he got any 
money compensation for his loss of territorial inlluence ; he 
deserved rather to he made to disgorge what he and his fainilv 
had been wrongfully devouring «hu ing a long course of years. 

It can h(f easily understood how good men might take 
opposite views on such a subject as this, and in the settlement 
of the North-West both sides lia«l able representatives, tliough 
the reforming party were in the majority. On the side of 
the talukdars was Bohertson the Lieutenant-dovermir of the* 
North-West, Robert C. Hamilton, Commissioner of .\gia, and, 
in a subordinate capacity, Henry Lawrence, a host in himsc-lf, 
who had lately obtained an appointment in the survey on 
the recommendation of his brother George, On the side of 
the village communities was the still higher authority of the 
Revenue Board, with Robert Bird at its head, Thomason the 
future Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, and most of 
the rank and file of the settlement oflicers, reinforce<l now 
by another Lawrence, who was also a host in himself — John 
Lawrence. And, as in the case of the more famous Boai-d 
which administered the Punjab later on, it may he hoped that 
where both sides were so ably represented something like 
an equilibrium was established, and that the injustice which 

* hy vol. 1. p, IfiO. Sir John I>iwTcnco, in ipany whicli I 

find urnong hiH {taperii, in clUposcd to deny tho accuracy of this oKAcrtion. 
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would liavo 1 ) 001 ) dono liy oithov party, if it had had its own 
way ontiroly, was itdiit-ol to a miniinnui hy the kooi) oritioisui 
wliich oath pioposition rocoivod from thoso who opposod it. 

Tho district of Ktuwa, which fell to John Lawronoo’s 
( h!n''o. lay on tlio loft hank of the Jninna and adjoined A^ra 
and Mynpoorio. It was in no way a dolectahle place, as the 
followinj' deserij)tion will show. ‘ In lu) part of India,' says a 
wolhknown An^lo-Indian liook of Reference, ‘do hot winds 
hlow with oreater fuiy. They connnence in March and ra‘'t‘ 
tln ou<;hout tl)e whole tif .\pril and of May. The win<l usually 
rises about eif'ht .\.M. and subsides at sunset ; thou”!! it some- 
times blows at nif»ht as well. Every article of furniture is 
burning to the touch ; the hardest wood, if not well covered 
with damp blankets, will split with a report like that of a 
pistol : and linen takiui from a pri-ss is as if just removed 
from the kitcinn tin*. Hut, terrible as are the days, tho 
nights are intinitely worse : each apartment becomes heate<l 
to excess, and can only be compared to an oven. Tlie hot 
winds are succecsled by the mon.soon, or periodical rains, tho 
transition la-iii}:' marked by a furious tornado. At midday, 
darkness as of night sets in, caused by the dense clouds 
of dust : and so loud is the roar of the storm, that incessant 
peals of thunder are heard only at rare intervals, whilst tho 
Hashes of forked lightning seldom pierce the gloom. At last 
the rain descends in torrents, floods the country, and refreshes, 
for a wliile, the animal and vegetabh- world.’ 

hltawa had sufrered dreadfully from the drought, and was 
still feeling its elTects when, in November 1838, John Lawrence 
arrived as its ' settlement oftieer.’ The land revenue had, 
of co)irse, comjiletely broken down, and the land tenures were 
in great disorder. Here John Lawonce saw for the first 


time, with his own eyes, the horrors of an Indian famine ; 
here by daily contact with the starving people, he learned to 
sympathise with their sufferings in their full intensity ; and 
here, once more, he gathered together and treasured up for 
future use those maxims which ho was afterwar ds to apply 
i)) so eai-eful and yet so magnificent a manner, in his adminis- 
tration of the Punjab — the duty of a rigid economy in all the 
departments of government which admit of it, in order that tho 
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expenditure may be all the more lavish on the best and tin- 
only means of avoiding such terrible calamities fbr the future 
— the construction of tanks and canals, of roads and bridges. 

The population of India, it must always be reineml)ered, 
are almost entiiely agi-icultural ; their wealth consists of their 
labour and theii- flocks alone, and m a year ot famine the 
value of these falls at once to zero. From a commercial 
people a famine cuts off only one out of many sources of 
subsistence ; from an agiacultm-al it cuts off all at once. At 
such times the prices of food for cattle range even higher than 
those of food for man. In this particular year, while corn 
rose to about ten, hay and other food for cattle rose to not 
less than sixteen times their usual value. A good cow could 
be bought for a rupee. Artificial iiTigation, in the ext«*nt to 
which it has now been caiTied in India, ensures, even in the 
worst seasons, a considerable supply of gi'ain ; whereas the 
gi-ass lands, which receive no lielp either from earth or heavei^, 
are utterly scorched up. Indeed, it is not the least tragical 
part of the prolonged tragedy of an Indian famim*, that 
there are often considerable stores of food within reach of 
the starving people which they have no means of procuring. 
They see, hut they may not taste thereof. Like Tantalus, 
they starve in the midst of plenty. 

‘ It is owing to the agi-icultural character of the population 
and the jliflicult means of communication,’ says John Law- 
rence, as he'looked back in 18-15 from bis post of Magistrate 
and Collector of Delhi on what he had witnessed at Gorgaon 
and Etawa seven years before, ‘ that India sullers so dreadfully 
from famine, and not, as has been so unreasonably supimscd, 
from the exactions of the English Government. The demands of 
Government, if not particularly moderate in themselves, scorn 
moderate when compared with those of the native govern- 
ments, and with the little that, under those governments, the 
people get in return. Give India good roads and canals, 
increase in every way the facilities of communication, and 
encourage the employment of capital on its resources, and 
then more will he done to obviate the rccuiTence of famines 
than in any other way that can be dcviso<l.’ So much has 
been done since 1845 in the dii'cction hex’c pointed out that 
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John Lawrrncc’s words rt-ad now liki- tvnisins. Rut tl»c-y 

Wort* not truisms thon. And at tlu- moment at whicdi I \\rit 

( 1H80), when all e\|u nditure on puhlic works is stoi)i)i<l. in order 

that millions of mom-y, the ‘ Famine Fund included, may he 

thrown awav amidst tin* harren rocks of Afghanistan, it may 
% 

be (jiiestiomd whether the paramount importance of such con- 
siderations is, evin at this day, ade<juately realised. 

’I’housauds of natives in these two disastrous years (1H38- 
3‘») left their homes in tin- North-West Provinces and wandered 
fnmi place to place in the vain hope of ‘^ettin;; ft)od. Many 
lav down and died by the roadside, and it was no uncoimnon 

% 4 

thin” for John Lawrence, as he went for his mornin” ride, to 
SCI* the bodies of those who had perished in the precedinf' 
ni”ht half-eaten bv wolves or jackals which, lured by the scent 
of human carrion, went prowlin” about the coimtry in packs, 
and hehl a filiastly revelry over the piunt victims of the 
famine. It was a remark often made in his hearinjj. that the 
taste for human flesh accpiired by those usually skulkin” and 
cowardly animals eave them, for years to come, courage to 
inva4le the haunts of im-n, ami invested them for the nonce 
w ith the nwe-inspirin” attributes of man-eating or cliild-eating 
tigers. 

Here is one incident of this time of trouble. It is com- 
monplace enough in some of its details, ami such as might 
1 h‘ matched by the experience of a)iy Englisii oflieir whose 
melancholy fatt* it has been to watch over a fainine-stricki n 
(listrict and to witness the tide of human misery which he is 
j)()werlesH to stop, ami can only hope, to some very slight 
extent, to alleviate. It gives, liowever, such an insight into 
the ilaily life ami kindly feelings of Jolin Lawrence at this 
period, and brings before us so vividly so many characteristics 
of the people of India, that it seems to mo to be well worth 
preserving. 1 have again condensed the story ns much as 
possible, but, wherever it was practicable, have kept neai* to 


John Law'rence’s own words. 

The pcoide of India are essentially a people given to pil* 
gi'images. Jumnotri and Gangotri, situated in the Himalayas, 
at the sources Respectively of the Jumna and the Ganges; 
Allahabad, w here they unite ; Benares, further down the sacred 
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stream ; Juggernautli in Cuttack, on the sliores of tiio Bay of 
Bengal ; — all these sacred spots attract to themselves thuu- 
saiids, or even hundreds of thousands, of devout pilgrims year 
hy yeai’ ; and, as in other paids of the world, so in India, these 
religious resorts become also marts of commerce. The Hindu 
pilgi’ira often returns from Benmes or Allahabad just as the 
Haji of Central Asia or Africa often returns from Mecca — 
rich, not in the odom* of sanctity alone. The sacred shrine 
presents at certain seasons of the year the appearance of a 
huge fail*. Booths are erected on an e.xtensive scale, and 
mercliandise from all the neighbouring countries is exposed for 
sale. Ghurmukhtesir, on the hanks of the Ganges, not very 
far from the spot where it bursts out ft'om the hills into 
the vast plain, is at once a gi’eat resort of pilgrims and the 
best horse-mart in Upper India. Here John Lawrence, with 
his passionate love of the animal, doubtless made not a few 
purchases of his favourite Ai’ab or Kabuli horses. 

But, besides these gi’eat resorts of pilgidms known to all 
the world, there are many other shrines of much less but still 
of considerable local celebrity. Such a one there hupj)ened to 
be not half-a*mile from John Lawrence’s house ; and us the 
great road from the South-West, which led by the shrine, 
passed close under his windows, he had no ditliculty in 
observing the manners and customs of the pilgrims. And a 
very rich study of Indian nature — nay, of human natui'e at 
large — did they give bun. The shrine was that of ‘ Situla,’ or 
Small-pox — that is to say, of the goddess who presides over 
and controls the disease whose ravages are more fatal than 
those of any other in India. It has been calculated that 
in Delhi, the most poimlous city m North-Western India, 
two-thirds' of all the chiltU'en under two years of age who die 
of disease die of small-pox. What wonder, then, that so 
terrible a goddess should be resox'ted to by parents from far 
and ncai* who were anxious to save theii* children from so 
loathsome a death ? 

Intimately acquainted though John Lawrence was with the 
natives, and living, as he had done for some time, within twenty 
miles of the place, he was wholly ignorant oven of the existence 
of this shrine till he came to live close beside it. ‘ So true is it,’ 
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li<‘ romarks, ‘ that wliat is intensely interesting to the people 
themselves is often utterly unknown to the Knropeans who 
livi‘ among them.’ As each mother presented her child she 
offered also a male lamh, which she entreated the goddess to 
accept as a substitute for the more precious victim. 

Cor pro conic procor, pro rd)ris smnite libras ; 

llanc nnimain vobis pro meliore damns. 

Ami at the same time to propitiate the attendant priests, and 
tlnough them the deity, she presented such other otTerings, in 
money or in kind, as she was able to afford. These offerings 
w» re. however, devoted to the ailornment neither of the shrine 
nor of the goddess. Far from it. There she stood in the 
miilille of Inr temple, the same misslmpen log of wood on 
which in all its liideous deformity tlic Brahmins had from 
time immemorial been accustomed to pour oil and i>aiiit ; and 
lu fon* her the people bowed and prayed in their thousands. 
Nothing could shake their implicit faith in the power of 
Situla. If a child who Imd been pre.sented by its parents 
subsotpiently took the small-pox aud recovered, or if it escaped 
the disease altogether, here was an iueontestable proof of her 
goddessship : she had heard their prayer and had saved them 
from their distress. If, on the contrary, the child sank under 
the malady, it would only be still more iueumbeut on the 
])arents to revisit tlie shrine with their next infant and 
Itropitiate the goddess witl» even liu'ger offerings. A picture 
pathetic enougli this ! — the eai’nest faitli, the willing offering, 
till’ answer given or denied, and in either case the deepened 
faitli, the redoubled fervour, the more abimdant offerings, 
rathetic enougli ; hut it is not coufinod to India, it is wide- 
spread as human nature. 

On great occasions tho concourse of people was so largo 
tliat it was found necessary to increase tho police force, to 
patrol tho country, and to make ai’rnngements for tho pro- 
tection of pilgrims, ns well against tho i>limdorors as against 
themselves. In order to secure tho proper performance of 
these duties, John Lawrence often rode down to tho shrino 
in person, and watelicd everything that wont on thoi'o, and 
wo can fancy tho grim humour with which, amongst these 
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crowded pilgi-ims, he played somethin" of the part of thr 
Turkish soldiers at the Holy Sepulchre, when at the anmial 
descent of the sacred tii’e, they endeavour, by the free use of 
theii’ whips, to keep the peace between half-a-dozen sects of 
Christians. 


Seated on his horse, he watched the women, as, one by 
one, they anxiously approached the goddess, with a child in 
one arm, and the scape-goat, as it might be called, in the 
other. Never accustomed to conceal his thoughts, he would 
sometimes indulge in a quiet and kindly smile at the object of 
theii- worship. ‘ How’ is your demon to-day ? Is she propitious '} 


How many children has she murdered 


this week?’ — these 


were questions ho often put, not to the devout worshippers, ljut 
to the fat and sleek and burlj' Brahmins who were in attend- 


ance. These old follows never showed any annoyance, for 
they were much too prosperous in their trade to feel angi-y at 
his jokes. But had he himself at any time fallen a victiin to 
the malady, he would doubtless have been held up by them 
as an awful example of the Sahib who had scoli'ed at the 
goddess and had felt her power. 

The loss of life and pro])erty in these pilgrimages was very 
gi'eat. The people generally travelled on foot, not so much 
from poverty as because the pains and fatigues and dangers of 
such a mode of travelling were considered to be meritorious 
and likely to propitiate the deity. The rate of travelling was 
necessarily slow. There were then in India no jjublic con- 
veyances of any kind, no inns, hardly even any decent roads. 
There were, in fact, no conveniences for travelling beyond, here 
and there, the bare walls of some serai, set up, in times long 
gone by, by some Mussulman ruler, with its open courtyard, 
guarded by a gate which was always shut and barred at night, 
and its collection of cells, each furnished with a ‘ charpoi,’ or 
frame of a bedstead, some six feet long and two bi’oad, without 
mattress, pillow, or any other furnitiux*. This accommoda- 
tion, such as it was, could generally be procured for the 
moderate sum of two pyce. Everyone carried with him his 
own mat, and his own brass vessels for drinking and wash- 
ing, articles which, though they were neither numerous nor 
heavy, yet formed a considerable bmaleu for a pedestrian ; and 
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it may wt ll In- \in«U‘rstoo<l liow n jom jicy of a fiw Imiidrvd 
mills mi-^lit l)f tlu* llU^in('ss of si-voral months. 

Nor thfsc rliscomfovts the worst evils that besot tin- 
poor pil'^rim. Everyone used to travel armed. i)rei)ared to 
resist attacks on life and property, thou”!! it seldom happened 
when the time came that they ha«l the plnck to do so. 
Sometimes a wliole party of i)etty merchants, or some other 
jiea(“eful cjiste, would allow themselves to be Kto])])ed and 
plunder*-il l»y a fi-w nsolute men without maUiu}’ oven a show 
of resistance. 'I'lieir credulity and blind contidenee passetl 
belief, 'riiey allowed almost anyone to join their party, if he 
jtrofessed to helon*' to their caste ; and tlms they fell an easy 
prey to thuj's, dacoits. and vagabonds of every description. 
With a little addi’ess and civility thi-se rascals contrived to in- 
sinuate themselves into the eonliilence of the travellers, learned 
all their secrets, tlu- place whither they were 
wealth of eai-h member of the party, and then they selected 
their victims with discretion. 

Tin- approaches to all the more famous places of pllj^rim- 
a^e used to he infeste<l by characters of this <lescrij)tion, and 
hundreds of pil^'iims were robbed or murdered, and often 
h-ft no sij'u behind them. Poor travellers, unable to hear 
the i-xpense of applying' to the police, found it betti-r to ))nt 
up with their losses and slrugule on towanls the ^ioal which 
they luul in view, subsisting by the help of their fellow-pil- 
grims, or hej'^inj' at the villages near the high roads. ‘ All 
classes,’ ri'iiiarks John Lawrence. ‘ are charitable, and particu- 
larly the poorer ones. Charity is universally inculcated by 
both the Mussulman and the Hindu religions, and the kindly 
and amiable feelings of the people cheerfully respond to the 
beggar’s petition.’ 

One toucliing case of the kind John Lawrence came across 
in his wanderings over his district early in 18i)8,in the person 
of a pilgrim who was on his way to pay his respects to the god- 
dess Situla. He had sent forward his tents to a fine copse of 
her trees, where there was a splendid tank which, even in that 
year of drought, was filled witli water. The Hindus were bathing 
there, and John Lawrence, in rambling through the adjoining 
plantation, came upon a lump which seemed to he a dead body, 
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l»ut wliicli, on lookin" at it more closely, sliowed souk- sij;ns of 
life, ft was the body of an old mail of veneraide apiM araiicc, 
fall seventy years of age, in a most emaciated state, covi-red witli 
filth and dirt, and with scarcely a rag to cover him. Ho had 
neitlier hag nor wallet nor i)roi)erty of any description. an<l 
he seemed to he in the last stage of disease. John Lawrence 
endeavoured in vain to rouse his attentitin : his mind was 
wandering, he could not speak distinctly, and his gla/ed eye 
indicated the near approach of death unless immediate stei)s 
were taken to stave it off. .John hurried off to his tent for 
assistance ; hut his servants hesitated to touch a body — 
though tliey saw hy his sacred threa<l that it was that of a 
]3rahmin~80 hegrime»l with filth and in so hoi)eless a con- 
dition. At last he prevailed on them to help him in conveying 
the sufferer to his tent, and there he tended him with his own 
hands, placed him on a bed, and gave him food. In the course 
of the day the pilgrim so far rallied as to he able to tell his 
story, and a very touching one it was. 

It appeared that he had left his home in the .south of 
India some thirteen months before, with his wife and child, to 
visit the shrine of the dread goddess, of whose very existence, 
as I have said, John Lawrence had remained in ignorance 
till In- found him.self lu r next neighbour. 

(hi the way they all fidl ill. and the lioy, tlie priino ohject of the 
toilsome pilgrimage, died before he had obtained the jirotection of 
the goddess. The mother .struggled on for a little while, and then 
she too died. The father, left quite alone in the north of India, 
where he knew no one and no one knew him. determined to press 
on to Lahore, which lay far beyond what was then the British 
frontier — for tliere a brother of his had settled .some twenty years 
previously. He hud already travelled some 900 miles on foot in the 
manner 1 have described, and Lahore was still several hundred miles 
distant. Wearied and travel-worn he continued his journey, and liad 
actually arrived within two stages of tliat city when lie was altaeki'd 
hy robbers, plundered of liis little remaining property, and wounded. 
Here bis courage seemed to have forsaken him ; he could struggle on 
no further ; be did not attempt to accomplish the object for which 
he had toiled bo far, but directly he was able to move, turned his face 
homewards without seeing his brother. Being a pilgrim and. still 
more, u Braluniu, ho fared pretty well ut first, for he was helped by the 
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lio«i>itiili(y and alin'^ of iho villaK*''?? on the way. At last lio 
iicrossid llio Siith'.i. and was oncf a^ain in tlio Tritisli pro- 
vinas. llfic lio found the faniino raj'ing. and now liis tronldi.s 
tliiolu iud. 1I«- had mana^u d to press on to tlu* place where I foinid 
him. ahont on. ‘ third of his way home, when he was attached with 
dysentery. He told me he had retnained under the her tree where I 
l.nind liim for lifleeii days, too weak to crawl any further, and that 
none of the people wouhl take him into their liousos ; hut that now 
and then .some women passing lo an.1 fro from the village would 
hi-im'him a little food, and till his ‘ lotah ’ with water. Ihiring one of 
liis fits of insensihility his few remaining things had heeii carried ofl', 
and for the last two clays he had eaten nothing, atid, feeling himself 
dying, had resigned himself lo his fate, when it pleased • Narayan ’ to 
St nd me there. ‘ Now,’ added llie old man, ' tliat I have eat<'n. T 
fe. 1 strong. 1 shall live to return home and he able to accomplish 
the marriage of my two danghters ; and tins good deed of yours, 
Sahiii, may yet he the cause of my house nourishing. I may yet 
have a grinidson to ju rfonu the hist ril.'S for me.' 

'I'lu- ohl man at h-ngtli .seemed exhausted, he lai.l his head down 
and fell asleep. In Imif-an-honr my servant eiune in and said, 
• 'riie old ihahmin is dead.’ I went and looked at his body: he 
appeared to have died in his sleep, probably from mere exhaustion 
at the very moment when he had gone lo .sleep with the happy 
eonseiousiicss that his troubles were at an end. 


.Tolm Lnwronce’s work nt Etnwa was, ns I have said, of a 
nmeh less absorbing kind than any which ho had liitlicit.) 
nnd.rtnken, and ho disliked it ])ropoitionat<'ly. llefore ho 
cotild get to his [iropor duties it was necessary tlmt the whole 
country should he surveyed in a scientilie manner, and tho 
honndaries of all tho villtiges determined. ^Vl^ih• this was 
lieing done by native oflicers, John Lawrence inanngcd to lind 
s.nnc employment for himself in giving temporary relief, in 
superintending tho detailed hold moafinremonts on which tho 
revised settlements were to he founded, and in hearing all 
disputes connected with proprietary and ti'nant-rights or with 
\iUago houndtiries. Work of this kind was not new to him, 
for in tlie transitional state in whicli the Delhi district then 
was, he had managed to combine, both at Panipnt and Gorgaon 
much of tlie work of a settlement officer with that of a collector. 
1 was fortunate enough in the case of Panipnt to be able to 
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quote tlio testimony of the one man who could sju alx iVom 
direct porsoual cxi)erience of John Lawrence’s W(nk thin. 
So now. in the case of Etawa, I am able to ^'ivo a fi-w pai - 
ticulais of his work and domgs wliich have been eominunicatrd 

to me by the only Englishman who had any opportunity of 
observing them. 

lam afraid t writes Mr. J. Cumine of Rattray. Abcrdecnsbiivi 
that I am the only person now linng who can tell you anythin-^ of 
Lawrence during the year 1038-39, in which ho and I lived iiriho 
clo.scst intimacy at Etawa. ho being the settlement ollicer. while 1 
was the magistrate and collector. It was then a newly formed dis- 
tnet, and houses being very scarce, the one occupied hy me was the 
oidy one available for Lawrence to live in. We, of course, shared it 
together. He did not like the appointment, as he had been far more 

in \arious parts of tho ]^c*l]]i ton*itory ' hut 
bemg specially selected by Robert Bird, who had a very high opinion 
of him. he accepted it. The initial business of a settlement imposes 

little work upon the ofiicer in charge, and Lawrence fretted under 
the want of it. 


I may bore remark that, in a letter which has come into 
my hands, written by Lawrence to this same friend from 
Lahore in after describing the various places in whi< )i 

ho had taken temporary work since his return to India from 
furlough, he tlius refers to liis life at Etawa: ‘I took 
particular care to avoid tliat hole Etawa, wliere you and I 
were so nearly bm-ied seven years ago.’ A commonplace 
e-xpression enough, but I quote it for two reasons: lirst, 
because, in a correspondence of many thousand letters wliich 
I have read carefully, this is the one occasion on which John 
Lawrence speaks of his post of duty hy a name which is the 
very first to rise to the lips of too many public oflicers when 
they happen to be posted to a place which does not quite 
take their fancy ; and, secondly, because the feelings of dis- 
like with which he undoubtedly regarded Etawa, and which 
betrayed him in this one instance into the use of the word in 
question, were aroused, not because it brought him too much 

discomfort, or difficulty, or work, but because it brought him 
too little. 

‘ He joined (Mr. Cumine goes on to say) most heartily and 
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)i;il)l)ilv in all tin- ft-w ricr< ations whioli in tlio intervals of work wore 
available in smli a rlull place. an«l which now scoin somewhat 
boyish. In the nionhii'’ there was pirreon-shootin;; on the shady 
side of the house— an anjusemc-nt in which it may safely he said he 
woiilrl not have joitied had it involved any of its more odiotis and 
more modern associations of crnelty and t'amblinj'. and worse — ' in 
the afternoon there would be j^ames of <jnoits, or swimming in a 
large bath aec<nnpanied by some rough horso-i)lay. liawrence was 
an e\c« lh‘nt shot, but tlie game was of a iimch taim-r kind than the 
nobler animals in the pursuit of which he afterwards so nmch distin- 
guished himself in the Julhnidur Doab. It consisted only of cpuiils, 
har< s. andgrey and black partridges. He was as pleasant a companion 
ami friend as I ever met with. We were nearly of the same ago. 
and as we w»-re holh keenly iiil<-vested in ev<Tything relating to 
onr work, we were never separated exeepl when we were at otir re- 
sjieetive onices. Our very cliarpoys at night were under the same 
puiitoih. I ohservetl the clear di-ei<led way in wlneli he formed a 
judgment upon all subjects, and the energy with which he set about 
liis work. Mis rcsemhhnice to Cromwell in these and otlier respects 
struck me so nmch that I called him Oliver, thus jocularly expressing 
mv siuiKC of his vigour and determination.' 


'I'lie iniiny points of reseuihlaiu'c hotwioii Jolin Lawrencu 
and one of tlie greatest and most downright and (jod*fenring 
of Knglishnu n did not strike tliis early friend alone. They 
hiivi- struck portrait-painters and seiilptors and frieiuls without 
nnmlter, and. now that he has heen taken from us full of years 
iuul honours, they have heen i)ohited out in scores of news- 
papi'f articles ami perio<lieals and sermons; hut it is not 
without interest to note how early in life the parallel lirst 
siiggested itself, and to point o\it the friend whom, as it seems, 


it was the first to strike. 

Like Cromwell, John Lawrence was rough and downright 
in all h(‘ said and ditl. Like Cromwell, he eared naught for 
appearances, spoke his mind freely, swept all cobwebs out of 
his path, worked like a horse himself, and insisted on hard 
wea k in others. The natives, if they did not love him, re- 
gardetl him with veneration and with trust, at all events, as 
somebody to ho obeyed. They respect a man who will be 
down upon them in a moment for anything that is wrong, 
provided only that he is scrupulously just, and this John 
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Lawrence always was. Ilis voice was loud, his prest nee 
commanding; his grey eye, deei>-set and kindly as it was, 
glared terribly when it was aroused by anything mean or 
cowardly or wrong. His temper — the Lawrojiees were all 
naturally tjuick-teuipered — was generally well under control ; 
but when lie felt, like Jonah. ‘ that he did well to be angry,' 
there was no mistake at all about it, ‘ What do you think of 
John Jjawrence up at Etawa?’ asked his old schoolfellow, 
Itobert Montgomery — who was then magistrate at Cawnpore 
and had not seen him much since he came to India —of one of 
the native settlement officers whom John had sent thitlu r ; 

• Wliat do you think of John Lawrence? Does he work wc-11 
and kec-p you at it ? ’ ‘ Doesn’t he ! ’ replied tin- awe-strieken 

native; ‘when he is in anger his voice is like a tiger’s roar, 
and the pens tremble in the hands of the writers all round 
the room.’ ‘ 

During his year’s residence at lOtawa, Lawrence paid 
frerpient visits to tin* house of his immediate superior — 
itohert North Collie Hamilton, the? Commissic»ner of .\gra, 
Hamilton belonged to the' school in revc-nue matters which 
held doctrines the opposite to those which were* just then in 
vogue. He thought that the talukdars and chie ftains, es- 
pecially the i’aja of Mynpoorie and Etawa itself, were- Ijcing 
hardly dealt with, for they were to lose henceforward all 
power in their talukdaries, and to be restricted to a per- 
centage or hxed sum in cash (malikamiK He pointed out that 
such a policy tended to deprive the Ciovernment of the support 
of those natives who could have done most to help theju in 
theur measures for education, for police, and for piddic works, 
and that the power of these natural rulers would slij* into 
the hands of far Jess scrupulocis persons — the* village bankers 
and money-lenders. Dut these differences of opinion in no 
way affected the friendship of the two men ; and Hamilton, 
as we shall hereafter see, went out of his way to give John 
Lawrence an excellent start again after his return from 
furlough — a service which John Lawrence ever afterwiirds 
remembered and gratefully acknowledged. 

' Jubgbooso men t'bt\ goya sherbubber koo nwAUzJ tul^to inoo(nftiU<IJecon 
keo iinufh men kullumon fhurt'huraU t'hc? 

VOL. 1. I 
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Out- of the most important duties whieii fell to his lot as 
settlc-meiit oflieer at Ktawa was the «h niarcation of the villaj'e 
Ijoundaries wlieii there was a dispute respeetiiij^ them whieh 
the native agents, who were usually employed iu the lirst 
iiistane»‘, were imahle to dechU-. Tlu' work was hy no means 
new to liim ; for, from his early days at I’aniput, he had set 
himself to study the native society vi India in all its aspects, 
anti in particular that most elairacteristic and essential ele- 
ment t)f all- the \illa^e community. It was to conversations 
with LttrtI Lawrence upon this subject that, stune forty years 
later, Sir Henry Maine, in his preface to his well-known 
work on ‘ Village Communities in tht' East and West,* tells 
us that he owed much of the Knowled;;e of the phenomena 
ot Indian society which enahled him to write it; and, as 
he truly ohserves, it- was the patient study of the ideas and 
usages of the natives of Imlia <lurine his early career which so 
eminently tilted Lord faiwrence f(»r the supriane rule of the 
country. 

The story ol one case of a disputed houndary deciiled hy 
•lohn Lawrence while In- was at Etawa is, in my judgment, 
well wortli preservint,', both for the sake of the H-'ht that it 
throws upon a state of thing’s which, under our rule, seems 
likely soon to he a thin^ of the past, and hecause it hrin^s 
into conspicuous relief the j>atieiice, the sagacity, and the 
resolution of the clnef actor in it. 

T/it'. DUpulcil Boundary, 

AmoiJK the many fraitfid sources of crime in Jndia, few arc 
jiiorc Imneful in their results than the disimtos which, until a recent 
pcrioil, coimnonly prevailed throuf'hout the country rc-'ardin*' villa-jo 
bonmlarics. Feuds orij-iimtinj' in such disputes were linnded dow°n 
from father to son. einliittered hy constant acts of iimtnal violence. 
Thu most desperate affrays occurred, which were seldom quelled 
before munbei-s on either side were killed and wounded ; and oven 
wlien temporarily adjusted, unless settled by general consent, they 
too often broke out with increased animosity. Jn quarters whero 
strong feeling for their clan prevailed, the feud would spread through- 
out all the villages in the vicinity, whoso inhabitants then ranged 
themsolves on oithor side us their prejudices, arising from caste or 
religion, dictated. 
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Among all castes their love for the soil, and vciK-raiion for 
everything coiiuected with the village, is reniarkahlo. 'I’liest' local 
attachments seem, indeed, to me to supply the place of l()\i' r>f 
country. It may he said that a native of India does not I'ci l ihat 
ho has a coimtry. Ue cares nought for what is passing in tin’ 
world or who is his ruler. His love, his hatred, his fears, his liopi s, 
are confined Co the ullage circle. He knows little and cares less for 
what goes on beyond it. So many different dynasties have governed 
liis country; it has so often beoi transferred from one ruler to an- 
other, that, so long as no one inteifercs with village matters, he is in- 
dilTerent. On the other liand. let any attack be made npon the village, 
let a claim he preferred to a single acre of tlie most barren and un- 
productive of its lands, and everyone is up in anns, ready to risl; 
his life or spend his fortune in preserving those possessions inviolate. 

The following remarks, though more or less applicable to difiereiit 
parts of Ifritish India, moru particularly refer to the North-West 
I’rovinces, and especially to that portion which lies along the right 
bank of the river Juimia. Here the people are independent and 
warlike. The village institutions, having never been meddled with, 
are more complete than in mo,st parts of our possessions. The soil 
is fertile, having facilities for irrigation both from the river and from 
canals. It is subdivided among a great inimhcr of proprietors, 
wlio cultivate their lands with their own hands. The majority in 
every village are either actually related or are, at any rate, of the 
same cii.«to. Situated in the vicinity of the Sikh and Ihijpoot states', 
with whose people they are even now at constant feud, and previous 
to our rule were at open warfare, circumstances have fostered the 
bonds of clan and kindred to a very remarkable extent. 

In tliis country, then, there are extensive tracts of land reserved 
for grazing. In them large herds of cattle are kept by all classes. 
The culti%’atcd lands lie round or near the village and are divided 
among and owned by individuals. That reserved for puslunigo 
is more usually held in common and, extending to the; village 
boundaries, lies unenclosed, and it is here that alVrays most fre- 
quently occur. 

The vdllago cowherds collect tlic cattle every moniing after 
milking-tiroc and lead tliem out to graze, hriuging them hack jit night 
to their respective owners. In that pastoral country, villagers often 
own many thousand head of cattle. Where the cattle are numerous 
and tlie area enclosed, the cowherds are tempted to encroach on the 
possessions of neighbouring villages, particularly when the inliahitants 
are less numerous and powerful than their own. The boundaries 
were often ill-delined, and affrays were consequently very frequent. 

1 2 
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IVrlinps one party, after repontedJy warnin'’ oft' tlio intnulers, attempt 
to seize tlieir cattle. Instantly tlie shrill cries of the eowhcnls 
convey the alarm, and the wliole coininnnity pour forth like l»ees from 
a hive. Men, women, and even childr<-n rush to the rescue, armed 
with swords, spears, hhidf'eons — in short, with the first weapon that 
comes to hand. Their oppnnent.s are supported hy their own friends, 
and a desperate conflict ensm'S. The value of the land in question 
is of little consequ<'iiee. It may he. and often is. valueless. This is not 
the (piestioii. It is a point of honour, and every man is ready to lay 
down his life ratlier than f^dve up a siiiKle foot of tlie hereditary soil. 

No eases are more intricate or diflicult to decide than these. 
The maj^istrate is completely hi'wildered ; witnesses on either side 
are rently to swear anythin'’ which nniy he required for their own 
|>ai ti<s. I have known more than one instance where, what with 
tlios«' who have heen killed or wounded, those who have run away 
to escape justice, as hein'j active parties in the fi”ht. and those 
who have heen seiiti-nred to inqirisonment, a villaj'c community has 
lu'cn eomj’letely broken up for the sake of a piece of land worth 
pei'liajis a few .''hillings. 

’I’he (iovermnent. fully aware for many years how much these 
evils aftected the peace and prosp«'rity of the country, were most 
anxifjus to have the villaj'c houndaries carefully defined. A Kcientifio 
survey has heen in proj’ress for many years in the jjpper provinces, 
and is now (IHJO) nearly concluded. The houndaries were all 
determined and marked oft' previous to the survey, and thus nearly a 
c<uiiph*te stop was put to all nflVays nrisinj; from this cause. It is 
tnu' that now and then these old disputes break out, hut this is not 
oftin the case, and when it does happen, a local ofticer can easily, 
with the assistance of the villaj'c map. adjust them peaceably. 

The survey. I may here observe, has been of infinite value, ns 
enahlinj’ the Government to apportion fairly the land revenue; hut 
if it had done nothinj,' more than necessitate the .settlement of the 
villnjic boundaries, it would have conferred an ineslimahle benefit 
on the people. Durinj? several years I was employed in apportion- 
injr the land revenues of different districts, and among other duties 
liad to superintend the .settlement and demarcation of the village 
houndaries. Respectable native ofticers were employed ; they went 
from village to village, collected the liendmen, and, if there was no 
dispute, marked off and defined the boundary in the presence of all 
parties, causing charcoal to be buried or landmarks erected. When 
there was any dispute, the ofticer endeavoured to aottle it, and if he was 
unable to do so, ho reported it to his superior and wont on to the next 
village. Anotljor cluss, a superior grade, thou took up tho unadjusted 
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cases, of wliicli. after imicli trouble and delaj-. they were able to 
docitle perliaps nine-tenths. The remainder lay'ovei- for the 
European oflicer. who visited the spot himself, and then ohlixedthe 
people to settle it by arbitration of some kind or other. 

In this way thousands of boundaries were fixed and decided in 
a very short space of time. In most cases, when the ollicer is on 
the spot, the matter is tolerably easily decided ; but I have known 
instances when he has been detained days, and even weeks, about 
a single boundary. In such cases he pitches his camp near the 
village, carries on his other duties, and remains as patiently as he 
can till the matter is settled. The tricks, the schemes, the deceit, 
the lies, to which each party has recourse in order to deceive, or to 
evade a decision when likely to go against themselves, though to 
hint a source of infinite annoyance, would he amusing to a looker on. 
It is vain for him to endeavour to settle the rjuestion himself, for ho 
knows nothing of its merits, and as to taking evidence in the matter, 
it would be useless. He might 1511 volumes with depositions, and 
in the end be a great deal more in the dark than when he begun. 

I don’t know that I can do better than relate one of the many 
hundred cases of the kind in which I have been personally engaged. 
It was a dispute which, as far ns I can recollect at this disUnt 
period, had remained pending for some twenty years. Though 
several of the district officers had at different times visited the spot 
and endeavoured to adjust the quarrel, it had baflled and wearied 
them out« 

III this case the right to several hundred acres of very line land 
in the vicinity of the river was disputed, so that the properly us 
well us the honour of both parlies was involved. The rival villages 
wore inhabited by people of tlie same caste, who were very powerful 
ill that part of the country, and thus the matter excited general 
interest. What made the dispute more difficult to adjust was that 
the one village belonged to the British Govennnent, the otlicr to a 
neighbouring chief; so that the dispute involved the settlement of 
the ‘ district ’ as well as the rillage boundary. 

The lands in both villages were held under a ‘ coparcenary ’ 
tenure — that is, by a brotherhood descended from a common ancestor. 
There were probably not less than five hundred proprietors, holding 
among them some eight or ten thousand acres in either village, 
all of which they occupied theiusclves ; the cultivated land being 
subdivided and owned ; while the jungle was held in common. The 
village wliich could muster most fighting men was naturally least 
inclined to a legal adjustment of the question. They Imd appro- 
priated the whole of the disputed area, and were powerful enough 
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lo rotain possession. Any <lccision. tlicrofovc, tlioy considered, could 
di) them Init little "ood and mi-'ht injure them materially. 

I had delennined, however, that the «iuestion .should now he 
set at rest for ever. So, writing to tlie chief lo depute one of liis 
coiihdeiitinl ofiicers to meet me on tlie border, I set off for the spot, 
ami pitched my camp in the neighbourhood. 

'I'he chief gladly acceded to iny proposition and I wa.s waited 
on by a venerable greybeard of some seventy years of age, who, after 
piesenting his credentials, said that his party was in attendance, 
ami was botli ready and anxious for the adjusUnent of the dispute, 
'I'his !i|»peared pleasant enough. 1 immediately put a stop to all 
Ollier matters, and. collecting the leaders of the two villages, 
they scpiatted themselves on the ground in u large circle round us. 
1 (juickly. however, saw. from the spirit di.splayed by both sides, 
lliat there was little prospect of the case being speedily settled. 
.Accordingly. 1 h‘ft them for a few days to discuss matters among 
themselves. Init strictly enforced their attendance from morning 
imtiU vciiing. When 1 thought they must he both well tired of each 
othci . I would, now ami then, look in to see how matters were ad- 
vancing. At the end of the third day. I found that things were 
literally in slntii <jiio. They had talked till they were tired, and. 
now. as they sat on their haunehos, they were smoking away in 
perfect resignation and contentment. 

It is usual in these cases for a jury of twelve persons to be 
appointed, six of either party. But eacli village proposed to nomi- 
nate such inveterate partisans, that it hecuine clearly hopeless to 
get u \munimous decision. In fact, there would have been much 
difficulty in lindiiig any impartial person in the neighhonrhood 
who possessed local knowledge sufficiently accurate to cnahle him 
to decide the boundary. Everyone seemed to ho enlisted on one 
sidi' or the other. At last, when things seemed well-nigh desperate, 
I proposed to both parties that they should put the matter into the 
hands of one person, whoso decision should bo final ; that our 
village should select a man of theirs, or that their village should 
select a man of ours. This was agreed to, and bo far the question 
was narrowed. The discussion then arose, from which village tho 
umpire should bo chosen. It had at first struck me that tho 
anxiety would be to have tho selection of the umpire. On tbo 
contrary, however, either party wished their opponents to choose, 
being fully satistied that there was no one in their respective villages 
so base us not to bo willing to perjure himself for tho general w<^. 
Thu old cliiof, my co-commissioner, was a venerable, and indeed 
reKpeclablo old man iu his way, but acted as a more pailisan, not 
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scniplinf? to use bis influence anfl mone\’ in supportin'; liis own 
party. The eklers of the village, and indeed tlie whole i-oimnmiit N. 
were anxious to have aii_v settlement of tlie husitiess wliicli wouhl 
^dve them even a portion of the land. On the other hand, they 
were rather afraid that I was zealous for the success of my »>wn 
side, for it could not enter into their thoughts that I was simjily 
atixious for the speedy adju.stjuent of the boundary. My own parly, 
who knew me better, were not so satisfied of my intentions towards 
them. Indeed, they well knew, from previous discussions, that 1 
shovdd not lie.sitate to uphold any settlement, however injuriotis to 
their interests, if I deemed it to be just, 

Wlien both sides were fairlj’ wearied out. the weaker parly, 
seeing that if they failed in obtaining a decision now tlieir case 
was gone for ever, with many fears and doubts for the result, at 
last agreed to select an umpire from their rivals. This appeared a 
great triumph to the British villagers, who already faneied tlieiii- 
selves secure of victory. A day was given for consultation with 
the bretliren preparatory to selecting the lunpire. Ten o'clock a..m. 
on the following day was fixed, when all piiilies were to assemble, 
and, after appointing thi.s important personage and signijig a few 
simple papers in which everyone agreed to abide by tlie decision 
under heavy penalties, wc were all to adjourn to the spot and, in 
the presence of the elders of the surrounding villages, to supiv- 
inteiul the demarcation of tlie houndar)'. 

Accordingly, early on tlie following morning, everyone was 
in attendance close to my tent, in a fine shady grove, which, for 
fre.shnc.s.s of air and ample space, was mucli more pleasant than a 
confined font. Here, then, 1 joined them at once, and called on 
our opponents to name their man. The elders all stood forth, and 
one venerable grej'beard tlius addressed me ; ‘ Just one of the age ! 
In obedience to your instructions last night, we ussemhled in our 
choupal (public hall) the whole brotherhood, joint proprietors of 
our village lands. We explained to them the laiiour wo had 
endured and the toils we had sufl'ered in lighting the common 
cause in your court. Wo reminded them of tlie years whicli liad 
passed since we liad been wrongfully deprived of all use of the 
disputed lands. We enumerated the sums we had expended in 
fruitless attempts to obtain justice. Wo I'ecalled to thoir remom- 
hrance the many sahibs who had visited tlie spot, and attempted, 
hut all in vain, to define the boundary, so strong and mighty were onr 
tyrants. Wc pointed out that now, by the special interposition of 
the Deity and our good fortune, a Sahib had arrived, in whoso <‘yes 
both iiarticH were alike, and who would never see the weak and 
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iVifiidlfss opjin-ssfd ; tlint now wns llic limo to scciiro a sottlc- 
im-nt of our clniiiis, for if wo poriiiittcd tlio opporlimity to i)a>«s. 
Wo lui^'lit dosjmir of over ”ettin;' our rij'lits; that aocordinjily 
we liiicl cleteniiino<l to soloet an umpire, even from tlie ailvorsaries’ 
village, liut had delayed iinally doing so until we eould gather 
the opinion of all who were interested.' 

'I'ln- speaker then added that tlie witole village hud ununimously 
a|>proved of the proposal, and that he was ready to name the 
inu))ire. provided that the opposite party hound themselves, and 
that I promised that if the person so ehosen failed to decide the 
liotmilary, I would decide it myself. To this I assented, and my 
villagtTS cordially agreed. The elder tlien said, ' We select fSahih 
Sing, son of Ifulram, for our umpire, and we desire that he take 
his only son in his arms. ami. laying his hand on his head, 
solemnly swear that he will faithfully and truly decide the hound- 
ary; that if he perpires himself he hopes that his so)i may die, 
dial he may m-ver again have a child, that he may perish rout and 
hranch. ami that he may have neither any of kin to perform his 
funeral riti-s, nor otYspring to continue his line to posterity.’ 

I may here remark that among all classes, hut partieulnrly 
among the Hindus, the lirst duty of a )nan, in a religious point of 
view, is to heget a son. To die ami leave no son to perform the 
fmuual ritc's to deliver the father from the hell called Put.’ is 
eonsid<Ti‘d the greatest of misfortunes. The natives of India are 
most attached parents, hut the feeling to the male offspring is quite 
extravagant. I recollect a merchant whose only son died. The loss 
turned the unfortunate father’s head ; he<lestroyed his wife and two 
little girls, and then hanged himself. 

Hut to resume. When the old man hud finished speaking, he 
fohh'd his arms and stepped hack among his companions. ‘ Widl, 
Sahih Sing,’ said I, 'what say you ?— do you consent?’ Sahih 
Sing was a line stout fellow of thirty, the son of one of the lately 
deceased headmen, and leader of one of the stronge.st and most 
influential 'thoka' or subdivisions of our village. Sahih Sing 
instantly agreed. AH the documents, which had been previously 
prepared were then signed, and things at last seemed in a fair 
train for settlement. 

All orderly was forthwith despatched to Sahib Sing’s house for 
his son. After waiting for linlf-nn-hour a second was despatched, 
hut still no child made its appearance. At length, when more 
than an hour had expired, the two orderlies returned, sajing tlrat 
the child wns not to be found, and that both its mother and its 


grandmother said that they did not know what had become of it. 
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Here was a new obstacle in our way. However, beiii" too w« ll 
acquainted with the ways of the people to he so easily haflU-d. 1 
told our party to depute two of their number to search out the 
child, tcllin*' them that I would {?ive them )ialf-an-hour to produce 
it, and that if they failed to do so the cause should be decide<l by 
myself. On this they hurried ofl', accompanied by the orderlies, 
and in a very short time returned with the boy. whom, it seem.s, 
his mother had concealed in a wooden chest, but produced on bein^' 
threatened by the headman. I -was greatly pleased, and com- 
mended them for their expetlition, to which they, with seeming 
sincerity, replied that they were as eager to have the matter brought 
to an issue as I could be, and that all they wanted was justice. 

Anxious to lose no more time we all mounted our horses. 'J’he 
little boy was put on the elephant with the old chief, and accom- 
panied by hundreds of the villagers, many of them mauiited on 
their brood mares and still more on foot, we took our way to llie 
disputed boundary. Onr road took us near the village, and as W 4 * 
approached we were met by some hundreds of the women, headed 
by Sahib Sing's mother and wife, who insisted on the child's being 
given up. and reviled Sahib Sing, the hea<hnan. and indeed niy.self, 
with all the abuse in which the Hindustani language is so Hueiit. 
Nothing could exceed the uproar. They beat their breasts, tore 
their hair, and filled the air with their cries and lamentations, l-’or 
some time I could hear nought but volleys of abuse, but at last 
gathered that the women, being fully impressed with the convic- 
tion that Sahib Sing's decision would cause the death of his child, 
were determined at all hazards to rescue it from destruction. It 
was ill vain that 1 pointed out to them that everything depended on 
the father himself, that his child’s life was in liis own hands, and 
that it was clearly out of the question that he would give any but a 
just decision, in which case the boy was perfectly safe. They were 
by no means satisfied, and with tears and entreaties implored me 
to restore the boy to his mother. Sahib Sing in the ineantinie 
sat on Ills marc in dogged silence, and gave no assistance one way 
or the other. Seeing that all explanation was utterly useless, 1 
desired the cavalcade to proceed, upon which these viragoes seized 
my horse by the reins, declaring wo should not proceed till the 
child was given up. It was with great difficulty and much delay 
w(i finally got free from these ladies. Indeed, I believe that they 
would have succeeded in carrying oflf the child hud he not been 
perched out of their reach. 

Many will doubtless exclaim against my conduct in thus lending 
myself to the miserable superstition of the people. To this I reply 
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tliat the ordeal was tlioir own proposition, not inino, and that no- 
tliin^ short of it wouhl have satistied tlie parties interested. 'I’hey 
Jiail often lieard me la»i”h at different ahsiirdities of tlieir religion, 
oil wliieli oeeasions I liad reasoned with them, but in vain. 'No, 
no,’ tliey snitl; ‘you KiirHsIi are very >vise. we will allow, but 
you do not under.stand our religion.’ In fact, as far as juy ex- 
perience j^oes. time and labour are utterly lost in such discussions. 
'I’lie onlv wav that will ever briii" the natives to truer and more 
enlightened ideas, is tin' gradual progress of infant educalioit. The 
att< inpts to ehan‘'e the faith of the adult population have hitherto 
failed, and will, I am afraid, continue to fail. 

To resume my story. I la vine shaken off our assailants, we hurried 
on to tlie boundary, where, after duly examinini' and identifyiu" the 
.spot up to the jioint where the undisputed boundary of either villnf;o 
extended, Sahib Sin" was called to do his duty ns umpire — to take 
his child in his arm.s, and point out the ancient boundary line. In 
iliese discussions it is usual for the umpires, after examiniu^’, if 
necessary, the landmarks and features of the surrounding country, 
ami salisfyiii" thetnselves, to commence at the last undisputed land- 
mark of thi’ two villa}'es, or, if the whole line is disputed, from the 
‘ toka,’ or spot which marks the boundary of tlieir contifjuous vil- 
hiKos. l’'rom this point he walks forwards, and whatever route he 
takes is considered to be the boundary. The arbitrator is, of course, 
permitted to <|uestion parties or make any inquiries ho may deem 
tiecessnry. This, however, is seldom done, a.s ho is usually selected 
for his intimate local l(m)wled"e. In the present case not only Sahib 
Sin" hut. I Verily believe, every man in the two villaKe.s, was perfectly 
ac(|uainted with the true and ancient boundary. 

Saliib SiiiK accordingly stood forward, took his child in his arms, 
looked at it. then at the surroundin" multitude, turned again to his 
cliild, and, after a few moments’ liesitation, put it down quietly, say- 
ill", • 1 cannot decide the boundary.’ There was a general murmur 
fi om tlie one siile, and a half-suppressed cry of exultation from their 
opponents. 1 rode up immediately and eiillcd out, * Como, come, 
Saliih Sing ! this trick won’t do ; you shall decide the boundary or 
take tin- consequences.’ Sahib Sing throw himself down, crying out, 
• You may take my life, you may cut rao in pieces, you may do with 
me what you please, but I never will decide the boundary’.' ‘ Very 
good,’ I replied, and turning to the headmen of his party, said, * You 
have now exhausted every subterfuge luid pretence, you have brought 
me to the spot, and the boundary' must and shall bo decided. I will 
give you one (jhurreo (twenty-four minutes) : if you can induce Sahib 
Sing to do the duty, which he has voluntarily undertaken, which you 
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have all refused to any of your opponents, and winch they as a last 
resource have given up to you. well and good ; if not, I will inysc If 
decide the boundary, and you know well what will be the resuli. 

After saying this I Jumped olT my horse and. throwing tlie reins 
to my groom, sat down to smoke a cigar, and ruminate as to what 
was most advisable to do in the event, which seemed probable, of 
Sahib Sing persisting in not deciding the boundary. 

For some reasons I would have been willing to undertake the de- 
cision. From all that I had gathered during the constant discussions. 
1 was perfectly satisfied that my ouni party were in the wrong. Our 
opponents had in a measure trusted their case in my hands and I 
was loth to see them injured. I was satisfied in my own mind that 
it was the intention of the arbitrator to decide the line in favour of 
his oum party. The anxiety of that party that he should act. his 
own bearing during the discussion, the fcans of the women for the 
child, all plainly indicated the probable result of the arbitration, i 
could not, it is true, have ascertained the precise position of the 
ancient landmarks, but, by making either part}* point out what they 
respectively deemed to be their oAvn rights, and by collecting the 
opinions of the most respectable of the elder.s of neighbouring vil- 
lages, I might have decided on a line approximating to the true one. 
•Such a decision, however, would not have been popular ; it wotiM 
Iiave disgusted my own people completely ; and though 1 cared little 
about this, it would, in all probability, have led to future <juarrels. 
and perhaps to the destruction of the boundary at some futur«> 
period. It was a grand point, if pos.sible, to secure a decision which 
would have the force of public opinion in its favour, a decision also 
which, being their own free act, either party would be ashamed to 
violate. The object, in short, was to make a settlement to which 
neither party could fairly object, and thereby secure the peace and 
tranQuillity of this part of the <listrict ; and this seemed more likely 
to be obtained by Sahib Sing's decision than by any other means. 
If he gave it against his own people their mouths were shut for over, 
and if the other party lost they lost by their ossni act, and after nil 
were in no worse position than before. 

While such reflections were passing in my mind, I nowand then 
overheard the headmen whispering and talking with Soliib Sing a 
little on one side. They were evidently urging and oven throatenii^g 
liiin, and he was os vehemently refusing. At last Sahib Sing jumped 
up exclaiming, ‘ You are a set of double-faced rascals : you want 
me to kill my child to secure your boundary ; you tell the Suhih one 
thing and me another; you have forced me to it — I will settle the 
boundary, but in a way yoxi won’tliko.' Saying this he hastily seized 
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tlip cliilil ill his amis, and called out, * I am ready. I will show 3’ou 
tlu' houndary ? ’ I had jumped up on heariiij; his voice, and seeing 
from his excited maimer that he was evidently’ in earnest, called to 
him, ' Well done, Sahih Sing ! don't you be afraid of these fellows, 

I will protect you ; only let us have the true boundary.’ 

'rill- interest of all parties was now very great. Tlie grass being 
rather liigh in some parts. Sahib Sing mounted his horse, with 
his eliild in front of him and with one of my orderlies to lead the 
animal according to Ins directions. As we rode forward, previous 
to reaching a jiarticular point it was doubtful how he intended to 
act, hut when he passed that mark and turned to the right, the howl 
of execration which hurst from our villagers showed that Sahih 
Sing, for once in his life at least, had acted fairly. ‘ Never mind ! ' 

I exclaimed ; ‘ go on. Sahib Sing ; don't mind these fellow.s.' The 
tumult which now ensued was very great. The villagers began 
pelting him with stones and clods of earth, and pressing on all sides 
towards him. 1 had some mounted men with me. and perhaps twice 
as many footmen, who endeavoured to keep hack the crowd. It was 
to no |>ui'pose that 1 roared out and threatened them ; the clamour 
drowiusl my voici- ; a few minutes’ delay and Sahih Sing would 
have been pulled from his mare. Seeing matters in such a state. I 
gallo[>ed up to one of the rioters, who was making himself very 
conspicuous in front of his party, urging and exciting them to the 
attack. 'I'he fellow, nothing daunted, stood his ground. Seeing 
that it was the critical moment on which everything depended, 1 
h-t the hntt-end of my heavy hunting whip full with such force on 
his liead that lie was down in an instant. Ilia followers, seeing 
his fate, turned immediately and fell hack. Order was quickly re- 
stored. and the houndarv was carried to the end witho\U further 

# 

iiit<-rruption. 


The boundary being oiicedelinod, everything went on smoothly, 
fliareonl was buried at iiitcrvnlH. and pillars of strong masonry 
erected at particular points whore the lino suddenly bent, and u 
sketch map of the countr)’, roviglily though correctly proi)arod, was 
duly recorded. To this no opposition was offered. Tho battle had 
been fought and won, and either side had done their best. It was 
fate and not any neglect on their part which Imd decided it ngainst 
my people. I saw Sahib Sing a few days after, and, on questioning 
him, he told me that though some had grumbled, on the whole his 
people were not tlissatisfied. The general feeling seemed to 
be. • What could ho do ? — ho could not kill his own child.’ Tho 
fact was, Sahib Sing had a strong following of friends and rolo- 
tives in tho village, so that the most sulky found it necessary to 
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he satisfied with the common loss. Shero Sinj'. whos.- li. iid I Imd 
so summarily broken, had also the audacity to make his a|)iM :ii - 
ance before I left. Tlie fellow actually .seemed t<i make a hoa.si nf 
his broken pate. ‘ Shere Sing,' said I, 'take warning and do not 
get into any more rows; it was well for voti the other dav that vou 

^ * to 

did not lose your lite.’ * Oh ! ’ said he smiting, ‘ I have no excuse 
to make ; I could never have shown my face in the village had I not 
resisted. That blow of yours, though it was rather too heavy, saved 
my honour. Everyone declared tlnit I had shown invself a real 
supporter of the \illage interests. May your Honour live a thousand 
years, but don't strike so hard another time.' I will here conchuh" bv 
remarking that the decision and the way in which it was brought 
about was highly lauded far and near, and, what was still hotter, 
it facilitated the settlement of many similar disputes. 1 had not 
another contested botnidary that season. 
l>olhi : March 20, 1815. 


Towards the end of 1839, before the time Imd come for 
the heavier portion of the settlement work at Etawa, .lohn 
Lawrence and liis friend Cmnine were both taken seriously ill, 
and the district found itself deprived at once of its collector 
and its settlement oflicer. Cumine was the first tf> recover, 
and was at once moved down to a healtliier climate at .Mia- 
habad, but John Lawrence's illness was much more severe. 
It was an attack of jungle fever. During nearly a month liis 
life was in danger, and for a time it was despaired of. .\nd 
here I may give an anecdote wliich ho used to toll hijiiself, and is 
not a little cliaracteristic of his energy and determination. He 
liud often hoen lioard to say, in the nhounding and jubilant 
strength of liis youth, that he was sure that many a man 
need not die, if he made up his mind not to »lo so. But he 
was now rapidly becoming worse and apjieared to he in a 
state of collai)He. One day the doctor who had been attiuiding 
him told him that he feared he could hardly live till the 
following morning, and took leave of him accordingly. No 
sooner wa.s he gone than his iiatient roused himself to tlie 
emergency. Now was the chance of juitting his favourite 
maxim to the test. He determined not to die, and hade his 
servant give him a bottle of burgundy which lay in a box 
beneath his bed. Ho drank it off, and next day when tlie 
doctor culled, by way of form, expecting to find that all was 
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oviT, he found John Ljuvrencc sittin" uj* at his desk, clothed 
and in his mind, and actually casting up his settlement 

accounts ! 

It is reconUsl of one of the best of the Koman empeiors, 
who had ”iven his whole life to the performance of his duties, 
that, when he felt death coming upon him, he hade his servants 
set liim on his feet. ‘ for an emperor ou-»ht to leave the world 
standing ’ ; and standin<' he actually died. It was a truly 
imi>eriul resolve. The result was different, hut the spirit, the 
force of will, the keenness of the intellect, the strength of the 
alVections which dies not with the tlyin*; physical powers— nay, 
is often strun}» in that suprt-me moment t(» its •'leatest tension, 
and is. surely, not tin- weakest earnest of a life beyond tho 
— \v<-r«‘ the same in each. Thi- Itoimui emperor had done 
his work, and the only thin}' that remained for him to do was 
to dit' like an emperor and like a man. Lawrence, whether 
he felt it <»r not — and it is hardly possible that he did not feel 
it— had hut just linished the preparation for his great work. 

Somethin'' ere the end. 

Some work of noble note may yet he done, 

Not imhecoming men that strove with }'ods. 


Tlio’ much is taken, much abides, and tho’ 

Wo aro not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we arc ; 

One e<iuul temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but stron*' in will, 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

Such were the thoughts that John Lawrence may well have 
hud in his mind. If they, or anything like them, did occur 
to him, he read in them his own character correctly enough. 
If they did not, the spirit, tho mettle, the temper they imply 
were still tlierc, and in any case, ho lived long enough abun- 
dantly to justify them. 

As soon as he was sunicicntly recovered from his illness to 
hear the fatigue of moving, ho was driven down, for the la.st 
time, tlirough tho ‘ familiar streets of old ruinous Etawa ’ to 
tho ghaut, was put on board a boat, and, in company with his 
friend, Major Wroughton, who had helped to nurse him through 
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his illness, dropped down the ‘clear, eold str<:un ol' the 
Juiuiia to ^Vllahahad. Here he rejoined his colleague Ciiniiiu , 
who had gone thither in a country eargo-hoat shortls Ijef.-n , 
and had spent u fortnight on the voyage. Oji XoM iui.er TJ 
they all set off again down the (langes for Calcutta. The 
changcof air and rest brought back health and ^trength apac. , 
and gave them after their Jong starvation, as Cumine ex- 
pressed it, the ‘ appetite of an ostrich.' At Ghazei-pore thev 111 . t 
Itobert Tucker, who was afterwards murdered in his own house 
during the IMutiny. They spent one day with him, a second 
at Diiiapore, and a third at Monghir, walking about ‘ its grassy 
plain, formerly the bustling interior of the fort.’ One niglit 
they passed at Chandernagore, and they arrivc-d in Calcutta?at 
Spence's Hotel, on December 22. Here John laiwrence had 
a dangerous relapse, and on bis recovery he was ordered by 
his doctor to go on furlough for three years, and after a 
three months’ stay in Calcutta necessitated by his wc'Jik state, 
and another three mouths spent on the yoyage home, he arrived 
in England in June 1840. 

Here, then, ends the lirst stage of Jolm Lawrence's Indian 
career, the period of his training and inobation. He had 
I)assed through all the grades of a young civilian’s education, 
not in their regular order, but, as often hai)pcned in theDellii 
territory, piled one upon the other and mi.xetl up togetluT in 
such a way as to give him the greatest possible amount and 
variety of experience in the smallest i) 0 ssible space of time. 
He was fortunate, certainly, in the places to which he had been 
posted — Delhi, Puniput, Gorgaon, Etawa— ami he was fortunate 
also, on the whole, in the men with whom, whether as his 
superiors or his colleagues, he had hitherto been brought 
into contact. But here the work of fortune ended. His own 
energy, his own endurance, his owji courage, his own self- 
reliance, his own enthusiasm for work, above all, his own 
sympathy with the natives, had done all the rest. If in these 
lirst ten years he had I'iseu, as one who had the best right to 
speak expressed it, • half a head above his fellow.s,’ he owed 
that rise not to high birth or patronage or favour or luck of 
any kind, but to his own intrinsic merits. And perhaps I can- 
not better cud these chapters which I have dedicated to the 
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t-Hi liov and iiion- advt-nturons. and piolciltly. in soun* n-spcc-ts, 
the liuppit-r part of his cari'er. than hy ipiotinK tlio graphic 
skotcli given of it in the ‘Leisure Hour,' IHhO, hy one who 
afterwards served under him for many y< ars in tlie Punjah, was 
one of liis most intimate and trusted friends, and was selected 
hy him to write tlie life of his illustrious brother. Sir Henry 
Lawri'iiee. 

Jolm Lawrence (says Sir Herheit h'dwardesj soon had to leave 

lieiid ipiarteisat Delhi a)td go oat into the district ; ami it was there, 

away from all I'hiropeans, thrown uj)on tlie natives for lulp, ohedi- 

ene<‘, usefulness, success, and even sympathy . that the .lolm Lawrence 

<if "real days was traim-d. He worked hard and made his ‘ oinlali ’ — 
^ • 

native functionary- do the same, ever on the watch to har hrihery, 
hy heing sole master in Ins own court. Then was his day of details 
— a day that coiiH'S once, and only once, to all apprentices — and he 
seizi-d it. laying up a store of knowledge of all kinds, ollieial. revenue, 
judicial, social, agrieidtural, eomnnucinl ; learning, in fact, to kmui' 
the races which it was Ids lot to rule. Work over, out into the 
tields with horse or gun : for his strong frame and hardy spirit loved 
wild sports. Hut ever an eye to Imsiness — some jungle lair of cut- 
thronts to lx- explored, some scene of crime to he examined hy 
the way, some slippery underling to he surprised. And so home at 
.sunset, with tine appetite for the simple meal that he eats who has 
others in the woild to help. After that more air— for the nights are 
hot an easy chair outside in the bright moonlight, with our large 
John in it, without coat or waistcoat, and shirt-sleeves up over his 
elliows, his legs on another chair, a howl of tea hy his side, and a 
tobacco weed in his mouth, smoking grandly ; altogether mueh at 
home, a giant in the act of refreshment. One hy one the greybeards 
of the district drop in too ; not particular in dress, hut just as the end 
of the day left tlu'iii, uninvitixl, hut epute welcome, and sipiat. Kastern 
fashion, on their heels and ankles, in a respeelfully feudal ring, about 
tlu'ir Saxon khan, each wishing ‘ peace ' as he sits down. A pleasant 
scene this of human black and white mingling into grey under an 
Indian moon. The chat i.s all about the district and the people, by- 
gone traditions of the last coinpiest hy the Moguls, and how they 
parcelled it out to their great lords, who built those red-hriek towere 
near the wells, still standing, though happily decayed hy peace ; tho 
changes they have all seen since they were young ; tho beating of tho 
sword and .spear into tho ploughsharo ; the disappeuranco of tliat 
celebrated brood of long-wiiulod horses ; tho increase of buffaloes ; tlio 
capture year by year, and one by one, of those renowned dauoits, of 
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wliom John Lawrence liimseir rode down tljclast; the ^n at liiniiii.', 
and which villages died oft and whicli lived throiij'li. as witm -<s tlicir 
present state, known to all sitting here ; ilie debts and lawsuits 
that grew therefrom, and the endless case that's coining on in court 
to-morrow, about which Jolin, listening, picks up some truths ; and 
so on till midnight, wlien, the air being cool eiurngh for sleeji, the 
white khan yawns and the dark elders take their leave, mucli con- 
tent with this kind of Englishman. 


VOL. I. 
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CIIAI’TMIJ V. 

KniI.Ol(i!l ANh M A!:UIA«ii:. is hi - isu. 

'riii; ilillicnlty witli ulii«li the I'io^niplirr of Jolin 

1j!i\\ rc'iuM' lias to contiaKl tlinm^liout liis work, tlio absonoe of 
ill! intiriials. im«l of lu-arly all strictly laivatu corrcsponilcncc, 
is howIh ic more felt tlian when, ns now, at the time of liis 
three years' fnrlon';h, his puhlii- life crosses and hecoiiics 
intertwined with that of his family. It mieht have ln-eii 
e\})eete<l that it wouM have hi-en easier, to say tlie least, 
to ”ive an adeijnate desoi Iption of John Law v< noi‘ in tile midst 
of his family at Clifton than to picture him. the one white 
man ainrai}' thousamls of dusky faces in the wilds of Panipui 
or amon” the rohher trihes of (Jorjjaon. Hut such, nnfortu- 
mitelv. is not the case. It is only from ii few waifs and striivs 
of information which it has prohahly cost me as many weeks to 
collect ami to winnow as It will take my ri*adors minutes to 
glance thriiueh. that I am ahh‘ to say anythin}; at all of John 
Lawrence’s family, of thi' chan}»es which he must havi* found 
in them, and they in him, nfti-r liis ten y«‘ars’ ah.sence, ami of 
tin- way in which he employed his unwonteil time of leisnri-. 
And this pam-ity of the matiainls on whicli a hio^raplier 
usually most depemls seems all the more strange, when con- 
trasted with the suiieruhundant wi'nltli of the materials whicli 
the hingrajiher of Sir Hmiry Lawrence found ready to his 
hand. Hesides the inestimahle advantage of an intimate 
and lifelong acipiaintance with the subject of his memoir, and 
his presence at many of the scenes which he describes, Sir 
Ilerhert Ldwardes appears to have had in his possession 
an unlimited numher of private letters WTitten by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to the different members of bis family, and by the 
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(linVront incmbcr-s of liis famiJy to him ; of jonniiils k( |)t, l.v 
Sir Ilcnrv liimself, by his motlier, iin<l l>y his wife ; linally. (»f 
letters written l*y tlmt taleiitcfl wife to ins ami her friends in 
various parts of the world, and j,'iving graphic jnctiires, drawn 
on tlie spot, of the various actions in wluoli he bore a part. 
Ol all these advantages 1 am in great part destitute, and all 
that I can do is to make tlie best of such scanty materials as 
1 have been alile to get together. 

It has been suggest<d, whether malevolently or otherwise, 
as an explanation of the abundance of materials for the inner 
life of Henry and of their paucity for that of .Tohn, that, in 
•piito early days, the friends and relations of the ekier brotlu r 
foresaw that lie would In- a great man, while they faili'd to 
descry any indications of a brilliant future in the younger ; they 
thc;refore preserved the letters of the one ami destroye<l tliosc 
of tlio other. There may be some truth in this, for there can 
be no doubt that John was of a tardier development than 
Henry, and that .some of the qualities which fascinated people 
most in the elder brother were wanting in the younger, or at 
all events lay deeper la neatli the surfjice. J3ut, apart from 
this, the dilTereiices in IIk; cdiaracter and temperament of the 
two brothers will go far, I think, to aeeonnt for tlie iliiferent 
nature of their correspondence. Henry, his brain seetliing 
willi lialf-duveloped thoughts and his heart stirn-d hy warm and 
over-mastering emotions, found hahitual relief in jiouring them 
forth in letters. John felt no siieh need, or mil to the same 
degree. Ho seldom wrote without an immediate and prac- 
tical ohject. ^Vhcii this was to lie secured his pen was that 
of a forcible a.s well as of a ready writi-r. And once more it 
will be remembered, also, that the Icdters wbieb la- diil write 
continuously throughout his life to b is favouriti! sister, and in 
wliich he, undoubtedly, did pour out without restraint all that 
hi- thought and felt, were, as I have already related, deliber- 
ately destroyed by him after her death. 

John Lawrence reached his liome at Clifton. But it was 
not the home which be hud loft. No one, I suppose, ever rce 
turned to his home after an ah.scnce of ten years, especially if 
liis family happened to have been a large one, without tinding 
at least as much cause to miss the absent as to rejoice in 
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iliosc tliilt ;iri' prcsiiit. Of those who loveil liini, 5unl whom 
he loveii hesl, he will he likely to titi<l 

Tliat the olil frieiuls all are tleil. 

And tin- vomi*' friend-* all are wed. 


and that, even of those who are lu-itlier the one nor the other, 
some at least will neeessarily In- dea<l to him. Ten years are 
a lajne slice, as nnmy a returned An^lo-Indian has found to 
his eost, of the allotteil threescore and ten. and the nap made 
hv them in inti-rests and oeenpations and sympathies, even 
la-twci-n hearts that are naturally loving and sympathetic, is 
so wi<h' that the currents of life, which have issued from the 
.-sann- fountain-ln-ad. and are destined, it may he. like the twi) 
gn at rivi-rs of China, to approach one another again towards 
Iheir elosi-, are often found, in the dead level of middle life, to 
l)e nu-an<lering. like those same two rivers, in channels which 


are far apart. 

Two gn at changes had taken place in the (’lifton homo 
since John Lawrence had left it. The line old father, who 


had i-ntertained his son during his yimthful walks with so 
many stories of Ins adventurous camiiaigns, and who might, 
had he lived, have listeiud now in his turn, in the chair of 
do/ing age. to stories of adventures at least as strange and as 
stirring from tin- lips of that same son, had ended his rugged 


life in pi-act 
<-ldt-st son 


' in May 1851"), at the age of .seventy-three, llis 
.Mexander, who is said to have heen his favourite, 


hatl returned from Madras just in time to gladden liis father's 
t-yes, anti then to close them iii tleuth. 

'Idle other change was almost as great. John's eldest 
sister Letitia. whose jne-eminent claims on their afteetion and 
respect luul from their earliest youtli heen so promptly recog- 
nised hy all her brothers, liad herself left the parental liome, 
and married a venerahle old clergj’inan, Mr. Hayes, who seems 
to have heen unknown to the family before. 

Happily the kind and simple-hearted mother whom 1 hnvo 
described at the outset of this hiogiaphy, wa.s still living and 
in comparative comfort, though not upon the fortune left her 
by her husbaiul. Ever ready, a.s lie had been in his Irish 
generosity, to share his last crust or his last shilling with a 
friend, the old veteran had left her nothing but his name, his 
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spirit, and lais sons. She was living tliei'ofore on tiie jirocef ds 
of a fund \\hich, all unknown to her, lia<l, for years past, la i n 
giadnally accumvilating, from the contrihiitions of her foui' 
gallant sons — notone of whom had more than a hare suffi- 
ciency of tliis world’s goods -in India. It was called l.y tliem 
the ‘ Lawrence Fund,’ and had been started in the tir.st in- 
stance hy Henry. It was Henry who— to ipiote the words of a 
letter of his own — ‘had rather dunned’ the more tardv and 
cautious John into taking it up at first, hut had soon found, 
as the same letter generously goes on to acknowledge, that, onci- 
committed to the scheme. John had put ‘ all the other brothers 
to shame ’by the zeal that he had thrown into it. It was 
John henceforward who managed the fund, who contributed 
largely to it, who directed the successive investments, and, 
more than this, acted as the tinancier of the family generally.' 

Henry, lavishly generous, like his father, of hisiironey ami 
careless of tin* future, would not. as he often admitted,* have 
saved the barest competency for his wife and family had it not 
been for his brother John’s taking his affairs in hand. John, 
on the other hand, had a sense of the true value of moiu*y. 
He was not niggardly— far from it, as one or two out of a huii- 
dred anecdotes which I Inipe hereafter to iiuote will show. 
He was at all times most generous. But his generosity was 
temiiered hy prudence, and hy a sense of the relative claims 
of others upon him. .\nd, better far than being prodigal of 
his money, he was prodigal of the pains that he took in saving 
and in socuring it for otlier people. He managed in this way, 
purely as a labour of love, the incomes of a large nmuher of 
persons quite unconnected with him, who were unable, or 
thought they were unable, to manage them for themselveB. 

A third change in the family at Clifton must not be passed 
over. The old nurse Margaret, who had tended all the 
members of the family from infancy up to manhood, whose 
room had been a sanctuary of 2>oaco and tenderness and re- 
pose in a somewhat stiff and stern household, and who had, 
of course, continued to live on with the family long after her 
proper work was done, as the member most indispensable to 
each and all of them, had passed away. There are few ties 
more sacred and more indissoluble than tnoso which unite tljc 
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yoini<i«-v. nyo. an<l tlio cldi'i', nu nilx-is cif a tiiniily to an oM and 
tnisti’d mirst'. Witness if some cl tlie most e\<|nisitr jmssa^es 
in ail liferatin-e. iVotn flie time of Deliorali the aj?' d nurse of 
llehekah. in tlie Itook of (h nesis. ami Alien Baelmth,' • the oak 
r)f tears,' or fr«un Ihirykleia, the nurse and ..-M/h/ua/. alike i>f 
'I’eleunn lius and I’eiielojie in thi' ' ()dyssi-y. ri^ht doun to the 
• [.Ol d r)f the Isles ' and the ‘ Lady of the Lak«-,' or a<iain to 
'I’eniiyMm's ‘nurse of ninety years.' whose true ehildward 
inslinets tapped the fountain of the newly widowed mother's 
tears, and reminded lu r that her hushand s I'hilil was some- 
tiiino whieh made life still worth li\ine. 

•htlin Ijawia-ina* would ha\e heen <piiti‘ unlike himselt hatl 
he not felt the hlank deeply. But it is m»t the least touehino 
trait in a charaider so strong, soaetive, so practical, and whieh 
could, when occasion reipiired. hi’ so sti-rn, so unhiunling. so 
iron, that his first j<*urney after his return to Kn^land was a 
pilorinia”<‘ to the spot in a distant county in which his old nurse 
was Imrieil. Many memories must have hci-n awaktuietl within 
him as hi‘ stood heside her } 4 rave, hut perha)>s none so freshly 
as t liat mornino in Ostend in the yi-ar of the battle of W’aterloo, 
when his childish champi«uishiii of his nnrsi‘ «lisarme<l the 
suspi<-ions of tin- magistrate, and he returned proudly hotne 
with her. thinking tliat henceforward he must take charge of 
her rather than she of him. What wonder that many years 
later, in India, lu-r memory was still fresh witliin him. and that 
he could find no litter name for one of his daughters than that 
of his old nurse Mai f'aret ? 

Ihiw tin- aoed mother welcomed lier son .Tohn. the chief 
manaj'cr of the family purse and a {'enerons contrilmtor to 
her inconu-. we do not know fn)m any writti-n document, for 
1 have heen imahle to meet with any letter, or entry, at all 
analof’ous to that in whicli she notes tlie chaiiRe which throe 
years’ ah.sence had ju'odneed in her elder son Henry, wlieii 
he had lirst returned from India. It is cleju* that he did not 
recover from the effects of his illness for some time. But nil 
the accovints which have reached me, represent liim ns in tlio 
most exuberant spirits, travelling about from one country to 
another, seeing all that was to be seen, in full pursuit of what is 
commonly supposed to be the leading object of a young civilian 
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on furlough from Iiulhi.und enjoying all tin.- vicissiliul. sol lliu 
pm-fiuit, its ups and its downs, its hopes and its fears, in a way 
which is highly indicative of his good-humoured fr ankness and 
manly dii-ectness of chai-acter. 

In August, two months after he landed, we fnnl liini at 
Glasgow. There he met his Etawa friend, C'lmiine, and 
took a tour with him tlnoiigh the AVestern Highlands — a tour 
which was doubly interesting to him, as Sir AValter Scot fs 
names and localities were always fresh in his im-uiorv. Of 
Scott, indeed, in common with so many of his generation, he 
\Yas passionately and justly fond. His boyhood ha<l lain 
nursed upon ‘the great enclianter*s ’ writings, especially upon 
the more historical of his novels. They were among the few 
hijoks which he was either able, or disposi'd, to read in tlu’ 
heyday of his working life in India; and one of the very last 
books read to him by his lady secretary, Miss (iaster, long 
after his sight had gone, and not a few premonitory symptoms 
of his approaching end hadciune upon him, was ‘ Guy Mamier- 
ing' — read then for I am afraid to say w hat number of times ! 

In September ho went to Ireland, and revisiteil Foyle College 
ami the ramparts of Londonderry. And it was whili* he was 
on a visit to Mr. Young of Ciildatf House, in County Donegal, 
the siiuire of the parish, and near neighbour of its rector, the 
Dev. Diehard Hamilton, that he nut for the frrst tinm the 
lady wlio was eventually to share his destinies. Nothing 
appears to have been either said or done then which at all 
implied what was to follow a year later; but ‘ all the Hamil- 
ton family felt that a new and wonderful element had come 
into their lives, and his vivacity and stories were a theme 
of constant conversation among them.* The red-hot Tory 
creed, in wdneh they had been naturally brought up, received 
many a rough and kindly shock from the reforming views of 
the young Indian civilian. 

Later on in the autumn John Lawrence paid a visit to the 
continent, and took up Lis quarters for some months at Bonn 
with his much-loved sister-in-law, Mrs. George Lawrence, 
whose husband was in Afghanistan. ‘ He kept open house,’ 
says Colonel Bamsay, w’ho met him there, ‘ and was a 
great favourite with many of the students. Amongst them 
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Urw* Prince Hnlstiin. uow tlic' King of Di jnnnrlv. Prince I* re- 
k nf Hess**. Ills fiitiii** liiotlKi -in-la\\ , Pi iiuc MeckJciiherf;- 
Si-liweiiii. fli<* pii.scnf Sir Viiumt Coihct, invself, and otlnrs, 
and many a pleasant i Vi ninj^' \\o passed in liis Imnsc. Years 
alf. iHards. ula n I was on tin* II« ad.|Uaiters Staff at tlie 
liois* (inards. on tlio arrival in tliis eountrv of I’rinoe 
( lirisfian of Heiiniark. formerly I’rinee Holstein, with his 
daii”ht* i . now (he Prim-ess of Wal* s, and (he Prim-** of Hesse. 
Diey ail. r* im inla rin” im- as a fellow-stud*-nt at Honn. ask*-d 
with mtieli inteiast what had hecoine of Mr. dolm Lawrence, 
of wht.M- ho>pitalifies tiny retained so pleasant a recollection.* 

I hese hospitalities, it will he *-asily mnlerstood, soon exhausted 
iiis purse, wliieh was not at that time a heavy <inc. and In* 
was iphlio,..! ,.arly in the year to return to Kn^Iand and live 
niore eeonomi* ally amou” his friends. 

In (la- April follow ing he paid a for(ni<;ht‘s visit to Mr. and 
.Mis. Hayi-s. who were then livin« in AfarlhorouKh Ihiildinos. 
P*:itli ; and I am fortunately ahh* to cpiote here some •'rajihic 
reminiscences of him as he (hen was. contrihuted hy Mr.s. 
Kensinet.pii. wlio as a youn^ -jirl was livins with Airs. Mayes, 
:ind managed during this fortuieht to lay the foundation of 
a lifelong friendship with him. 


•h)lm Lawrence (she says | spent a fortnij’ht in the house, and 
IlieeenernI impression which he left on my mind is one of wonderful 
i-nei-v and stnuKhtfoiward ^n>iiie at whntevi-r was to he .lone. The 
two ^rivat ohjects of his life just then were to recover his health, and 
to lind II wif.* fit to he a helpmeet indeed, im.l it was (In'^reatamus**- 
nn 111 of my sister and my.self to watch the bu.siness-like way in which 
I..- pursued both Olijects. He still looked rather t^uunt and ill. and 
as he Im.l already won a oonsidernhle reputation 1 had at first been 
incline .1 to tliink him formidable, till I saw him on the .sofa with his 
arm romul his sister, whom ho always called. • Loltico dear.’ His 
love for her was a distin^niishiiiK feature, and used to ho displayed in a 
way that was very surprising' to those who regarded her. ns wo did. 
us a woman far remov<*d from tho lightness of ordiimry mortals. Ho 
would romp with hor and keep up a perpetual chaff, finding a con- 
tinual sourc* of fun in the age and peculiarities of Mr. Ilaycs. for 
whom he had nevertheless a groat respect, though ho used to take 
great delight in teasing her about him, and saying that ho was llic 
very model of a decoy thug. Uis conversation was always lively 
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and interesting, abonnding in anecdotes of liis ctu-ions experiences 
in India, of the imtives, and of horses, of which last lie was specially 
fond. Ho was very indifterent to any of the luxurie.s of life or refiiie- 
incnts of society, and disposed to inoch at those who laid niueli 
stre.ss on them as necessaries. A • cakev-inan ’ was his favourite 
term of contempt for anyone who pretended to nmcli elegance and 
refinement. At breakfast it was his habit to cut oft’ the crust of the 
loaf, and, having made his meal upon it and a simple cup of tea. 
he was ready for conversation, and would keep us all anui.sed with 
his account of his adventures the night before at the various parties 
he went to in the hope of meeting with the possible wife, who was 
always spoken of as ‘ the calamity.’ He had very decided and ch ar 
ideas as to the style of woman he wished for his companion. 
Clood health, good temper, and good sense, were the throe essential 
rerpiisites, and if they happened to be combined with good looks .so 
much the better ; but he at once rejected all temptation to he 
fascinated by the regular ball-going beauties of Bath. 

Bath, it will he recollectecl, not the least by the readers of 
Jane Austen’s novels, was still then one of the most fashionahle 
jilaces in England. 

His manners and appearance were utterly unlike the ordinary 
young men we met in Batli. It was difticult not to feel a little .shocked 
at first by his roughness and absence of conventionality ; still there 
was so jinieh force and originality apparent in his whoh* character, 
that one soon forgot the defects of manner, and became interested in 
Iiis conversation. As I remember him he seemed to me to embody 
Professor Henry Morley's notion of the qualities wliich have given 
to Englishmen their proud positioi in tlu* world, namely. ‘ the 
determination to find out the right and get it done; find out (he 
wrong ujid get it undone.’ I have a lively recolleclioii of the pains 
ho look to convince me of the justice of admitting .lews into Parlia- 
ment. Much of his talk was about his horses — how he would keep 
them loose in his tent, and how the natives who came in. always 
made their salaam to the horse after puying*their respects to liiiii. 
Ho would tell also how, when he wanted game to shoot, he would 
set the native musicians to play in the woods to frighten the pigs. 
Later on in the same year (18-11) we saw him again at Lynton, in 
North Devon, where Mr. and Mrs. Hayes always spent the summer. 
The matter of finding a ‘ calamity ’ was still undecided, and hb was 
still on the search. * 

It was during his stay at Lyntou that John Lawrence paid 
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ii visit to liis liieiid niul vclativi', tliv famous John Stcrliii;^, 
wlio was tlicn living' at l-’almouth. In the- luar mi^'lihoiir- 
liood ()f l‘'a]moutli was Pfuji’n ivk, the now almost classic ahodi' 
of the j'’o\ family — the home of cveiythin*' tliat was pme 
and lovely and of ^ood report. It was not likely that Sterling 
would alknv John Lawrence to leave his hons<‘ without intro- 
tluein^ him to a family amongst whom he was so fre<jn(-nt and 
Welcome a \ i^ilor : ami in thi' ‘ Journals ami Letters of ('aroline 
I’'o\.' oiK' of tlie im>sl h)val>Ie <if woiniu. I lind the following 
en(t v n lei'rin;^ to flje visit of the youno Indian civilian : — 

IHII. M,ii/ in. .\miisin” day. J. Steilin»' has a frieml and 

conncclion liere, a Mr. Lawrence, an Indian jadf’c. and lie hroiij'ht 

liiii) to call. India (lie |irincij>.al topic. Lawrence was descrihiufi 

an illness in which he was most teiiderlv nursed and home with hv 

• » 

his iiativi' servants. ' Yes,’ siii<l Sterliiiji, ' patu iue, sulunission. 
and fortitude are the virtues wliich eharacterise an enslaved nation ; 
their nia^manimity and lieroisni are nil of tlu' passive kind.' Lawrenee 
s|)olie of the statioiiarv kind of proj^ress which Christianity was 
nmlcin^ amongst tliem. When a native etnhraces this new creed, 
he retains his old inveterate prejudices and superadds only the 
liberty of tlte new faith. Tliis Lawreneo has repeatedly proved, so 
much so that he would on no account take one of those converts into 
his service. All Ids hope is in the education of the children, who 
are bright and intelligent. The Indians will from politeness believe 
all you tell tliein, atid if you speak of any of Christ's miracles, they 
make no difliculty. hut directly detail one more marvellous of whieli 
Mohammed was the author, and expect your civility of credence to 
keep pace with theirs. If you try to convince them of any absurdi- 
ties or inconsistencies in the Koran, they stop you witli, ‘Do you 
think that such an one ns I should presume to understand it‘?’ 
Sterling retiiarked. ' Have you never heard anything like tlial in 
England '? ' 

Mni/ 21 . — Joseph Honnparte, his son and gi'andson, in the 
harbour (Fnlmouthi; Dnrclny and Lawrence visited them vmdor 
the shade of the American consulate. They sliook hands and con- 
versed with the old man for some time, and admired exceedingly 
for some time tlie little boy, ^YIlO is the imago of Napoleon. Uis 
father, the Prince Charles Bonaparte, a fine-looking man.' 

Once more, in June 1814, John Lawrence retiirnod to 

' Ciri>/iuf Fax: Hf,- Jinirnaft auti Jitller^ p. 2.18, ctr. by Ihirnco N. 

t’yin. .Smitli, KMcr, & Co. 1882. 
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Ii-elniul. leaving the fashionable an<l ball-going beauties of 
Jiatl) au<l Cheltenhain and Lynton — 

for some three careless moons 
The summer pilots of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing 

— without regret behind him ; and there, on his renewed meet- 
ing with tlie young Ii-Lsh maiden, the best part of whose lift- liad 
been passed in the wilds of Donegal, and ^Yho combined, as 
the result proved, all the charms whicli we usually' associate 
with a beautiful Irish girl — simplicity, sprightliness, vivacity, 
and grace— -with those more solid cpialities which were tomal<»‘ 
her the worthy companion and sharer and comforter of the 
most laborious and heroic of lives, even to the very end, he 
found, as the result of his prolonged ‘ search ’ among girls who 
might have momentarily attracted him, tliat 

Such touches were but embassies of love, 

To tamper with the feelings ere be found 
Kinpiru for life. 

An empire for life indeed it was, as the course of this l)io- 
grnphy, without, it is to he hojM-d, lifting too )injch of the veil 
which hangs, and ought to hang, before the l>ri<lal cham- 
bers of the heart, will abundantly show. .\ml John Lawrence 
found that love henceforward not only ruled his life, hut 
trebled it within him. 

But of what stock did Harriotte Catherine Hamilton come ? 
There is no part of a biography which is apt tf) appear so 
tedious and unnecessary to the general reader as the, i)er- 
hnpH, inevitable paragraidis which give the genealogy of its 
subject. Yet even the most democratic of critics will admit 
that family and descent count for not a little in tlu! forma- 
tion of character. 'While I avoid, therefore, such details as 
may be found in Sir Bernard Burke and similar authorities, 
1 propose to say just so much of the ancestiy and antecedents 
of the Mrs. John Lawrence that was to be, as may show the 
kind of family in which her husband was to lind so worthy a 
companion. 

The Hamiltons, offshoots of the ducal family of that name 
in Scotland, had first crossed into Ireland in the time of Queen 
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I'.liznlx'tli. of tlicin. who had done "ood service to King 

Janu s in tiir eounti v of his lutoptioii. was rowaiMh-d hy him 

with estates in Comity l>f>wn. and was created Viscount 

Clandeliove and DulVerin. Ilis other In-otiiers also became 
% 

lari:<- landowm rs in Ireland, and from one of these Ilarriette 
Hamilton was dir<‘ctly descended. Jh-r ‘'landfather. James 
llamilt(ni, of Sheep Hill in County Dulilin. is said to have 
mairied three times, ami to have been bli>ssed witli a family 
of Indy patriarchal dinu-nsions. Sir Uernard liurke credits 
him with thirty-six sons ami danohters : but the family 
Iraililion runs that tlnre Wfre thirtv-nine in all — a tradition 
ioidirmetl bv the witticisms current at the lime, some of 
wliieh. luniino on llm I’nitestant orthodoxy of a family whicli 
owed so mneh to it. comiaired them to the Thirty-nine 
.Articles : wliih’ «ithers. takinj^ the pvmh'Htial view, snooested 
that tliey Win- imire akin to tlu’ ‘ forty stripes save one ! ’ 

Hiehanl Hamilton. Harrietle's father, was first presented 
to a living ten miles from Didilin, in County Meath. Lilo- 
many of the livings of the oood old times, it was consiilered 
to be a oood living because there was so little to do in it. Ihit 
the ni'W ri-etor was a man i)f ereat energ^v and couraKi*, who, 
when he found that he lia«l no work to do, would he sure to 
make it for himself; and. haviu}? been appointed a justice of 
tlie peace, hi' fouml a field for his superabundant mierf^ies in 
playing', like his future son-in-law, the Collector-Jrajii^trate of 
Delhi, the douiili' roh- of polici'innn and magistrate. 

.\t that time the county of Meath was sadly disturbed by 
a eomliinalion of agrarian conspirators called ‘carders’ — men 
who tortured tlieir victims with an implenuait armed with 
lono steel teeth like the ‘ cards ’ used for dressing wool. Their 
outrages had produced oreat consternation in the district, and 
every etVorl was ri'ipiired to suppress tliein. 


K very ni^ilit — says a son of his, ibo present Arebdonoon llinnilton 
--my father used to leave his home, pomolimes at the bead of a 
small jiarty, sometimes accompanied only by one trusted servant, hia 
factotum, Andrew llabb. These niRlit expeditions were mucli dis- 
liked by his household, who lived in dread from the moment that 
the chain and burs were closed across the bull door till the return of 
their master in the early morning ; and many an amusing story ho 
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usc'tl to tell us of liis adventures in these patrols. Anionic oiIm is. 
one especially recurs to my memory. Witli his trustid alti udant 
he came by chance upon a notorious oflender. foi- whom search had 
long been made, and succeeded in apprehending him. The captuie 
look place at a great distance from his home, and in an unfreipienteil 
road which offered abundant opportunities for escape. Mv fatlier an<l 
llabb were both of them stout large men, and well mounted, but 
their prisoner was nimble as a hare, and the dilhculty was to prevent 
his escape on tlie way back. While my father held the two horses, 
Ihihb clung like grim death to his prisoner but exclaimed while 
doing so, ‘ W’o shall never be able to get him safe home.’ My 
father, (juick in resource, replied, ‘ Cut the waistband of his breeches,’ 
tliesc being the nether garments universally worn at that day, and 
still worn by many of the peasants in County Meath. This done, 
their prisoner, finding liimsclf. despite his agility, unable to run 
or jump, surrendered at discretion, and before morning was safely 
lodged in jail. 


Wotthl that there wore a few hundred men like Ivichard 
Hamilton in the outlying districts of Ireland now ! How 
many outrages would a Spartan rampart of this kind have 
rendered impf)ssil>le or promptly punished ; how many tnea- 
snre.s of coercion would it have rendered unnecessai v ! What 
dismay jiml panic would the neighhourhood of oiu- such man 
spread among tlie miserahh? ereatures whose highe.st <h-e<l of 
prowess is to lurk in groups, with hlackeneil faces, for their 
unprotected victims hehiiid a loopholecl wall, or to maim and 
mutilate the unoffending cattle of lho.se who have had the cour- 
age and the honesty to discharge their obligations ! In the year 
1815, this energetic guardian of civil order married Catherine 
Tipping, a girl of great personal attractions and charm of 
manner. And a few years later — those being the days of plural- 
ism — he was given the two rich livings of Cublaff and Clonclia 
in County Donegal, and lie moved with Ins infant family from 
the rich and populous county of Meath, within ten miles of 
Dublin, to the remote and bleak coast of Ulster. Tlie young 
wife’s heart, it is said, sank within her when she first came in 
sight of licr now home, and she hurst into a flood of tears. But 
these were first impressions only, and the warm hearts of the 
friends she found, and the friends she made there, proved to ho 
in inverse ratio to the bleakucss and solitude of its first aspect. 
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Slu' soon camr Id 1ov<' P<>iu ;^ji! for if-< own sakr, iind was Itivi-d 
l>v tlio pc()|ilc in {nrn. It was in this lino hracino ciiniate, 
with its lirantif'iil and hold .sia-roa-t, that IJanittto Hamilton 
spent In r < arlii .st yoars. Ih r one sister laid heen marrie-il to 
Dr. l‘’vt)rv Keinudy, an hereditary friend of tiu' family, wlioso 
interesting reminiseenees of his own and «if the LawrencoK’ 
siliool-days I have alre ady ipH>t(il; ami tin- eliief e vi-nts in 
la r <|niet. life w« re heneeforwar'l her \i>its t'» her sister's lioim* 
in Diihlin, ami the pi l ioilieal return of lier twee hrothers from 
school and e-ollee'i for the ir vaeatietn. 


I'Vwv ”irls ishe' savsi lived in a more simple' way. hat T was ve-rv 
li;t))py. ami enjened an active oiit-of-donr life. liiKiiiK in health and 
stri ii; 4 th. My motlier was very ele lie-atc. and 1 had plenty to do in 
loolan-' after lu-r aiiel my father, who hail flu n he-como an invalid. 
1 used to read a ^ooel deal with my motlier. ami ahlion”li ^irls of 
the' luosent day wemlel have tlioiij'lit thisadiiil life-, soim-liow or 
oflie-r I ne ver felt it .“o. Onr pleasures were- few and sim|>le, Imt, 
sne-li as t)ie-y were-, we- ihoron-'hly enjoyed tliem. and our home wa.s 
most truly a happy erne. My mother's life was full eif interest, few 
she- he lped my father in all his work. I well re iiiemhe-r ^euno nhout 
amoiij* the jiemr with her. mid how she was we-leonu-d and leived hy 
tliem all. My father was. I think, nu.n- liberal in his views Hum 
the- ele-r;,^ of his day in In-land usually we re-, few he warmly ai>pr<ived 
eif the National Kdueation move-ment. and was alwuy.s on 
te rms with the I'oinan Cathohe ek-i}iy of the eouiity. Mv mother 
woiilel visit amon^’ tlie ilennnn Catholios as we ll as amon‘'st our 
own jieeiple. and the prie-sts neve-r made any objeetion. 

'I'hiiH Ihirriette Ilumllton’s curly life passed peacefully on 
(ill the arrival of .John Ijawienco witli his nnhonmled vivacity, 
his markeel originality of character, his sph-ndid 
ami his stories of Indian adventure — with which the huntcr- 
elown of the ‘canh-rs’ of Mi-ntli must have had not a littlcs 
personal sympathy— euine across its calm and even etjrrcnt. 
'I'lie- e-n^'af’ement lasted two months only, anel ou August ‘2(5, 
IHll. Hie marriage- took place-. It was of course a great 
event in tlic little parish ; and rich and jioor, high aiul low, 
Ciitliolic ami rrotestant, came' from fur jind near to do honour 
to the- l)ridi> anel lu-r family. 

-V marriage i.s never to tho.se wlio look below the surface a 
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ceineil <a wcdtling is only loss solemn ami less im laiu-lioly 
Ilian a funeral. If new ties are formed, old 0 )ies are inevital'l\- 
broken ; and that two people may have a happy future, many 
more than two have to break a chief link with a happy jia^-t. 
The common sayin" that tlie parents of the bride do not los*.- 
a dauj^hter, but only gain a son, seldom wholly true, is nev< r 
less true than in the case of a marriage with an Indiai^ otheial. 
Here the piarents lose their daughter, and the mere distam »• 
of her future home precludes them from feeling that they 
liave, in any true sense of the word, gained a son. Sucli a 
marriage, therefore, puts the unsellish love of the parents to 
the severest possible test. 13ut it was a test which the 
Hamilton parents were able to stand; and they would not 
allow, so far as they could help it, tlx* shadow of a shaile to 
rest \ipon their daughter’s liappiness. The day of the wedding 
\vas — for the Iiash climati — a fine one, and John Lawrence 
and his wife have ofh n laughed together since ov<-r the rapid 
come-down wliich they underwent — the start in a can-iage 
and four, amidst the cheering ami shouting and loving wisla s 
that followid them; while, on the second day, the carriage 
and four uas reduced to a carriage and pair; and tljat. again, 
on the third day, to a jaunting-car and single horse ! 

To the unique and lifelong happiness of the union thus 
cemented, the whole course of this biogi-aphy will bear witness, 
direct or indirect. 1 will (piote liere two testimonies only, 
and both shall be those of John Lawrence himself — the one 
conscious and deliberate, the other wholly unpremeditated 
and almost unconscious. In the fragment of the anto- 
hiogi'aphy which I ha\a? so often quoted, and which was 
written, us I gather, about thirty years later, towards the 
close of his Viceroyalty, he writes : ‘ In August 1841 I took 
perhaps the most imiiortant, and ceiiainly the happiest, step 
in niy life — in getting married. My wife lias been to me 
everything that a man could wish or hope for.’ 

The other testimony is still more to the point, heoause, ns 1 
have said, it is unconscious, and, in its neatness and its inten- 
sity, is eminently characteristic of the man. John Lawrence 
was sitting one evening in his di-awing-room at Southgate, with 
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his wift-, liis sisti'V Lctitia, jiiul <*thor ini-nilurs of tin- funiily, 
and all of flu 111 wuro cn^a^ud in reading'. Looking uj) from his 
liotik, in wliirh lit- had hcin rn^iossed, hr diseovrird. to his 
sin prisr, tlial his wifr had Irff tlu- room. ‘ \Vhi-rr*s inotlu r '} ' 
saiil hr tooiir of his dau;4htrrs. • Sin 's upstairs.' rrplir<l thr rirl. 
Jlr icturnrd to liis lioolv, and, lookin*; np a^ain a hov ininutrs 
later, put tlir same (pn stion to his dau^iliti r. and rri'riv< il tlie 
same answer. Oner Jiiorr hr returned to his readin;'. and 
oiiee more lie looked np with the same (pirstion on liis lips. 
His sister Letitia lu re hroke in. ‘ Why. really. John, it wouM 
seem as if von eonid not •'i t on for five minntes without ymir 
wife.’ ' That's why I married her,’ implied he. 

The honeymoon was siieiit on the Continent. In a tour, 
which lasteil from Septrmher IHIl to the following March, 
John Ijawrenco and his wife visiteil Ilelj'inm, rraiice, Swit- 
zerland, iind Italy. The hirthday of the hridi- (Xovi-mher 11 ) 
wiis celehrnh'd at Klon-iue. ami they reached Home towards 
the close of the month. Tlu‘ mornings there wrrt* occupied 
in vioorons si^hf-seein*’. and the ovrninj's in as vigorous 
studies in Italian, till the unhealthy climate proiluced the 
rllect that mi^'ht havi- hern expected on a constitution which 
luul not yi't «iuite recove'red from the still worse climate of 
India ; and a letter of John I>awrence’s t<» his friend Cumine 
speaks regretfully of his inahility ‘to enjoy lift* in a ]ilace. 
where there was so much to see and do as in Home.’ They 
were accompanie<l during a part of their tour hy Mr. ami Mrs. 
Hayes. ‘ The homwinoon is past,’ saya Iji-titia. writing' to a 
friend, ‘ and I have not seen a frown on either hrow. 1 find 
my hrother can love his wife, and his sister none the less.’ 

The- terrihle news of the rising of the Afghan tribes on our 
demoralised army at C’ahul, and of his hrotlur George’s 
captivity and too probable death, reached John Lawreiico 
at Naples, and must have brought something more than 
‘a frown’ to his hrow. And in a letter, dashed olY in tho 
hottest haste to his sister-in-law, the wife of his hrotlier 
Henry, he writes as follows. It will he ohsi-rved that the 
want of grammar is appalling. Hut, ns in tin* well-known 
letter written olT hy tho Duke of Marlborough to his wife after 
the battle of Blenheim, where spelling and grammar wore, 
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naturally enough, thi’own to the winds, these si^ns of fxrile- 
ment add something to its historical intere.-'t. It is tlie lirst 
letter in which he alludes to Afghanistan — a subject which was 
seldom afterwards to he long absent from his mind — whether 
lie was following in spirit, a few weeks lut«-r, from England 
the march of the ‘ army of vengeance ' ; whether, as chief ruler 
of the Punjab, he was primarily responsible for the safety ('f 
that most ditticult, and perhaps ‘ unseientilic,’ but certainly, 
under his care, well-defended frontier ; whether, as Govi rnor- 
Geiieral, he was taking precautions to avoi<l all entanglement 
with its internal politics ; or whether, once more, he was pro- 
testing, as he did protest with his latest breath, against a 
policy which — whether he was right or wrong — he thought 
to he imi)olitic and iinjust, certain to involve calamities like 
those of which he had heard thirty years before when he was at 
Naples, and dangerous to the security of oiir whole Indian 
empire. The letter, therefore, is interesting alike from a psy- 
chological and from a historical poitit r)f view, and 1 give it 
without any attempt to improve its grammar or punctuation. 
The sense is generally clear enough. 

Naplcb : Miiroli 'J3. 

My dear Ilouoria, 1 hardly k>iow how lo write to you ihc last 
mail has brought us such dreadful accounts the death of Sir Win. 
fMacnagliten] poor George’s imprisonment and probable death ami 
the reported destruction of the wliole Cabul army. Is certainly an 
amount of dreadful wliich has seldom come from India eerlainly 
never in my mind. The papers seem to think that neither George's 
nor MacKouzio's life wen; .'iafe, I think that us they did not kill 
them at the moment of seizure they will spare their lives to exchange 
for Aheir own prisoners. We arc all here prepared for the worst, 
tho US long as there is life there is hope. It seems that tliu 
whole business was dreadfully mismanaged — the allowing the 
supplies to be in a place where they could be cut ofT-— the dividing 
the force ; with a river without Bridge between them and lastly the 
consuming and wasting the morale of the force in desultory attacks, 
instead of attacking tliom at once. Altogether shows a want of 
management. I trust that the rumours of the force being attacked 
and destroyed subsecpient to their evacuation will not prove true. It 
would seem to mo to have been most feasible to liavo retreated 
through the open country to Ghuzni. You may fancy our anxiety 
for news. Thu general fooling previous to this disaster was that the 
VOL. 1. L 
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f^oonor wo pot out of Afplmnistaii tlio bettor and Lord Ellcnboronph 
wuK said to bavo pono out those views. I do not tliink now 

tbiit wo can have* tlio country without wipinp oft' our dispraco- 
howovor onouph of this. 1 propose loavinp Naples on tlio 2Kth if 
the weather is fine for Marseilles by steam and thence to Paris 
whore I shall be two days, and then to Enpland. I am anxious to 
be lliore to look after Cljarlie and her chicks in the event of poor 
(leorpe’s beinp no more. 1 heard from Mr. S. a couple of days ago 
it seemed they had not then told her of the drea«Util news — should 
(loorpe be pone I am his executor . . . what you do pray write to 
me as Henry will have little time for such things pray keep him out 
of Afghanistan if you can help it. 1 wish I was back in India all 
my thoughts and feelings are there. I am heartily tired of Italy. 
Letitia and Mr. Hayes travel back by land and probably will not be 
in I'hiplaud before .Tune. They say eleven thousand troops are to 
he sent out to India thongli what is wanted with so many I don't sec 
<'xeo))l witli China. I don’t think we have seen the last of that Imsi- 
iH'ss — it .seems quite interminable. This letter goes direet to Naple.s 
ill the eonsul’s hag. I wi-oto two or three hy that route. Mind and 
write any particulars which transpire about (Jeorgo. I still live in 
liopo that lie may survive. 

Yours over nlTectionalcly, 

.lOIIN. 


On the siiine day. ntid across the sanii' slteet of paper, Iiis 
sister Letitia writes in siinilar, Imt niitnrally more vehement, 
strains of distress. 

‘'J’lie calamities of India have at last opened upon our 
family, and one of Hu- best and least soltish is ilte first victim. 
The vial is opened, Init when nml wltere will it close? I 
get tip in the morning with fresh hopt* after eommnnion 
with tmr abiding and unchanging Guido and Surely, hut 
throughotit tile day the feeble heart sinks, and all seems the 
hlaekuesH of despair.’ Tlien, fearing tliat her other brother 
Henry’s turn would come next, she turns in an agony of grief 
to him, imidores him to return to England, tolling him that 
lie will he sure to tind work to do at homo, and that all lier 
own and her husband’s property would he willingly shared with 
him and his. ‘ So come back, holoved ones, come back ; our 
poor mother ! I cannot bear to think of her. I know the 
manner of her grief, .^s to the poor wife, what can bo said for 
BO huge a sorrow ? ’ 
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And so tbo lioncTnioon ended, as it did for so many otliors 
in that sad year, in sore anxiety, in sickening fears and almost 
more sickening hopes — for ttiej' were to be hopes long deferred 
— among all the branches of the LawTcncc family. .Tolm 
Lawrence and his wife hiu-ried l)ack to London to be readv, 
in case their worst fears sliouM prove true, to take charge 
of the widow and her children. But here he was seized with 
a long and dangerous illness whicli made his doctors tell him 
that he must give up all idea of returning to India. This was 
serious news enough, for his leave was drawing to a close ; 
there was no apparent opening for him in England, and it 
was necessary to come to a decision at once. With his 
intense interest in his work in India, it did not probably cost 
him much to say that, whatever the risk might b(‘, ho was re- 
solved to run it. ‘ If I can’t live in India,’ was his character- 
istic remark. ‘ I must go and die there.’ 

On his partial recovery he went over to Ireland for a 
change, and paid a farewell visit to his wife’s relations. He 
spent September at Clifton witlj his aged mother, whose heart 
was gladdened by the sight of ‘ nine of her children, and t<‘n of 
her grandchildren ’ assembled around her, and he sailed from 
Southampton for India, by the Overland Route, on October 1. 
It was the last meeting, as neither of them could have failed 
to anticipate, between the mother and the son, but the pang 
of parting was lessened, at least to her motherly heart, by the 
knowledge that he was not returning to India alone. ‘ To see 
you happily married,’ she liad \^Titten to him while ho was at 
Etawa in Juno 1830, ‘will gladden my old heart ere I quit 
life ; ’ and on thedaj' before his marriage (on August 25. 1811) 
she had thus poured out her feelings in a letter to her son 
Henry: ‘I cannot express how rejoiced I am that he ,'John] 
will, please God, take out with him an honest Irish lass from 
among his relatives, and so well known to them all. Marcia’s 
account of her, will, I am sure, bear the test. I wish I could 
say what I think of her from my own experience, but the 
knowledge of his happiness is enough for mo.’ The oppor- 
tunity for forming her own judgment in the important matter 
haxl now come and gone, and had convinced her that her son 
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WHS not only ns happy as ho could be, but that he had the 
liest of grounds for beiiiK so. 

And so John Lawrence went out a second time from 
Knjrland to India ; still almost unnoticed and unknow n ; his 
^reat capacities still unrecognised, and his brilliant future 
still not anticipated, oven by his most intimate friends and 
relations, and he himself not a little anxious — and, as the result 
showed, not without reason — as to the occasion which India 
might now have for his services. lie was to return to England 
twenty years Inter, the observed of all observers, with his 
name a household word in India and in England, and with a 
whole jieople, from whose great heart he had sprung, and 
whose best characteristics he so well combined, flocking from 
all parts to welcome him, and happy if they could catch hut 
a sight of the grand and now familiar features of the ruler of 
the Punjab and the man who had done more than any other 
single man to save our Indian Empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRS5T AFGHAN WAR. 1838—18-12. 

PrniNo tlie three years’ ahsonce of John Lawrence in England, 
tlie gloomiest and most disgi-aceful chajiter of Anglo-Indian 
history — it may almost he said of the whole course of English 
history — had heen brought to its close. 

The story of the Afghan war is a thrice-told talc, nml its 
moral, it is to he hoped, is graven with a pen of iron on the 
tablets of the nation’s heart. With its design ami jirogi-ess 
John Lawrence had, of course, nothing to do. At lirst siglit, 
therefore, it would seem to lie beyond the* flehl, already sufli- 
ciently vast, of his hiogi-apliy. Rut, though he exercised no 
influence on the Afghan war, it exercised so profound an in- 
fluence on him ; it helped to give so decided a bent to the 
whole of his sub.sequent administration, whether as Chi<'f Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, or as G#vernor-General of India; it has 
so dominated the foreign policy of eight successive Governors- 
General during a period of some thirty-five years, — that it s 
essential to a right understanding alike of John Lawrence 
himself, of his actions, and of his time, to indicate in bare 
outline the general causes and the successive steps which pre- 
pared the way for the catastrophe. 

The story is thrilling and yet monotonous — thrilling, for 
the ruin was so terrible and so complete ; monotonous, for 
there is no single step from first to last upon which folly, or 
worse than folly, has not placed its ineffaceable stamp. A fatal 
infatuation, to which the pen of the greatest of the Greek 
tragedians could, perhaps, alone have done justice, seems to 
clog the steps of those whom God has determined to destroy, 
and has therefore first deprived of their senses. The Indian 
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onioc-r of Lord Auckland licgan \Yitl) the Jirst, and ended witli 
tlie last, act of this prolonged and f-looiny drama. 

The immediate cause of a state of tilings which seemed to 
call for the coolest deliheration ami the most straightforward 
])olieV on the ])art of English .statesuu-n, hut served instead to 
deprive them, for the time, alike of their senses and of their 
consciences, was the rapid progress of llussia. AVhat was the 
nature and ixteiit of that progress? Nobody who studies the 
subject seriously will deny that it was rapid and startling 
enough. On the side of Europe, within a period of some fifty 
years, Einland had been eompiered ; the Turkish Empire had 
been overrun and deprived of some of its fairest provinces ; the 
partition of Toland, that crowning iniquity of modern times, 
had been planned and carried out, and it was the Itussiaus 
w ho had got the lion’s share of the booty. On the side of Asia, 
IkUKsia had spread southwards from Siberia over the vast .stejipes 
travi rsed by the wandering Kirghis till she had planted her forts 
on the Ja.xartes, had looked wistfully towards the Oxus, and 
had begun to threaten the independence even of the three ‘in- 
dependent ’ khanates of Khiva, Boklnu'a, and Khokand. I^fore 
formidable evi-n than this, she had comjiured the northern 
jiroviuccH of Persia, and had made, that empire a mere puppet 
in her hands. The repeated embassies and subsidies and 
promises of the British to the Persian Court— promises, it must 
be added, which were evaded in a rather (juestionable manner 
when the pinch came — had failed to secure an alliance be- 
tween Persia and England, and the advance, therefore, of the 
I'ersians on the semi-independent principality of Herat, which 
was then, as now, one of the pivots of the Eastern problem, 
iniglit, not inu-ousouably, bo regarded by English statesmen 
as the advance of the Bnssians themselves against the one 
country wbicb still lay between them and the Indus!. Hero 
was a gi'cat fact or series of facts, a danger or series of dangers, 
with which English statesmanship had to grapple. 

There was, as I have said, but one country between Persia 
and India. But its character and that of its inhabitants seemed 
likely to make it, with decent management, the very best and 
most suflicient of barriers against any further hostile advance 
of the Bussiuus. It was a barren, mountainous, inaccessible 
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region, inhaijited by people as wild, as ])oor, and as savagt- as 
the country in which they lived. Tiny were sjilit up into in- 
ninnerable tribes, each tiercely attached to its independener 
and to the right of cutting at pleasure its neighbours’ throats, 
but c^)able, as their history showed, of being united hoiu time 
to time into a loose confederacy by one of those brilliant lca<lers, 
half-religious and lialf-niilitary, such as Islam, even in its 
apparent decadence, seems capable, at pleasm-e, of bringing to 
the front. This loose confederacy generally disappeared with 
the disaijpearance of the genius who had created it ; and there 
were two motives, and only two, which seemed capable of 
welding the scattered members into a comiiact union of the 
whole country — hatred of the foreigner, and fear of a foreign 
invasion. ‘ We are content,’ so said an old Afghan chief to 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, ‘ with discord, we are content with 
ahu-ms, we are content with blood ; but we will never be con- 
tent with a master.’ 

There was seated on the throne of Cabul, in the year 1887, 
Dost Mohammed, a man of geniu.s, and one whose mime will 
often recur in this biography. A usurper he may have been, 
according to European ideas, but in a country like Afghanistan 
such a man might fairly claim to be his own am-estry, ami, 
us Eastern notions go, he was a wise ami just ruler. Here, 
then, was the very man for our puri>ose, all ready to our hands. 
How did we deal with him? 

We accredited an envoy, Alexander Burne.s by name, to 
his Coin-t. He was one of the most ailventurous and success- 
ful of our Eastern explorers, and he soon discovered that the 
Afghan Bovereign \Yas anxious to form an alliance with us, and 
to reject all proposals for the counter-alliance which I’ersian 
and Russian agents hud been pressing u))on him. He assured 
his employers of his belief in the Dost’s sincerity and presse<l 
them to accept his proffered friendship as the best security 
against more serious dangers beyond. Rut this was too ob- 
vious and straightforward a course for men whom a religious 
Greek would have represented as blinded by the goddess of 
Dane, and urged resistlessly onward towards their ruin. The 
man who was anxious to be our fx'iend must be treated as an 
enemy. The sovereign chosen by the Afghans must he ilriven 
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from his tlironr. and a fcchlo protfinU r, ^\llom the Afi'lmns had 

cxpclh'il, and who was living as a i)tnsion(*r on our bounty, 

miiJ't 1)1' put in his place- liv force of aians. 'J’iu- ijuc-stion of 

vil'ht or wrnii” seems never to liave occurred to the astute 

di[ilomatisfs who elaborated so sublimely foolish a i^olicy. And 

wlien Ale\andi-r nurm-s had falh n. some years afterwarc^. the 

tirst victim of the policy which he had disapj»roved, and when 

our calamities and oui shame did com])el pcoj)le at home to 

raisi-, when it was too late, the e-mharrassin;' ipu-stion of rioht 

or wroim. a Secretary of State was found who was not ashamed 

to (piell the risiu” stoi-m by ”arhlin‘' the despatches of the 

«lea«l. and to make him appear to have recommended as 

jiolitic and just a course of action which he had always eon- 

% 

demne<l as im]>olitie and unjust. A policy disj'iaceful in 
itself was thus justilied. even after it had been iiuenched in 
blooii and ruin and had been formally »lisavowi-d, by means 
whii-h Were still moia- <lis*«raceful. 

Ihit meanwhile Shah Soojah was fished liy us out of his 
retirement ; we formed an alliance with him and with the 
Sikhs, the hereditary «-neniies of the Afj'hans ; an Kn^lish 
army surnnmnted the dauf'ers of the passes, droye Dost 
Mohannm d, after a brave resistance, into e.xile, and. with the 
loss of some 70,000 camels — the life-blood, it should he re- 
inemhered, of these inaecessihle countries — succt-eded in i)lacinK 
i>ny pupja t on the throne, llewanls were <listrihuted by the 
I'niKlish authorities with a liberal hand ; the successful t»eiu-ral. 
Sir John Keane, hastened home with his success ami with a 
peerai'i- ; a lar{'<- part of our army wa.s recalled to India, ami 
the remaimler stayed behind simply to insure the ‘ heiielUs 
which we had conferred upon a reluctant people! ’ 

It was tile story of Ih-pulus in Africa over nuain. The 


blind feeling of security at home engendered hy successes which 
had been unexpi-ctedly rapid, was the same in each case. The 
infatuation of the generals in command was the same. Tlio 
Homan general wrote hack word to Romo tliat he had ‘sealed 
up the gates of Carthage with terror ; ’ and ns he dictated terms 
of peace which were intolerable to a prostrate hut liigh-spirited 
foe, tolil them rouglily that ‘ men who were good for anything 
should either eomiuer or submit to their betters.’ Tho Englisli 
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general boasted that ‘ Afghanistan was as tranrjuil as Wali s,’ 
at the very moment when he was staying behind to bolster up 
a ruler whom be knew to be detested by the whole Afghan 
nation. The fate of the invading armies was miK-li the 
same^ Only, in oui- ease, the ruin was still more sud»len. 
still more terrible, and still more complete ; and who will 
say that it was not still more deserved '} The genius of 
Horace has shed a halo of glory round the last days of 
Eegulus ; but it would require more than the genius of Horace 
to shed a single gleam of light on the lust days of Elphinstone 
or Shelton. It seems to be the fate of an Afghan war that 
its successes are only loss melancholy, if indeed they are 
less melancholy, than its failures. 

IJella geri placuit nullos habitura triuiuphos. 

What followed the recall of our troops may be dismissed 
with almost equal brevity. At lirst eveiything went ‘ merry 
as a marriage bell.’ Dost Mohammed, after many romantic 
adventures in Central Asia, returned at the head of a host of 
Uzbeks to measure Ins sword with us, ami after an engage- 
ment in which, by his gallantry, h<* deserved the success which 
he obtain(!d, surprised everybody by his voluntary surrender. 
But it did not follow, becaxise Dost Mohammed had been de- 
posed and was safe in India, that therefore Shah Soojah sat 
safely on his throne. The announcement had hardly been 
made that ‘ Afghanistan was as tranquil as Wales ’ when the 
lirst dull murmur of the rising torrent was heard. ‘ You may 
take Candahar and Ghiizni,’ tlie Khan of Khelat liad warnejl 
us at the very outset of the war : ‘ you may even take Cubul, 
but you cannot conquer the snows ; and when they fall you will 
be able neither to maintain your army nor to withdraw it.’ 

‘ ^Vl3en your military difficulties are over your real difliculties 
will begin,’ wa^, the warning of a greater than the Khan of 
Khelat, and of one who might have claimed a hearing even 
from the President of the Board of Control and the Governor- 
General — the great Duke of Wellington. In similar tones of 
warning had spoken all the most high-minded and the best in- 
formed of our Indian administrators — Lord Wellesley, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Lord William Bentinck, and Sir Charles 
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Motcnlfe ; in similar tones spoke the Council of the Governor- 
(ceneral, when at last they lieard the secret which had been 
carefully kept from them hy their chi<‘f : in similar tones the 
Court of Directors at home ; but the warning fell upon deaf, 
because unwilling, eai's. Do we seem to be rea<ling the history 
of IH^H or of 1878? 

The expenses of tin* occupation were becoming unbear- 
able, and yet everybody felt— as perchance they are feeling 
now at the moment at which I write — tliat it would be 
dislionourable to li'ave the puppet whom we had crowned to 
his certain fate, ami Afghanistan to certain anarchy. So we 
lingered on a little longer and curtailed our expenses, by 
diminishing the subsidies hitlicrto paid to the wihl tribes 
who held the gloomy passes which frowned between ns and 
safi ty. Instantly they retuiaied to their immemorial custom of 
plundering and .slaying all passers by, and in a mouu'nt we 
were cut ofl' from India. The river was now running level 
with its banks and was about to overwhelm us. lint .still Mao 


naghteii, the Resident at the puppet’s court ; still Elphinstone, 
the general in command of the troops; and still Alexander 
Durnes, the victim, like Cavaguari, of his own ro.solution 
and his own chivalrous blindness, — refused to take warning. 
The English troops who ought to have been in the citadel 
were ijuartered in ill-constructed cantonments which lay at a 
distance from the city and were completely commanded 
by the surrounding mountains. The military stores were 
in a small fort at a distance from both cantonments ami 
citadel ; the royal treasure was in a similar fort in the 
middle of the city, as though to invite attack ; and within the 
Dala Hissar or citadel cowered the miserable monarch, making 
believe to stand upon his dignity and rule the country, while 
between him and his only possible protectors, the English 
army in its cantonments, seethed and surged the fanatical 
and infuriated mob of the most turbulent of cities. Worse 
than this, while in subordinate positions among our officers 
were some of tlie most intrepid spirits whom our Indian 
Empire has produced — Alexander Burues, Vincent Eyre, 
William Broadfoot, Colin Mackenzie, George Lawrence, and 
Eldrcd I’ottinger, any one of whom, bad he been in command, 
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might still have saved, or at all events would have deserved to 
save us — the chief authority was vested in General Eliihin- 
stone, a brave soldier, but a man wanting in decision, and now 
incapacitated doubly by old age and by a torturing disease ; 
while next to him came Brigadier-General Shelton, a far al)ler 
man, but cross-grained and petulant, utterly impracticable, 
hardly on speaking terms with his chief, and yet unable to act 
either with him or without him. Everything and everyliody 
in fact seemed to be exactly where they ought not to be, and 
this at the very crisis of the fate of some 15,000 men ! 

Burnes, who was living in his own house in the city with- 
out an adequate guard, was the first victim. On November *2, 
an infuriated mob surrounded his house. He sent for aiil 
to the cantonments. But no aid came, and, after a brave 
resistance, he was hacked to pieces in his own garden. The 
stores in the small fort were next attacked, and our troops 
stood looking on from their cantonments while the fort was 
stormed, and its contents, the only supplies which could keep 
them from starvation, were carried off. The arrival of Aklair 
Khan, the favourite son of Dost Mahommed, infused fresh 
Hpii-it into the Afghans, while the want of energy and spirit 
shown by our chiefs spread paralysis among the English 
troops. Once and again they refusej] to obey the word of 
command, and once and again they fled disgracefully from the 
field when victory seemed to be in their grasp. Starvation 
now began to stare them in the face. And tliere was nothing 
for it but to make the best terms they could for the evacua- 
tion of the coimtry with theii- relentless foe. The game was 
in the hanWs of Akbar Khan ; and if the wolf was ever merciful 
to the lamb, then the Feriughis might hope for forbearance 
from the infuriated Ghilzais. 

In the struggle for dear life Macnaghten, while he was 
negotiating with some of the Sirdars, was unfortunately in- 
duced by the wily Akbai* Khan to enter privately into other 
and inconsistent negotiations witli him. It was a trap in- 
tended to demonstrate to the assembled Blrdars the faithless- 
ness of the English, and it was successful. Macnaghten was 
lured to a conference, and in the struggle which ensued was 
shot dead by Akbar Khan. His head was cut off, and his 
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liody paraded throuRli tlie market of Cahul, while some 5,000 
soldiers linfforcd within striking distance, not daring to raise a 
lijiger in his defence. There was more delay, more negotia- 
tions, more apjieals for mercy. ‘ In friendship,’ pleaded the 
suiii)liaiits. ■ kindness and consideration are necessary, not 
overpowi ring the weak with sufferings.’ It had come then to 
this ! A younger generation of Englishmen may need to be 
remimled that the weak were the English, and that the frieinl- 
ship appealed to was the friendship of the people whose country 
we had gratuitously invaded and whose ruler wo had de- 
liberately dethroned. In vain did Eldred Pottinger dwell on the 
faithlessness of the enemy and on the succours that might yt*t 
be hoped for from Jellalabad. In vain did he passionately appeal 
to the generals to allow their men to make one effort more to 
cut their way through the army, and die, if <lie they must, a 
soldier's death. The hope of life was stronger than any of his 
argiimiaits; and at last, on December 21, the linal agreement 
for the evacuation of the country was sig^ied. All tin* guns 
but six, and all the remaining treasure, were to be given up; 
Dost Mohammed was to be restored ; Shah Soojnh was to make 
away with himself whither and how he liked ; Nott was to retire 
from Candahar and Sale from Jellalabad. On these terms the 
retreating army was to be supplied with provisions and to 
receive a safe-conduct as far as Jellalabad. 

It was several days before the treaty was ratified. Snow — 
the snow of which the Khun of Khelat had warned us — began 
to fall ; and on January G, 1,500 fighting-men, ami some 
12,000 camp-followers, including many women and children, 
di'filed out of the cantonments. As the last of these left the 
eamj) — and unfortunately it was not till late in the evening that 
they did so — the infuriated and triumphant Afghans rushed in 
and set lire to the abandoned tents, while the retreating army 
wound slowly on towards the fearful gorge of the Khurd Cabul. 
The snow lay thick upon the ground ; and upon the snow, with- 
out food or fuel or shelter of any kind, there bivouacked for two 
niglits in succession, in that pitiless climate, the motley and 
ill-fated host composed of dusky troops drawn from the sun- 
scorehed plains of India, of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
and babes at the breast. The camp-followers, who brought up 
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the rear of our army, had bec-n the first to feel the c»f 

the imrsuing GhiJzais ; but wh(-n, on the third day, tlii' fore- 
most columns began to enter the fatal detile, they too fell fast 
and thick beneath the tire of an enemy whom they could fed 
and hear, but could not see. JCyery rock concealed an Afghan 
marksman, and everyone who lagged behind or who dropj)i'd 
exhausted on the road was immediately hacked to pieces by 
Afghan knives. Agreement after agreement was ma(K‘ with 
Akbar Khan, who hung like a bird of evil omen on our skirts, 
and concession after concession was wrung from us. First, 
the subordinate orticers who might have done most to sustain 
the shrinking spirits of the men and, perhaps, might have 
saye<l them altogether — Lawrence, Mackenzie, ami Pottinger — 
were given up as hostages ; next came tin- women ami 
children ; and, last of all, those whom, unfortunately, we could 
best spare, the officers in command — Elphinstone and Shelton. 

Lured by the scent of human carnage, and drunk with the 
blood which they had already gorged, the Ghilzai vultures 
were Jiot likely, in deference to any stipulations madi- with 
Akbar Khan, to spare the prey that was in their power ; and 
.\ki>ar himself, who might, perhaps, have done something to 
restrain their fury, was already off with his precious burden 
of English larlies and generals to Cabul. The retreat had long 
sinci! become a rout, and the army a rabble. The scanty 
supply of food was gone, and now the ammunition began to 
fail also. The last desperate stand was made at Gundamuck, 
a name of ill omen, not wiped out by the treaty which twenty- 
seven years later has been called after it ; and on January 15, 
there was espied from the ramparts of Jellalahad, riding on a 
jaded pony, which itself seemed but half alive, a single; man, 
half dead with agony of mind and body, exhausted by want of 
food, by loss of blood, and by fatigue — the one solitary survivor 
of the 15,000 men who had left Cabul ten days before. Never, 
surely, in the whole course of history has wrong-doing been 
more terribly and more deservedly avengt'd. The one consola- 
tion — if indeed it can now be called a consolation — was that 
we had learned a lesson which we could never need to be 
taught again. 

The evil genius of Lord Auckland, who retired, broken- 
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down, to EiiKlniid, scomod to rest for the time even on tlic 
cnc'i^v and i-onra'ic of liis sncecssor. Lord Ellmlioronsh was 
a man of 'jroat alnlity, Init liis gmius was erratir. Ho was a 
sjdoiKlid orator, lait lii.s despatc hes wore often merely "randiose, 
Ho wa'- tlu- vielim of his own itching ears. .\nd his jnd^nnent, 
his eandour. and liis caution wore often saerilicod to the turn 
of a sentonrc', or the rhythm of a peroration. Ho was always 
in oxtrcaiios ; and after a ehivalrous proclamation, in which, 
l>v candiillv avowin'' our mistakes and wrong-doinj’s, and set- 
(in" forth the principles of our policy for the future, he had 
evoked a warm resjamsc* from one- end of India to the other, 
he straij'htway turned tlie admiration he had excited into dis- 
"ust and indignation, hy tlu‘ order, a^ain and asain repeated, 
to Pollock and Nott at once to withdraw from Afghanistan, 
ieaviu" the prisoners — our hrave oflicers and their helpless 
wivesand children — to tlieir fat»‘ ! Hut the’ passive* rc'sistance, 
and iiiL'enious inalulitv of Nott and Pollock to do wliat 


they wc're hiddc'U, put off the evil day, and at last hrought the 
famous permission to ‘ retire' from Ji'llalahad and Candaliar, 
should they think it advisahle, ‘ hy way f)f Cahul ! ’ The per- 
mission was greedily seized hy the generals; the capital was 
occupied hy the army of vengeance, and, thanks to the 
generous exertions of our nfiicers, less summary punisliment 
was intlicted on the inhahitants than might luive been ex- 


pectc'd from tiie excited feelings of our soldiery. The Bala 
11 issar was blown \ip ; tin* great bazaar in which Macnaghten’s 
body had bc'en exposed to insult was destroyed, together with 
(he* adjacent mosijue ; the simps of the possildy guilty Afghans, 
and certainly innocent Hindus, were given up to loot ; tlic 
prisoners who lunl lieen sent olT to a living death in Turke- 
stan returned, as hy a series of miracles, from the licights of 
the Hindu Kush, and literally dropped into our liands ; and, 
tinally, the sandal-wood gates, as they were then believed to 
be, of Somnath, were brought hack in triumph from Ghuziii ; 
while the bewildei'cd natives of India were congratulated by 
the Governor-General — the Mohammedans on the recapture 
by Christians of what a Mohammedan conqueror had taken 
away, and the Hindus on the restoration to a temple which 
had long ceased even to he remembered, of a trophy which 
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was (lestinod to find a fit rostins-plaoc* at last, not in tlio 
restored temple of Komiiath, Init in the armoury of the 
Governinent fort at Agra! This proclamation was grtHted 
with an outburst of derision both in England and in India ; 
and so, according to approved precedents, tlie most prolonged 
tragedy through which the Indian Governinent had e ver jiassed 
ended in a tragi-comedy, if not in a downright farce. 

On October 1, 1888, Lord Auckland had put forth from 
Simla the famous State paper which, astounding in the 
audacity and recklessness of its assertions, ha»l ^leelarc-d his 
objects in the invasion of Afghanistan ; and now, by a coinci- 
dence which was anything but undesigned, exactly four years 
later, on October 1, 18-1*2, Lord Ellenboroiigh, who always 
aimed at theatrical effects, from the verj’ same place, ami 
the very same room, wrote a manifesto which declared that 

disasters unparalleled in their extent, unless by the ciTOrs in whicdi 
they wore originated, and by the treneberj’ by wliicli tlicy were com- 
pleted, had in one short eninpaign been avenged upon every scene 
of past misfortune : that to force a sovereign upon a reluctant 
people was as inconsistent with the policy as it was with llie prin- 
ciples of the British Government, tending to place the armies and 
resources of that people at the disposal of the first invader, and to 
impose the burden of supporting a sovereign without the prospect 
of benefit from his alliance ; finally, that the Government of India, 
content with the limits nature appeared to have assigned to its 
empire, w'oiild henceforward devote all its efforts to tlio establish- 
ment and maintenance of general peace, to the protection of the 
sovereigns and chiefs its allies, and to the prosperity and happiness 
of its own faithful subjects ; that the rivers of the Punjab and the 
Indus, and the mountainous passes and the barbarous tribes of 
Afghanistan would be placed between the British army and an 
enemy approaching from the West, and no longer between the 
army and its supplies. 

Golden words, but only half true, if the nets and purposes of 
the English Government of 1878 are the acts and purposes 
of the English nation ! Meanwhile, on the very day on which 
Lord Ellcnborough wrote his famous, iiroclaraation, there 
started from England on his return voyage to India the young 
Bengal civilian, as yet little known to fame, who, the very 
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opposite to Lord EIlcnborouRh in nil respects, simple ns 11 
child in word, in deed, and in thought, wns destined to enny 
out into act, anti with the happiest results to all concerned, 
the wise and noble policy therein foreshadowed. And so, from 
this Ions but, as it appears to me, not unnecessary, disression 
on the first Afghan war, to John Lawrence, tlie consistent and 
indomitable opponent of all future Afghan wars, except foi* 
purposes of sol f*(lc fence, 1 now return. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

M.VGISTKATK OF DELHI; ,VND FinST SIKH WAD. 1812- 

Aftkh the usual roughinf? of the Overland Route and tlie 
formation of several shipboard friendships, one of whieli, 
unlike nuist shipboanl friendships— that with Seton-Karr— 
proved lasting, John Lawrence and his wife arrived at Bom- 
bay on November 1-1, 18-12. It was a place new to him as to 
her; ami after ten days of sight-.seeing in that bustling Babel 
of races and languages, finding that a war had brokmrout in 
Bundelcund. tln! direct route to the North-West Provinces, 
tliey determined to take the much longer and more <liftienlt 
route through the little-known central provinces to Allahabarl 
It was a journey adventurous for a man. but douldy ailveii- 
turous for a woman, whose first experience of India had been 
a violent attack of cholera from which, under her husband's 
careful nursing, she was just recovering. Travelling in India 
was then slow work under the best of circumstances, for there 
Were no railways, no public conveyances, few serais, and few 
loads or even tracks. But this journey was exceptionallv 
rough and diflicult even for India. No sooner had the cool 
air and delightful scenery of the Ghauts been left beiiind, 
than John Lawrence was himself attacked with symptoms of 
the same terrible disease. ' We were thus,’ writes Lady 
Lawrence, ‘ about as helpless a pair of travellers in a strange 
and as could well be found ; but wo wen; young and not 
easily frightened, and, as my husband knew what to do on 
Iho first appearance of illness, the alarming sjnnptoms did not 
nicreaso, and lie was soon quite well again.* 

At Poona they stopped for a few days in the house of Sir 
Charles Napier, who was in command there, but happened to 
be absent on a tour of inspection. From Aunmgabad, their 
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iKxt hnlthi''*iil:x<:c, to Xajqxm-, n distsinfo of three limitlred 
miU's, tlu'ir journey lay tlirouj^h a wild country willi u very 
}<parsc population, and with no fa<-ilitits at all for Iravelliu}'. 
As far as Ellichpore they went l)y dawk, that is. in palaiuiuins 
with relays of i)earers. Ihit here their profn-ess was strtpjied, 
for there was no regular dawk, and it was withiuneh dilHeulty 
that John Lawn nee managed to engage a set of forty hearers 
to euny them thence to Xagpore. Tlu-ir plan of travelling 
was lu start hetweeii three and four p.m. and push on till late 
at night, when they stopped near a village, arranged for their 
food ami made uj) their iietls, of course in their palamiuins. 
After a hwv lunirs’ sleep, they were otf again and pressed on 
till tin- snn obliged them to stop. It was seldom during this 
wild journey that they came even uimii a traveller’s bungalow. 
Having only one servant, they had to do almost everything 
fnr themselves. • The wiry collector, in addition to keeping 
his forty hearers in order — a task for which his early life at 
I’aniput had wi ll ijualified him — had often himself to act the 
])art of purvi'yor ami of cook ; in other words, he had to find 
and to cook the laml*. the goat, or the pair of fowls which was 
to keep them alive, and, as he used to relate, many wi*re the 
shifts and the turns to which he had recourse to conceal the 
disagreeable preparations for their rough-and-ready meal from 
liis young and tender-hearted wife. 

On till* last day of the year they arrived at Nagpore, much 
to the astonishment of the Englishmen whom they found there. 
An enterprising English traveller, Mr. James Bryce, who has 
scaled alone the almost untrodden peak of Ararat, has re- 
cently told us how, when he informed the Archimandrite of 
the Armenian monastery at its foot of what he hatl done, the 
viaierahle old man courteously declined to bcliovo him, and 
answered with a pleasant smile, ' No, tliat cannot be; no one 
lias been there ; it is impossible.’ Even so the English residents 
at Nagpore refused to believe that a lady could have accom- 
plished so toilBome a journey, and that too, as John Lawronco 
emphatically declared, without a single murmur under all its 
hardships and difticultics. 

In the comfortable quarters at Nagpore more serious 
troubles came upon John Lawrence, for here he found that 
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his chance of obtainin" emj)lo>Tn(nt was v<*rv .slislu. Our 
troops liad just returned from Afghanistan, and a brilliant, 
but, under the circumstances, a very iH-time<l and chil<li^ll 
pageant had been elaborated by Lord EllenborouKh for tin ir 
reception at Ferozepore. tlien our chief station on the Sikh 
frontier, and a place, as the readers of ‘ Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
Life’ ' know, which was almost the creation of his ener<;y and 
xeal. There were painted elephants in vast numbers, there 
were triumplial arches, there was the waving of banners, there 
was the roar of artillery— altogether a tine show, but, to those 
who retlected on what had happened, a sorry sight. One 
ingredient of the pageant was happily conspicuous by its 
absence. It had been intended by Lord Ellenborough, in tbtj 
very worst spirit of Romiui pride, that the captive monarch 
whom we had driven from his throne, and were now driven to 
replace upon it, should gi-aco with his presence the triumphal 
procession. But better counsels prevailed, and he and we were 
s])ared this crowning Immiliation. 

There was no one in India who did not rejoice that we 
were (jnit of Afghanistan — the scene of our success and of our 
shame— on almost any terms. A feeling of mi.\« <l e.xcitcment 
and depression pervade.I the country. There was plenty to 
hi! done, but there were too many hands to do it. Everyone 
seemed to lx; out of work, and John Lawrence wrote in some 
anxiety from Nagpore to report his arrival to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-\Ve.st Provinces. He wrote privately 
at the same time to his immediate superior and friend, Robert 
Hamilton, Commissioner of Agra, begging him to press his 
claims for an appointment. Meanwhih; he pushed on to 
Allahaba/1, where he was hosintahly entertained by Frederick 
Currie, who was, in after years, to be brought into such close 
contact with him in Ingh oflicial posts. Here he bought his 
first pair of horses. It was a characteristic purchase cuough ; 
for he used often to tell, with something jjerbups of shame, 
but more of amusement or of pride, how, as I have related 
already, in earlier days at Paniput, he had been so taken l>y 
pic beauty of a splendid Arab that he bud spent his last penny 
in buying him. It was on Chanda’s back that, for many years 
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aflerwiinls, lio bad dono some of tJie very best of his work : his 
‘ cutchi'rryon !iorsi'l)ack : ’ his pursuit of ‘(rcat erimiiials ; his 
inoniiny and i-voniu" cantors, varied sometimes hy th<- health- 
ful and exeitin" chase, albeit he was all alone, of the liyena or 
the wolf or the wild boar. 

.\t Cawnpore he spent a month in the house of Richar*!, 
the yonno<'st of the Lawrence brotherhood, who was just then 
« in|'lov*'<l ill raisine troops there. It was a pleasant breathing- 
space before the more public and responsible portion of liis 
life bewail. Ihit, anxious about the futun', and eaf'er to be at 
work a^ain. he chafed at tlie want of employim iit. He had 
aliaady i)urchased what was in liis eyes tlu' first necessity 
of life a pair fif horses -and now lie furnished himself with 
what was only less necessary — a secoml pair : and then, afti-r 
I'liyiue a buyoy, a st(»-k of tents, and stores of various kinds, 
aial <'n^a”in>' servants for the future housekeeping, he started 
ha th aeain. like the patriarch of old, with his lone caravan of 
followers, not knowine which way he was to eo, m- where lu- 
should find rest, or rather work. 

It was his wih-’s first experience (»f camp life, and viay 
enjoyable she fomnl if. 'I’he usual jilan was to siuid the tents 
in advance sonu' ten or twelve miles, and then to ilrive that 
distaiu-e in the huj'f^y, arriving in time for briaikfast, whicli 
would he all ready for them ; and tlien tliev would spend tlie 
heat of the day in reading, writing, and eonvi-rsation. .\t 
Agra tlieir ti-nts were pitclied just outside the gardens of the 
'I’aj Mehal, so that tlu-y had every opportunity of observing 
that matchless building—* tlie deliglit and tlie despair ‘ of 
the architects of the world, in the early morning, in the full 
blaze of the midday sun, and by the .softer liglit of the moon. 
This visit was specially recalled to the mind of one at least of 


the party when, more than twenty years afterwards, they were 
there once again in all the pomp and splendour of the Vice- 
regal court. ‘ Gri'at as was then,’ writes Lady Lawrence, ‘ my 
joy and thankful pride in my husband, it could not be greater 
than the delight of those early days, when the world seemed 
all before us. and the reality of life had yet hardly touched me, 
and I lived only in the present happiness.’ 

On one of their easy marches thence u striking domestic 
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incident occurred. .John Lawrence and his wih- w« re di iviii'’ 
one day towards their tents, when they .saw a larj;e encaini)- 
inent near the roa<l, from which, to their indescrihahle sur- 
prise and delight, emerged tlieir brother George, who had just 
returned from Ids long captivity in .\fghanistan, and was still 
dressed as an Afghan, ^’hat a fandly meeting ! And what an 
outpouring of hearts there must have been ! The incidents 
of the victorious advance to Cabul, and tin* disastrous re- 
treat from it, the captivity, the chivalrous self-sacrilice, and 
the escape as from a living death of the elder ; the hopes 
deferred, the news from the distant home, always welcome in 
a foreign land, but perhaps never so welcome as now. brought 
direct from England by the younger brother ! What thrilling 
stories George Lawrence must have had to tell (luring the one 
day that he was able to march with John, those who have 
read his account of ‘ Forty Years in India,' know well. But 
perhaps no story was so thrilling as one which is not, I think, 
contained in it, and which, just ns I heard it from his own 
Iil)H, may find a place here. 

One day while George Lawrence, Eldred Pottinger, and 
the other captives were sitting together at one end of the room 
in which they were confined, Akl*ar Khan — the man who had 
slain Maenaghten with his own hand, and had made the 
treacherous compacts with our demoralised troops — came in 
with other leading Sirdars and proceeded to hold high and 
animated debate at the other end of the room. Pottinger, the 
only one of the hostages who understood Pushtu, moved 
towards them and listened attentively. At last he rejoined his 
own party and said to George Lawrence, ‘ Do you know what 
they are discussing?’ ‘No,’ replied Lawrence. ‘Well,’ said 
Pottinger quietly, ‘only whether it is better for their own in- 
terests to kill us here and now, or to keep us alive : at present 
the majority are for killing us.’ ‘ You had better go back,’ 
replied Lawrence with equal self-command : ‘ see how the 
debate goes, and then come and let us know.' Pottinger did 
so, and when the ‘ great consult ’ was over, he returned, .say- 
ing, ‘ The majority are now the other way, and we are not to be 
killed at present.’ After tins the prisoners were well treated, 
but it was not the first time that their lives liad been in 
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imiiiimnt rlan^iv. It liiul hit n seriously proposed on a pre- 
vious occasion that each Sirdar should kill one cajitive witli 
his own lunids, thus placing all alike heyond the pale of British 
I'oreiveiiess ; aiul it was prohahly not so niuch du<' to the 
< leiiH'iicv as to till- enliolitened sense of self-interest of Akhar 
Khan tluit their lives ha<l. on each occa-irtn. Keen sj)ared. 

On )>artin” with his hrother. (ieor^e asked him casually 
wliitlier hi' was "oin". ‘ 'I’o Meerut,’ replied John. • Why on 
eai tli are you hi a place wh<'r(*you aia* not known ? ’ re- 

joineil his hrother. • Go to Delhi, where you are known : you 
are sure to {'(■t work theri'.' Tlie a<lvice was taken, and while 
he was on his way thither lie lu anl to his delight that, on 
the Commissioner of Aura's laconnnendation. he had been ap- 
pointed to tlu* jiost of Cavil and Sessions Jndee at Delhi, tliouj'h 
only for the period of one month. Thus John Lawrence found 
hiuisi'lf heeinniii'' work once more at the scene of his lairliest 
Indian lahours. .\nd it is not to he wondend at. looking at 
the important infliu'nce which this return on his own footsteps 
liad on the wliole of Ins suhseipient career, and considerin'' also 
what a cancr it was. that I have found that more than one per- 
son has hec'n anxious to claim 11 share of the credit of sending 
him hack there. In any case, years afterwards Jolui Lawrence 
wroti* to Hamilton: ‘Your sending me to Delhi in 18151 was 
the making of me, and I can never forget it.' .\nd tlios<- 
cynical people who are ready to think that gratitiuh’ may he 
hest delined as ‘ a lively anticijiation of favours to come * may 
!«■ inler<‘sted to know that such, at all events, was not John 
Lawrence's gratitude : for years afterwards again, wluai the 
Chief Commissioner of tlio Pnnjah had returned to England, 
and had hecoine a memher of the Indian Council, he wrote to 
Sir Bohert Hamilton in warm recollection of this long hygone 
service, and offered him his first nomination for his son. ‘ It 
is a great trait in his character, ’ says Sir Robert ; and few will 
deny that it was so. 

Tliere w<*re no more easy marches now. John Lawrence 
and his wife hurried on to Delhi, and, during their month’s .stay 
there, were hospitably entertained by Thonnus Metcalfe, the 
Commissioner, brother-in-law to George Lawrence, and an 
old friend of .fohn, who, eight years before, had assisted him in 
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l»i-in‘'ing to justice the murderers of William Fraser, his jire- 
decessor in his high ofhce. John was delighted to he at work 
again in the i)lace whicls he knew and loved so well, and l>y tlie 
end of the month he received another acting appointment in the 
Delhi district, not far from the .scene of his old lalionrs at 
Panipnt. His headcjuartcrs were to he at Kurnal, which he luoi 
known before only as a large military cantonment ; and tlie 
prospect of settling down quietly, even for the short period of 
six mouths, was pleasant enough. 

But this was not to he just yet, for disturbances had broken 
out in the neighbouring state of Khytul. Its Raja having 
died without an heir, the English Government found it on- 
venient to declare that the territory had lapsed to them. Ihit 
th(! retainers of the palace, thinking, as well they might, that 
they had at least as good a right to the palace spoils as the 
English, stimulated the native troops to resist the transfer, 
and attacked and overpowered the small force which was sent 
to take it over. The ungrateful duty of suppre.ssing this dis- 
turbance fell upon Henry Lawrence, who, after his exhausting 
labours at Peshawur in pushing on supplies for Pollock’s 
army of retribution, had recently come back to civil work at 
Uraballa. He was opposed, on principle, to the annexation of 
native states ; the work therefore was little to his liking, but 
he had no choice in the matter. He hurried over to Kurnal 
for reinforcements, which were supplied by his brother John 
in conjunction with the military authorities, and John, de- 
lighted to sec his brother, and perhaps also— like David, as 
Eliah thought — still more deliglited to see a little lighting, 
accompanied the force to the scene of action. The resistance 
of the enemy was trilling enough, but it was a work of more 
difliculty to keep order among the British troops, some of whom 
actually plundered the treasures which they had been sent to 
guard. 

But I am fortunately able to describe the scene in the 
graphic words of an eye-witness, my friend Colonel llenrj' 
Yule. 

The family of the Khytul Raja had refused to give up the 
place to the native force sent to receive it. My friend and cliief, 
Sir William Baker, then Captain and Superintendent of Canals, 
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\vn«? onleivcl nut to n'wv eu^nnoorin^ liolp if nmled. and I with 
him. We mot the troops retirinj; discomfited with sotne loss. So 
We hud to wait till a considerahle force asseiul>led and advanced 
to Kliylul. Tlie fort was fouml uliaiuluned, and n strau'to scene of 
confusion — all t))e paraphcrnaliu and nceunndations of odds and 
C'IkIs of a Wealthy native family lyiny atjout and inviting lo(d. 
I renieinher one heantiful cniteli stiek of ehonv with two nuns’ 
licads ill jiulr. I took it imd sc-nt it in to tlu* political autlio- 
litv. iiitcndin;' to Imy it wlion sold. Tliorc wn'< a sale, but )nv 
j'liitcli iii'Vor a|ipi'arfd! Sonudiody had a inon- dt-vidopcd taste in 
jade. 1 |•^•Jn(■lllbc■^ an Irish oniccr, nnnnia^in;' a box, found a honk 
Ml sonii- native laii>'uaf»e. with a title-paf’c in I'iii''lish that he eouhl 
nad — after his fashion— for he ealled out to me. ‘ It’s the Ivpistel 
h> I’owle. I read it on the frontispiece! ' On this occasion 1 first 
.'^aw four dislinf;uislicd men — Sir (Jeorj^e Clerk. Henry Lawrence, 
li. Napier, and .lohn Luwrejiee. Willi the first three I made ae- 
•piaintanci*. tlu* last I only saw. Ihit he must have even then been 
a man of mark in some way. from the way lie was jiointed out to iin‘. 

Amid the f'enerul rummage tiiat was K'^ing on. an ofliciT of 
Ih itish infantry had been put over a part of the palace siippo.sed to 
eontain treasure, and they -otVicer and all— wore helping them- 
selves. Henry Ijawreiice was one of the I’olitieals under (Sin 
Oeorge Clerk. When the iiew.s of this affair came to him I was 
present. It was in a white marhle loggia in the palace, whore 
there was a white marble chair, or throne, on a hasoment. Lawrence 
wa.s .sitting on this throne in great excitement. He wore an Afghan 
chiiija, a sort of dressing-gown garment, and tliis. and his thin locks 
and thin goat’.s heard, were streaming in the wind. He alway.s 
dwells in my memory as u sort of pythoness on her tripod under the 
adlatus I 


It need hardly lx* added that Meiiry Ijawrenee took good 
care to bring the offenders to justice, and tlien with all the 
energy of his nature In* sot to work to reorganise the adminis- 
tration and settle tlu* revenue of the little state. John Law- 
remx* meanwhile returned to Kurnal, and here a dome.stic 
evi nt of imi)ortane<* oeeiirrcd. for on June 10. 1813, at the 
very hottest sea-son, his eldest child, Kate, was horn. John’s 
otliee was in his own house, a i)riviloge rare enough in Indian 
oftjcial life; and his only complaint was that, owing to the 
epidemic which was raging in the surrounding district, lie 
could get nobody to do any work. 
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In October, when the court of theCTOvernor-Gem ral broke uji 
from Simlii, ami be^'an to move towards Calcutta, John Law- 
rence’s Imuse, being the only inhabited one in tlie cantonment, 
was the halting-placc of many high officials, with a siainkliiig 
of old friends among them ; and on November (i, his brother 
Henry and his wife arrived on their way to Nepal. Here was 
another liappy family meeting. It was the first time tliat the 
wives had met since they had played together as young girls 
in the north of Ireland, and each had now the satisfaction of 
judging for herself of the choice the other had ma«le, and of 
witnessing the help, the sympathy, and the hapi)iness \\hi« h 
each gave and rcceive<l in so abundant a measure. They 
passed some days together in the one inhabited house, ‘ sur- 
rounded,' .says Mrs. Henry Lawrence, • by long lines of bar- 
racks, hospitals, and stables, llagstaft’, racquet-court, church, 
bungalows, gardens, out-offices, all empty, all looking as if a 
plague had devastated the station in a night.’ ' 

plague had devastated the station, not in a night, but in 
a year, or rather scries of years, luirnal, when John Law- 
rence had last known it, had been one of the largi-st, healthi- 
est, ami most popular of the cantonim nts in India. Its local 
advantages were great for such a purpose ; for the country 
was open ami suitable for the evolutions (tf troops ; the sf)il was 
light and sajidy, and therefore conducive to health ; then- was 
l)lenty of grass and water ; lastly, the two great roads from 
Helhi and Meerut converged there, an<l, standing as the place 
did on the direct highway between the Punjab and Hind»>stan, 
it had been, as I have already pointed out, the historic battle- 
field of India. What then had turned it into such a city of 
the dea/1 ? It was not that the general condition of the 
people had deteriorated. On the contrary, there were signs of 
improvement everywhere. In 18B3-35, when John Lawrence 
had been stationed there before, what between the oppressive 
assessments of previous years and the famine, the people had 
been at their lowest ebb, and many villages had been com- 
pletely broken up. But he had not left till he had seen, and 
had in great measui'o caused, the turn of the tide. He had 
lu'ought order out of anarchy, ha<l postponed the payment of the 
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land-tax, nnd had set nn foot its jicnnam iit n-duc-tion, n work 

wliii h otlu rs ha«l, afterwards. I»een aide satisfactorilv to com- 

% 

plete. A\ hat tlu n was the eaiise of tlie epideniie and of the 
ilistress wliieh if had hronjilit In its train ? Frettiii” at tlie 
want of work, and lindin;4 tliat some lifty per cent, of tlie troops 
Wi re struck down hy fi-ver, ami tliat the rest were so enfeebled 
that ‘ there was not a man of them who could carry his arms 
or march a sta^e. while the natives in the adjoining villages 
Were suth ring eipially. hi‘ spiiit his sjiare time in an elaborate 
impiiry into the cause of the epidemic and its possible 
remedies. 'I'he results he i inhodied in a valuable papi-r, the 
lirst ot the kiml in my jios.session, which he put together at 
Ik lhi in the following spring. 

Ilu' epiileinic he tra<-ed, not, as so many high a\ithoriti<‘S 
have since done, to canal irrigation in itself, tlius, rightly or 
w rongly, discouraging the chief safeguunl against famine, and 
the cheapest means of intercommunication, hut rather to the 
neglect of proper precautions in carrying out that irrigation, 
to the massc's of herbage ami brusiiwood wliich had been 
ailowr-d to grow o»i the canal banks, ami to tlie incr<‘nsc(l 
cultivation of rice. The inhabitants of that part of India, it 
shmild be remembered, unlike tin- natives of Bengal, had till 
lately been accustomed to live, not t>n rice, but on wheat, 
barley, and pulses of various kinds. These last crops lU'ed 
comparatively little water, whereas rice, to do well, neeils to 
be imassantly Hooded. ‘ llice, in fact, grows only in a marsh, 
and in the last few years it had come to be cultivated literally 
up to the bungalows.' The cantonment was (juitc surrounded 
on two sides by rice-Helds. Here was one fertile source of 
miwhief, and the neglect on the jiart of the military autho- 
rities which allowed this had also allowed vast masses of 
refuse to accumulate. ' The only scavengers were the kites 
and vultures, the pariah dogs and pigs.* The bodies of 
animals ami even of men might bo seen lying about where 
they had died, without even a handful of earth thrown over 
them, nuisances which John Lawrence used to ferret out 
for himself in his early rides, and order his own police to 
remove. The practical remedies wliieli he sugge.stcd for this 
slate of things were the absolute prohihition of rice cultiva- 
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tion witliin four miles of the oantoiiments, the rc'^ulation of 
tile height of tlie water in the canals, and the careful renioval 
of herbage from their hanks, so that no slimy ground or putrid 
vegetation might lie exposed to the burning rays of the sun ; 
an improved system of drainage ; a strict system of sanitary 
police ; the removal of the bazaars to a distance from all 
barracks, bungalows, and hospitals, and their reconstruction 
with wide wind-swept passages or streets. 

All this may seem obvious enough now, but it was not 
so obvious then. It was characteristic of the man, and is 
historically interesting as showing tlie strong heiit of his mintl 
thus early towards that sanitary reform and that peacadul 
progress which was the chief aim and the chief triuni\ih 
not gunpowder and not glory — of his rule as Viceroy. He did 
not save the Kurual cantonment from condemnation l»y his 
suggested reforms. It was condemned already. Hut thi‘ 
c-pidemic there, and tlie stimulus it gave him, did something 
Inwards cnahliug him to save many thousands of lives there- 
after throughout India; just us his bitter experience in early 
life of red-tape at Paniput, and of the famine-stricken poverty 
of the masses at Gorgaon and Etawa, did much to determine 
the strong conviction on which he ever afterwards acted, that 
tools ought always to go to those who could best handh" thein, 
and that the first duty of an Indian ruler was not the exten- 
sion of the empire nor the pampering of the rich few, hut the 
care of tlie poverty-stricken millions. 

Two other kindred subjects appear to have attracted John 
Lawrence’s attention and to have especially touched his heart 
during his residence at Kurnal — the ‘ purveyance system ’ 
and the condition of the native women. Hy the purveyance 
system I mean the system which obliged the villagers who lay 
along the route of great personages, like the Governor-General 
or the Commandor-in-Chiof, not only to furnish carts and 
beasts of burden for the use of their gigantic camps, hut often 
to provide them at great loss, with no remuneration at all. 
The Governor-General had just then, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, discovered that it was always necessary to go to the hills 
in the hot season, and his huge following must be suiiporteil 
somehow. If the native police were employed to collect the 
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carts an«l animals, they took to i)luiulerins the natives them- 
selves; if they ^Yere not employeil, no carts or animals were 
forthcomin". When, as often hapi)ene(l. the animals were called 
for chirinj' plonshins or harvest time, it is clear that no ordi- 
nary rate of hire would he an a<h'(iuate remuneration, ami very 
often even this was wanting or fell into the wroii” hands. The 
odium of this, ami of other ahuses coniurted with the sy.stem, 
of course fell on the Government, and rightly (‘iioURh, argued 
.]r)lm Lawrence, ' in so far as we do not make our servants 
liehave hotter. Natives in oOice are particularly had ; sepoys, 
policemen, ollicers of the revenne, all s»-em to think it part 
i)f their peniuisites to take evi-rythine for nothin^.' He then 
f»oes on to siiji-jest remedies which it is unnecessary to i)ar- 
ti(udaris»', as they have lonj’ since heen appli»*d. 

The conditirju of the native women touched him evt-n more 
keenly. Men thont*ht nothin}' of sellini' their wives or those 
fif their deceased brothers, or forcin'* them to live with llu-m- 
selvi's. .\t tlu‘ best, women wme meia- drudjics, liard worked 
and ill tii ated, and suicide was very common amou}* them. 
In Gor}^aon in IHJtr) .John had ascertained that upwards of live 
hundred women had heen found drowned in wells, and thou'i'h 
accident would account for some of these, the wells in that 
coimtry hein}» left in a very exposed and dangerous condition, 
y<‘t it was certain, he thotight, that the greater number had 
committi'd suicide or had fallen in by foul means. The mono- 
tony of his hoiirs spent in cuteherry was sometimes relieved 
by eases which, tragical in themselves, yet wore a si'ini-comie 
aspect. One day a man lodged a complaint against a friend 
for having carried olT his wife and sold her to another man 
for thirty-six rupees! John Lawrence at first disbelieved 
the story, but it turned out to be true. The culprit had taken 
advantage of the absence of the husband and the illness of 
the wife to put her in a dhoolie and carry her off. The third ' 
man acknowledged the purchase, and said the woman had lived 
with him contentedly as his wife ! The guilty parties wore 
sentenced to six months in gaol, and the husband and wife 
went away quite satisfied, ‘ neither of them appearing to think 
that they were any the worse for wliat had happened.' 
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A much more pathetic story, and one eakulaltd to stir 
the deepest feelinp'sof the huimin heart, had come l>efor. John 
Lawrence in cntcherry, during liis previous resid( nee in tin- 
same district, and may be fitly inserted here. It shall lie told 
in his own lan"uase, for it would he dilhcult to improve 
upon it. 

The Leper. 

Of all diseases that afthet humanity, the leprosy has always 
appeared to me the most loathsome and hideous. In no disease is 
the condition of the sufferer more helpless, and yet there is none 
in which assistance and consolation are so difficult to obtain. So 
malif^nant is the disorder, so infectious is its nature, tliat every 
one Hies from the leper. To touch his skin, nay. even his very 
clothes, to inhale the same atmosphere, is said to be conta^nous. 
Tliou^h the effects are so fatal and so certain, its proRress is usually 
slow and insidious, h'rom the first slight speck on the hand or lip. 
until it spreads over the whole body, years may elapse, and during 
this period the health of the person does not seem to suffer, lie 
pursues his daily occupations, and though no one will actually 
touch him or allow him to eat out of the same dish witli him, 
men do not consider it duiiRerous to associate with him. I recol- 
lect a native officer of a cavalry contingent, a Rood soldier, and 
a respectable man. who did his duty for many years under this 
affliction ; and I have often seen the men of his troop lounRiiiR on 
the same cushions with him. As the disease, however, spreads, 
the leper is Riadually shunned. Friends, kinsmen, and relatives, 
all forsake Ihm. The mother who has nursed him. the wife of liis 
hosoin, all Hy the leper. A hut is built for him far from the 
haunts of his fellow-men. and daily his food is placed on a distant 
stone, to which, on the departure of the ministering hand, he may 
drag his weary body. 

Tliese thoughts have been suggested hy an extraordinary and 
horrible incident which happened some years ago in the district 
where 1 was magistrate. I was sitting in court, busily engaged in 
my duty, whoi a villager in the crowd called out that he had a 
petition of mvich importance to present, and prayed that I would 
listen to it at once. ‘ I would not put it into the petition box, said 
he, ‘ as I was anxious to give it to you with my own liand. As 
I assented to his request, lie came up and laid his petition on the 
table. The complaint was from a leper, a relation of the man 
before me. It ran thus : — 
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• Hilil. clicTi-^licr of the iiHlictcd ! 

• Ik- it known to your <-nlij'}it«-nr<l niincl tlinl your (k-votrd 
•u-rvant lias lu-en a leper for many years. My linilis liavi- fallen off 
jMecelvv )u<“ee : my whole l)o<ly lias heeome a mass of corruption. I 
■tin weary of life ; I wish to flie. My life is a plaf'ue aiul cks''usl to 
the whole village, and my death is earnestly longed for. It is well 
Iciiown to all tliat for a leper to consent to die. to pennit himself to 
he Imried alive, is approved of by the gods, who will never atllicl 
another individual of his village witli a similar malady. I there- 
fore solicit yotir pertnission to be Imried alive. The whole village 
wi-^hes it. and I am happy and content to die. Von an' the ruler 
of the lanil. and without your leave it would be criminal. Hoping 
that I may obtain my prayer. I pray that the sun of prosperity may 
ever shine on you. 

•(Signed) 1’\>T IkKSH. Leper.’ 

It certainly takes much to move me. but T confess to have been 
fairly astounded on hearing this petition. I have set-n curious 
tilings in my day. ami havt* heard e\lraordittary re<pie.sts preferred, 
but this exceeded anything of the kind. ‘ Who are you What is 
your name? .-Vre yon a n-lation of the leper? Is he mad? He 
certainly cannot be in his right mind.' After ree«-iving answers to 
these and .similar imjuirics. 1 asked. • Where is the mati ? ’ The 
villager replictl. ' He is imlside the house. We have had him car- 
ried hen* on a dhoolie — a kind of cot carried on men's shoulders — if 
you will come outside yon can speak to him and satisfy yovtrself 
that what I have .stated is true.’ I rose up and followed the man. 
'I'here was a dhoolie jiluced under a tree in the shade, and at a 
litth* distance stood a gn-oup of villagers. ‘ There he i.s, and there 
are his father and brothers, with some of the headmen of our 
village,' said my guide, pointing to them. I itnmcdiatcly entered 
into conversation with them, and they all confirmed the lirst speaker’s 
statement. The wretched man himself, who appeared to be in an 
advanced stage of the disease, was a most hideotis spectacle. Ilia 
arms were gone from the elbow.s downwards, and Ins legs downwards 
from his knees, and his whole body, was a mass of corruption. ‘ O 
Sahib ! ’ he cried, ‘ for God's sake listen to my petition ; lot mo bo 
buried alive. I have lived too long ; let mo die!’ * My poor fellow,’ 
I n'plied, ‘it is not in my power to comply with your request; 
’tis a sad business, but it would be unlawful; it would bo murder; 
it eannot bo allowed.’ As tlio man began to wail and scream I 
ordered him to be carried away, after charging his relations to take 
every care of him. 
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After the court was over, hcin^ in conversation with an inlil- 
ligent native, who had been present diirinj^ the day. and ha<l 
witnessed the scone, ho asked me why I had refused tin- Ic-per s 
petition. ‘ He must die soon; he is in -'real misery; it would liave 
benefited both him and his \*iUase,’ remarked the man. ‘ Wliat,’ 
said I, ‘ do you really believe that no one of the coinnnniity will at*ain 
be a leper?’ ‘Yes,’ replied ho. ‘ and so does the whole country.’ 

* Well,’ 1 remarked, * there is no reasoning on points of belief, but 
to me it appears ridiculous. At any rate, under the Company’s rule 
such an act would he criminal. I have no power to gmnt llie per- 
mission, even wore I willing.’ ’It is all very true what the linzoor 
has observed ; but you will find that the village will hury him alive 
without leave,’ replied the native, as he made his salaam and retired. 

Thinking such a thing to be out of the question, I dismissed 
the matter from my mind. But a few days afterwards I received 
a report from the police ofticer of an out-station to the effect tliat. 
hearing that a man had been buried alive, he had visited the spot, 
and, to ascertain the fact, had dug up tlie body, wliich proved to 
he that of the leper. On the parties being arrested, it appeared 
that they were the same individuals wlio had solicited permission 
from me in the manner I have described. In the investigation 
wliich ensued, I found tliat on their return from the unsuccessful 
application to me. they had held a consultation of the whole village, 
when it was detcniiined that the leper slionld he Imried. i'his, 
accordingly, was done in the open day. with all ihu- solemnity, 
tlie wliole population attending. The headmen of the village, thn 
watclnnon, and other local functionaries, were committed to take 
their trial at the sc.ssions, where they all pleaded guilty, and were 
condemned to imprisonment. Punishment was no doubt necessary, 
tliough I an) happy to say it was lenient. T think the maxinnun 
was not more than six months’ coniinemcnl in the district jail. 1 
could not but think that they were nrore to ho pitied than hliimed, 
and that, however revolting to our feelings was the manner of 
putting the unfortunate creature to death, in his own words, ‘ ho 
had lived too long.’ 

boiJii : March 7, ISl.'j. 

The raan who could liKten to sncli a tale as this unmoved, 
or who could pass many years in a position of authority 
amidst a people so quick-witted and yet so croduloiis, so 
impoverished and yet so uncomplaining, so tractable and yet 
so tenacious of their narrow rights, so long and so often over- 
1‘un by foreign conquerors, and yet so unalterably attached to 
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llii-ir luicestiiil iiuuiiurs an<] (•rfe<ls, and llicn fail to fi'ol 

towards tlu-ni somewhat as a fatlior fools to a wavward hut a 

liol[)loss and a trustful <hild. is hardly to hi foinul. and if 

found he wouUl ho little to ho envied. Enjilislinn'ii there have 

been and still ar<' in India, who. priding themselves on their 

race or their colour, their superior strenj'th (>f liody or strength 

of will, despise the tjatives, keep aloof from them, call them hv 

the oppr«ihrions name of ‘ nio;'er.’ ajid strike or maltn at tliein 

in a way in which they wimhl not \cntnre to treat a I'mropean. 

J5uf such l-'n^lishiuen have happily always lieeii in a small 

minority. ’I’liey may he found sometimes amon*' passing 

\ isitors to India, among the youngest ami most enipty*hea«led 

olli<-ers of tile army, or among tlie frivolous and fashionalde 

ami scamlal-loving society <*f the gr<-at towns. Hut they ari- 

nt>t to he fouml in the ranks of the civil service. <u' amongst 

tliose soldier statesim-n who have Imilt up and have preservcil 

tmr Indian lOmpin-. It is not in the writings, the cfuiversa- 

lion, or tin- aids of men like Sir 'I’liomas Munro or Lord 

Melcalfc', like Outram or Havelock, like Heinw or John 

% 

Lawrence, and of the hundreds of good men ami true of 
whom these are hut the most hrilliant ri-]>resentatives, that 
wi- can find a word m- deeil indicative of other than the deepest 
and most atTectionati- interest in the helpless and voiceless 
milliiuis over whom they rnh'. .lohn Lawrence never weighed 
his words too care/ully. If lie thought a man a knave or a 
fool. In- generally called him so to his face. Iflm hail tostrike 
at all, he struck a knock-down blow. Yet in the thousands of 
his letters written otV on the sjuir of the moment, that I have 
read, 1 havi- not come upon a single expression whicli wouhl 
wound the pride of the most sensitive of natives ; nor iloes he, 
in one singli- instance, use the opprobrious term which is the 
very lirst to come to the mouth of too many young ollicers, or 
casual visitor.s in India. The.se are the men who know the 
natives, wlio sympathise with them and have learned to love 
them ; who, in the spirit of a truly imperial race, look upon 
llmmsi'lvcs as the siawants of those whom they rule, and rule 
hy serving them ; who do everything that in them lic.s to 
hriilge over the yawning gulf which, hy our fate or hy our 
fault, still separates colour from colour, race from race, and creed 
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from crrc-d. Till that gulf can he. in some measure, hrid^cd 
over, wliatever our good intentions, ami whatever the l>enelits 
of our rule — and they are neither few nor small — we still, 
disguise it as we may, hold India by the sword ; and so long 
as we hold it by the sword alone, we hold it by the least 
satisfactory and the most precarious of tenures. 

In November 1843, the ‘ acting ’ appointment at Kurnal 
came to an end, and John Lawrence travelh-d ba«^k, bag and 
laiggage, over the well-known ground, to take up another tem- 
porary appointment at Delhi. It was not till towards the ind 
of the following year that the ‘siibstantive' post became vacant, 
and then, at last, the right man was found in the right iilace, 
and John Lawrence became, in his fiwn right, Magistrate and 
Collector of the two districts of Delhi ajul Paniput. During 
these last two years his salary ha<l been less than half of that 
whic'h he had received before h<- left Lnlia on bn lough, and 
it must have bi-en dillicult enough for a man who Wiis so 
hospitable and so liberal, to maintain his wife, his child, liis 
servants, and his two pair of horses on so narrow an income, 
lie had now just attained in rank and emoluments to the 
])osition he had ludd before In; h-ft India invalid«-d ; and in the 
gineral depression which prevailed in India as the result of 
the Afghan war, and that f>ther war which followi-il, and, if 
])ossible, outstripped it in iniquity — the war with the Amei rs 
of Scinde — his contemporaries found themselves in much 
tin* same deadlock as he did. In November 1844, a secoml 
daughter, Emily, was born, just at the time when her father's 
means became more adequate to his needs and his deserts. 

Of the \York done during the next two years as Magistrate 
and Collector of Delhi tIn-re is, unfortunately, little to tell ; 
but from what I have been abb- to record of his work during 
his 4‘arlier sojourn there, we may doubtless infer the gejieral 
character of the later. There were the same general elements 
of turbulence, disaiTection, and ditheulty : the eorru])t palace 
of the effete Mogul, who was now some ten years nearer 
to his total dissolution ; the swashbucklers who infested his 
court ; the large criminal class and the mongrel multitude of 
the historic capital. Sir Robert Montgomery recollects the 
reputation which John Lawrence acquired, and which reached 
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( v< 11 io Aiiiihuliatl. I'V tli< masfi vly inamiiu rin^ of a Miiall 
Ilf jiolicr with wlimii hr *h sfimhil on a iu>(. of j'anihlrrs 
:ni<J cutthroat^. ’ hiuhnaslus ” ol t vi-rv lifscvijition, ami tonic 
thi ni all pri^om rs, without ^lK■«hhrl” a <h«ip of hl(>o<l. and 
w if hold cnatin^ ovm so nnuh as a disturhani-r. 

1 hirinr tlu' sprino months of IH Io, ho found timo, with tho 
h. 1)1 of his cvor-faithful amamunsis and companion, t<i write 
tlown tlic oruphic .stories of his earlier lit*.- in hulia. of which 
I ha\e reprodncetl so many. He also wrote sonu' excelhnt 
I. Ifeis to the idilor of the ‘ l)elhi (ia/ette ’ on social snhjects, 
such as jail reform aiul the oroani-'ation of the police; and 
from thcM- it may he well to ipiote a sentence or two. a.s 
illnslrati\i- of his ahrnpl style and mmU- of fhoueht at this 
pi'i iod of his life. It ha<l heeii projMised hy (Jovcaiiment. t<» 
ap)ioinl a snperiiitemh nt of jails in tin- Norlh-\\ est Trovinees. 
'This projiosal dohn LawreiUH' opposed as e\pensiv<- and useless, 
and likely to stop otlier and mole ini]>ortant reforms. 


'I’o fjive the Noilh \V«st rrovinces an itiiUTimt sapeiiiiteiidenl 
of jails on ‘i.-'iDO ru))ees a laojith, while tlu’ daroealis (or governors), 
who do all the work, receive only twaaify-tive rnpi-es a month, is to 
he^'in v«nir w<»rk at the wronj,' i-nd. What H'.'d control can sucli an 
amholatory onicinl possess? Why, it waudd take him a year to I'd 
round and f'ivi- each district a livin'’ visit! Ihit when at Snharmi- 
|)ore, liow is he to know what is ftoiii" on nt Ihnida, or nennros, or 
(•(UTUckpore ? — or, when nt one of the.so latter places, how is he 
to e*introl acts committed in the Itohilennd and Ih'lhi jails? I 
sup|iose some will say that it can he done hy slatements and re- 
funis; that is to say. all the ma^dstrates and joiiit-ma^islrales. in 
addition to their present duties, will he made to worry their hrains 
ill ilrawinj' out returns, whieh if prepared are iievi'i' rea«l. and it 
read ar<‘ never ih'Kested, and if digested are not worth the Ironhlc 
lliey have co.st — for five nut of six are all finl'ie. 


IInvin|t deinolislu'd whnt ho considered to hen shnin reform 
wliich could only hi- carried out at great e.xponse, he goes on to 
suggest ri-al reforms, such ns he was liimself able afterwards 
to set on foot in the Punjah, and indeed throughout India : the 
estahlishmcnt of central as well ns of district jails ; tho clnssi- 
ficntion of criminals ; the appointment of hrst-rntcjail doctors ; 
the increase of the pay of those underpaid oilicials on whom all 
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tbe (Iriulgery and all the labour falls, aiul on whoso tliaractci' 
so niticdi (Upends. 

Let the magistrate be ever so active orofticient, if ibis pc i .-dna^c 
be a rascal (aiul such ho cannot fail to be under the present sysleui, 
however smootli and plaiipil»le matters may appear to the evci. 
there will not fail to be an undercurrent of roguery going on, which 
would astonish the uninitiated. In tbe meantime you miglit gi t 
capital statements drawm out. which would tell you about as mueh of 
the real state of your jail as I could tell of 'Pimbuctoo. People are 
fond of remaining that the natives are groat rogues, and no douht 
many are, hut who makes them so. in great measure '? Who places 
sucli temptations in their way that they must l>e more than nu n if 
they resist ? I really believe that llie majority of Europeans under 
similar temptations would not bo a whit more honest. Wo all know 
that it was Lord Cornwallis \vho mado the civilians lioucst. In 18?} I . 
when the great change in the customs took place, and European 
assistance was so extensively introduced, the lirst act was to raise 
the emoluments. In like mimin'r, look at the great body of lali- 
sildars (native collectors),, liow greatly tbeir condition has been 
ameliorated of late years, and bow much their ebaracter lias im- 
proved in consequence. I verily believe tliat for one respectable 
taljsildar in those days you will now find ten. 


In November IH-lo came one of the tiirning-jininfs in John 
I/iiwrence’K life. Up to this time he had owed nothing to the 
favour or attention of the great, lie had helped fortune far 
more than fortune had helped him. lie had passed through 
all the grades of the Civil Service, perhaps )it a slower, 
certainly not at a faster, rate than the average civilian. Any 
special amount of experience he had acquired was of his own 
seeking, and at the cost of enormous labour. His fame, so far 
as it htid yet spread, was the rc'sult of what ho had done, and 
of nothing else. Unlike Sir Charles Jfetcalfe, with whom, in 


view of the higlj elevation which each ultimately attained, il 
is most natural to compare him, and who was taken tinder 
the wing of Lord Wellesley from the moment of his arrival, 
and was pushed rapidly on from one appointment to another, 
John LawTcnce owed nothing to the patronage of Government 
House. His life in India had covered the greater portion of th(; 
careers of three Governors-General — Lord William Bentinek, 
Lord Auckland, and Lord Ellenhorough — and there is notliing 
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to show tliat any one of these «li.l so mueh as know him even 
l.y namr. Tiic eontrast in tliis respect between him and his 
l.rothci Ilcmy is mai ke(i. For (h orj^e Lawrence lunl <d)tamed 
for Imn lirotlier Ih nrv. when he was only twenty-six years of 
ii^r, an ajt|K'intmcnt in the Horse Artilh’ry hy direct api'lica- 
tit)n to tile CommaiuU'r-in-t'hii-f. In tin- followin}; yiar, hy a 
similar application to the (Jovernor-Heneral. he had procured 
him an appointment in the lieveime Survey. In a^ain, 

liis friend Fnderick C’nrrie lunl procured for him from tlie 
sueeeedin ;4 ( }(ivernor-( iein-ral an api>ointment at tlie fri>ntier 
Malioii of I'< rozepore. ‘ thus helping him,’ as he said. ‘ to put 
his foot into the stirrup, from which he could only have to 
put himself into the sa<ldle.’ Not that theia- was a tinee of 
nepotism t)r undue favouritism in any one of tliese app<nnt- 
ments. The donors in i nch instance put one of the best possible 
men into a placi- for which he was more than lit ; but wliat I 
mean to point out is, that up to this time of his life, .hdin 
Lawrema 's name, from whatever causes, had not been brought 
bi fore the dispensers of public patrona^'e. and he owed mdhing 
to them. Hut more stormy times were now comino on, and 
by a happy accid«-nt 1 m‘ was brout-ht into contact with the 
new (Jovernor-General at the outset of his Indian career. 

Lord Kllenboiamoh, with the •’lory or the shame of tliu 
annexation of Seinde indelibly attaching to him. liad been re- 
called in tlie mid-career of his contumacious eccentricities by the 
masters whom he bail throu^’hout resolved to treat as thouoli 


they were his servants. Tlie laconic and world-famous despatch, 

• Feccavi, I have Seinde,' fathered by ‘Punch ’ upon the splendid 
ami self-wilh-d soldier, was the confession of a j;rim truth, the 
whole responsibility for which his proud humility would have 
lieen (piite conti'iit to bear. But this, unfortunately, couhl not 
be. U had to be borne by the nation at large, and the annexa- 
tion of Seinde remains, and will always remain, one of the 
deepest blots on our national escutcheon. An act condemned 
not only bv such chivalrous soldiers as Sir James Outram, and 
such high civil authorities ns Sir Henry Pottinger and Captain 
Kastwick, who had been for years upon the spot, and who 
knew the circumstances best, but unanimously disapproved 
of, as Mr. Gladstone has recently told us, by a Cabinet which 
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contained men of such varied ability and snob vast knowlidj^r 
as Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, as Lord Derlu' 
and Sii' Henry Hardingo, and ^Ir. Gladstone himself, wlu n 
once it was done, could not, it was thought, well be undone. To 
have undone it, would have involved — so the Goverjiment, look- 
ing at tlieir imperial responsibilities, determined — a wrong the 
more ; and so they were obliged to condone, and to hand down 
to posterity, that most terrible of possessions — a heritage of 
triumphant wrong. Truly, the provincial rulers wIuj use tin- 
power which is of necessity entrusted to them in an empire with 
such vast and such widely scattered dependencies as England, to 
involve it in an unjust war, or an uncalled-for annexation — who 
thus force the hand and conscience of the nation beforehand, 
and bind up with its history for all time the consciousness of 
injustice, — incur the most fearful of responsibilities. It may la- 
necessary to entrust them with the power, and it may, some- 
times, also be necessary to call it intoactio]i. but if they misuse 
it they should feel that they do so, like the proposers of a new 
law in the cosiservative Greek colony of old, with a rope around 
their necks. 

The state of the regions beyond tin* Sutlej, seething willi 
a brave and turbulent soldiery, who, for .some years i)ast — ever 
.since, in fact, the strong hand of Runjeet Sing, the lion of the 
Punjab, had been withdrawn — had set their own government 
at defiance, and might, it was believed, at any moment l>ur.st 
upon British India, seemed to call for the best soblier at o\jr 
command to succeed Lord Elleiiborough. He was fouml in the 
person of the veteran, who, as a subaltern, Inul received four 
wounds, had had four horses shot under him, and hnfl won 
nine medals in the Peninsula ; who, as a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
ha«l turned the tide in the battle of Albuera — itself the turning- 
point of the Peninsular War ; had afterwards bled at Ligny, 
and was the special favourite of both Blucher and Wellington 
— the high-souled and chivalrous Sir Henry Hardinge. He 
had been enjoined with more than usual solemnity by the 
Court of Directors to keep the peace, if peace were possible, 
and, with probably more than the usual sincerity of newly 
appointed Governors-Generol, he had pledged himself to do so. 
‘ A purer roan,’ so Mr. Glatlstone, the last surviving and the 
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most lii illiant iiKml«r of tin- C'aliinc t in wliiiJi lie serveil, 1ms 
i « ( ml ly remarked. ‘ a more lionouralde man. and. p-eat soldier 
as he \va<. a man Jess eapal)!*,' <if heinj^ dazzled hy military 
”lorv. ih'Ver entered the eouneils of his sovereijjn.' lint i veiits 
Well' too strong' for him. lit found that the preparations 
wliieh liad lieeii made for the defeiiee of the frontier hy his 
)>attle-lovino jiredefessor were inadeipiate to the daily in- 
ereasiny dano< r : and with eonsnmmate skill, still hoping for 
pi are lull preparino for war. he manaoeil, ipiite unoliserved 
hy the Indian puldie, within little more than a year after he 
had reached the country, to douhle the muiiher of our tro(>ps 
on the threati'iU'd positions. 

So true a soldier would not he content without a personal 
ills] lection of the frontier line. J lis road lay through Delhi, and 
on Xoveinher 11. 1815. he met. h)r the lirst time, its Collector 
and Maj'istrati- the suhjeet of this hiooraphy. .\ soldier horn 
and hred, he was not likely to know much of civil matters ; Imt 
he was ahle, as the result showed, to appreciate, almost at a 
”lam e, th(‘ eaimcities, military and civil, latent and developed, 
of John Lawrence. Kaeh at lirst siehl wnis favourably im- 
pres.sed with the other — the CTOVeruor-Geiierul with tin* 
energy, the saj'acity, and tin* knowledge of the Magistrate, who 
accomjianied him in his rides over tin- ruined cities which 
.surroundeil the city of the living, and endeavoured to explain 
to him all the mysteries of irrigation and of revenue collection ; 
the Magistrate with the frankness and friendliness and military 
spirit of tin- (iovernor-fieiieral. ‘ I went out,’ writes John to 
his brother Henry, in one of the earliest of his letters which 
has eome into my hands, ‘on the 11th to meet the Governor- 
Geiieral. He came in yesterday. I like him much; he is 
amiable and eonsidi-rate, but does not give me any idea of 
being a man of ability. Currie and ]k‘nson are the only men 
of standing about him : the rest are mure logs. Everything 
br(‘athes a paeilic air ; I do not think there will be n war. He 
leave.s here on the 19th, and goes straight to Umbnlla. He 
does not seem to mo to be much at homo on civil matters, or 
to interest himself on such subjects, but be is wide awake in 
all military affairs.’ 

In another letter, written a few' days later, November 27, 
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a little light is tlivown on his own doings. ‘ Tin* troo))s Iroiii 
^rn nit bet'll called off in :i liiiny, 1 Ixli. vr l.y 

Droadfiiot. Cope is full of warlike ideas, but I In-lieve it is a 
false alarm. Certainly the Oovernor-tieiieral knew nothin^ ol 
the matter, for somi' of his own aides-de-eamp were here amus- 
ing themselves at the raees. ... I have hardly a moment to 
mysi-lf, for my assistants are all ‘'<me, ami my joint ma^'is- 
Irate, poor fellow, who only married a f« w months sinee, is at 
the point of di-ath. I will send you .Uison. You will find 
liim a pleasiuit writi-r, hut very <jm-sided ; ami though always 
speaking e.r rotlo iliu, as it were, not always as ri^ht as in* 
thinks.’ it is not dillicult to imagine the interest witli wliii h 
John Lawrence, with his fomlness for military history, 
when lookiii-' forward to the arrival of Sir Henry Ifardinj'e. 
wouM have turned to the account ^iveii by .\lison- whom lie 
so well eharaeterises — of tlur tield of Albuera, and woubl liave 
found there the youiiK Lieutenant-Colonel, who ha<l now risen 
to lie (iovernor-Heneral, justly desorihed as the ‘yonn^; soldier 
with the (‘ye of a general and the soul of a hero.’ 

One or two eointnents arc naturally suj'svsted liy the lettiTs 
1 luive quoted. First, it should he reiiiemberi’d that I la- inijn es- 
sions formed as to the want of ability of the (iovernor-deneral 
were first impressions only, dashed olf hurriedly, ae(tordin;i lo 
John Jjawrencc’s manner, and that they were afterwarils eon- 
siderahly modilied. Indeed, his subsequent estimate of the 
dovernor-General came nearer to the very hi^h one formed, 
from the most intimate knowledge, by his brother Henry, and 
jiublishctl since his death in his collectc'd essays. 

Secondly, Sir Henry Hardingc* was fully (ronscious of his 
own ignorance ‘ of civil mutters,’ and, being conscious ol it, 
wisely forcdiore to ineddli! with tliein. Before leaving h'ngland 
he had sought the advice, as any wise Governor-General would 
do — and it would he well if all succeeding Governors-tieneral 
had done the like — of the man who, of all men then living, 
kn(;w most of India. The leading bit of advice then given 
him by Mountstuart Elphinstone was * not to meddle with 
civil details;’ and, acting on this advice when he landed in 
Calcutta, he sent for the Government Secretaries, hade them 
give him the best advice they could in writiiig, and warned 
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tlicni tlmt if Ihcy to uvail tlu ins»‘lvfs of his ij;noraiK«- in 

Mu h luattrrs. it would Ih' tlir worst- for thi-m soom-r or latt-r.’ 

'I’liirdly, ‘ lOvt-rythin^' s»-fins ))ai-ilic : 1 <lo not think lln-rt- 
will li<- a war.' This r» :nls oddly i-nou^li, when wt- rcmmila r 
that it was on tin* vt-rv ilav 1 Novt-mhi-r 17t on wliit-h it was 

% 4 

writh-n that tin- llurhar at Lahort- dt-tt-rniincd to inva<l<- 
Ih'itish India ; that it was nothing hut tin- si-rupK-s of the 
astroio;>i rs. who said that Ihi- stars wt-n- not favt)urahlc. which 
delayed operations for a siiij’le day: that on llu Ilthof the 
following month the Sikh army hc-ean to cross tlie Sutlej, 
an<l that hy the l/ith the whole strenjitli of the famous 
Khalsa commonw»‘alth-- (50,000 soldiers. -10.000 camp-followi-rs, 
ami 1 oO heavy "u ns — were safely lande<l in llritish territory, 
^\ e may w»-U ask. How could John Lawrence himself, how 
could the (iov<-rnor-(teneral, how couUl the Commander-in- 
Chief, ami the most experienced tdlicerson the frontier — Littler, 
Ih'oadfoot. \\ heeler, and others — all aoree that no immediate 
danj'ei- was to la- apprt heJnled 'i'liey thought, indeed, that 
hamls of .\kalis — fanatics, akin to the Muslim (ihazis — mioht 
rush on their deaths hy haphazard incursions. Ihit not one of 
tin-m feareil the deliberate and iinmediati- invasion of an army. 
The fa<-t is, that the Sikh Durbar had ^fiven secret orders for 
the invasion, not so much with any hope of coiuiuering British 
Imlia. as of seeurinj; their own safety. They ha«l reason to fi-ar 
(hat their tumultuary ar?ny, the Pradorian Guard (jf Lahori-, 
wojild turn and remi them. Would it not be well to «'ive it 
Vent (‘Isewhere If tin- Sikli army were destroyed in tin- 
invasion of Itulia, the Sirdars miglit still hope for consid<‘ra- 
tion fnun the British. If*it were successful, lliey would sti-p 
«piic-tly in for a sliart- of the .spoil. Such reckless and cruel 
policy it would liave been diflieult for anyone outside the 
Durbjir itself to have predicted. ‘ No one can tell,’ as John 
Luwr(-m-e pertinently remarks in one of his letters, * what 
fools will do.’ But it is material also to observe in defence of 
the British authorities, that they had made preparations even 
for what they did not expect ; and hardly had the Sikhs en- 
tered British territory, when an army, adequately equipi)ed 


‘ MarKUiiian*8 Hisiory uf ImUn^ toI. iiL p, 272. 
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for anvtliing that sccmttl to l»e witliiii tlu* liinse of j)os>il>ilii\ . 
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julvanct'd to meet them. 

Declinin}’ the contiict ‘'alliintly offered them 1 a' Sir John 
Littler at Ferozepore, tlie Sikhs, who outiiunihered him as si\ 
to one, pushed 011 in two divisions — one to Moialki and tlie other 
to Ferozeshah — and on Dcceinlier 18 and "21 followeil two 
pitched battles against foes such as, happily, we had never 
iiatl to face before in India. The interest attaching to tlie 
contiict resembles that which belouj's to the war between 
Itome and Pyrrhus, when, for the first time, the Homan legion 
met the Macedonian phalanx, and a national militia found 
themselves pitted against a highly trained and veteran army 
of mercenaries. In the Sutlej cainimisn now opening, the 
Sikh, trained by French and Italian officers, and insjiirid by 
relij'iouH as well as by national enthusiasm, crossed swor<ls for 
tin- first time with the Bengal Sepoy, who eat the Company’s 
salt, and fout»ht for us simply because he did so. .\nd if our 
army had consisted of Sepoys only, the result would certainly 
not have been in favour of the Sepoys. U needed all the 
reirkless valour of the grand old Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh 
(longh; all the chivalrous devotion of the (Jovernor-deneral. 
who, like Sciiiif) .\frieanus of old. cheerfully waived his pre- 
eminence and consented to take the second place, to restore the 
waning fortunes of the day. It needed all that the imbecility, 
the cowardice, and even the treachery of the Sikh commanders, 
Lai and Tej Sing could do, to compel their dare-devil soldi«-rs 
to know when they were beaten, and to bend before the 
storm. 

But the battle of Moodki was only the prelude to a greater. 
Three days later the real struggle took place at Ferozeshah. 
The Sikh array, 33,000 strong, had entrenched itself in a for- 
midable position, defended by a hundred heavy guns. It was 
not tin nearly four in the afternoon of the shortest day in the 
j’ear that Sir Hugh Gough, with chaructoristic reckle.ssness, 
gave the order to storm their entrenchments ! Again and 
again our battalions charged right up to the muzzles of the 
enemy's guns ; and again and again they were driven back 
with heavy loss by the Sikh infantry, who stood unmoved to 
meet them. It was an experience new for us in Indian warfare, 
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:nul drove us. for the (irst time, to in-Hpeet our foc-s. As iiiylit 
closed, our tror)j>s (ouiid tlieuiseh'es lialf outside aud half with- 
in the eueinv’s position, uiialde ( itlu r to advance or retreat. 
Ilcj.'itneuts Were mixed u|» with re^iiuiuts. aud ofheers with 
men. in tlie wildest confusion. 'I’he enemy’s cam)i was on lire 
in several places, ami was enhv<nid hv frei(uent e\plo.sii>us: 
hut their hea\y Julius still kept playin;; on u»ir men as they lay 
exhausted on the frozen ^rouiul not tine*’ hundred vards olV. 
\\ hat the (iovermu-tM tieral «lid durimt this ‘iiij^ht of terrors,’ 
as it was justly called, tlnowiii}' himself down to rest, now 
hy the side ol one st-t of tlish<‘arteiu-d men, mtw of auotlu-r, 
<lieeriim them up tor the morrow's work, ami, ano)u leatlin;' 
them hims«-lf throU{»h the darkness in a desperate char<'i- upon 
I'utteh duny, the monster ^un which was dealing death upon 
their ranks, and triumidiantly spikiuj’ it,' reads like tJie jetau il 
ot soum Homeric chieftain, or »»f an AlexamU r. a Hannihal or 
a (’a‘sar come to life ajiain. \Vidl mi^’ht the veteran of the 
reiiinsular War say that h<- had ‘ m-v«-r known a ni^ht so 
extraordinary as this; and well too, when tin* mornino dawned, 
mi”ht he exclaim, in the woi’ds of I'yrrhns, whose romantic 
^'oullict with Home this .seeim-d likely now to resemhle in more 
ways than one, • .\notlu r such victory ami we art' nmUuie ! ’ 

Happily for our Indian Kmpire, the treachery of Lai Sing on 
the lollowing day was still more prononnci-d. and the victory 
w hich crow ned our ethuis was much more <lecisive. Theeneiny'.s 
camp was taken ; their army was put to llight ; a new army 
w Inch came up under I’ej Sing from l'’erozt‘pore and had not yet 
•h awn a swoial, lu‘sitate<l. for some inscrntahle reason, to attack 
(jui' worn-out troj)ps, who had not tasted food for thirty-six ln)nrH 
and had tired away almost their last romnl of ammunitioti; 
and hy the evening the whole Sikh forci* was in full ix-treal. 

Never prohahly, except at tin- very crisis of the Mutiny, 
was imlia in greater tlungi-r than during tliese two days 
ami this night of ti-rror. It was a Cadim-an victory that we 
Inul won ; and a Cadmean victory it might have remained, 
had not Sir Henry Hardinge, who had lost a seventh of his 
army, had seen ten out of his twelve aidcs-dr-caa/p wounded or 

‘ S<c Jho graphic dcs. riplii.n of tho l-attlo in Cuimii)ghani ’9 aJmimhlo 
'•/t/ie SU f,», pp. 301-303. 
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killed at his side, and was mouiniii" the loss, amon^^ many 
others e<juaUy distinfinished in vec('nt Indian history, of h Aie\ 
T.)dd and Ihoadfoot, him of the strenmms and 

energetic magistrate with whom he had so lately spent those 
interesting days at Delhi. It was now, at the very crisis of 1 h.- 
stru''<de. that* the Governor-General, nnahle to follow np his 
victory from the want of ammunition, of siege guns, and ol pro- 
visions, and unable to fall l>ack towards his base, because to do 
so would invite another invasion of the still unbroken Sikh 
army, wrote in his own handwriting, and in hot haste, as its 
contents show, a pressing note to the Collector and Magistrate 
of Delhi to come to his aid. The opportunity had thus at length 
coin(! to the man, and the man was not wanting to the oppor- 
tunity. lie had put his own foot into the stirrup, and it was 
not likely now that he would fail to leap into the saddle. 

The neighhourhood of Delhi had been already mueh 
drained hy the preparations for the war, hy the marching 
and countermarching of troops, and, it must he added, by tin- 
passing and repassing, even in years of peace, of the h‘>ft‘* 
eamps of the Governor-General or the Commander-in-Chi‘'t, 
as tliey moved along the gn at thoroughfare towards the I^ortli- 
West. John Lawrence had not been slow, as I have already 
shown, to point out the abuses to which the purveyance system 
was liable, and now, curiously enough, he had to apply that 
system himself on the injist extensive ami unprecedented scale. 
His sensitiveness to right and wrong made him not less, hut 
inlinitely more, capable for the task that was imposed upon him. 
He managed, partly hy personal influence, partly hy iiromises 
of uclequate pay, wlucli took caro KhutiUl risxoh the hands 
of the right persons, to raise in that thinly peopled country, 
within a very sliort spiiee of time, the extraordinary number 
of 1,000 carts, each of which, as he arranged, was to he driven 
hy its owner ; and as a result of his admirable arrangements 

not one of the drivers deserted. 

As soon as the gi-eat magazine of Delhi, in which men 
worked day and night moulding bullets and cannon-balls and 
tuiTiiug out every instrument of death, had done its jiart, John 
Lawrence despatched the whole train on its journey of two 
hundred miles along the gi'eat northern road, in time to lake a 
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sluiic tlu- lion's shrtii — in tlu- crownin'* vittoj v of Soljraon. 
Inilcf'l, witliont liis exertions. Sohiaon would Imvr liern im* 
pos'-iMc. or. at all t voni'. indt finitcly posti)oiU'd. 'I'lic Siklis. 
« ncoura^cd l.y onr inability to follow nj) our siicci ss at Fcrozc- 
sliali. and putting it down tf) cowaialica-, had a^ain crossed the 
Sutlej (imU r I’nnjore Siiij.;. hail inflicted a seven' reverse on 
Sir llarr\ Smith at Huddowal. and had heen defi'ated hv Inin 
in turn, hut eertainly not dis**raced. on January 28. at Aliwal. 

On I'ehruary h, the lono train of heavy ‘*nns drajtf'eil 
l*y stately elephants, of ammunition, of tn-asuie and sujiplies 
of every kiml. reached the camp from Delhi, 'i'he spirits of 
ollieers and men rose at the si;*ht. and on the following day 
the decisive battle was fouf.'ht. The Sikh troop.s. basely 
betrayed by their leadi-rs, uho had come — so it was said, and 
not without some appearance of truth to a secret umler- 
staiidin*^ with us. fought like heroes. One old chief, whose 
mime shoiiiil be recorded — Sham Siim—’ anion*; the faithless 
laithful only found.' clothed in white garments, and devotinj* 
himself to death, like Decius of old, called on those around hiiu 
to strike for Ooil and the (inru. and dealing death everywhere 
around him. rushed manfully upon his own. The Sikhs were 
once more in a position of their own choice, and once more 
the impetuous Commander-in-Cliief. in defiance of the rules of 
war. ehai-'^ed with splendid Kiillantry the Kiinsoftlie enemy in 
front. It was in this one respect the battle of Ferozeshah over 
a^'ain. Ihit, tan‘'ht by i xperieiice. Sir Hupli (jout»h la-ean it at 
seven in the mornini* instiaid of at four in the afternoon, and bv 
eli veii A.M. the li*;htinK was over. The Sikhs had fouKlit witii 
a broad and swollen river in their rear, and many liundreds 
wliom the cannon or the* sword would have spared, were swept 
away in its waters. 

The hattle of Siduaon ended the campait;n and the war. 
The I’nnjah was juostrate at Lord Ilardinoe’s feet, and the 
unprovoked attack of the Khalsa on onr territories onve liim 
an umpiestioned ri};ht to annex tile whole. But there were 
dithculties in the way. The advanced season : the exhaustion 
of our army, whicli now contained barely 3,000 European 
troops; the probable expense of the administration of so poor 
and so vast a country; the salutary dislike of the Company 
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iiiid its best bci vaiits to all uiinectssiiry ixtt nsioij ol tm it.n v : 
the advantage of having a hrave and partially ciNilivid rae.- 
between ourselves and the more feroeions and untaimal.l' 
tribes of Afghanistan, wars with whom would bring us m itlu r 
gain nor glow ; — all these wen- arguments against amu xation, 
ami Sir Henry Hardingo, with that prudence and that imidera- 
tion which were habitual to him. determined to be eonteiit with 
a part when he might have elutehed at the whole, and to give 
the Sikhs another ehaiua — a huuo jhh- chance — of maintain- 
ing their independence. On the outl>reak of the war he liail foi * 
mally proclaimed the annexation of the protected Sikh domain 
on ovir sidtt of the Sutlej, and he now determined to cripple the 
power of the Khalsa for further aggi'cssion by conliscating tiie 
Jullundur Doab — the extensive district, that is, on the otlier 
sidu of the Sutlej, between it and the Ileas— togi-tlnu- with the 
adjacent hill tracts on the other side of the Beas, Kangra, 
Nurpore, and Nudoun, right up to the borders of Thibet. The 
expenses of tlm war were, according to invariable custom, to 
fall also upon the vanquished. But these the Durbar, alike 
profligate and insolvent, professed its inability to pay, and in 
lieu thereof, the Governor-(ieneral arrange*! to take over the 
highlands of .Tuinmoo and that earthly paradise, the valU y of 
Kashmere. Jiut while the Punjab was independent it was im- 
possible for us to k<-ep a satisfactory hold of .Junnnoo. Ami by 
a very cpiestionable strok*- of policy, which had been arranged 
beforehand, and which has brought woes innnineral.le on the 
unhappy Kashmiiis ever since, w<; handed it over to the Dogni 
Bajpoot Golab Sing, who pai.l us down at once in the hard cash 
which he had stolen from the Laliore Durbar. He was an un- 
scrupulous villain, hut an able ruler, amenable to our inllm nce, 
and would now bo bound down by the only obligation ho wowU 
be likely to recognise — his own self-interest — to aid us in check- 
ing any further ebullition of Khalsa fury. 

But who was to rule tlie country which we had annexed 
and intended to keep within our gidp— the Jnllundur Doah ? 
■\Vho hut the sturdy Colleetor who had made his name to he 
ft watchword for ability^ order, economy, indefatigable work 
throughout the Delhi district, and who, it might be confi- 
dently hoped, would be able to manage Bajpoots, Gudis, and 
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/ Kiislitnii is in tlir liip^hliiinls, ns In- lia<l ln-i ii alr( ;i<ly al'Ic t*) 
niana;'*' Jats, ftan^luns, ainl (i<u>jnrs la lnw '} W ith two weak 
(•nips of nati\c infantry :ui<l nno hyttcry of native artillery, 
lie had prex-rveil [lei feet nrder during these tmiddniis times in 
fin imperial l ify. while war was racin'', and rapine not always 
to oiii' eredit or oiii’ iidvantaoe. within onr own territciries, 
not two hundred miles away. He had ridden ahont tln^ city 
during these thne months of peril, amidst its tinladejit 
)'opnlaee. attended hy Ids single orderly as thon^h in lime 
o( profound [leaee. Ill anticipation of the annexation on 
which he had deti rmined. Sir Henry Hardinf'e had wrifti n 
some time hefore to 'riiomason. the distinonislied Lieutenant- 
(ioNenua- of the North-W'est I’rovinces. asKino him to send up 
•lohn Lawrence for a hi-^li executive appointment in the Cis- 
Snflej states which had heeii already annexed, 'riiomason, 
who was primarily responsihle for the safety of his own 
lirovinees. thoiieht that John could not l»e spared from Delhi 
at such a crisis, and sent up instead anotlier oflicer whom 
he deelileil to he ‘ w« II ipialilied * for the post. Jhlt lh(‘ Wi ll- 
<iualilied oHicer was sent hack without ceremony to the place 
whence h(' came, and the peremptory messaei., • Si nd me up 
■fnhu l.tiiir.iin,' showed that the (Tovernor-deneral was not 
to he trilleil with ; that he had made up his mind ; and that 
John Lawrence, and no one else, was, as soon as the war was 
over, to he the ruler of the Julhnidur Doah,* And aceordinuly, 
on March 1, 1M1(>, lie was ordered to repair l(> Umritsur, 
tile religious capital of the Sikhs, tliere to receive the Cioxia nor- 
(leneral's instructions for the onerous and honourahle post for 
which his merits, and his merits alone, liad recommended him. 

I w ill end this clmpter hy j^ivino tlie drift of a few personal 
reminiscences contributed hy Colonel Balearres Ramsay, wlio 

* I iiwo this iiicelrnt in ibi nntliiios l«i nn iiitvri'.Htiiig ami suggcslivo p.'iniplitct 
<•11 l/jnl I,iiwT. iim. I.y .loJm Tliornton, who. ut tiu- tinu- rcfumHl lo. wiw SconUry 
to the (iovcriiiiK Jii of tlie XortJi-W'. Hl I’roTiiu-i-n. Jin ejiya of the officer Hrst sent 
lip hy Thomnson to Ix)rJ Hiir.lir.go, Though i\ man of much litimry nnil inlol- 
J. otiial nhility, ho had riovor sh iwn iho ciurgy of mind niul b<Kly which llio intn.- 
(liiction of <.ur systom of goTcrnnicni into thn now prorinco Mould have roqilircHl. 
Kur lesw c.iuld ho luivn carved out for hiiusolf such u destiny ns Lnwroneo nftcr- 
M-iinls iichicvod. His iiominntiun m'iis. in fact, nn error in judginenl which was 
very rnn- with Ihut jusi nnd cslimnhlo man. nnd that unrivalled administrator, 
.lanica Thoina»on.' 
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bad inadf Jolin Lawn-nci-'s aoquaintaiici- sonn vt ai' Ik Ion 
ill J^onn, and who hai)iHn»-d to t-onu- atr<iss liini aoain at iliis 
tiiniin"-))<)iiit in bis can.-or. Tlii-y oivi- a livi iy jiicf me of .'•onu 
of till- principal personages connected with tlie Siillej campaign. 


Oil arriving at Dellii, on my way from Uombay to join ihe 
licailquartcrs camp during tbo first Sikli war. I found lliat JoIim 
liawreiico, my old Itonn friend, was Collector tliere. 1 well 
rememliev the meeting. He was standing on tlio stairs outside liis 
lioiis<‘ talking to Hindu Ibio. a great lianger-on of the English at 
tliat time, and a man whose house afterwards became well known 
as one of the most critical positions on the ridge before Delhi. 
John was pulling up liis shirt-sleeves and feeling his muscles, a 
very favourite attitude of his. He seemed delighted to see me. and 
aliruptly dismissed his other guest with, ‘ Now you gno l^lr. llao,’ 
who obsoquiouslv salaamed and disappeared ; and after a chat on 
old limes, he told me that ho had just been summoned by Lord 
Hardiiige to join Ids camp on important business, and that if 1 
would wait two days we would go up togetlier. 

Accordingly we .started in company, travelling by dawk palaiujiiin. 
During the night lie was seized with a most violent attack of 
cholera. So ill was he that 1 feared he would have died on the 
road. Hut fortunately we came upon the tents of a civilian. 
^^'i]liam k'ord, who was out in the district, and tliere we \\ere able 
to apply energetic remedies which saved his life. So powerful was 
Ids eonstitiitioii. that in a very few hours we were on our journey 
again. Years afterwards I met him in tlio streets of London, just 
after lie had been appointed (Jovernor-General. He said to me, • if 
it had not been for you. I should not now be (iovenior-General of 
India,' alluding to that niglit. 

We parted at Loodiana, he making the best of his way to head- 
rpiarters, while I, having no oflicial status, was detained for a time. 
1 was, however, destined soon to come acro.ss Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and incur his displeasure. I had an order to impress horses 
between Loodiana and Eerozepore, belonging to the I’litliahi 
Horse. At one place I took what I thouglil to be the best animal 
of the lot, but. unfortunately, it belonged to a Sikli from the Manjlia, 
who, after the treaty, had come down to .see a relative in the 
Piittiala Horse. He fired at me as I was mounting, and 1 had a 
narrow escape. I arrived at the camp at Lahore just as the 
Governor-General and his cort^tje were about to meet the young 
Maharaja, and receive his submission. There was u grand Durbar, 
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;in(l wImii iIm- Koli-i-noor was liiuuled roiuiil for our insjit'ction, 
\V. K.lwiirils. tht Un<lrr Si‘cn-tary to (JovnniiU'iit in tlio Foroi«u 
I'cimrtnicnt. was put in cliarj;t‘ of it. H<- was {•viiUuitly ixtrtuiu-ly 
iioivous, and took it round himself from om* staff oflicir to 
anothor. Just as In- liad plaeasl it in my hands. Sir Ih-nry 
llardnmo sent for liim. 1 natuially passe-d it on to tin- next otliiur, 
and wlu'ii Ivlwards Imrriid )>afk ami di-inamh-d the* prorions jfwt-l. 
1 never sliall forget the aj'ony <lepieted iji liis faeo as lie rushed 
down the ranks of staff oflieers frantically deinamlino it. 

That nioht 1 dined at tin- (iovernor-Cteneral s tahlc. where there 
was a lai; 4 «- and illustrious party assemhlcil, amoiiK them Sir 
Charles Napier. I,or<l Flphinstone. Lord (lonoh. Charles West, 
afterwards I'arldo la Warr, Sir llenrv Lawrence. Merhert Ldwardes. 


and, I think, -lohn Lawrence. Lazzled hy the lights, and desperately 
rationed hy my loni; journey from llomhay. 1 fell asleep almost im- 
nu'diatidv after sitting down to dinner. -lust ns I was dozing' off, I 
ln‘nr<l Sir Ih nry Ihirdinee .say, • Let him slec)). poor hoy. he is very 
tired.' 1 was awakein'd at the close of «linner hy a loud hurst of 
laughter, occiisitmcd hy the following incidetit. llerln-rt Ihlwanh s, 


who was «me of llu' party, had heeii writing sonu- i>o\\erful articles 
in the pn'ss, under tlie name of ‘ Lrnhminy Ihill.’ Towards the 
close of dinner. Arthur llardin"e ' dear litth- Arthur,’ his fatlu r s 
i<lol— aski-d liim to tal«' a o|ass of wine with liim. Kvery ey«‘ was 
turned tipon Ldwardes, Sir Charles Napier's in particular, as it was 
.said that an appointment which hinl heeti recently confeired on the 
voniiH olVicer was ^fiveii with a view to stop his too facile pen. 
Such was the camp ; so the amusement of all present 


may he imagined when ’ d»-nr little Arthur,’ in his clear hoyish 
accents, shouted from tin- <'ther end of tin- table, ‘ 1 snppo.se you 
will not write any more '• nralnniny Ihtll " nrtieles now. will yon, 
Mr. LaLvardr-s *.’ ■ No one lau^jlied mor*' heartily than J,ord 
lianlin^'e. who shook his fist playfully at Ins son. 

After dinner I found myself eonfronted hy a tall, f’rave- 
lookin'' man, who said, ‘ Yon must not he so zidihcnhist [hieh- 
liamh-d] with llie natives.’ I asked him to what he allmled. Ho 
replied, ‘ A’on seized a Sikh’s horse the other day.’ I said 1 had an 
order to use the liorses on the road. ‘ Yes,' he said, ' hut not 
a Sikh’s.' ‘ Well, hut.’ I remonstrated. ‘ ho nearly shot mo.’ ‘ Of 
course,’ ri-plied Sir Henry Lawrence— for he it was — ‘ and he was 
perfectly justified in so doiiiK. The treaty had just been siffiied, 
and ho was procoediu}' to aeo his friends, when his property was 
violently taken from him hy yon.’ I cotild only bow an a.ssent, 
having notliiug to urge in iny defuiice. Poor Sir Charles Napier 
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was much clojoctod at bc-ing too late for all llic hard lighting. He 
asked me to accompany him back to Sciiide on my return to tlie 
Governor of Bombay's stafl'. Tlie night before he went. I was 
taken ill. Sir Charles rode the fii'st day about thirty-five mihs. 
and the second an equally long distance ; so there was no chance 
of my overtaking him. This, however, turned out fortunately for 
me, as Sir Henry Hardinge placed me on his personal staff. 

I saw a good deal of John Lawrence at that time. He had 
always had a great deal of fun about him, and it was irrepres.siblc 
even now. One day I happened to be in the same howdah with 
him and three or four others, on the back of an elcidiant going 
through the streets of Lahore, while our army was encamped 
before it. Seeing an olficer approaching in solitary state on 
another elephant, ho drove liis along.side of it and said to mo. 
‘ Youngster, we are rather crowded here, you are one too many for 
us, there'.s a very nice old gentleman who will welcome you with open 
arms; now, jump in quick.’ I confess I had misgivings as to the 
‘nice old gentleman,’ but to save myself from falling between 
the two elephants, I had to clasp him round the neck, whereupon 

the ‘nice old gentleman ' roared at me, ‘ What do yon mean 

hy hoarding me in thi.s fashion •? ’ I said, ‘ Sir, it is not my fault ; 
hut John Lamence said you were very amiable, and that you would 
welcome me with open anns.’ ‘Ah!’ ho replied, ‘I'll pay (jff 
Waster John for this.’ The old gi'ntlomun in question was (!olonel 
Stuart, the Military Secretary to the Goverinnent of India, who, 
though u most estimable person, could hardly be called ‘ amiable.' 
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ciiArTKK vni. 

roMMiKMoxF.n c»F TnANs-sriuM statfs. isif.. 

'I’uK Avliicli avo liavr now lu aclird in iho life of John 

Tinwrenro is timt iit whieh lie enn if'es from eoni|)ariitivi ly 
priviite into publie life : from posts whieh, however impovliint. 
were yet only suhonUnate. tt> one in wliieh he stands on his 
own foundation ; from tlu'eare of }>opniations whieh liad Ion" 
h('en suhject to our rule, to that of a race who had never h it 
its stress and hail just joined in the "rent, and, at one time 
almost successful, effort, to oust ns from our hold of North- 
Western India. It was a j^reat leaj), which carried him, at 
the early a"e of thirty-four years, clear over the heads of all 
his contemporaries and of many also of his seniors, and rousecl 
feeliuKs of natural jealousy in some of tliose wliom lie liad 
distanced, which have hardly yet spent their force. 

Invidin nccrcvit, priA’nto qua' minor cssot. 

Tlie tiioughts of John Lawrence, his letters and his acts, 
no longer now affect his friends or relatives alone, or that 
portion of the natives over whom lu‘ rules. They lake a 
wilier sweep. They have a hearing on the government of 
India and on the momentous evi'iils which were coining on. 
That John Lawrence fully appreciated the significance of the 
change, and began now to look upon liimself as one who 
might ‘have a future,’ and need not necessarily ‘ be content 
to wait for it,’ is indicated by his beginning, like other rising 
othcials, to preserve in huge folio volumes copies of those 
letters which, being neither strictly official nor strictly pri- 
vate, form so large a part of all Indian correspondence, and 
arc known in India by the name of ‘ demi-ofEcial.’ It was a 
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prncticr which ho never afterwards dropped, and his hiofrrapher, 
wliose chief complaint has hitherto l)ccn the mea"rene.*«s of tlte 
written materials placed at his disposal, is now inclined l<t 
complain of the very opposite, of the embarrassing exiihcranec' 
of materials, which yet never tell their own tale completely, 
and from which he has to winnow, as best he can, such gi ains 
as ai'o of permanent historiesU interest, or throw light on the 
character of the man. 

The Jullundur period is one of tlie l)usiest of .John 
Lawrence’s life, and it will be well to inquire tirst what were 
the geographical and historical conditions of the country over 
which he was called upon to preside. The Jullundnr Loab lies 
between the rivers Sutlej and Beas, and is, for the most part, 
a rich champaign country inhabited by Jats, who hereabouts, 
as John Lawrence describes them, were ‘ a most industrious 
painstaking race, very quiet and orderly, who had cultivated 
every mile of waste gi'ound and were apparently very glad 
to submit to our rule.’ The northern part of the Loab 
consists of ranges of low hills intersected by narrow valleys, 
aiul is inhabited by Bajpoot tribes, who, at that time, were split 
iij) into many sections and were living nndei- their own chiefs. 
Besides the Doab proper, there is a vast mountaiti tract covering 
an area of some LbOOO square miles, and containing a j)opula- 
tion of 750,000 souls, which goes stretching away beneath the 
snowy range with its peaks of 10,000 fea t in height, right uj) 
to the borders of Ladak in Chinese Tartary. This alpine 
country contains every variety of scenery, of climate, of soil, 
and of race, from the lordly Rajpoot down to the lowly Goojur 
and Jolaha, and is the birthplace of three of the gi’eat I’lm- 
jab rivers — the Beas, the Ravi, and tin? Chenah. The town 
which has given to this region its chief liistorical celebrity, 
and which I shall presently have to describe in detail, is the 
famous fortress of Kangra. But the whole country bristled 
with little hill fortresses, which were strong hy nature if not by 
art, and were generally held by independent chiefs whose sub- 
jects were remarkable for their courage and their high sense 
of honour. Would these hundred little fortresse.s yield to the 
newly appointed Commissioner backed hy an armed force, in the 
peaceful manner in which the walled village had yielded some 
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Yciirs l)c f<)rc to tlu- importunity of the* soUlary Colloitor of 

John Liiwri'iico lost no time in hnekling down to his work. 
It WHS on March 1. that he received his appointment 

from llie (lovernor-t^eneral at rinritsur, and hy the dOtlt of 
tlu- same tnonth tlie (iovernor-Geiieral was payin'' him a return 
visit at Jnllimdur, whert- he had ttlready ;'ol well on with the 
most important and the most dilVieult task of the ruler of 11 
newly aunexr-d province, the settlement — of course, at i>resent, 

only a summarv settlement— of its revenue. He had hoped 

^ % 

to coinplelt- the work of that particular pcation »»f his province 
in the lirst week of April ; hut the incursion of a Sikh chh-f 
from tile other side of the lhas. and the disturhed state of 
the country horderiiiR on the hills, warned him to ilrop the 
pen. to take up the sword, and to ni(»ve northwards to 
lloshiarpore. Durinj’ this lirst month he had heen working 
alone in his new dominions. ‘ I have not yet been joined,’ 
he savs. ‘ hv (Uie of mv assistants. 1 work from ten to 
twelve lumrs every day, and yet I daily leave much undone.’ 
]}y April 10, two out of the four assistants who had heen 
jiromised him had arrived, the one somewhat impraeticahle 
an<l (U-sultory, a thorn in his side the whole time that he 
remained with him ; the otlier a man of prent ahility and 
c-nerp^V, who, thouph he was uninitiated ns yet into the 
mysti-ries of revenue, and therefore was nnahle to help in 
that <leparlment, was destined under John Lawrence’s tuition 
to liecome a hiph authority on tile aulijcct. The friendsliip 
formed with Ilohert Cast was a lifelonp one, and the circum- 
stances attendinp his lirst interview with his chief have, after 
the lapse of thirty years, been tlius recalled l>y him: — 


It seems but yesterday that I first stood before John Lawrence, 
in April IHll), at tlio town of lloshiarpore, the capital of a district 
in the Julluudur Doab, winch xvas my first cluirpe. I found him 
discussinp with the Postmastcr-Goncral the now lines of postal 
delivery, and settling with the ollicer commauding the troopa tlio 
limits of his cautoumeuts. Harry Lumsdeu, then a young sub- 
alloru, was copying letters. Seated round tho small knot of 
Lurupoaiis wore scores of Sikh and Mohammedan landholders, 
arranging with their new lord the terms of thoir cash assossmont. 
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John La^Tence was full of energy — his coat oft', his sleeves turned 
up above his elbows — and was impressing upon Iiis subjects liis prin- 
ciples of a just state demand, and their first eleinentaiy ideas of 
natural equity ; for. as each man touched the pen, the unlettered 
token of agreement to their leases, he made them repeat aloud the 
new trilogue of the English Government ; ‘ Thou shall not buiii 
thy widow; thou shall not kill thy daughters; thou shall not 
bury alive thy lepers ; ’ ' and old greybeards, in the families of some 
of whom there was not a single widow, or a female blood-relative, 
went atvay chanting the dogmas of the new Moses, which next year 
were sternly enforced. Here I learnt my first idea of the energetic 
order a>id the rapid execution which make up the sum total of 
good administration. Here I first knew the man, who was my 
model, lay friend, and my master, till, twenty years later, I sat at 
his Council board in Calcutta, and, thirty years later, consulted 
him on details of the affairs of the Church Missionary Society, and 
joined his committee in opposition to what he believed to be the 
mistaken policy of a second Afghan War. 

Ilercules Scott, another of John Lawrence's early assistants, 
also gives a few first impressions of this period which shoulil he 
preserved. 

I had been only a few months in harness in India, and had ac- 
quired therefore only the most elementary knowledge of iny dulie.s, 
when I found myself, in May 1H4(). transferred to the rule of 
Mr. John Lawrence in the Trans-Sutlej States. In writing to report 
myself to him, 1 expressed my desire that he would place me 
under a ci\ilian, not under a military man. Ho acknowledged my 
letter in a few curt lines. ‘Your aim,’ he wrote, ‘ ought to bo 
employment under a good officer, be his coat red or black.’ With 
this stem but characteristic remark he directed mo to proceed to 
Jullundur as assistant to the Deputy-Commissioner there. It was 
not till the close of that year that he was able to come to Julluii- 
dur, and 1 to make his acquaintance. I held him in great awe at 
first, a feeling whicli was intensified by his strict oversight of all 
the proceedings of his subordinates, and by a certain ruggedness 
of maimer and exterior, under which, as I afterwards found, the 
wannest and kindliest of hearts lay concealed. My work must 

’ Id UindufltiiDi : — 

* Bowa mat jalao ; 

Boti mat muro ; 

Xurhi mat dabao/ 
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liiive l)iistlc(l with incgularitics aiul hluiulors, which wove duly 
cjuit(‘vi«‘(l, luit lu’ made allowance for the njicQUuI combat wliich, 
a yomi '4 luind, I had eiulouvourcd to maintain, and reported very 
liindlv of me to (iovermiieiit. Tlie illness of the Dopuly-C ommis- 
sioner brought uie henceforward into frecpieiit contact witli the Com- 
missioner. The awe with whicli he had inspired mo soon wore ofl. 
and our aofjuaintance ripened into a thorough confidence and attach- 
ment. Pressing as were his own engagements, it was never the 
wrong lime to apply to him for advice or guidance in carrying out 
one's duties. Uis grasp, both of principles and details, in fiscal, 
revenue, police, and judicial matters, was at once comprehensive 
and minute. Nothing pleased him better than to open the stores 
of his experience for our benefit. His own appetite for work was 
insatiable, and ho expected, and 1 tliink not in vain, a like devotion 
from us. A drone or a .shirk could not tarry in his sight. Tliere 
were. US it appeared to me. certain guiding itrinciplcs whiclt ran 
througli his wlioh* texture, and wore constantly impressed on u.s ; 
duty lu (lovcrnment. consideration forthe natives, order and promp- 
litiule in work, personal self-sacrifice, justice between man and man. 
He illustrated fheso principles in his own life, and many of his dis- 
ciples in the Punjab school learned to reflect in their own persona 
these eharucteristic features of their head. 


Before the etu-rgy which Joint Liiwreiicc threw into his 
work diflieiilties seemed to fly, iind he had not heen in the 
Poah more tliun a month when, with tliat manly frankness and 
simplieity which marks him tlironghont his career, he tohl 
V’rederick Currie, tlie Secretary to Government in the Foreign 
Jlepartment, exactly what he had done, what he lind not done, 
jind what he thouglit he would one day be able to do. That 
which in otlier people might he ptit down as self-assertion is 
in him a hare statement of fact, ns far removed from affecta- 
tion of modesty as it is from ostentation or display. 


As far as I am coiicerncd as supervisor, I could easily manage 
double the extent of country. It is on the eilicioncy of the execu- 
tive that the results must depend. Of five oflleors nominated under 
me, three have never Joined, and the other two I have had with 
me hut four days. \Vith live men present. I could manage this 
eouiitiy in first-rate stylo, hill and plain, oven though everyone, with 

tlu) exception of , is wholly now to the duly. Mackeson may 

have a greater oxtentof territory (the Cis-Sutlej States) than I have, 
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but recollect that two-thirds of his is an old coiinli), which is, or 
ought to have been, long since settled. I only ask you to wail six 
months, and then contrast the civil management of the two charges. 
. . . . After what I have said, I think you ought to give me 
Harry Lumsden, for he is a good linguist, and a steady fellow. It 
you send young civilians they cannot be of muc)> use for the lirst 
year ; however, do as you think be.st. I can only make the most ot 
the* instruments you put into my hand.s. 


The iietition thus made was duly complied with, ami 
Harry Ltimsden, whose good sword 1ms done service since 
then in many a holder light, and who was for many years 
one of the most dashing of John Lawrence’s ‘ wardens of the 
marches,’ soon appeared. With him came also Lieutenant 
Hdwaril Lake of the Bi-ngal Engineers, afterwards ime of the 
most efficient soldier-politicals in the ITinjah, and who was now 
entrusted with the revenm* settlement of Nurpore. ‘ 1 like Lake 
very well, he is a nice little fellow,’ John writc-s to his brother 
Henry ; ‘ hut all your politicals look more to politics than to 
statistics and the internal economy of the country.’ It is 
pleasant to think that four of John Lawrence's earliest assis- 
tants in tlie Jullmidur Doah — Oust, Lumsden, Ijake, ami 
Hercules Scott, in spite of his stern rule ami his insatiable 
appetite for work, or it may he, perhaps, because of them — 
proved his warm friends for life. 

John Lawrence had Imrdly lini.shed his work in the jilains 
when news reached him from the hills that the fort of Ivote- 
Ivangra had closed its gates, had repaired its defences, and that 
its determined leader, with a garrison of three hundred veteran 
Sikhs, had fired three cannon-shots upon the small force of 
Lieutenant Joseph Davy Cunningham, the accomplished and 
earnest historian of the Sikhs, and had declared that he would 
not surrender its kej’s unless the ‘ Lion of the Punjab,’ lUinjeet 
Sing himself, rotui'ued from the dead and demanded them 
of him. 


The hill fortress which breathed this proud defiance could 
trace hack its history, and that too no ignoble one, for two 
thousand yeai*s. ‘ At a time when our ancestors wore unre- 
claimed savages, and the Empire of Home was yet in its in- 
fancy, there was a K\itoch mouai'chy, as it was called, with an 
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organised "ovi-niu-nt at Kanj^ia,' ' ami its niltis liadover since 
lliat time more or less swayed the destiniesof the surrovindiii}' 
liill states. Tile fort stands on a precipitous and isolate*! rock 
tour Iiiindi*'*! feet hi;.;h, and is coniu-cted with the main ranj^o 
of hills only hy a narrow m-ck of land, twenty yards wide, 
riiis ncik is d* fendi d hy stron;,' walls Imilt up afiainst the 
solitl rock, which has hcen scarped for tin* purpose, and a 
winding passa”*- thronjih seven dilTercnt ■'ives acci'.ss 

to the fortress. Henry Lawrence, speaking only from what lie 
had heard, descrihe*! it to his friend Sir .Tolin Kave as ‘ a 
(jihraltar, live miles round, with one accessihli* point, whicli is 
cli fended l*y thirteen dilfercnt jiates, one within the other.’ 
Such a tortr<‘ss, with the pen-nnial stream that brawls at its 
l»ase, could lu' taken by a native power *mly through the sK>w 
process of starvation, or by tr*’achery ; and tlie natives (d 
tiles*' hill states, unlike the Sikh sirdars of Lahore, could 
generally bo trusted to tight to the bitter i-nd. 

!• ifty years before W illiam the C’ompieror had landed in 
I'iiielaml. Mahmud of (ihuzni, spurn'd on by the n-imteil 
wealth of Kangra, ami by his tierce iconoclastic zeal, lunl 
sacked its sacred temple of Jowala Mukhi. In the sixteenth 
eeiituiN. in the time of our Klizaheth, the great I'^mperor 
Akbar had himself led an expedition thither, and, as his famous 
ehaucellor Todar Mull expressed it. ' Imd cut off the meat ami 
b ft the bones,’ meaning that lie had taken all the valleys, of 
which the Kangia is tlie richest and most beautiful, and had 
left only the ban- hills. Early in the present century. Sansa 
('haml, the hereditary king of the Kutoeh Kajpoot. rai.sed the 
standard of rebellion against the Mogul Emperor, recovered 
the Kangi-a fortress, the home of his anee.stors, and from it 
began to eompier the surrounding hill states. The threatened 
mountaineers called in the Ghoorkas to their aid. while Sansa 
Lliand called in the Sikhs to his; and before the virgin 
fortress, which had never yet fallen by assault, Sikh and 
Ghoorka engaged for the lirst time in deadly combat. The 
Sikhs won, and the wily Itunjeet Sing appropriated to himself 
the apple of discord, and from it managed to hold in check the 

'Sc*, t ho Kanifra n<f»>r/. dmwn up by Or<,rgo Bmuos, for ad ndminiblo doBcrip- 
Uon, to winch I nm much indoltcd, of the fort, the in-oplc, nod their historj'. 
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whole hill country. Such was the history an‘l siich the ^iuiatiou 
of the fortress which now refused to open its I'ates to the British 
Government. 

John Lawrence was alive to tlie eiuer^jeney, and on Ma\ 1. 
accompanied by Harry Lumsden, he started for the scene of 
action. On his way thither he received the submission of all 
the hill chiefs and the hearty support of a few of them, amon- 
whom were the Bajas of Mundi and Nadoun. He found on his 
arrival that the fort was still hobling out, though bloeka.Ud 
by a corps of Native Infantry which had been sent up a month 
before to take peaceable possession of it. Time passed on. 
The English military authorities at Jullundur were unwilling 
to expose in any numbers British troops, who had hardly 
yet recovered from the sufferings of the recent war, to the in- 
toha-able heat of the Kangra valleys ; nor did it seem likely 
that heavy guns would, in the absence of all roads, be able to 
reach the spot. Eaidy in the century the redoubtable fortress 
had held out siiccessfully against the Ghoorkas for a three 
years’ siege, and if it should prove now able to resist the British 
for as many months as it had resisted the Ghoorkas years, 
John Lawrence feared that there would la; a renewal of tlu- 
war all along the hills. So he applied to Wheeler, the Genera! 
in command of the Division, for some heavy guns, ami bade 
Harry Lumsden fix upon the best route onward from the- Beas 
where all roads stopped. Henry Lawrence, who had meanwhile 
been appointed to the difficult and almost impossible duties of 
Resident at Laliore, came hurrying up to the imint where thnigs 
looked so threatening. He brought with him Raja Demi Nath, 
the ablest and most infiuential member of the Bikh Durbar, 
in the hoi)e Of inducing the garrison of three hundred veteran 
Sikhs to BUiTeuder quietly. But Dena Nath was not Runjeet 
Sing, and unless Runjeet Sing himself retui-ned from tin- 
grave, so the stout-hearted officer in command again declaied, 
he would defend his post to the death. In vain did Dena 
Nath promise the garrison their aiTcars of pay, their travelling 
expenses, and a safe-conduct to theii* homes. They spurned 
all terms of surrender, and the sequel shall be told as nearly as 
possible in John Lawrence’s own words. 
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Addilioluil native troops, with a pair of lioavy t^vins, had iiuan- 
liin<* been slowly windiii;' up to the point on the Deas wliicli lay 
nvari>t to I\an;^'ra. Hi iv tlie level country ended, and uosucli tliinir 
:is u sii‘”c ■'1111 liiul cvi r yet lieeu sciii in tin- Kmi''ra liills. Tlieiu 
was IK) loiiil. iiotliiii;,' beyond a nunow {lutliway. liut Harry I.imis. 
ib ii liail e\j)loifil llio iiroper route, and tlie en-'iiieers now set to work 
to eonstriiet a teiiiporarv road on which tlie j'uns could travel. 

Uithin a week the work was nccoinplished. and the f’uns eon- 
\eyed a distanei- ol some lorty miles into our camj). which lay 
al (lie toot of the hilt on which the fort was situated. In the 
evenin'' a d<-juitation from the Sikii {^arnson eame out of the fort 
to hear our tirms. 'Die members, three jtreyheards. were (|uiet 
and eonrleoiis, luit detiuinined. For several hours they remained 
tallvin;,' over matters with Colonel Lawrence and myself. At last, 
as they rose to niiike their salaam, and were on (he evo of depar- 
tuie, I sit‘’j'i sted tliat they should .stay and see tlu- euns at break 
o( liny ascend the liill. 'i’hey listened and agreed, hut with a I'es- 
tiire whieh denoted iiieredulitv. At four .\.M. they were awakened 
hv vociferous eheeriii”. 'I'liey .started from tln-ir rou-h beds an<l 
rushed out. believing that it was a sally from the ”arrison. They 
were soon undeceived ; for a few moments later (here appeared 
a i-ouple of lai-KO eleiihants slowly and majestically pnllin;r an 
eiithteen iiounder. tandem fashion, with u third pushing behind. In 
this manner ^mii after j^un wound its \Yay aloiiR the narrow path- 
way. and, by tlie help of hundreds of sepoys, safely rounded the 
sharp eormus whieh seemed to make further progress impo.ssihle. 
'I'lie Sikli elders looked on with ama;^cmeiit. hut said not a word. 
When the last gun had reached the plateau, they took their leave 
and returned to the fort. In an hour the white flag was raised. 
The garrison defiled out man by man. and, throwing down tlu ir 
arms, .juietly took their way to the plains. Thus passed by what 
might have developed into a very serious afl'air. 

A\ liilf these military movements were going on and tlii.s 
bloodless \ ietory over a redoubtable fortress was being iicliicved 
—a victory wliieii. it will be seen now, was as bloodless and 
complete as that of the Collector over the Dellii village— the ad- 
ministration of the district was not neglected for u single day. 
'i'he police were distributed all over the country, courts were 
established in suifahle places, and the summary si-ttloraeut of 
the revenue prosecuted. Wliilu Cust was linishing the work 
winch hud been begun by liis chief at JuUuiidur and Hoshior- 
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pore, aiut Lake was settling tlie revenue of Nurpore, tlu 
Commissioner himself managed to do all the rej,t. Kangra. 
llurripore, Nadoun, Spiti, and Kulu. He traversed hundreds 
of miles of country in the process, and before May 1. the 
beginning, that is, of the official year, exactly two months 
fro”m the date of his appointment, and from our first occupa- 
tion of the country, the whole operation was complet<'d. 

The personal intercourse which John Lawrence had had 
with natives in his earlier career now stood him in good stead. 
The reform which he was most bent on introducing— the sub- 
stitution of a land-tax paid in money for one paid in kind— was 
a rude shock to native ideas ; for, from time immemorial, their 
ancestors had paid the state dues in grain. They would fain still 
have stood upon the old ways, and they came to John Lawrence', 
sometimes in large bodies, sometinres one by one, asking to be 
allowed to do as they had always done. The Commissioner, 
who was resolved to carry out his project — by persuasion if 
possible, but anyhow to carry it— explained to these rigid 
conservatives the advantages of the new system, and poiirted 
out the abuses inseparably connected with the old one. The 
poverty of the remonstrants, if not their will, consented, and 
when the reform had once been introduced and its advantages 
perceived, there was no more wish to return to the old state 
of things. The middlemen and tax-farmers who preyed on 
the agrieultural class were swept away for over, and it was 
calculated that a relief of from fifteen to twenty per cent, had 
been made on each man’s payments, while the total which 
found its way into the coffers of the state was as neaily ns 
possilde the same ! 

I well remember how Lord Lawi’ence, in a conversation 
which I had with liim shortly before tbe outbreak of the 
Kusso-Turkish War, dwelt upon the extraordinary difficulty he 
had found in persuading tbe natives to give up the old system 
of payment in kind ; how he remarked that nearly all the on ils 
to which the subject races in Turkey were exposed had theii 
counterparts in India under native rule, and how he pointed 
out that the subject races of Turkey would be likely to resist 
most strongly the particular reform which lay at the root of 
all the others. 
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That tlio r<-fonns iiitrotluccd hy John Lawroncc wore 
generally l»enefieial is evident from the verdict of George 
J>:unes, his successor in the Coniinissionership, given delilu r* 
ately some seven years afterwards in his ‘ Kangra Itoport.’ 

1 lie "lain payments were commuted at easy rates into money, 
and tlie people, after a little persuasion, were brought to accede to 
till' innovation. 1 may ad<l that this measure, effected by tlie 
Comniis.sioner (John Lawrencei. was attended by the most complete 
success. The .settlement itself was the faire.st and best in tlie dis- 
trict. and the jieople are .so well satisfied with the cliange tliat they 
would gladly pay a liiglier revenue tlian revert to their old u.sago. 
Money assessment has left them masters williin their own vilho'i* 
areas. They may cultivate whatever crops tliey please. It has 
taught them liahits of self nianagement and economy, and has con- 
verted them from ignorant serfs of the soil into an intelligent 
and thrifty peasantry. They appreciate tlie diserclion with wliich 
they are now entrusted, and are stimulated hy the prospects which 
industry holds out to tliem. 

It will follow from what I have already said of the history 
of the hill country and its llajas. that it would he of prime 
importance to efiVet a just and satisfactory .settlement of tlu-ir 
claims. 'I'lh.s subject was at once taken in Imnd. Tlie ciremn- 
Htanees of each chief were carefully considered. All the fiefs 
lound in their pos.session were maintained, while tliey wore at 
the same time freed from the military service and the fiscal 
exactions which had been tile cause of so much vexation mi- 
dei Sikh rule. Any rights of independent jurisdiction which 
were found to he in existence at the time of our ocenpatiou 
v\ere conlinneil. hut John Lawnmee, acting on principles which 
will la- often hrought before us in his suhseipient career, 
stoutly nJused to restore any such exceptiona! privileges if 
they had once lapsed. A passage in one of his letters tli Sir 
l'’rederiek Currie is of special interest as indicating at this 
ilate the point on wliieh he was to differ most widely from liis 

brother Henry, when they were sitting at the same Council 
hoard in tlie Punjab. 

I have been reading over Erakine's report on the Simla Hills. 
liiH idea of royal families and crowned heads is ridiculous. These 
Hnjas were like the petty barons of old. They had their little 
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castles, from whence they sallied out to plunder the comitry or eac h 
other, and from which they overawed the people. Tliey ruled hv 
the sword, and held their lands by the .«ame tenure. The slron^ 
swallowed up the weak. The Ghoorkhas would have compiered 
them. They called in the Sikhs, who drove out tlie Glioorkas and 
conquered for themselves. The hillinen were ^dad to t'ct rid of 
the Sikhs, who bullied them, and therefore made common cause 
with us. I certainly think it would be madness in us to give tliem 
back imich of their old power and extensive possessions. Continue 
to them the jagheers held under the Sikhs, and if they have' done 
good service in the late war. make them a money present, or even 
give them an annual stipend in cash, but do not give them more 
power. The hills are far behind the plains in the intelligence of 
the people, and the chiefs are behind the peo]jlc. Civilisation 
would certainly not progress under their rule. Infanticide, suttee, 
punishment for witchcraft, are common among them. Besides, it 
is a mistake to think that by making Bajas and chiefs powerful you 
attach the country. One lac given in the reduction of assessments 
and making people comfortable and happy in their homes is bettor 
than three lacs given to Ihijas. Introduce our law.«, our system, our 
energy and forethought, and you will do real good. 


Another evil more deeply rooted eveii than the i)ayinent of 
taxes in kind, and which prevailed, more or less, over the whole 
of India, was especially rife among the Bajpoot races of the 
North-West and the Jnllnndur I>oah. The practice of hunalo 
infanticide, due in otlier parts of the world either to simple in- 
humanity or to poverty, is, in this part of India, the outcome, 
in the main, of family pri<le. The Bajpoot deigns not to give 
his daughter to a member of an inferior subdivision of caste to 
himself, for he himself would lose caste thereby ; ho dares not 
give her to a member of the same subdivision because such 
connections are looked upon as incestuous. The difticulty, 
therefore, of procuring any eligible husband for bis daughter ; 
the ruinous expense connected, according to immemorial 
custom, with the celebration of the wedding ; the suspicion 
with which an unmarried woman is apt to be regarded by 
the members of her family ; and the case witli which, living 
in the jealous seclusion of his ancestral home, the father can 
get rid of an obnoxious addition to it;— all these causes com- 
bined to overpower the voice of parental affection. So whole- 
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ynh w!\H Uio (lo>^trnotlon of fi nialo infant Hfo tlint, wlion tho 
iillrntinij of pliilantlnopi'^ts wa'< first (liirctod to if, wliolo 
N illnjic communities were fojinrl to l)p without a single f'irl. 

Ihit it may ho well to recall tho fact that fomnlo infanticide 
is l.y )io moans jicculiar to India. More than twelve eonfurios 
l)of(ue it affractoil our notice there it had hoen comloinnod and 
prohihited hy the great reformer in Arahia. ‘To send women 
hi'lore to the other world is a l)on< tit : tho he.st son-in-law is the 
gravt ,■ was an early Aral) proverh. • ^\’ith concord and ]wr- 
manenoo. with sons ami no daughters ! ’ was. under such sad eoji- 
ditinns. the hindost wish that couhl he offered to a newlv married 
Aral) couple, .\gainst this tinu-honoured ))ractice the great 
prophet of .Vrnhia had fulminated in his mr)>^l terrihle accents. 
‘At the last great day,' he says. ‘ theiunoi-eiit child will.lemaml 
of her slayer for what cause she was put to death : ’ and with 
iiohle scorn he cries. ‘They nttrihiite (laughters unto (lod— far 
he it from Him hut unto themselves, children of tlu' sex uhich 
liny desire; and when any one of them is told of the l)irth of 
a t( male child his face hecomoth hlack, and he is as though 
he would choke : lu' hideth himself from the pisiph* hocanse of 
the ill-tidings which hath hoen told him. considering within 
himself whether he shall keep it in disgrace or hurv it in tho 
dust. ' The reform initiated and in some part accompli.shcd 
among tho Arabs hy Mohammed in the seventh century, it 
remained for the Christian compunors of India to undertake 
and. in some measure, to accomplish in the nineteenth ; and it 
was to the Lawrences and to their school— most of all perhaps 
to ( harles llaikes — that fell the lion’s .share of the enterprise 
in the runjah and the adjoining districts. 

Nor was tho i>ractice confined to the Bajpoots. It was 
still more universal among the Bedi.s, who were a subdivision 
of tho Khuttri caste and traced hack tlicir descent to the Guru 
Nanuk. They had never allowed a single female child to live, 
and wlum the Bedi of Oona, the head of the trila — in fact, 
the spiritual head of the Sikh religion— was warned by John 
Lawrence that he must forbid infanticide throughout his 
jaghcer, he replied that if tho Sahil) so willed it ho would never 
enter hi.s harem again, and would influence, so far ns he could 

* AVniw, Sum xvi. 
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riRlitly do so, others to do the snmo, hut it was iinpo>-il.I. for 
him to command his dependonts to <'ivf up so tn a-und a 
custom. ‘You must do it or givo up your lands,’ rejoiii. <1 
John, and the stiJf-ncckcd old Levite accjuicsccd in tin K ."•c-r 
of two evils, and did give up — his lands. 

Those who have never scon John Lawrence, hut liavi> ac- 
companied mo thus far in my efforts to reproduce tin- living 
man, can imagine the grim patience with which he wouhl 
listen to a solemn deputation from the whole priestly race 
whose most cherished practice he was thus rvulely threaleiiiiig. 
and who based their petition on the proclamation issued l>y 
the Governor-General that all their rights and eustoms would 
he respected. 

These Bedis (he writes to a friend) are an oxtj-aordinar>- i-Jcoplo. 
You will scarcely believe it when I toll you that they publicly 
petitioned me for pennission to destroy all their female children ; 
which it seems they have hitherto invariably done. I sent for 
some of the most respectable of them, and sot forth the enormity 
of the crime, and our detestation of the practice, before some hun- 
dreds of people, and ended by telling them that Govonnnont would 
not only never consent to such a villainous crime beijig perpetuated 
under its rule, hut that we should certainly hang every man wlio 
was convicted of such a murder. I also told them that not a 
jagheer of theirs would he confirmed imtil the matter was satis- 
factorily settled. They are now collecting their elders to confer 
on the matter. In the meantime I have issued proclamations and 
lottors to all the chiefs, in which, without mentioning the Bedis, I 
have denounced, under tlie highest displeasure of Government and 
the severest penalties, infanticide, suttee, and the destruction of 
leprous persons by htirying them alive or tlirowing them into water. 
1 will make a report on all this to Govoriuuent directly 1 hear what 
the Bedis say. 

And tho.se who have seen John Lawrence and enjoyed for 
Iheinsolves the vein of hninour which played ronnd even his 
most serious talk, and relaxed the lines of his scarred and 
weatherheaten countenance, will not he slow’ to realist* the 
gesture and the incommunicable something with \Yhich, in his 
later years — sitting perhaps amidst a circle of ladies — he wouhl 
receive the news of the birth of a daughter in a family which 
might, perchance, bo already too well stocked with them, and 
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would rfiiuirk, ‘ Ali 1 tlioso Ik-dis wen- not such l»ad fellows aftt r 
all : till- only thins I am disj)()scd to resret in my Indian 
ailministration is that I was so hard upon them in the matter 
of female infantieich' ! ' 

A few senteiiees, taken almost at random from John 

Lawianee’s letters durins this time — though it will lu' n- 

memhered that now. and throushout his career, they dial 

in the main with matters of detail, and therefore are of little 

interest to a suhsequeiit S‘'ii‘'>ation — will "ive some idea of his 

impatience of a lazy or ineapahle subordinate : of his vein of 

f'rim humour ; of the shrewdness with which he was ahK- to 

discern in the cloud no hiegfi- than a man’s hand a <lan‘»er 

whiidi mieht one day overspread the tirnmment and hurst in a 

deluj'e of ruin on India. ' I do not think.’ hi' says, when dis- 

enssine the possible resistance of the Kanera earristm, ' that 

they will hold out : with the country against them iind tlii'ir 

own Durbar, it would he useless. However, no one can tell 

what fools inav do.’ 'I'his wholesome incredulitv us to the 

• « 

limits of human folly, this ‘ credo quia impossihile,’ often stood 
him in good stead in deiding with masses of men. 1 le declines to 
take I’nnjore Sing, a Sikh, with him in his march against a Sikh 
garrison, because, as ‘renter of hill-states, he had had great 
opportunities of appropriating villages, wliich he does not seem 
to have neglected.’ When tlie Ik'dis complained that the 
irregular troops raised by us from their neighbourhood had 
plumlered Jind annoyed them : ‘ I dare say they have,’ re- 
marked John, ‘ it would only be like s})oiling the Egjv’ptians.’ 

As regards the iinpraeticahle assistant to whom I have 
already referred, he writes to his brother Henry — 

I had to scud all 's reports back, they are bo badly done. 

III! is a rnra nvis, and says his work is killing him. A very inno- 
cent murder it would be ! 

And again, in another letter — 

I really do not know what to do with . I can get little or 

no work out of him, and, with more assistance than any man in tho 
province, he says lio is overworked. Ho has a certain degree of 
ability, but is hard, violent, and without any system. Ho put one 
inan in irons on the roads tlie other day for contempt of court. 1 
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wish the Goveriior-Genoi*al woxihl make him a Kosiclenl! he is 
enough to provoke a rebellion. 

And on the principle on which he alwuvs acted of new i- saying 
a word of blame behind a person’s back which he would sliriiik 
from saying, if necessary, before his face, he writes to him 
thus : — 

My dear , I have received your letter. As I do not iigiv»- 

in any respect with the views you there lay down. I thiid< it kintler 
and fairer to write to you privately on the subject before 1 lake any 
iniblic notice of the matter. I feel that I have nothing to reprnacli 
myself with in the late correspondence. I tliiiik from the day y(»u 
joined the division that I have treated you with every eonsidemtion. 
ainl liave supported you wherever I could. A sense of duty alone 
compelled me to notice your irregularities in the way I hav(‘ done, 
and I do not think I could have said less than I did. lly voiir 
account I am altogether wrong. In iny own judgment I am right. 
Jhit 1 eannot let your letter remain on my rcconl unanswered, lei 
alone admit that you have cause for complaint. You may have 
worked hard. But I can only judge hy results, and I have no hesitu- 
tion ill saying tlint in doing .so 3-011 have, in my judgment, fallen far 
short of your own estimate. 

'J'his is not the only Icttc-r of the kind prcscrvcil in Ins 
folios, hut there are not manj- of them, for he giURrully 
nnumg«*d to pass on assistants of this type — if not to a llesi* 
denc}' — to some post which would he more congenial to them. 
When it was a matter of praise he often acted on the o})posite 
principle. He rarely ])rai.sed a man to his face, and henee it 
has sometimes been said (hut he failed fully to appreeiaU- 
other people’s merits. 35ut, as I shall show hereafter, he was 
lavish enough of his praise hehind their hacks. 

Here is the earliest hint 1 have foiunl in Ins jiapers of a 
danger which, if its meaning had hcen fully’ grasped hy the 
authorities, might have done something towards averting 
or postponing the Indian Mutiny. ‘ Government will get as 
many Ilajpoots on the hills as it can want, either for regular 
or irregular corps. Thousands served in the Sikh army and 
would dose in ours. I do not think that they will ohject to go 
anywhere or do anything. In our regular corps these men will 
be very valuable, as coming fi’om a different part of the country 
VOL. I. r 
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nnd lifiviii" ditTcrciit Ideas and interests from our Oudli sepoys. 
As it is now. <tur se]«\vs are nearly all from Oudli and its 
vicinitv, and (lie majority are Hrahmins ; hence it is that in 
anv (juarrel they so readily comhine. The I’ajpoots here are 
a very line people, and, havins little to Hve on at home, they 
are jilad to take serviei“.‘ 

In the occupations which I have described, the tirst three 
months of his Comniisslonership passed away. They were 
an epitome of the whole three years during which he was 
to hold the oOiee, and they anticipated faithfully, on a small 
scale, the responsibilities of the Punjab Board and of the 
Chief Commissionership. They were months of hard work 
and rapid progi'oss nnd in the month of June, just when ho 
might have hoped for some diminution of his twelve hours a 
day at his di sk, he was taken ill with a violent attack of fever 
ami ague. whi<'h drove him across the hills to recruit his 
strcaigth at Simla, where his wife nnd family were then 
resi<ling. Ifis brother Henry had gone there before him to 
consult with the Governor-General on the affairs of the Punjab 
in general. But he, too, was .worn out with his labours ns 
Besich'tit at Lahore, and as George Afacgi'ogor, his chief assis- 
tant there, also wanted leave of absence, the already over- 
worked John was. after a few weeks' rest, requested by Lord 
linrdingi' to take temporary charge of his brother’s onerous 
post at the capital of the Punjab, while he was also to retain his 
own Jullundur ('ommissionership. How he managed to com- 
bine the two. nnd to make each, in some measure, assist the 
other, we shall gatluw from the ensuing chapter. 
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CIl^VPTER IX. 

ACTINr.-RESinKNT AT LAHORE. 184G— 1R48. 

The one-oye<l fidventm-er of the Punjab who had built uji, in 
bis long career, an empire stretching from the point where tlic 
waters of the live rivers unite in one majestic stri'am to the 
eternal snows of the Himalayas, and even beyond them again 
to .the Karakorum Range, and had torn away from the Afghans 
on one side, and from the Great Mogul on the other, some of 
their fairest provinces, died in 1839. It happened to be the 
very year in which the young English civilian who was one 
day to rule the fabric that ho had reared, and to reap vastly 
more from the plains of the Punjab than he had ever cared 
to sow, had liimself seemed .stricken to the death at Elawa, 
but, ns though he was reserved for something great, had deter- 
mined not to die. Throughout his career, Runjeet Sing had 
found, or had made, plenty of work for the liery soldiers of the 
Khalsa commonwealth. But he had also held them in check 
with a strong hand, and, with one singk* exception — the year 
1800, wlu-n he seemed disposed to claim the .Jumna instead 
of the Sutlej as his south-eastern boundsu-y— had managed to 
keep on the best of terms with his English neiglibours. Not that 
he was in any way blind to the future. Unable (•ither to read 
or write, he had the insight of genius, and on one occasion, 
as the well-known story goes, he asked to be shown upon a 
map the parts of India occupied by the English. They were 
marked in red, and as his informant pointed successively to 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the North-West Provinces, all 
overspread by that monotonous and usurping tint, he ex- 
claimed, * It will soon all be red.’ ‘ He closed the map with 
a submission to the inevitable which a good Mu.slim might 
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liavc <nvu<l, Imt «itli a stronj' pvaotical clctirmination that, 
if inudonrc »onl(l prevent it. the evil slionid come, not in his 
own. I'ut in ins siKcess<ir*s days. 

'I’lie death of Ihnijeet was followc-d liy six years of anarchy, 
'('he strong liand had laen withdrawn, and there was the 
seramlili- for power and for life usual on tlie death of an 
Ihe^tern nuuiareh. One after tile other his chie f relatives and 
ininislers came to the front, hut only that each — as in the 
days of Zimri. 'I’ihni and Omri. at Samaria, or of (ialha. Otho, 
and N'itellius, at Itoine — nii”ht. after a brief interval, lose 
jM)Wer and lih- together. ’ 'i'hc' people- that followed Omri 
pn-vaih-d against tlu-m that followed 'rilmi, so Tihni died and 
Omri reigned.’ Such is the inimitably pregnant sentence 
which sums up, be tter than ])ages of narrative coulel ib), the 
fortunes of an Kastern dynasty, and often also of an I'histern 
pe-eiple. 

The- prie-st who slew the* .slayer. 

And shall hiinself he- slain. 

is. perhaps, an eipially pre-gnant description of the career of 
nine out of te n of those who aspire to rule such states as Lahore 
was then, e>r as (’jibul was then and is still. At Inst Duleep 
Sing, a son of Ihnijee-t of tende-r years, and now best known to 
fame as an I'iHglish ge-ntlemnn de-voted to English sport on the 
most royal scale, had bc'en named by acclamation successor to 
his fathe-r. Ihit to proclaim a child the temporal ruler of the 
Khalsa commonwealth was of course to give the power for 
many ye ars to come to his intriguing mother, tlie Hnni Chunda, 
and tei Lai Sing, her reigning paramour. 

But (^ue-e-n-mothe-r. and hoy King, ami efTominate vizier all 
fouml that they rt-igned rather than governed, and that too only 
on sufl’e-vnnee of tlie Khalsa army. It was an army turhulenl, 
e-nthusiastic, fanatical, not knowing what it was to he he-aten, 
comiiosed of some eighty thousand men, trained hy French and 
Italian generals, and supplied with the best artillery then known. 
J'’earing the reckless fury of their soldiery, the Sirdars, as I 
have already shown, had, in self-defence, turned it against the 
English, and the four battles, fought within a space of two 
months, of the Sutle-j campaign, if tliey proved to the Khalsa 
army that they had at length found their betters, proved also 
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to the English that the Sikh \Yas very tlihVrent to any foe they 
had hitherto met. 

We began the campaign < says .Tohn Lawrence 1 as we have begun 
every campaign in India before and since, by despising our foes ; 
but we had hardly begun it before we learned to respect tliein, and 
to find that they were the bravest, the most determined, ami tlie 
most formidable whom we had ever met in India. Ilitlierto. 
we had found in all our wars that we had only to close with oui- 
enemies, when, however overwhelming might be the odds against 
UB, victory was certain. But in this campaign we found that tin* 
Sikhs not only stood to and died at their guns, but that their 
infantry, even after the guns had been lost, were undismayed and 
were still willing to contest the victorj- with us. 

With such heroes — the heroes of Ferozeshah and Sobraon — 
Sir Henry HanUuge was willing to conclude pence on e(juit- 
able conditions. Their independence was left tt) them ; the 
claims, such us they were, of the young Maharaja, of the 
Maharani, and of her lover, who had done so much to betray 
the cause of the commonwealth in the late war, were duly re- 
cognised, and for the next nine months an Ihiglisli Kesi<lent, 
with ten thoii.sand men at his back, was to be stationed by the 
express request of the Punjab Government at Lahore. His 
duties were of the most delicate kind. To curb the turbulene*? 
and cut down the numbers of tlu- angi-y soldiery : to help tlie 
Durbar to bring contentment out of discontent and order out of 
chaos ; to enable th<? Sikh Government by the c-nd of the year 
to stand alone, and so to give the brave Sikh nation one mor»: 
chance ; — such xvas the noble but the thankless task imposed 
ui>on him. That tlie clianco was to he a hunCi Jide one, that we 
were not waiting for a more convenient opportunity, un<l that 
our moderation was not merely dictated by our necessities, the 
strongest guarantee possible was given by the selection of the 
person who was to act ns Resident. The best man in all India 
for the purpose, the chivalrous champion of native states, the 
protector of all who were down simply because they were so, 
the man who was as gentle and considerate ns he was high- 
spirited and bravo, was sent to Lahore by Sir Henry Hardinge 
to fill tlie post. And if Troy could liavo been saved by any 
right band, if any native state could bave been rescued, in 
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spito of itself, from that uniform red colour which was over- 
spreadin*' the peninsula from the Himalayas to Cape Coiuoiin, 
it would have been hy the ripht hand of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

lie set to work with a will at once. With the consent of 
the Din har he n duce*! the nuinher of the soldiery, pn-vailed (Ui 
some of tliem to re-eiilist in our service, cheeked the desire for 
vc'n‘'eance amonj; those who had Ion" suftered at the hands of 
tlieii ihiefs, ami sui)pressed a disturhance at Lahore, known 
as the ‘ cow riot,’ which inieht have "rown into a fornudahle 


rising, at the cost of the lih* of one offender onlj'. Ihe 
(piextions connected with the slaughter of the cow arc, as 1 
havi shown in a previous chapter, a standing difficulty with 
our Indian administrators. ‘ As long,’ said a uative chief to 
Captain Kastwick, ‘as you English kill the cow and cut its 
skin, so long there will he an impassahle gulf hetweon us; 
and the Sikh, though he had thrown off much of his Hindu- 
ism, had retaiiu'd all, perhaps more than all, of the Hindu 


reverence for tlu‘ sacred animal. 

Hut Henry Lawrence had heeii called away, as I have 
related, to Kangra, and thence to Simla, before he had well 
hegun his uphill work, and his mantle was to fall for the time 
upon the broad and willing hack of his brother John. 

It is no disparagement at all to John Lawrence to say that 
the work of the Residency at Lahore was not naturally so 
congenial to him as it would have been to Henry. He had 
less sympathy with the native aristocracy by whom lie was 
surrounded ; partly, perhaps, because his view of them was 
too near and too clear ; partly, also, I think, because he was 
less able than his brother to distinguisli between those vices 
which were the natural and necessary result of the system in 
which they had been brought up, and those which might 
justly he looked upon as the result of indmdual depravity. 
In any case, he had a less enthusiastic belief in the possibility 
of a satisfactory reorganisation of the country under native 
rule. It is all tin- more to bis credit, therefore, that he threw 
liiinself into his work ns though be did thoroughly believe in 
it. What would have been a delicate and difficult operation 
enough in Henry’s hands was necessarily even more so in his; 
for be was only ‘ aetuig ’ for liis brother, and was boimd in 
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lionoul- to cany out that hrothcr’s Kciu-ral vit ws, vwn wlu-rf 
they most tlitfcied fioiii his own. Simla, moicovi-r, was not 
so remote but that Henry, on the strengtli of the information 
regularly supplied to him by his deputy, could have a voie« in 
every important matter at Lahore as it turiietl u]) ; and con- 
scious of the general difference of view between hiniM'lf and 
his brother, he was, perhaps, more ready to detect opposition 
where none was either intended or existed. 1 he disad\an- 
tages inherent in a system of divided responsibility were thus 
intensitied ; for Henry was near enough to criticise or ovi r- 
rule, not near enough to give present help in matters of 
immediate difficulty. 

From August to December 1816 I have been able — ami it 
is only at this period of his life that it is possible to do so — to 
follow John Lawrence’s doings in three different sets of letters ; 
one letter of each set written almost daily. Tin* first set 
consists of official letters, written with much cave ami detail 
to the Government of India ; the second, of demi-official letters 
to his friend Sir Frederick Currie ; the third arc private, 
and were dashed off hastily with little regard to style or even 
grammar, to his brother Henry. The more important events 
which are coming on prevent my giving mon- than a few ex- 
tracts from these, and I take them by pia-ferenee from the private 
letters, since they are the (uily set of the kind which have come 
into my hands. Here are portions of three of them, written, 
from Lahore, as will be observed, ou three successive days, 
almost immediately after he had taken charge there. They ar.- 
the result of lirst imi)re.ssions only, but they have the freshness 
peculiar to first impressions, and, taken together, they gi\e a 
fair picture of the selfish and intriguijjg Sirdars, who, if they 
hated the English much, hated each other more ; of the pro- 
fligate Maharani and her vizier, Lai Sing ; of the efforts made 
by the acting Kesident to obtain for the troops their arrears of 
pay, to bring the finances intoa satisfactory condition, to infuse 
some little public spirit into the Government, and so to give 
the country a chance of standing hy itself when the lime came 
for our troops to leave. I will only add that no men* seleetioii 
can give any adequate idea of tlie energy and the abllll^^, t le 
tact and the temper, the loyalty to his brother, and tlu- ahsolute 
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unst'lrtshiKss witli wliicli a stmlv of the* threo sets of luttors, 
as a whole, wouhl show Jolin Lawrence to have thrown liiinself 
into his uncongenial and unenviahle task. 

Lnh'ifc : .Xux’iiftt 26, 1846. 

My dear Hal. — I liave little time to write you long yarns of 
affairs liere ; tlie work keeps me busy all day, and the heat is so 
excessive that I feel I have as nuieli to do as I con well "et tlironffli. 
Matters are very quiet. Tlie discipline anil order umone the troops 
is j<reater than anytliins of tlu* kind that 1 recollect, and tlie town 
is cleaner and healthier than perhaps any city in India. We ride 
out daily, hut hardly meet any of the disbanded soldiery ; indeed. I 
liear they are all quiet at home. 1 cannot see why iSaja Lai Sing 
should not be able to carry on the government when the army 
leaves; should he fail it must be his own fault. I do not think 


that he wouhl tind much ditliculty in conciliating the Sirdars if he 
would only set about it honestly, lie promises everything, but. I 
fi'ar, IS not anxious to do what (Jovernment wishes, not so much 


from any wish to oppose Lord llardinge, as because he really thinks 
his only chance of maintaining himself is the policy he has hitherto 
jiursued to the chiefs. He is despised for his connection with the 
ISani, and hated also. Hut I am not at all sure that his successor, 
he he who he may, would be much more popular. He is evidently 
a good deal alarmed at my advent, as well as at my allowing somo 
of the chiefs to visit me. This, however, will do him gooil ; so long 
as he had. or thought he had. all the hearing to himself he was 
comparatively careless. I told him that I was his real friend, and 
that, though 1 listened to all, I was not ready to believe all I heard ; 
and that, moreover, if what I did learn was unsatisfactory. 1 should 
not conceal it from him. The Mnharani is very well ; she is said to 
diviilc her favours bi'tween the Ilaja and two of the servants of the 
palace, and to bo very charitable to the fakirs, probably by way of 
making up for such peccadilloes. 

I>iiliorc : Angina 27. 


My dear Hal, — Things are in statu quo hero. The Durbar are 
ill some little tribulation, consulting together privately. The con- 
duet of the llaja is said to have improved lately, especially since I 
arrived, hut the chiefs give him little credit, saying it is only owing 
to us that he thus acts. Some people say that he will not be sorry 
when the army leaves, as Iiis authority will then be more comploto, 
ami he can tlicn actus he pleases. No doubt at times ho feels our in« 
torference irksome, but, on the whole, I feel certain that ho dreads our 
departure, and so docs the Rani. I had a long conversation with a 
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very clever fellow, a follower of Ruiijore Sing, whom I knew in ilio 
.Inllmulnr Doab as possessing the full confidence of that chief, lie 
says that all the chiefs are against the vizier, Lai Sing, but that so long 
as we are here they will do nothing, and. indeed, perhaps not wlicn 
we go, for that both they and the army are afmid of another war. but 
tliat they hate Lai Sing. I asked him what they wished, and wliy 
they did not come to see me and state their grievances, to which he 
replied that, if they «lid so, directly the army left, Lai Sing would be 
revenged on them. I asked him what would satisfy the chiefs, and, 
if left to themselves, what they would propose; he said that, until 
the Maharaja was old enough to act for himself, the chiefs would 
wi.sh an oflicer to be stationed here to mediate between them and 
the vizier ; that the vizier should not be allowed to confer jaghoers 
at his pleasure and disgrace the old chiefs ; and that on public 
matters they should be consulted, and that he should not possess 
tlie whole power. He said that the Sikhs, as a nation, would not 
aubjnit to Lai Sing, and that it was only from fear of us that the 
people behaved well, 1 said all this was very well, but that he knew 
that the chiefs were equally jealous of each other ; that, though they 
might unite to destroy the minister, they would act the same part 
to the very mail they put forward themselves ; and that it was only 
to be vizier to be unpopular. He said he would bring me a paper 
signed by a number of the chiefs showing what were their feelings, 
if I would send it to Government. 

It strikes me that before the army leaves it would be well, if hi.s 
lordship does not object, that a list were made out of all jagheers, 
and such a reduction once for all, with our consent, made from 
those of each chief as the necessities of the state requires, after which 
(1) the Raja sliould not be allowed, without our leave, to confiscate 
anymore lands. l2) That ho bo not allowed during the Mulmnija’s 
minority to alienate any lands of the Crown, in fact not to have the 
power of making grants of land in jagheer. (3) That certain of 
the most influential chiefs be joined with him in the ministry so fur 
that all important questions may be discussed before all, imd nothing 
determined on which involves organic changes in matters of great 
consequence, except with the consent of the majority. I think some- 
thing of this kind would give tone and character to the govcnimcnt. 
There seems no reason that the ministers should not manage matters 
if they show even ordinary tact ; and yet I fear that they will 
fail. So long as there is a Sahib at his elbow, with a lover on his 
nose, the vizier will keep straight, but directly he is removed he is 
inclined to go wrong. 
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My <loar Hal. — I am glad you are not to <lic. though I did not 
know 1 had told anyone you would do so. Matters arc quiet enough 
here. Every day I see more and more of the hitter feeling of the 
Sirdar.s against Lai Sing. He takes great precautions, and never 
moves without a strong guard, and is armed himself. This morning 
ho was with us at the Shalimar Gardens, and I observed a double- 
barrelled pistol in his belt, loaded and capped. Nevertheless, I 
think ho will be assassinated some day, and perhaps this would be 
ilie best thing that could happen for the Punjab, for the chiefs 
would then cither set up Sirdar Lena Sing or Chutter Sing ; whereas 
Lai Sing could only be sot aside by our strong arm, and if allowed 
to live in the Punjab would bo the centre of disaft'cction, and the 
Itaiii would not give him up. They had a slight row the other 
day, but she said she would follow him over the world, and give up 
everything for him. He is a sad liar, and yet has abiKty ; and if he 
could only be persuaded to act fairly might weather the Ktorm. 1 
observed to-day that he paid gi'cat attention to Gcnenil Ham Sing, 
who has the character of being a man of ability and action. A few 
such soldiers of the Sikhs round him would make a great ditTercnce 
in his position. Put think well over what I said yesterday ubout 
limiting the vizier's power. He will not stand without it. 

I like Sir John Littler nmch ; he keeps up excellent good dis- 
cipline, and is a line fellow. I don't think I over know the sepoys 
so well behaved. We should have little difllcully in the event of a 
war hereafter. The opinion of us ns rulers is greatly changed. 
The only evil is that when wo got u country things go smoothly, 
for the people see the beneht of the change, and are satisfied. But 
as they die ofT, or forget the olden days of trouble and misrule, they 
feel slight twitches from our shoe pinching, and get discontented. 
The Jullundur is going on beautifully. Oust and Lake will, I think, 

turn out good officers ; will never bo worth his salt. Ho is too 

old to learn. Take care of the wee wife. 

A few days later, moved hy the ever-incroasiu" difticuHics 
wliich ho saw in the way of our leaving the country entirely to 
itself, hut still most anxious to avoid annexation, John Lawrence 
came gradually round to the idea of our managing the country 
for the young Maharaja till ho came of age. 

Soptvmbor 8, 

I am convinced tliat matters cannot bo carried on if wo leave 
the countty. The only plan which is both just and politic, so far 
as I can sec my way, is that we pul the country in chancery — that 
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is, manage it until the boy Maharaja arrive at years of discretion. 
This would be agreeable, I believe, to the chiefs. 


The freedom with which, in other letters, he describes the 
rascality which was going on around him, and e.\iiresses his 
opinion of it, seems to have given some otYeiice to his brother, 
and, possibly, also in higher quarters still, sind he tints defends 
himself : — 

September 13. 


My clear Hal, — Edwardes starts to-niglit, and will ho at Juminoo 
on the ir>th. I hope Lmnsden will be back in a couple of day.s, for 
the miscellaneous work of the town is full as much as one man can 
do. 1 have written to-day a short letter to Government. I have 
given as few opinions as possible. However, many of the facts 
are literally opiniotts, and that, too, the opinions of others. 1 have 
been looking over my letters, and do not see any greater variety iti 
my opinions than a man .should be allowed in politics. If no margin 
is allowed, one would have a difficult job. I said I thought that the 
haja's great difficulty was the chiefs, and that if be could manage 
them be might do. So I think now ; but lie lias not done this. and. 
what is worse, has not done what he might in other respects. 1 
feel convinced now’ that he will fail ; but his failure will uri.se from 
his own dcliciencies, and not from exterior inlluencts. He is, in 
some respects, anxious to do well, but takes the wrong course, and 
instead of meeting advice w’ith argument, simply tells lies. Like an 
ostrich, ho thinks if his head is hidden all the rest of his body is 
covered; so he thinks that if we don’t know what he does all will 
go well. 1 suppose this Kashmere uflFair will alter the policy of our 
Government towards tho Pimjab. I am getting very fair returns of 
the revenue to-day. I have got about twenty lacs. In a week moic 
I shall have them all. 

Should we find it necessary to take the counto’ the plan will ho 
to make a separate arrangement with Dewan Moolraj, and allow 
him to continue Dewan under us. He pays the SikJis twenty-one 
lacs and keeps up a large army. We can get no returns in detail 
for that country, for none have ever been rendered. It is said to 
yield him forty lacs at least. As he would no longer require the 
same army, he could afford to pay us thirty lacs without difficulty. 
He had agreed, I understand, to give twenty-six when Jowahir Sing 
was killed. An arrangement of this kind would, I think, simplify 
matters if we take the Punjab. I am not advocating that policy, 
but the contrary. I am only thinking how we could manage if wo 
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tlo. I am still lianl at work, never moving off my chair for ten 
hours a day. I really do not know what would become of this 
country if tlicy had not me to look after it. 


W itli what fliiiikness and ability John Lawrence laid his 

% 

\ icws on these and similar subjects before Goverinnent, and 
w hat a statesnmn-like grasp he showed even then of (piestions 
which one day would become ImrnitiR rpiestions, and which In* 
Would himself have th<‘ chief responsibility of deciding, an ex- 
tract frf)m a long and elaborate despatch, dated September 11, 
will imlient«-. 


I'ccling convinced tliat such must be the re.sult of Goveniment 
either withdrawing the army or maintaining it at Lahore under tlie 
present system, it is perhaps stepping beyond tin- line of my duty to 
suggest a jvmedy. At the risk of such being the opinion. 1 would 
recommend for the consideration of the llight Honourable the 
Governor-Gimeral. the expediency of Government undertaking tlie 
management of the country in trust for the young Maharaja until 
he arrives at manhood. It will not, I venture to say. be politic, it 
will not be just, that we leave it to fall into anarchy. It w ill not, I 
conceive, be eventually popular with the Sikhs, who are strongly 
national, that we take the country ourselves. Those who would feel 
the advantages of our rule, who estimate the blessings of security to 
life and properly, of perfect toleration to religion, of our encournge- 
im-nt of trade and agriculture, would no doubt rejoice ; but there 
are many powerful classes who cannot fail to be inimical to our rule. 
Such are the chiefs and gi-eat holders of rent-free lands, the priests 
of both pi'rsuasions, Hindu and Mohammedu)), and. in particular, 
alt pco|de who live by service. To them our system affords mit the 
mean.s of livelihood, or, if it docs, it is not in the way they have 
livi'd. 

Our very existence, in my judgment, depends on our gradvially 
reducing the power and consequence of the chiefs of a country, and 
even when wo grant them their jagheers for life wo curtail their 
power, by uhligiug to submit to rule.s and systems those who liavo 
never hitherto recognised any law hut their own will and pleasure. 
I'lider the native system a jagheerdar is a little sovereign w'ith the 
powers of life and death. He collects the revenues, lovics customs, 
holds courtsof justice— in short, ho is the baron of olden time. So 
long as he keeps well with the court, or has power to resist it, ho is 
irresponsible to man. But all tins changes under our rule ; Ho 
can only collect his revenue according to law ; hois prohibited from 
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seizing liis people's cattle or their oliihlien, aiul ho is aiTaigiied iind 
punished for acts which, but a short time before, he coininittod witli 
impunity. Can he be otherwise tlian dissatisfied witli our rub'? 
In the same way the soldier longs for native rule. He is not tit or 
inclined for our service. His trade is gone ; he is too old or lazy 
to learn a now one. Crowds of irregular horse and footmen arc 
throwni out of employment and swell the number of the discontented. 
Even the men of the pen complain. The large fortunes which tliey 
accumulated under the native system are not to be had under ours. 
Tlie collector of a district, the clerk of an oftice of account, who, 
under us, will, by steady conduct and hard work, rise from twenty 
to two hundred rupee.s a month, will, in the Punjab, if he is a clever 
fellow, accumulate lacs. Imamuddin, now the rebel Governor of 
Kashmere, whose father began with notliing, basin the course of ten 
years accumulated a crore of rupees. . . . Even those who benefit 
most under our rule are seldom satisfied. They forget the evils of 
days which have gone by, and only feel the potty annoyances of 
those now passing. Merchants and bankers who, under onr rnle, 
make rapid fortunes and may he said to live and flourish untaxed, 
are often loud in their complaints on the most trivial and even 
unreasonable suhject.s. I mention this, lest we may he led away 
by the feeling which certainly, so far as 1 can judge, generally 
exists among most classes in the Punjab in favour of our assuming 
the sovereignty of the country. 


Day by <lay John Lawrenci- was in the hahit of receiving 
visits from the leading Sirdars — each one of them at deutlly 
feud with the Ilegent and with most of liis brother Sirdars, and 
each liaving selfish views of his own to serve ; and from these 
interviews, using the powers of discernment whieh long inter- 
course with the natives in the Delhi district liad given him, he 
managed to pick up a comph-ti’ knowhrdge of all the twists and 
turns of the tortuous policy of the Lahore Government, an<l 
of all the conflicting iiitere.sts winch were represented in the 
Durbar. He met duplicity, not by counter-duplicity, hut, as 
lie invariably did, by the most ahsoluti* straightforwardness, 
and then, us ever in our dealings witli the natives of India, 
from the ill-omened negotiations of Clive with Omichund, down 
to those of Lord Lytton with Shere Ali,ithafl been straightfor- 
wardness and not duplicity, statesmanship and not diidomaoy, 
which, wherever it has been employed, has turned out to be 
the best policy in the cud. 
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.Toliii Lawvcnro's lottors to (lovcrnmont contain a Knllory 
of j^ortiaits. <lrn\vn from the lif*-, of every lendinpc Sin" nt 
I,!ilioro: and space alone forbids my roprodnein" them liere. 
When Lai Sin", who was the chief actor in all the court 
amours, and scandals, and intrijines. came to see -Tohn Law- 
rence. he hmnd. to his e xtreme surprise, that his host hnew 
as much about them as he did himself. U was the story of 
Ihnhadad and Elisha over a"ain. ‘The prophet that is in 
Israel.’ said the servants of the puzzled King of Syria to their 
master. ‘ tellcth th.' King of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bedchamber.’ In vain did the Kegent f|uostion 
liis servants as to the means by xvhieh -Tohn Lawrence knew 
everything that was going on. •/«» J.imm snh JoitL, 
(knows .-verything) had been the spontam-ous exclamation of 
tlie native of Paniput twelve years before, and Man T.arenssub 
janta ’ was the only explanation that coubl be ollered now to 
(heir bewildered master by the servants of the palace nt luihore. 

A few short quotations from his letters will illustrate what 
I have said as to his knowledge of all that was going on inside 
the palace and outside of it. The Mahnrani had freipient 
(piarrels and freipient reconciliations with Lnl Sing, her lovm-. 

• In n transport of rage,’ at some fancied neglect of his, 

she seized a jug of water and sent it nt his head. Old Mungln, 
iu-ariu" the row. and not knowing what it might proceed from, gave 
(he alarm, and when the Indies of the household rushed m. they saw 
(lie Ibiju escaping across the ten-nco with his broken head. He was 
vi-ry melancholy that dav, and could cat no food ; they have, however, 
since made it all up. . . . Yesterday an Afghan stabbed a woman 
of tlio town in some dispute, then a tailor who seized bint, and llien 
wounded himself. Ho is dead ; the other two arc not expected to 
live Tito Raja is more at homo nt such intrigues than other 

matters of public weal. No one in the Punjab will support him 
but the Maharaui. and she against her better judgment. Ho 
rubbed her all over with rose-wator. so tlio • Court Circular* tolls 
me on the day of the Dussehra. People have an idea hero that the 
llnia is our creature. I have repeatedly told them the very words 
you use in your lettor-namoly. that wo appointed Inm because the 
Kaiii Bolected him. I boliovo the Raja is more afraid of mo than 
anyono, and yet I feel I can do little. ... I attended Bbai Ram 
Sing’s funeral yesterday, accompanying the body to the place of 
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cremation. People say he has left fifty lacs of rupees, a lai '^e ponion 
of which was conveyefl to Benares previous to hostilities lut akin^ 
out. It is usual on these occasions to wrap the hofiy in Kaslnnei i' 
.shawls, which are bjirnt with it. None of his wives or heirs would 
produce the necessary number, though it is said the Bhai lias left 
many hundred ; at last the Piaja gave three. Dowan .Moolrnj onr. 
and the family three old ones. So much for accmnulnting wealth 
at the expense of one's honour and honesty, that a man's greedy 
heirs may deny a triflo at the funeral ! . . . The day Moolraj 
took his leave privately, he personally renewed the offer which he 
made through his vakil. I told him that Sahibs never took bribes 
or presents. This appeared to .sui*priso him ; and he asked mo 
rather pointedly if none of us did so. I said, ‘ Not one in a 
hundred, and that one is not worth bribing ; for. depend on it . ho 
has neither influence nor cliaracter.’ Ho seemed puzzled a good 
deal, and told me tliat ho had hitherto hud little to do with us. and 
that for the future he was our fast friend, and ready to do our 
bidding. 

The K(-noral conclusion arrived at by John Latvronce, ns the 
result of hi.s daily interviews and of his acute observation, was 
not complimentary or reassuring, but it was true. ‘ 'J'liere is 
not, in niy judgnu-nt, the slightest trust to he jilacod i]i any 
persoii or any party h(*re. There is an niter want of truth 
and honour in all ; every man is ready to plot, to intrigue, to 
eahal against his neighhour — there is no oath and no bond 
which they will not take, and take in order to he the better 
able to deceive.’ 

^Vhile there were these chronic and ever-increasing causes 
for dissatisfaction in the Piinjah proper, the iniquitous 
arrangement by which Kaslimere and its ill-fated inhabitants 
were to he transferred without their consent, ns though they 
were so many logs of wood, to Golnb Ring, a 3>ogra Ilajiioot, 
who had nothing in common \Yith them, was not running 
smoothly, and at one time threatened to involve us in serious 
military operations. There was a feud of long standing 
between Imainuddm, the existing I’uler of Knsbmere tinder 
the Lahore Durbar, and Golab Ring, whom we had iirnctically 
bound ourselves to put in his jdace. Willing to give up so 
luci'ative a post to no one, least of all to his private foe, 
and secretly encouraged, as we discovered shortly afterwards. 
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l.y Lul Sin;:, who had hta-)i a party to thi- arran«iin('nl. Ima- 
mmidin n-fuscd to ohi-y thi- orders «)f the Dmhar, pu-lu-d a 
♦piai-n l with one* of the cliit f othcers wlio had been deputed tc» 
take ov« r the eountry. killed him. and drove otV his troops. 

lneense<l at the hreaeh of the treaty, and fearing where- 
nnto these things nh-'ht ktow, land Ilardinse. through tln' 
inedimu of John Ijiiwrc-nee. ejilled perein)»torily on the Purhar 
tofullil its ohlisations and drive out Iniamuddin. 'rhel>urhar 
at first alTected todishi-lievi- the story. They made exeiisis, 
and procrastinated as best they could. Ihit John Lawrence 
was (inn, and compelle<l them to tlo what was naturally so 
ilistasteful to them. ‘ Tej Siii".* he says, ‘has been loth to 
marcji. I hMieve he is an arrant coward, and. hut for us, 
would not move an inch. I went and comforted him. telling 
him In- would earn a <»reat name and our favour with \«-ry 
little trouble,' 

At la^t s<‘Ven thousaml Sikks wer«> collected together ami 
crossed the Ihivi under John's own eye. 

I saw tho\)nst corps crossiu}; early this inorning lOclolier ‘ii. 
'i'Jic Sikhs pat their men over a river with fp-entor facility than oui-s 
do. The men went readily cnouKh. but I had to <lrivc the Sirdars 
rc«ulnily out of the city, 'fhe men behaved exceedingly well. I 
had not the slightest trouble with them. The Sirdars behaved 
equally ill : a more wretched set of fellows I never saw. Ihmjoru 
Sing and ©lie or two othor.s have not yet started ; they are looking 
out for jMod omens, and 1 .send a sowar twice a day to inquire 
whether they are propitious. 

Mut tin- sight of military movements roi\sed. us always, 
John's military instincts. The old ambition, repri-ssed by his 
sister and by the force of circumstances, was still strong within 
hhn threw out a feeler on the subject to his friend 




Octobe r 3. 


If (Itjlitfnmont wish it, I should bo delighted to go up to Sealkote, 
or with Tej Sing, T should like nothing better. 1 wish I had the 
command ; 1 would soon settle our friend the Sheikh. Ihtt Lord 
Ilardinge may think that soldiering is not my business, and perhaps 
I cannot do better than stay here and keep the Durbar in onler. 
Nothing will be done by them without our constraining them to 
do it. 

Meanwhile John Lawrence wris reluctantly coming to the 
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conviction that the Sheikh Iniainvuldin was all the tinn- acting 
under secret instructions from Lajiore : an<l if so. Lai Sing 
would, of course, do his best to thwart the expedition and even 
reverse its object. So it was arranged that Henry Lawn-nce 
should return from Simla, and. accompanying the Sikh army 
with a small force of his own, should endeavour to keep it up 
to the mark. HCi-bert Edwardes was to do the same with (xolab 
Sing, who, as it seemed, was anxious to meet with opposition 
that he might have the better excuse for plundering his new 
subjects. "We had, indeed, little reason to be proud of our 
nominee. ‘ "Well known as he is, both in -Tullundur Jind 
Lahore,’ says John Lawrence, ‘ nobody has ever yet been 
heard to say a word in his favour.’ — ‘He is the worst native 
I have overcome in contact with,' says Herbert Edwardes, who 
was closeted with him daily, ‘ a bad king, a raiser, and a liar.' 
— ‘ He is avaricious and cruel by nature,’ says a third witness 
— who had the best opportunities of judging — ‘ deliberately 
committing the most horrible atrocities for the purpos<‘ of 
investing his name with a horror which shall keep down all 
thoughts of resistance to his power.’ ' Such was the man 
whom, as ill luck would have it, it was our business now to 
l»lacc by means of Sikh arms, against the wishes of the Sikhs, 
ajul, h fort 'um, against the wishes of his hapless subjects that 
were to be, on tl'3 throne of the loveliest country in the world. 
And poor Henry Lawrence, who. from the most chivalrous 
but mistaken of motives, had been led into atlvocating the. 
aiTangerae'.it, often found himsc-lf very hard p»»t to it to 
defend ‘ his friend Golab,’ as Jedin humorously calls him, 
from the candid criticisms of his best friends, and from the 
scruples of his own conscience. It was an unpalatable business 
enough, and the only consolation was that the Sheikh whom he 
was to displace was little butter : ‘ ambition, pride, cruelty, and 
intrigue, strangely mixed up with indolence, effeminacy, volup- 
tuousness, and timidity ’ — those were the chief characteristics, 
as drawn by one who knew him well, of Imamuddin. There 
was little indeed to choose between tbein. ‘ If Golab Sing 
flayed a chief alive,’ says John Lawi'oncc, ‘ Imamnddin boiled 
a Pundit to death : they are certainly a pair of amiables.’ 

* Quoted by Edwin Arnold in iiis 0 / Lord Daihout^ir, vol. i. j». 33. 
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Tin- I'Xpeditioii, whfu it wsis oiicv fiiirly launclicd under 
IJenry Lawvi'nce’.s guidiince. Went well enoii”h. Tie knew lliiit 
ili( re was treaeliery rampant la liind liini at Lahore, and that 
it uas lurking amoiif' the troops who ac-coinpanicd liini. But 
a whisper in the ear of Jjal Sing’s vakil tliat if aught happeiu d 
to him, lus brother .Tohu, whosi' forei' of character Lai knew 
loo wt‘11, would innnediat(’ly oeeiipy the fort, put Lai Sing 
iiimself into eonfinemeiil, and sei/e the person of the y»)ung 
Maliaraja, renioveil all <lang«-r fiann that cpiarter. Jl*nrv 
Lawrence’s own force of will and energy did the r« st. Ima- 
niuddiu .sun'ender<-d at tiu' veryiiionieiit when tlu- Sikli troops 


who had ln'en sent agaiiist him wt re (h-hating whether lliey 
shouhl not go over to his side, and all parties laduriied ainieahly 
to Laluu'e. where the Slieikh. who had not presented any 
halanee-sheet for years, was to give an account of his steward- 
sliip, to pay up anil ilisliand his troops, and to justify his hostili’ 
acts. \\ illing to act on Lai Sing’s instructions wliile it suited 
his own purposes to do so, Innunuddin had no intention of suf- 
fering for him in silence, and on the way down to Lahore he pro- 
duced the secret orders on which lie had all along been acting. 

'I he real otTeiuler, the Begent Lai Sing, was now, on 
Di'cemher 2, hrouglit to trial hefori- his own ministers and 
the leading Sirdars, in the presence of live Jtritish Com- 
missioners— Sir Frederick Currie, Sii- Jolm Littler, Colonel 
(loldie, and llie two Lawrences. It was a gi-eat slate trial. 


striking enough in its antecedents, its surroundings, and its 
results. 'I'lie i)roduction in court of tlie papers signed hy I^al 
Sing himself, his lame denials. Ins condeniuation Itv his own 
ministers, his solemn dejiosition, the outhur.st of grief on the 
jiart of the ^^aharani when she learned that she was to part 
for ever not only with her vizier hut her lover, tljo departure 
of Lai Sing as a prisoner from llie tent which he had entered 
as a prince, and his removal, without a drop of bloodshed or a 
symptonj of a riot, from the Sikh capital to the British frontier 
station of I'erozepore, — these wore some* of the sensational 
incidents in the trial. 

But the consequences were even more romai kable. For the 
council of eight Siidai s who assumed the government in Lai 
Sing’s place, when they found that we were determined to leave 
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the comitry unless our control was to be complete — in f)ther 
words, unless the wliole administration of the Punjab was miI)- 
mittcd to the supervision of the British Resilient, who was to ac t 
through the Durbar, and when the young Maharaja caim of age 
was to restore to it its absolute independence — the whole )»ody of 
Sirdars and ‘ pillars of the state,' fifty-one in number came an<l, 
without one dissentient voice, implored us to remain on our own 
terms. And thus, by the treaty of Byrowal, in accordance with 
the wishes of the chiefs themselves, and the assent, however 
grudgingly given, of the Queen mother, Henry Lawrence found 
himself installed for eight years the supreme ruler of the Punjab. 

Thc! new arrangement gave him something like free scope 
for his energy and philanthropy. Hitherto he had la-en 
bound hand and foot, and could only ofter advice to tliosc 
who had stopped their ears, or could do so if thc advice given 
was unpleasant. Henceforward he was invested by treaty ‘ with 
an unlimited authority’ in every department of the state, 
and he forthwith drew around him a band of assistants who 
were united to him by bonds of personal attachment and sym- 
pathy, the like to which has never been seen in India. The 
names of George Lawrence, Hc-rbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, 
Edward Lake, James .\bbott, Arthur Cocks, Lewin Bowring, 
Harry Lumsdem, Reynell Taylor, George Macgi'egor, Richard 
Pollock, and John Becher, have every one of them bi'come more 
or less historical, and most of them will occur repeatedly in the 
course of this biogi’aphy. They worked now with a will under 
Henry Lawrence to remedy the worst abuses of the Sikh ad- 
ministration, in thc generous hope that the last extremity of 
annexation might be avoided. They worked with equal devotion 
when that annexation had become an accomplished fact, and 
when their beloved chief had become the head of the Punjab 
Board of Administration. When the Board was broken up, re- 
cruited by a goodly number of men who were almost as much 
attracted by the widely difi'erent gifts of the younger as they 
themselves had been by those of the elder brother, they worked 
on with undiminished zeal under John Lawrence as Chief 
Commissioner. ^Vlien the Mutiny broke out they were still to 
stand shoulder to shoulder — if such a phrase may be used of 
men who were hundreds of miles apart, and who rarely looked 
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upon a white faee — wt-ie to eiirry on the administration of the 
province as if it were in a time of pvcfovind peace, and to furnisli 
tile means of crushing the danger far heyond its limits. And, 
once more, they have ruled since* then, in one shape or another, 
in the most widely scattered posts and with the most signal 
succe ss, nearly the whole* of India. 

'I'he* tre*aty of Byrowal, which gave Ile'iiry Lawrence so 
splemlid a position, e-nahled his hrotlmr .Tohn to reteirn at 
le*ngth to his proper charge; in the Julhindur Doah. Moved 
hy atfeetion feu* Ins brother, and hyhis puhlie spirit, he had for 
nine' long months cut himse lf off from his wife and family, and 
lim ing live* of thi*m from August to I)ece*mher — had thrown 
himself nngruelgingly into the work at Lalmre*. But he* liael l)e e n 
chafing u!ide*r the* ri-straints and the hopelessness eif the* task 
im)tose*d upon him ; all the* more so hecause* lie was conscious 
tlial his assistants at Julhindur, being new to their wink, could 
not. with all their ze*al, be* eijual to duties which would have 
laxi*d the abilities eif the most e*xpe rieiu*od heatls in the North- 
West. 

Lahore is not a satisfactory place (ho had written to Currie ns 
fur back as November I ) ; I shall not bo sorry when 1 am allowed 
to b'ave it. Pray let me know if I may 1*011^11 to Iho JuUuudur 
when the Sheikh is well in hand, and uiy brother comes back. 

I am ready to do what (lovormuent wants, Imt, persouully. 1 prefer 
my work there. It is a now* country, and my assistants need looking 
after; and I want to put my stamp on it, that in after times people 
may look back and recall my Itnj with satisfaction. No portion of 
onr Kiuplre promises belter than it does. 

It was a bold wish, or rather a prophecy : one of those 
jnegnaiit prophecies which, when uttered by such a man, 
tend to bring about their own fulhlment. It was fuHilled, not 
in tin* Jullnndnr Doab alone, where, within two years of the 
time when the words were written, Jolin Lawrence found 
that, while war was raging in all other parts of the Punjab, 
he was able to preserve almost unbroken peace ; nor, again, 
ill the wider field of the Punjab alone, where his name is 
still i)u' name which stands absolutely hy itself as a ruling 
power among the natives, — hut, in its measure also, over the 
w hole of India. Almost as I write these words (May 21, 1880) 
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T see quoted in the ‘Times’ the letters of several Indian 
Ihijas, wIjo, thouf'h they were iinconnected with any of the 
provinces directly ruled by him, send their contributions to 
the ‘ Lawrence Memorial Fund,’ accompanied by glowing 
tributes to his worth. One of them — the Kaja Sheoraj Sin" 
of Kashipore — uses these memorable words : ‘ We have learned 
with deep regret the lamentable death of Lord Lawrence, the 
ablest and wisest of the rulers India ever had. His impartial 
justice and wise administration are so deeply impressed on 
our hearts that they can scarcely be effaced. It must be 
our duty, therefore, to jaiy our tribute of honour to tin* 
memory of so eminent a statesman, who restored peace to our 
country and happiness to its people in one of its most critical 
moments, and strengthened the ties of the union of Knghind 
with India by the display of unparalleled wisdom, foresight, 
justice, and courage.’ Was ever the wish of a young man 
that he might ‘ put his stamp on the country,’ and that ‘ the 
natives might in after times look back u[Jon his Haj with 
satisfaction ’ more abundantly, more triumphantly, realised ? 

When John Lawrence got back to Jullumhir he fouml the 
settlement of *the revenxie actively progn-ssing undi*r the 
supervision of George Christian, a young man on whom he 
had cast a covetous eye at Lahore; as one capable of great 
things. The first notice of him I find in the papers before 
me is at the time when Imnmuddin had just surrmulercd and 
was returning amicably with xis — too amicably, as Christian 
thought — to Lahore, and is highly characteristic of the writer. 
' Christian,’ says Jolin Lawrence, ‘ is going about asking, “ Is no 
one to be hanged 9 ” and seems melancholy that echo answers, 
“ No one.’” And the advice John Lawrence gives him before 
entering on his settlement work is even more characteristic : 
‘ I expect to be in Jullundur by December at the latest, but 
should I not, mind you assess low ; if you don’t I shall be your 
enemy for life; and indeed, what is worse, you will be your 
own. Let nothing tempt you to assess high.’ George Darnes, 
another very able officer, wliose Report on Kangra I have already 
quoted, was appointed at the same time to the revenue settle- 
ment in that district, while Gust and Lake and Hercules Scott 
were rapidly losing the only reproach that could fairly be 
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Irvcllcd fit them — the only repronch which is sure always to 
iiK'iul — that of youth and im-xpcrieiico. 

Hut Jolm Ljiwronci- now found himself face to face with 
tlu* <,n\'at difticulty which was to meet him aj^ain in tlio 
Punjiil) — the tii'atment of the feiulatories of the dispossessed 
fjovirnment. What was the quistion, and liow did ho deal 
with if? It will he well to nuike the case as clear sis possililc 
at once, and to put it, ais iicavly as may he. in John Lsiwrence’s 
own words. 

Most of the land in the Jullundur Doah, as in other jiarts of 
the runjsih, was held hy lajihei-rdars, or femhitories. of the Sikh 
conquerors wlm laid onsteil tlie Mojiul. Tlu- wholi* territory 
hail been ceded hy the treaty of rmritsur to the Ihatish 
(lovernmont. and it w>is within our rifilit as conqiu-rors, due 
regard being had to justice and policy, to deal with it as we 
thought best. It was, of course, necessary that the province 
should pay the cost of its occupfition and maimgement, anil 
the question now was how this end could be best secured. 
It was impossible to increase the land tax, the great source 
of revi-nue in India, for its incidence was already too lieavy 
for the scanty means of the masses. In fact, we had already 
largely reducid it. Tliere seemed therefore to be only one 
course open to us, and that was to reduce the holdings, of 
the feudatories. Most of them had held their liefs on condi- 
tion of military or general, or, sometimes, of religious, service. 


All need for such arrangements Iiad now gone by, jind John 
Lawrence usi-d to reply with somewhat brusque frankness to 
petitions which jileaded for the retention of their privileges : 
‘ Wo want neither your soldiers nor your prayers, and cannot 
alTord to pay you for them.’ Accordingly, all these services 
were commuted into a money pajinent ; the liefs were pro- 
portionately reduced and the remainder maintained — the older 
grants in perpetuity to male heirs, the more recent grants 
for the lives of the jiarties who were in possession. 

Some hardsliip was undoubtedly inllicted and some ill- 
feeling generated by these measures, and it is much to be 
regretted that it was so. But it is equally certain that there 
was nothing essentially unjust in them, still less anything 
unjust according to native ideas. No native dynasty ever sue- 
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coeded another without making short work of its j)r<‘<h'e«‘>>or's 
grants. .Vliove all, it is clear that the clningi- was al)solut» ly 
necessarv in the interest of the masses. Tin- country — and by 
the country it must always ho remembered 1 mean the whole 
hulk of its population, each one of whom, if you prick him, 
must needs bleed — could not afford to jiay for two systc-ms 
of goyernment — one our own, based on regular establishnu-nts 
and money j)ayinents ; the other based on feudal service 
hupported by large territorial possessions. .‘Ml these feudatori«-s, 
although many of them were actually holding liefs on our 
.side of the Sutlej and were under our protection, had joined 
the Sikh army when it inyaded o»ir territory in (juest of lu-w 
acquisitions. If it was fair to depriye the Punjab Goyernnu-nt 
of a large tract of country, for haying inyade*! British territory : 
it was eipially fair that its feudatories should bear their share 
of the eons(Mjuences. Our mode of dealing with them was 
certainly more liberal than any wliich they themselyes wo\>bl 
haye meted out to a people whom they had eoiKjuered. In 
particular, it was much more lil)eral than that with whieh 
Jhnijeet Sing himself had treated the chi»-fs of the Punjah 
j)lains whom he had subdued. In any ease, our measures 
wiu'c- justilied by success. The great feudatories suhmitt*’<l, 
us a bf)dy, to their altered circumstances, without opposition 
and with a good grace, and, what is more rennirkahh-, though 
treated with less indulgence than the chiefs of tin* adjoining 
hills, and though urged by them to rise against us in tlu- 
s<'Cond Sikh war, with one single exception, they all refused 
to do so. And this one exception only served to prove the rule, 
for it was that of the Bedi Bikruma Sing, the high priest 
of the Siklis and the special patron of female infanticide ! 

But as this matter is important, and as the difference of 
ojiinioii upon it between the elder and the younger brother 
was ultimately to become so vital, John Lawrence shall put 
his case in his own words. Here is a letter to Sir Frederick 
Currie, dated October 17, 181G, whicli indicates his view in a 
narrow compass : — 

I am anxious for your opinion on tho following point. There 
are some five hundred villages in the .Tiilluiidnr, worth about live 
lacs of rupees, which were conquered by different Sikh chiefs 
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?^cvonty or eij’lity yonrs a!?o. In some cases tliree or four, or even 
more, villages are held by one or two persons ; in others, there are 
from five to thirty and forty shareholders. I propose to recommend 
to Government that the possession in all these cases he affirmed 
merely for life, and the shares lapse to Government on the demise 
of each occupant. My brother thinks we ought to maintain them 
for «‘ver. subject to a certain payment. What do you say? These 
are not private properties, but alienations of the Government 
rights, 'riiey won them by the strong hand ; they have now for- 
feited tliem by the same law by which they held them, namely, that 
of the sword. Why should we give up the (.Jovennnent right? I 
see no policy in .so doing ; politically these people will never sup- 
port us. and to the country they are a perfect incubus. Why not 
let them gn'adualiy fall in. and let the descendants of these con- 
4jiu>rors return to the plough whence their fathers came ? What 
increases the dilficiilty is, that by the Hindu law of inheritance 
these lands will be divided into infinitesimal portions gradually, 
and as tlie occupants are not proprietors, they will not become 
p«-tty yeomen cultivating their own lands, but beggarly gentlemen, 
too proud to work and unwilling to starve. You cannot remedy 
this by entailing the property on the eldest son, for in that case 
where you please one you put up the backs of ten, besides going 
against custom and precedent. Kunjeet Sing was gradually getting 
rid of all these feudal lords. If you think that the heirs have 
rights, why not allow them so many years’ purchase for their rights 
directly the division comes below one village? 

Hurd as was Jolni Lawrence’s work in the Trnns*Sntlej 
States, ho hy no inean.s wished to lessen it : and, hearing that 
it was jnoposed hy Government to lessen that of his hrother 
Commissioner, Colonel Mackeson, in the Cis-Sutlej States, l)y 
uiipointing a sessions judge, who would take the civil eases 
otl' his hands, he wrote to Elliot, Secretary to Government, 
protesting vigorously against a project — the separation of the 
civil from the revenue work — which he believed to be fraught 
with serious consequences to India. 

I want no such personage as a sessions judge hero. I have not 
a bit too much work, though I have plenty of it. I have a great 
objection to the civil and revenue work being separated. A regular 
civil court plays the very deNil. Its course of procedure is ruinous 
to the tenures of the country, for the agriculturists cannot fight 
their causes in that court. It is ruining the people in the North* 
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West Provinces, and will do the same wherever it is iiitro<luce<l. 
We are getting on capitally here. This. I think, will prove tlu- put- 
teni district of the North-West, and will pay Goveniment fainonsly 
if you do not let off too many jagheers. 

In July 1847 John Lawrence came down to Julluinlur to 
hold these same sessions and appeal courts, and it was while 
he wa.s engaged in this work, in a building which lay at some 
<listanc.e from the city and treasury, that a ‘ cow riot ’ occurred, 
which must have brouglit vividly hack to his mind one of the 
most striking incidents of his early career. The Hindus, who, 
under Sikli rule, had been accustomed to a system of strict 
]>rotection for their sacred animal, came in gi-eat numbers to 
the court-house in which Hercules Scott, the Assistant-Com- 
missioner, was presiding, to protest against the orders which 
had recently been issued allowing cows to be slaughtered for 
food. Scott refused to interfere, whereupon some fifteen 
hundred of them rushed excitcdl3- to the Commissioner's 
court, surrounded the house, and, when John Lawrence fold 
them that the order was the Governor-Generars and eouhl 
not be rescinded, they lu*oke out into open violence. His 
servants were attacked and beaten, fifteen mounted sowars 
who attempted to disperse them were pullecl off their horses, 
and John Lawrence himself, on coming out, was pelted with 
stones. He ordered up a company of sepoys from the civil 
treasm’y, and their soubadar, seeing a dense and excited mob 
gathered around the house, while the troopers were being 
mauled and the lives of the Europeans were in danger, halted 
his men and gave the order to ‘ fix bagnets 1 ’ The sound was 
too much for the malcontents. They broke and fled, and the 
danger w’as over. In revenge, to make the parallel with John 
Lawrence’s earlier experience more complete, they' closed all 
the shops iri the bazaar and suspended business for some weeks. 
But no further harm came of it, nor was it necessary hero for 
John Lawrence, as he had done on the previous occasion, to 
act the part of purveyor-general. 

The time passed away pleasantly enough with John 
Lawrence, as he saw his work in the Jullundur Doab growing 
under his hand. But in August he was obliged to leave it 
again and go on the same thankless errand to Lahore. The 
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strain of tlu- work hi tlio Punjnh. with the full powers which 
now l»cl(m‘'c<l to him, h:ul heen too imuh for the evir active, 
yi't Ion;* since ovcrwron<;ht. frame <•!' Henry Lawrence. Sup- 
]iortc(l hv liis ahle assistants, anil stiniulateil hy the tielil 
for iis« fulness which the new powers (Mimmitted to him had 
seemed to opi-n up. he had thrown liimself durinj; the last seven 
months — three of tlieni the hottest in tin- yiar- -with headlong 
ardour int(» liis work. To reilnce the ovirj'rown army, which 
hehire tlu' Sutlej caiuiiaij^n had hien Ho.OOO stron}», t<) the 
nmderate numlu'r of some *20, 000 ; to secure for the dischart;<‘d 
.soldiers their arrears of pay and induce them to return to peace- 
ful avocations ; to suhji'ct those who remained to strict discipline 
and Vet, l>v p.’iyiii” them iiunetually, to make them contenti’il 
with their lot; to striki* off the most ohnoxions taxes, ami 
moderat<‘ ami eiiualisc- thosi- whieh were retained ; to compel 
Ihe tax-oatherers of the Khalsn, the‘orticial locusts’ of the 
land, to ilisj'orye their ill-”otten j’ains, and to ensure that the 
money paid in to tluun in future should reach the puhllc 
treasury : to intrmlnce a very simple penal code wliicli shouhl 
lie ailaptial to the wants ami to the intelli^ience of the people, — 
these* wi*re some of the objects which Henry Lawrence juit 
hefon* himself, ami which In* had alremly done somethint* 
towards securing;. In onler to prepare the way for the code, 
he had summoned to liuhore, just before his health cave way, 
fifty Sikh heails of villages, who, after sitting there in Holi*mn 
eonelavi* for some months, were to reduce the unwritten 
customs and morals of the people to a written law, which was 
at onci* to r<*form ami pi-rpetuate them.* 

The ‘ unlimited authority ’ given to Henry Lawrence by 
treaty, of course he had found, in practice, to be limited I'uough. 
b’or it was a part of the programme to work as far ns possibli* 
through the Durbar, almost every member of whom, as he 
would Inn e himself admitted, was alike venal and selfish, while 
the (jneen-molher, who had, from the Jirst, chafed at the inter- 
ference of the Jiritish, was not likely to he more friendly now 
that they had torn away her lover from her. This ‘ Hindu 
Messalina,’ as Lord Ilardinge and Herbert Edwardes, justly or 
xmjustly, call her, soon indeed consoled herself for the loss of 

• KuyoV Stdfkejt of Knylihh vol. ii. p. 207* 
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an old favonrito, by budin" new ones, and it was not loner 
before her slave j»irl, Muiigala, was detectc'd carryiii” trea>^on- 
able messages to Lai Sing an<l to Moolraj, tlie powerful and 
sc'mi-indei)endent ruler of Mooltan. At last she put tin- l‘mi?.biiig 
stroke to her iniquities by managing to insult the Kesiib nl. 
the ]\Iinisters, and the whole Durbar, at once. It had be<-n 
arranged that a grand Durbar should be held at which Tej Sing, 
the President of the Council, was to be installe<l as Raja of Seal- 
kote, while sundry decorations were to be bestowed on other 
deserving Sirdars. The astrologers were duly consulted, the 
auspicious day was fixed, and all the chivalry of the moribund 
Khalsa were assembled to take part in the ceremonial. But 
when Tej Sing knelt before the youthful Maharaja to receive 
the saffron spot on the forehead which was to dub him a Raja, 
‘ the little prince proudly folded his arms in token of refusal, 
and dung himself back on his velvet chair with a tutored 
obstinacy which was not to be shaken.’ ‘ 

Such an insult was too great to be ]>ut up with, and Henry 
Lawrence, knowing well that the Maharani had been through- 
out intriguing against his authority, with the full assent and 
consent of the Durbar, decreed the separation of the boy King 
from his unscrupulous mother. She stormed and raved ami 
scratched in vain, and was despatched in a dhoolii* to Shikar- 
pore, twenty miles away, with no gi-cater ditiiculty than Lai Sing 
had been removed before her. Here she became the focus of 
ever fresh and more formidable intrigues, and fresh measures 
of precaution had to be taken against her. About the time of 
the second Sikh war she was transferred to Bimares, where, 
having changed dress with a sempstress^ she escaped to Nepal, 
and thence, after many vicissitudes, to England. 

The removal of the Queen-mother from Laliore was one of 
the last acts of Henry Lawrence as Resident. His health 
failed him, and in August he left for Simla, only returning in 
November for a passing visit, on his wa}' to England. One of 
the most important and very possibly the happiest chapter of 
his life was now closed. He had found at Lahore full scope 
for all his vigour. Ho had had that variety and multiplicity 
of occupation and interests which were as the breath of life to 
' Ariiold'H of lA/rd vol. i* p. 
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him. Of Ji sanpciiino tenii)cramoiit, he was lmoyo<l up hy tlie 
liopo of Biivin<j a native state whose history appealed to many 
of liis finer sympathies and instincts, and of stemming the 
tide <'f annexation which was so soon to swallow up so many 
of the indi'pendent principalities of India. He had been 
compelled to tleal with no huniin;» (juestions of state policy, 
such as wer<‘ to confront him when h(“ returned from Ki^^jland 


to a post <»f still greater dignity and importance, the Presi- 

deuev of the Hoard of ,\dministration of the province which, 

% 

in spit(' of all his I'enerous efforts, it had been found necessary 
to annex. His work had heeii one of pure philanthropy, in 
which it was hardly possible for honourable and iutelliRent 
me n to differ wielelv. He ha<l been surrounded by a band of 
assistants. ‘ eveu-y one of whom was his friend, and most of 
whom had beeai introduceel into the Punjab by him,' and 
shareil with him all his views and sympathies. More than this, 
he had hael tlie help, whenever it was reepiired, of his brother 
.h)hn, a man wlmse arm was as strong as his mnnl was 
massive and nu tliodical and his spirit willing and self-sacri- 
licine. ‘ I'lach of my assistants,’ says Henry Lawrence, ‘was 
a }’ood man. 'I'he nu)st were excellent ofticers. My chief 


help, however, was in my brother .lohn, without whom I innst 
have had difficulty in carrying on. On three different oc- 
casions during my teiniunary absence he took charge for me. 

. . . In various ways he was most useful, and gave me always 
such ladp as only a brother could.’ 

This is an acknowledgment as frank as it is generous; 
and it is well to call pointed attention to it, for some of the more 
thorough-going partisans of Henry — and no man ever had the 
gift of binding his followers to him by ties of more enthusiastic 
loyalty, and so, ns it wore, of forcing them to be thorough-going 
partisans, than he — have complained that John, in his suc- 
cessful administration of the Punjab, reaped the fruits of that 
which he had had little share in sowing. Such was certainly, 
as this letter shows, not the opinion of Henry Lawrence himself. 

Compared with such thorough-going partisans, it has been 
said with equal wit and truth that John was a staunch Henry-ito, 
and Henry a staunch John-ite. The disciples have gone far 
beyond the master, ns there have been Lutherans who have 
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gone far beyond Lullior, and as the Paulicians liavf gone far 
bevond and stnltitied St. Paid. In the matter of timi' aloiH’, 
out of the period of some two years which elapsed between the 
treaty of Umritsur in March 184b, and the outbreak at Mool- 
tan, in April 1848, it sliould he remarked that, while Henry was 
residing at Lahore for some ten months only, John was rai- 
ding there and officiating for him for not less thaii fourteen ; 
while, as regards the work which he managed to get through, 
the letters which I have already quoted will give sufficient 
evidence. The two brothers, it is true enough, differed from 
each other, as men of such different temperaments are sure to 
do, on one or two important and upon several minor matters 
of policy ; hut they were in no sense rivals, in no sense jealous 
of each other. Neither of them ever tried to steal a march 
upon the other. They were faii-ly matched in energ>% in ability, 
and in self-devotion ; and those who would iletnict from the 
one in order to exalt the other would do what would have been 
efiually distasteful to both. 

Finally, that we may estimate aright the hapjiiness of 
Henry during this ns compared with the next and better- 
known period in his life, it must be nunembered that he had 
been working as Resident under a chief who was thoroughly 
congenial to him, a chief as chivalrous, as high-minded, and as 
philanthropic as he was himself, one who wrote to him and to 
whom he wi-ote — as a large budget of correspondence in my 
hands shows — with all the freedom and affection of a brother. 
When he returned, things were to be widely ditferent. For 
Lord Halhousie and he were to be as antagonistic to each 
other as two great and liigh-inincipled men could well be. 
Tlie one was to jar upon the other to an extent which was to 
Ijo fatal to the peace of mind of the more sensitive and ilelicale 
nature. What Henry Lawrence thought of Lord Hardinge 
has been put on record by Henry Lawrence himself in an 
elaborate essay on his administration, and is preserved in the 
edition of his collected essays. What Lord Hardinge thought 
of Henry Lawrence is evident from the feeling which was 
pretty general throughout India, that the Governor-General 
was loo much under his intluence. It was remarked that he 
had planted a ‘ triumvirate of Lawrences ’ beyond the frontiers 
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of British Imlia, aiul was initty much niUa by one of them 
within them. Lord Jlardins*' lU'Csscd his frioiui to accompany 
him to En<;lamL ami, while on his way thither, wrote thus, on 
his behalf, to Sir John llobhouse, the President of the Board 
of Control : — 


"Sly dear Sir Jolm. I am anxious to say a few words to you on 
•A subject which you formerly received with favour. I allude to tlio 
dislinction of K.C.B. for Colonel l.,awrence. 1 have no objects to 
iir"e as rej'ards myself, and his claims are so strong and so just that, 
even if I had. 1 should wish his to take the precodonee. I should bo 
most happy if. on his return to England, he could bo rewarded by 
liiis mark of Her Majesty's favour. Since the war closed, early 
in IHKi, his labours have been incessant and most successful. His 
personal energies, his moral force of character, were admirably 
displayed by leading the Sikh forces into the Kashmore passes in 
ihc‘ autumn of IHJO a force scarcely recovered from mutiny to 
llieir own government and hostility to us ; and he has. since the 
treaty, as you know, administered the govennnent of the Punjab 
with great ability and complete success. This is the last act of 
conscientious dtity towards a most deserving ollicer ; and Ihero is no 
one of the many oflicers wliom 1 have left behind me in India who 
has such good pretensions to the favour of Government as my good 
friend Colonel Lawrence, and there is nothing which you can do for 
me which will give me more pleasure than to see him honoured as 

he deserves. 


This appeal, it need scarcely be added, was favourably 
listened to, and within a montli of his landing in England 
Henry Lawrence received, amiilst general acclamation, the 
(listiiiction he had so well earned, and which his kind friend 
Ilndleston had prognosticated for him from the very begin- 
ning of his Indian career, when ho told his sister that ‘ all hor 
brothers would he sure to do well, but ns for Henry, ho would 
be Sir llenry Lawrence before ho died.’ 



CIIAPTEK X. 


THE SECOND SIKH WAU. 18-18. 

'1'he sfcoiKl piolongccl rcsitlenct* of John Lawrence, wliile 
actin'? for his hrotlier at Lahore, may he elisniisscd with 
Krealor hrevity tlinn the first ; for the picture wliich I liave 
endeavoured to draw of the one may, uiiitotin niutninlin, to a 
Sreat extent, serve for the otlier also. The hanishnu-nt of Lai 
Sing and of the (^ueen-iuother liad removed some of the chief 
causes of anxiety. But tlie more chronic difficulties, the 
venality and the .selfishness, the intrigues and the empty 
«-X( he<juer of the Sirdars, through whom the Hesident was 
hound to work, were the same as ever. 'I'hey offi-red a passi^•e 
resistance to the possibly over-active efforts winch were made 
to improve them in European fashion ; and it was more 
difficult for a man of John Lawrence's temperament to suh- 
mit with e<iuanimity to such iiassive resistance than to any 
amount of active opposition. He found, no douht, in the full 
powers conferred on him hy treaty, a wider field of usefulness 
than liad been open to him heforc ; and of these, with the 
help of his hrother’s assistants who traversed the country, 
making a summary assessment and endeavouring to eradicate 
the three great social evils of suttee, female infanticide, and 
slavery, he availed himself to the fvdl. The security with 
which these young Englishmen rode about, (piitc alone, on 
their eri'ands of mercy, seems strange enough when we re- 
collect the frequent revolutions which had taken place since 
the death of liuujcet Sing. 

But, notwithstanding these eiicouragoments, there w’ero 
circumstances attending John Lawrence’s second residence at 
Lahore which rendered it even more distasteful to him tiian 
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his foniu r niu'. He was askctl to hold thu post, not dirtctly 
for his lirothi-v, as Ilfiny Lawrence had himself desire<l. hut 
for I’rederick Currie, who. at some future time not named, 
was to step in an<l take it out of his hands. Currie ha<l 
alreadv i)een proviih-d with a s<-at in Council at Calcutta : he 
knew little of the I’unjah, while Lawrence knew it well ; the 
Sirdars themselves, moreover, who had, at first, laa n some- 
what nettled hy llu' home truths and hlunt directness of John, 
had now come to appreciate the n^ady humour, tlie unre- 
strained intercourse, and the kindly heart which accompanied 
and set them off. ‘The Durhar.' he writes to his hrother. 

‘ are very melancholy about my RciiuK away. Old Ti-j Sm*' 
asked me if lie could not net a year's leave ; even Delia Nath 
does not like the channe : and 1 am sure 1 can he no favourite 
<.f his. Yesterday, while talking to me. he said that things 
would never no on. “ With you," he said. " we can talk and 
hadner and ihspute. you are one of our own ; hut what can we 
do with Currie Sahib ? " ' That which made the arrannement 
proposed by Lord Hardinni' all the more unaccoimtahle was 
that Currie himself did not like it, and thounht that he was 
eominn down merely ‘ to oblige the Lawrences.’ There was 
some soreness on laitli sides ; but any linnerinn feeling of the 
kind in the breast i)f John must have been removed by the 
cordiality of their meetiiin when at last Currie arrived, and by 
the letter written to him by Lord Hardinge just before he set 
out for England : — 

OiYtlin SuniHiemlp: Junnury IRIS. 


Mv dear Lawrence.— Our pilot leaves in an hour, and this iiiy 
hist letter from the shores of llcugnl is written to express to you 
the gratification which 1 feel that you and your brother.s, Henry and 
Cieorge Lawrence, have so greatly exceeded all the expectations 1 
had formed originally of your abilities and judgment. I have ac- 
knowledged my sense of your valuable services before I relinquished 
office, and I have recommended that you should be employed either 
in Kashmere this year, or Oudh the next, or at Lahore, in the 
event of Currie’s returning to Calcutta before your brother’s health 
enables him to resume the government of the Punjab. I mention 
these points, of which your brother has probably apprised you ; for 
the decisions in the Lahore arrangements, apparently adverse to 
your interests, have been made to accomplish more objects than 
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those which meet tlio eye. . . . Your hroilur is assmvdly miu-h 
better than lie was last year in tlie cold .season at Lahore. If anv 
military vacancy should occur in the Council. 1 think not merely 
that he ought, hut that he will be the successor to Littlcr, and his 
presence in London will forward all these just objects of w. ll- 
luerited ambition. He only wants health to be at the top of the 
tree, and I don't think there is anything organically wrong. 

Ever, my dear Lawrence, 

Yours sincerely, 

HAituiNon. 


But I am anticipating. Soon after the arrival of John 
Lawrence, in the previous autumn, at Lahore, the Council of 
Sikh chiefs, with its President, the I)»‘wan Delia Natli, at tlieir 
head, came to him and. premising that Lord Hardinge was a 
‘ real father ’ to the Maharaja and to the State g<*nerally, asked 


him with true tilial eonfidence to remit the whole sum of 
money which they had agreed to jiay towards the expenses of 
the Britisli occupation ! Tln-y could give us no money, they 
said, for there was none to give. John r<'i>lie«l hluntiy that 
this would not do; that tlie revenue, if applied ^^itll justice 
and economy, was ample to meet all deiimnds on the State; 
and, going straight to tlie root of the matter willi the direct- 
in-ss which was characteristic of him. he wrote tti his brother 
])rop«»siiig that, with a view io ward olf tinaneial ruin, the 
kardars, or tax-gatherers, shoiihl he obliged liy the Uesi<lenl to 
give ill their accounts punctually, and, what was more ini- 
lK)rtant still, that, without the Resident's signature, there should 
he no expenditure of money at all. 


1 know that you arc anxious to work through the Council theni- 
Golves as mucli as possible, and no doubt this is a right principle if 
it can be done. But I much doubt if it will not he necessary to 
interfere with details more than wc have hitherto done. I think I 
see my way clearly and know what 1 would do. You may not have 
the same views, and 1 am, at any rate, only a bird of passage. I 
will therefore interforo as much or as little us may bo thought do- 
sirable, and either allow things to go on much us they have doiio, 
or stir the Durbar up. I shall not wTite publicly or privately to 
Government on the subject. You will do whatever you think ncces. 
sary. Slicikli Imamuddin’s cash arrived from Julhindur to-day. 
It is the only money in the Treasury. 

VOL. I. n 
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Tln>< )>roposal. cnvcfnlly gunvilcd tlioiigh it was, Jjrought 
(lt>\vu oil liiiii, us lu' cxpc'ctiul, 51 sharp rcluiko from his hrothcr, 
uliocoiihi m-vor hohiouKht losoi- tlu' fiin<lamcntal importance, 
from a statesman’s point of view, of a clear halance-shect ; 
wliile, in reply. John pointed out that it was the only chance of 
wardin'' off, — that which each «leprccat<‘<l equally — the last 
extremity of anm xation. 

One of tin- assistants to the Tlcsidenoy. Lewin Bowrins, 
jiftirwjirds hif'hly distim^nislu'd as Chief Commissioner of 
Mvsori'. has furnished me with some lively n ininiscences of 
liis chief <hn inj' this period. 


.ttihn Iviiwrcucc (lie say.s) was very hrusquo of .speech in llio.so 
einlv (lay.s : and what I can best remember of them would develop 
llie rouulier rather than the •’cutler side of his character. lie used, 
with a merry twiulde of his eye. to say very sharp thiuj'S to the 
Ihnijali chi«‘fs. under which they winced, althouf;h he was half in 
fun. He ceiiaiiily had what is called a rough tongue then, and the 
Sirdars had a wholesome dread of him. Yet. in spite of his curl- 
ness of speech, he was so popular with us, his assistants, that tliere 
was almost a mutiny among us when we heard that Sir Frederick 
Currie was to he sent up to take the place of Sir Henry, in super- 
si'.ssion of his brother .lohn, in whom wo had unhonnded confidence, 
.lohn had heen assisting Henry, during a temporary absence, in his 
arduous duties, and had taken immense trouble in producing order 
out of chaos. He was a far abler man at details than his hrollier, 
lliongh less considerate, perhaps, towards the Sikh chiefs. He in- 
lrodne<-d a summary settlement of the land revenue, which was, at 
the time, in a most disorganised state, accomplished many judicial 
reforms, and devised a system analogous to our penny postage, 
wliieh was of great benefit. In his endeavours to reduce expendi- 
ture he insisted on all orders for disbursing money being brought to 
him for counter-sigimlure, a proceeding to which tho Durbar greatly 
objected, and, perhaps, not without some reason, as it was virtually 
tlie assumption of tho highest power in tho State. 

When llai Dhaj Sing, tho Vakil of tho Durbar, came to him in 
tho morning with papers for signature, ho would say to him, ‘ Well, 
Dliuj Sing, (ij hja naya ihujha hat ? ' (' What now roguery is there to- 
day ? ’) And in Durbar he was wont to tutoyer tho chiefs, and omit 
all woll-lurncd complimentary phrases, to the great horror of tho 
courtly Nooi-ood-dcen, one of tho members of Cmmoil. Tho Durbar, 
though they had a great respect for bis force of character, did not 
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regard liim mtli as much aftVetion as tlioy did his ))iotlicr. 11. ■ was 
unpretentious in his liabits, and used to sit in his room with lii-; 
sliirt-sleeves turned up over his arms and a cigar in his nioutli. dic- 
tating orders to a native Hcribe. who. squatting on tlic ground, read 
out papers to liim, while liis wife sat close by doing some needle- 
work. We all liked his plain, unassuming manner, even tliough 
his blunt speaking may at times have given oflence to tho.se who 
were sensitive ; for we all felt that he was a man of commanding 
powers. Even in those days he must have been conscious of groa^ 
capacity to rule, as I remember his saying one day that he would 
undertake to govern Ireland, which was then passing through a 
dangerous crisis, with success. lie said this not in a boastijig way. 
hut, as he ulway.s spoke, with perfect simplicity. 

Tlio (lifficiilties niul annoyances of John’s public duties at 
Lahore were not lessened by the presence of any e.\tra com- 
forts in liis domestic life. Neither at that nor at any other 
period of their lives did the Lawrence hrotliers care much for 
the luxuries or relinements of eivilisation. At the Kosidency 
house there were very few of the comforts, and not an ahnndant 
KU 2 )i)ly even of what are commonly consi<lerod to he (he )ie<;es- 
sarie.s, of life. Jlenry was as careless as John of aitpearances, 
and was even more unconscious of his surroundings. The one 
candle that lighted, or failed to light, the tent in which he and 
his wife and an assistant would he working at night, was, as 1 
have been told by an eye-witness, placed, not in a candlestick, 
hut in the nock of an empty heer-hottle ; and on one occasion, 
when a second candle was wanted for the variety of occupa- 
tions whicli were going on, Henry, with the utmost siini>licity, 
remarked that some one must lirst drink another Ijottlo ()f 
beer! A curious commentary this on the ‘gorgeous East,’ 
hut one which, iJcradventure, tlio great Puritan poet himself 
would have been among the lirst to ai)i)rccint(t. In his lavish 
hosi)itality Henry Lawrence would often ask more 2 ’cople to 
dinner than by any jjossibility he had room for, and then, us 
likc-ly as not, would forget to order the dinner for them. 
And sometimes a proWdent friend, who made it his business 
to look after his chief s interests, w’ould inquire i)rivately whether 
t!ie dinner had been ordered, or endeavour to sui)ply any 
deficiencies, surreptitiously, from liis own table. 
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Whew -Tolin took bis brother’s place at the Residency, there 
was inueh more b.retb.ai-bt, l)Ut tliere was still little that could 
1). ealli d comfort. His wife and family indeed were wdb Inin, 
a bof.n of which he had been deprived duvino nine months of 
th. y. ar IKlh. and live of the year IHIT. Rut the house which 
liad siifiieed for the ample hospitalities and the simple wants 
of the Lawrence brothers, and had often ■•iveii shelter, in 
patriarchal fashion, to a ^-oodly hand of assistants as will, 
was not found to he lar<;e enough for Currie, who had been 
desi^iuated as their successor. 'I'lie discomforts of huildino 
weiv thus added to those which were inherent in the place and 
in the work, and one or two details of the domestic arrange- 
ments. which 1 gather from John Lawrence's letters, may, 
perchance, not he without their interest to another and more 
exactiii}' veneration. John Lawrence and his wife, his three 
ihildren. and a European servant, had only two rooms, twelve 
r,.,.t by iifteen, to divide between them. Henry Lawrence and 
llobert Napier, now Lord Napier of Mavdala. shared a third : 
while the ‘ assistants ’ were lucky eiiouRli if they fared ns did 
their chiefs, and Inul half a room apiece ! Such was tlic mode 
of life, and such the school in which some of the best and 
greatest of our Indian administrntor.s were trained. The details 
may seem trivial, hut they have an interest and importance of 
their own. For it was here that,— following the examiile set 
them by the two brothers, the two master-spirits of Henry 
and Joiin Tauvrenci'.—a whole hand of men learned lessons 
of simidicity and of contentment, of absorption in their work, 
and of sympathy with the natives, wliich they were never 
afterwards to unlearn, and which may still he said to he a 
real power in India. It was from such materials, and under 
such intlucnces, that one of the noblest portions of the great 
fabric of our Indian Empire was being built up — an fimpiro 
as majestic as that of Rome, and ruled, on the whole, with a 
henelicence of purpose towards its subject races of which few 
Romans ever dreamed. 


Hone olim voteros vitnm coluero Sabini, 

Hanc licmiis ct fratcr, sic fortis Etruria creWt, 
Scilicet ct rcrum facta cst pulchcrrima Roma. 
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One friendship formed by John Lawrence dmin" this visit 
toLiiliore, and never afterwards inlerru])te(). should he noticed 
here. Under the peculiar conditions of onr occupation of tlir 
Punjah, Lahore was the most importajit niilitarv station in 
India. Sir John Littler, one of our best {’onerals, was in 
coininand of the Division, and when Colin Campbell -tin 
famous soldier who had i)layed his part in the n-treat to 
Corunna, had fought at Vittoria. had led tin- forlorn hope and 
bled at San Sebastian — was retiring from the scene of military 
operations in China at the head of his splendid «8th Heginn-nt. 
Lord Hardinge determined to secure his services also for the 
post of <langer. and gave him the command of a brigade at 
Lahore. Here he became a fast friend, first of Henry, and then 
of John Lawrence. ‘ I am delighted,’ he says in his ‘ Diary,’ ‘ at 
the prospect of John Lawrence’s remaining at Lahore iluring 
his brother’s absence.’ He fre(piently accomj)ained John din ing 
his shooting excursions — an amusement in wliieh the civilian 
was. from long practice, much more at home than the soldier. 
John Lawrence was an excellent shot. I have lieen told by 
his friends that he would kill a jackal with liis pistol from his 
buggy as he was driving by ; while Colin Camphell regretfully 
confesses that ' he could not touch a feather froiii the hai-k of 
an elephant.’ No one of the Lahore otheinis was mon- grieved 
than he. on both jmhlic and private grounds, when it was 
determined tluit John Lawrence was to give j)lace to Currie. ‘ I 
am most sorry, he says, ‘ that John Lawrence is going. Ho is 
not only a nice’ (one of Colin Campbell’s higliest terms of praise, 
as his biography shows}. ‘ friendly, and honest fellow, hut he is 
the sort of political authority with whom I should like to have 
to act if any disturbance were to arise during our stay in the 
Punjab.’ • 

Lord Dalhousie, the new Governor-General, on his arrival 
in India on January 12, 1848, was received with the usual 
lionours at Government House, and in the following week Lord 
Hardinge sailed for England, accompanied by Henry Lawrence, 
after assuring his successor that, so far as he could see, ‘ it 
would not be necessary to fire a gun in India for seven years to 

* Life if Lord by Ooneml ShadwoU, vol. i. pp. H8. 159* 
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conic ! ’ But still Currie cnine not to Lahore, and still -Tohii 
Lawrence worked on cheerfully, though he was anything hut 
satistiod with his position there. ‘ I hope, he had written to 
his .successor-designate on Noveinhcr 21, ‘ that you will come 
ns soon as you can conveniently do so. As fur as I am con- 
cerned, the sooner I am out of the I’nnjah the hotter I shall 
he i)leased.' But the following Behruary still found him in 
harness in the Punjah, and when at last he heard that Cimie 
was actually on his way, he wrote to his hrother Henry, 
olVering, with his usual uuseltishness, to return to Lahore at 
anytime rather than bring him back from England before his 
health was re-established. 


As I said hoforo, sooner than bring you out before your time, 

I will come back here again if necessary. But I would much rather 
tliat Currie stayed the whole time. These frequent changes are a 
great evil. No man has time to carry out his plans, and there- 
fore to do much good. ... It was bad enough when either my 
own reputation or your.s was concerned. But it is worse now ; for 
no one likes being made a mere warming-pan of. Govennnent has 
just written to me to do nothing about MooUaii till Currie comes. 
Thus six weeks are lost. In two month.s I would have assessed all 
Mooltnn. Men sent there in the middle of March will only lose 
their health going about, and not accomplish the work in double 
the time. 

These words, as we shall hereafter see, have an immediate 
hearing on events which were destined to set the Punjab in a 
llame, and to lead to the annexation of the whole country. 
Had John Lawrence been allowed to have his way in the 
matter, he would have sent Arthur Cocks to Mooltau in January, 
and the second Sikh war, with its unaccountable blunderhigs 
and Cadmean victories, might, possibly, have never taken place 
at all. 

The long-expected Ecsideut arrived on March 6, and he 
and Jolin Lawrence, in spite of previous heart-burnings, got on 
capitally together. They discussed olHhe pressing questions 
and arrived at a thorough accord. Tho now buildings had 
been completed and the ‘ assistants,’ with two exceptions, 
were cleared out to Mean Mcer. The patriarchal period at 
the Residency had now passed away for over. ‘ Whereas in 
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your !in(l iny time,’ says John to liis l>rotli< r, ‘ tlu r.' \\a^ 
iK-ither privacy nor comfort, there will now i)rol>ably lx- l<jo 
imieli of Ijoth.' On March 17. ‘ St. Patrick's Day.' as his 
father, with, possibly, awakenetl memories of his liiu-a^e anti 
his youthful escai)aiies, remarks with satisfaction, — a sectuul 
son, Henry, was born, aiul on April 8, the wholi- Lawrence 
family, with the baby, which was then little more tliaii a 
foiiniKht old, started for Jtillundur, ‘ right glad to go.’ 

John Lawrence, after making a rapid tour through his 
province, reached in safety the beautiful hill station of 
Idiurmsala, wheri- he had bought a house. 'I'lie prospi-ct of 
spending a few weeks in that cool climate, with only an 
occasional visit to the plains when it might l)e necessarv 
hold the sessions, seemed too delightful to la- true. And, 
unfortinmtely, it was too delightful to lie true. Por, before 
many days had passed, news came that Vans Agm-w and 
Anderson, the two officers who had been deputed to MooUan, 
had been foully murdered, and that the Government was in 
the <lilemma which John Lawrence had foresci-n, and had. 
in vain, tried to avert. We must either now enter at once 
on military movements which might land us in a general 
war in the middle of the hot season and 9it tlie hotlest 
place in hidia, or, if we postponed operations till tin* cool 
season, we must run the evc*n greater risk of jii>pi‘aring lo 
hesitiite before a foe, and should give tiim* for all the 
elements of discontent first to concentrate themselves at 
Afoollan and then to hurst into a flame which might envelop 
the Punjab. 

What were the circumstances which hud placed us in this 
sad dilemma? Moolraj, the Dewan of MooUan, was the son 
and successor of the famous Sawun Mull, to whom Itunjeet 
Sing had committed the care of tlu- redoubtable fortress 
which he had at last taken. The fortifications of j^fooltan 
had heeu known to fame ever since the time of Alexander, siml 
it was not likely that the chief who held it would long re- 
main dependent on anyone else. Sawun Mull had been a good 
ruler, as Eastern rulers go, and after a reign of twenty years, 
in which he had amassed an enormous fortune, liad died in 
1844, leaving his son, Moolraj, the heir to his wealth and to Lis 
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liinydoiii. Till" Sikhs, whatever their j'ood ciualitics, are the 
iiKHu v-inakers— (lie Jews or the Armenians— of the Indian 
IK niiiMila : ami Lai Sinj,', as the representative of the para- 
niniiiit power, demanded from Moohaj a imzzur, or snceession- 
diilv. of a erore of rnpei-s. It was a struj».[;le for money rather 
than for power on tin- part of «aeh. and ^^ooh•aj long managed 
(o light 0IV the evil ilay. Hut he was at last indiieeil, under 
a safe-eonduet from John Lawreiiee, to eome to Lahore : and 
linn-, after tedious, lait not unfriiaidly, negotiations, the 
)>avment of the sueeession-dutv was arrangeil. Hut when 
Mo*tlraj. in a moment of vexation, expressed a wish to resign 
his post, he was taken at his word, .\nother Sinlar was 
appi'inted in his plaee, ami two English oftieers were told olT 
to neeompiiny him to Mooltan and net then" as they were 
aeting in other parts of the I’unjah. .\rthur Cocks, ‘ a line, 
resolute, gooil-teinpered fellow,’ as John Lawnnee calls him, 
wlio knew the Sikhs well, had heeu selected hy both laothers 
for the ticklish Imsiiuss. Hut an order from head-ipiarters 
to take no step in the matter till the new Hesident should 
arrive, ha«l caused another three months' delay, and had 
given the discontent at Mooltan time to come to a head. 
Currii', on his arrival, selecteil Vans Agnew, a civilian, and 
Lieutenant .\mh‘rson, hrotlu-r-in-law to Outram, for the 
dangerous duty ; ami, supported hy a mixed force of live 
Immlred Sikhs and Clhoorkas, they had set out with the new 
Hewan. to take over the government from Moolraj. Unfor- 
tunately they did not go with tlu-ir i-scort. They wiait hy 
water, while tin- esi-ort went hy land, so that, hy the end of tin* 
journey, they wen* hardly known to their natural protectors. 

What followi'd is too well known, and has heen described 
by too many pens, to call for a fr(‘sh deserijilion here. Vans 
.\gm'W and .\nderson were treacherously struck down as they 
Were riding through tin- gateway by the side of ^^oolraj, and, 
after they had heen heroically di-fended for some twelve hours 
by that portion of their escort which remained faithful, W’ere 
brutally munlered and their dead bodies were treated with every 
kind of indignity. The original attack, like the much more 
recent one on our embassy at Cabul, seems not to have been 
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prC'iiK'ditated by tliost who struck the blow, still less to linve 
been delibcrat(dy planned by the authorities. But in Asiatic 
cities, even more than in European, the sif'ht of the means 
to do ill deeds often makes deeds ill done. The more resolute 
and reckless carry awav bv slieer force of will the half*hearti <l 
or well-disposed, and thus a whole city becomes involved in 
the guilt of a few. But in any case, Moolraj, unlike the late 
ill-fated ruler of Cabul, made the deed his own by adoj)ting 
it after it was done, and called by proclamation on all the 
inhabitants of the Punjab — Sikh, Hindu, and Afghan — to rise 
against the hated foreigner. 

Now then, if ever, was the time for prompt and energetic 
action. It was an occasion to put to the test the knowK-dge 
of the native character and the tibre of each man who was 
in authority. ^Vhat Lord Hardinge and Henry Lawrence 
would have done under such circvnnstances is clear enough 
from what they had so lately done in the case of Imamuddin 
in Kashmere. What Currie would have done, had he been 
left free to act, may he inferred from tlie steps he did at once 
take for a movement towards Mooltan, and from the advance 
which, latei’ on, lie carried out against the wishes, if not the 
positive orders, of his sujieriors. How John Lawrence would 
have acted is put beyond the reach of doubt by the letters 
whicli I have before me— letters written, not with that cheap 
wisdom which comes after the event and points out what the 
wrih-r would have done wlien there was no longer any chance 
of his being able to do it, but sent otT in hot haste, on the 
day on which he received the* news, to Elliot the Secretary 
to Government, to Currie the Resident at Lahore, ami to 
Wheeler the Brigadier-General commanding at Jullundur. 
This it is my business to bring out, rather than painfully to 
track the messagcH which passed and repassed between the 
Resident, the Governor-General, and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and which all ended in their doing nothing at all. 

How was this ? The Commander-in-Chief was brave and 
generous as a lion, but he was always in extremes. When 
his blood was up, and he was within sound of a gun, there 
was nothing he would not do and dare. ^NHien he had cooled 
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<lo\vn he showed on amount of caution which, in a less heroic 
nature, mij'ht have been put down to inertness or even timidity, 
'i’lif (iovi'inor-General was new to India. lie was only thirty- 
six years of a;’e, and, naturally eiuuif;h, in this, the first burning' 
(|uestion which had cijuie before him, he was disposed to 
trust to the counseds of others rather than to his own keen 
intclliKi nee and masterful will. It was, perhai)s, the only 
occasion in thi' whole of his Indian career on which he can 
be acoised of havinj; done so. The conclusion to which 
these two hiKhist authorities came, was that it was too late 
to risk the safety of l'hij»lish troops in any active operations ; 
in otln r words, as Henry Lawrence sarcastically put it, they 
came to a resedution ‘to have a Khihir (hunt) in the 

cold season, under the lea<l of the Governor-General.’ Had 
the ailvice ''ivc'U by .Tohn Lawrence, and supportc*!, to a ”reat 
extent, l)y (hu rie, been followed to the i-nd, it is not too lumdi 
to say that the «listurl)ance at ]\Iooltan mij'ht — as wo liave 
almost invariably foumi in India under similar circumstances- 
v<-ry possibly, luive ended where it bej'an, and have proved a 
mere local outbreak. 

'I'he murder was committed on April 20. On tlic dOth 
the news rcaclud John in his remote hill station under the 
snowy peaks of the Himalayas; and on that .same day he 
wrote two hijihly cliaractt ristic letters to Klliot and to Currie, 
extracts from which I proceed to jtive. We feel as we r(‘ad 
how sound were llie instincts and how keen the insij'ht of 
the man who could divine at a glance the exact nature of the 
outbreak and suggest the measures which would he most 
ce rtain to sui)press it. They are an anticii)atiou of tiuit far 
greater crisis which he would have to meet hereafter, when, 
cut off — ])erhapH happily cut off — from Governors-General and 
Commandcrs-in-Chicf, it would be his to command rather than 
to suggest, to act rather than to think, and to break through 
all the restraints of eti<juettc and precedence in order that some- 
thing of inlinilely more value than ctiijuette and precedence 
might weather the storm. 


My dear Elliot. — I have just heard from Currie, dated the 26th, 
of the melancholy affair at MooUau, and the deaths of poor Agnew 
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and Anderson. I have written to Currie oftVring to go owv if my 
services can be of use. I do not want to thrust myself wliere I may 
not be wanted. I’nit in such a crisis I think it right to volunteer. 
Currie seems inclined to leave it to the Durbar, njul not to marc h 
troops on Mooltan. I send you a copy of my reply to him. T 1 h> 
season, no doubt, is terribly bad for moving troops. But the alter- 
native seems worse. The lives of none of our ofticers in Bunnoo, 
Peshawur. and Huzara will be safe if speedy retribution docs not 
fall on those scoundrels. It was touch and go in the Kashmerc 
affair two years ago. It was then a rpiestion whether the Sheikh 
surrendered or the troops went over to him. If we do nothing the 
whole of the disbanded soldiery of the Manjhu will flock down and 
make common cause with the mutineers. 

On the same day he wote to Currie : — 

Bad as Moolraj's conduct may have been, I should doubt very 
much if ho has had anything to do with the original outbreak. 
Depend on it he has been forced into it by eircumstaucos. He was 
notoriously a timid man, and one of the chief points on which he 
originally so much insisted with me was. that he might he allowed 
to get away before it could be publicly known that ho had given up 
the country. It has oftoi happened that in a row the Sikhs will 
not light against each other, and that the weaker party invariably 
joins the stronger. Still, it seems incredible that Khan Sing s force* 
should have behaved as it has done. I much fear now that any 
troops of the Durbar’s marehiiig on Mooltan will do as Khan Sing s 
have done. Despite the heat and advanced season of the year, 1 
would counsel action. Otherwise you will have dmeutca, as you fear, 
in Bunnoo, Huzara, and Peshawur. The officers, willing or not, 
must go with the soldiers to save their lives. Mooltan is a place: of 
no strength. There is in your office a description of the fortifica- 
tions, drawn up by poor Anderson. I would have over a brigade 
from Ferozepore and Jullundur, and march two European corps 
and six native ones 011 Mooltan. The place can’t stand a siege. It 
can bo shelled from a small height near it. I sec great objection to 
Lhis course. But I see greater ones in delay. The Durbar neither 
cun do nor will do aiiythuig. I never saw them do anything. The 
initiative must in all cases como from us. Should you think that 
1 can be of use in any way you have only to say so. I could leave 
Barnes in charge of my office and be over with you in live days 
from Kangra. I have no personal wish in the matter, hut if I can 
be of use, it is my duty, in such a crisis, to help you. I would como 
by Denunuggur. 
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On tlio followinj’ clay lie wrote a^ain : — 

My dear CiuTic, — I liave been tliiiikiiiK over the Mooltan affair 
ever since 1 lieard from yon. I am still of opinion that our troops 
shonld f;o against tlie fort, not as supporters of the Sikh troops, but 
as [iiiiici]>als. I would besiof'e the place, and if the garrison did not 
siinc-nder at discretion I would storm it and teach them such a 
li sson as should astonish the Khalsa. If you don't act till the cold 
weather you will have the country. I fear, in a Hame. and inscirrec- 
tions elsewhere. You will get no revenue out of either that country 
or the surrounding districts. In fact, it is impossible to say what 
will liappon if you delay. In the event of your not sending our 
troops, it seems to me that it would be better not to send any Sikhs, 
for they will assuredly fraternise with the rebels. 1 cannot un- 
derstand Moolrnj's having hatched the plot. He had all to lose and 
nothing to gain. He might have remained at Mooltan had he 
chosen : indeed, you showed him that you would rather he had 
rc-niained. It juay be that, not wishing to give tip, and vet not 
willing to hold on on our terms of dependency, ho allowed what 
he thought might be a petty fmeute to be got up. in order to show 
us how troublesome it would he to manage the province, lie the 
cause what it may. I would not delay a day in making an example 
of tlu' rascals. The day they hear the troops have left Lahore, 
tiny will lose half their strength. Delay will bring thousands to 
their standard. 

Youi's sincerely, 

John Lawiiknck. 

It is not to the Sikh (ioverinnent that wo should look to 
rc'venge tin- death of our ofticc-rs. . 


It would have- been dilVieult to giv»* sounder advice* than 
that wliiidi these hdters, written otV on tlie sjmr of the nioineiit, 
eoutain. But unhappily it was not aeted on, or, if acted on 
at all, not till it was too late to he of avail. It is true lliat 
John Lawrence had been misinformed as to the strength of 
Mooltan. and, as lie admitted a few days later, it would have 
been unwise to advance upon it without a siege train. But 
was there not a siege train waiting all ready for action at 
Forozeporc, which could he carried by water down the Sutlej to 
within forty miles of the fortress ?— and was it not to guard 
against precisely such an insurrectionary movement as this that 
Bord Hardiiige had left behind him three movable brigades, 
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ipaclv to takc' the tiel<l at the shortest notice, at Fero/.ei^or, at 
Jnllundur. and at Laliore ? At that time no preimralions had 
l.ceii made by Moolraj for a sie-’e, and an immediate advance, 
combined with the news that the ‘ ^mis were following' a}»ae<-, 
would, probably, have taken the heart out of such resist- 
ance as he was prepared to offer us. As regards tlie heat, if 
tin* English had been unecpml to anything but fair-weather 
campaigns in India, tluy would never have comiuered India 
at all. Seringapatain had been stormed on May 4 — in tlie v«‘ry 
hi-ight, that is, of the hot season : and. as John Lawn nee 
thought of it, he must have recalled with a thrill of satisfac- 
tion that the storming party had been led by his gallant old 
father, who had been left lying for hours on the breach in the 
liery glare of the sun, and yet had weathered the storm. 
Alighur had been taken, and the battle of Assaye fouglit, in 
September, a more unhealthy season still ; and John Lawrence 
himself recollected our troops marching up to Delhi from 
Shikawatti in June. 

Happily, in another part of tin- Punjab, in the Ih rajat, 
there was a young lieutenant, then engaged in the Kevenue 
Survey, who was in full sympathy, not with the G»)vernor- 
(leniu’al or the C’ominander-in-Chief, but with the Com- 
juissioner of the Jullundur Doab, and was in favour of im- 
mediate action. A few hasty lines from Agnew, addressed ‘ to 
(h-neral Van Cortlandt. In IJunnoo, or wherever else h«‘ may 
be,* had reached Herbert Edwardes in his tent at Dera Eutteh 
Khan on April 22. and had informed him of what hud happened 
at Mooltan. Without w aiting to refer tin* matter to any higher 
authorities, he at once determined to give all the aid he could. 
\ccompanied only by the small force which formed the guard of 
a revenue ofliccr in that turbulent district, and fully conscious 
that only a portion of it could be trusted, he collected boats, 
he crossed the Indus, he occupied Leiu, the capital of the 
Sind Saugar Doab, and there or thereabouts, to use his own 
words, ‘ like a terrier barking at a tiger,’ he awaited the attack 
of ^loolraj. Availing himself of the hostility ^Yhich ho knew 
to exist between the different races in the Punjab, he enrolled 
3,000 Pathans ; thus following the reverse of the process wliich 
afterwards stood uh in such good stead during the Mutiny. 
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Hr ainiod the Mussulmans of the fronti(-r against the Sikhs 
aiiil ^^ussulma^ls of ^fooltan, as we aftei waids arnieil Ihr Sikhs 
again.-'t the Mussulnians and Hindus of Ih lhi. Strengthened 
hy these levii-s. hy Van C(*i tlandt — an able officer who had 
I'li-n in tln' Sikh serviei — from Jhinnoo. ami l)y some troojis 
Ironi }hi)ia\vu)|)ore, under hake, he dehaited !^foolraj on June 
IH. tin- anniversary of the l>attl<' of Waterloo, in a jiitelied 
i'allle on the field of Kym-re<‘. and drove him headlong hack 
touanls Mooltan. I’ollowing him up In- fought and woji. a fi w 
days later, a seeoml battle at Smldosain, ami jutually i>enmd 
Moolraj and Ins forces within the walls of his famous fortress ! 

‘ Now is the time to strike,’ he wrote to ('urrie ; ‘ it is jiainful to 
see that I have got to the end of my tether.' ‘ A few heavy guns, 
a mortar battery, a few sappe rs and miners, and >rajor Napier 
to bulk after them' — tin's was all the assistance he hatl askeil 
Irom the authorltii'S hefeere liis advance. Hut unfortunati'lv 
it was not forthcoming. He could not ‘ go beyond his tether 
lull the exploits which, as a young suhaltern. he had alreaely 
performed were worthy of the man who. a few years late r, in 
still mme dangerous time's, was to hedd so gallantly, against 
muline'ers within and eiiemie-s without, tlie all-important 
frontie-r post of I’e-shawur. 


Hearing of Kelwardes* double victory, the llcsident, who 
was still opposeil, or e)nly luke warmly supporte'd, hy the supreme 
authe)rities, sent, on his own responsihility, a force from 
Laheire under (lem ral Whish to e'o-operatc with tlmt he'fe)re 
Moe)ltan. Hut it was too late. It coulel not prevent a general 
rising. At best it could only check its i)re)gress. Ami, worse 
still, the warning wliich John Lawrence had given against 
eaiiploying Sikh tioops to coerce their own countrymen was 
neglected, ami with the res»ilt which he had foreseen. Shero 
Sing, tlie Sikh commander, went over at the critical moment 
to the enemy. The siege of Mooltan, which had just been 
begun, was raised ; and ‘ the drum of religion,’ whose first rum- 
blings had already been heard in Huzara and at Peshawur, 
on the north and west, now sounded loud and long at Mooltan 
in the south, iind summoned the Sikhs to rise evorywhoro 
aud strike for ‘ God and the Guru ’ against tho foreigner. The 
disbanded veterans of Ferozeshah and Sobraon loft, once more, 
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the mattock and plough, and huiricd to support ilir ri ua'rt nt 
Klialsa commonw«'alth. Nor were tluy to rttuni to tluir 
homes again till the douhtfully contested lield of Fero^< slialt 
had found its counterpart at Chillianwallah, an<l the crowning 
victory of the British at Sohraon had heen thrown into tlie 
shade by their still more crowning victory at Gujerat. 

The Mooltan outbreak, encouraged by our delays, had thus 
grown into a revolt of thi- Punjab, and the work of 18 IG had to 
be begun over again. More than tliis, beyond tlur limits t)f the 
Punjalj, Golab Sing, the monarcli of our creation in Kashniere, 
was said to l)i! only biding his time. .-Vnd the much more for- 
midable Dost Mohammed, hating, ns well ho might, those who 
had possessed the will to deprive him of his tin-one, and whose- 
poverty alone had consented to restore it to him, entered into 
an alliance against t»s >Yith the most inveterate enemies of his 
race and creed. It was a case of ‘ water with fire in ruin 
r<-concih d.’ Sikh and Afghan, for the first time in their his- 
tory, were to light side by side ; Peshawur, the most valuable 
aerjuisition of the Lion of the Punjab, was to revert to the 
Afghan ; and 'the dream and the madness’ of Dost ^^ohammel^s 
life was to l»e fulfilh-d. 


Housed i)y the extremity of the peril, the British lion 
began at length to bestir himself in earnest. Large r<‘in- 
forcemeiits were called for from Bombay. Others earner 
hurrying up from Bengal. Lord Dalhousie, shaking oft' his 
scruples and his advisers, set out in October from Calcutta for 
the scene of active operations. ‘ Unwarned by precedent,’ lu? 
said in public at Barrackpore just hefort! he started, ‘ im- 
inlluenced by example, the Sikh nation have called for war, 
and on my word, sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance.’ 
And in October — exactly six months, that is, after the murdc-r 
of Agnew and Anderson — the grand army which was to revenge 
it mustered at Ferozepore. 

"With the details of the war just begun, otherwise than as 
they affected John Lawrence, his province of the Jullundnr 
Doab, his colleagues, and Ins futiu-e, this biography has little 
to do. A very rapid sketch must suflice. 

It was not till November that Lord Gough took the com- 
mand in person of the splendid army which had been collected. 
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It was an army eompletc in all its branches, well supplied 

willi cavalry, with draufjht animals, with ammvniition, and 

with "uus : an army which, looking at our Ion" experience in 

India, people mi"ht have been excused for thinkiiiR would ro 

anywhere and do anythiuR. But the first, action. fouRht 

on November *2*2, at RamnuRRur on the Chenab, ended in a 

serious check, which. ainoiiR other heavy losses, cost us the 

lives of C’ureton and W. Havelock. 'i'ln* second action of 

Sadoolapore, on Deci-inber JI, thouRh it was boldly clainu'd as a 

victory bv the flovernor-General and the Commumler-in-t'hief, 

• « 

»»nly induced the Sikhs to retire, at their own discretion and 
in Rood order, from the C'lunab to the .Ihelmn — from a Ro(»d 
position, that is, to a still better one in their rear. And now 
for six weeks more Lord (iourIi, on whom the Governor- 
General. knowiuR his character, had enjoined strict caution, 
forebore to advance. At last, on .lanuary 11. he moved 
forward, ami at three in the afternoon of the IMth, — his com- 
bative instincts aroused by some half-spent cannon-balls which 
came luinberiuR in, — the fiery old ReiU'ral, in defiance of the 
warniiiR Riven him by the battles of Moodki and Ferozeshah, 
Rave tlu‘ order to attack. 

The battU* of Chillianwallah was one of those ehefjuerod 
and desperate conflicts which, in spite of the Rallantry dis- 
jdiiyed by a larRc portion of our troops, was almost mtae 
dauRcrous to us than an out-and-out defeat. Tlu- advance of 
a briRiide of infantry at a speeil which broURht them exhausteil 
and bri'athless amoiiR the enemy’s guns and, after exposing 
them at the same time to the galling crosstiro of Sikh marks- 
men concealed in the jungle, i-nded in a hasty retreat and 
iM'Uvy loss ; the advance of a brigade of cavalry without 
skirmishers in front, or supports to follow up behind, while our 
guns were so placed in their I'ear that not one of them could 
fire a shot in its support; the word of command heard or 
misheard, or possibly not heard nt all, which suggested to 
ears that were too ready to hear it a welcome retreat ; the 
retreat converted into a suwre qiii pent, in which the 14th 
Dragoons remorselessly rode down our own guns and gunners 
and even those who were engaged in works of mercy behind 
them ; the colours of three regiments and four guns taken by the 
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enemy ; the terrible total of 80 ofticers and 2,850 nu n kill.-d or 
wounded — these are the c-hief incidents of the disastrous battle 
which, in view, it is to be supposed, of the twelve j?nns which we 
had taken, the imagination of the Governor-General and ttu- 
C'ommander-in-Chief endeavoured to convert in their public <h - 
s])atehes into another victory, but which the Governor-General, 
in a private letter which lies before me, characterises, together 
with its predecessors, as ‘ the lamentable succession of three 
unsatisfactory actions ! ’ The facts were too strong for procla- 
mations. The whole of India knew the truth, and those who 
can r<member the mingled anxiety and indignation which the 
news of the ‘ victory of Chillianwallah ’ aroused in Englaixl, will 
remember also the sense of relief with which the supersessi<in 
of the brave old soldier, but the reckless general, the Marcellus 
of our Sikli wars, was received by the English public. 

Hitherto the conduct of the war by the siipreine civil and 
military authorities had given little cause for satisfaction. Hut 
thc-re was anotlna* set of men, the founders of tlu* Punjab 
school, the statesman-soldiers, or soldier-statesmen, who. under 
thc‘ humble name of ‘ A.ssistants to the Hesulent.’ had been 


stationed in outlying parts of the Punjab, and who, throughout 
this gloomy period had covered themsi-lves with honour, and 
had gone far to retrieve the shortcomings of their superiors. 
What Herbert Edwardes had done in his district, and bevfuid 
it, has already been described. But (h-orge Lawrence at 
Peshawur, James Abbott in Huzara. Herbert at the fort of 
Attock, Ke>niell Taylor in the Derajat, and John Lawrence in 
the Jullundur Doab — cut off, as most of them were, from all 


eonnnunication with the out<-r wmld, or served by troops 
on whom little dependence could be placed, ami, all of them, 
surrounded by avast native population whom they had hardly 
yet had time to know — held on to their posts with heroic 
courage, hoping to suppress or to postpone the general rising 
till the supreme authorities could be induced to recognise 
jiccouiplished facts and take the Held. Wo turn with pleasure 
from the mingled vacillation and rashness, from the divided 
conmiaiul, from the orders and counter-orders, from the un- 
decided battles, and from the victories that were no victories, 
of the highest authorities, to the resolution, the fearlessness, 
voi.. I. 8 
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tlu* cnoriy, tijc clearness of vision, which marked each and 
all of these servants of the East India Company. These 
were the nun, some of them connected hy family ties, and 
all of them hy ties of friendship, of common service, and of 
sympathy with the subject of this hiogi*aphy, who helped 
to make Chilliainvallah hearable, and Gujerat possible. 
What they did, side by side with Jolm Lawrence, in the 
second Sikh war, seems like a jneparation for what they or 
thiir succc-ssors were to do under him. nim‘ years later, in 
(he snppressimi of the Sepoy Mutiiiy. Tin- one is a rehearsal 
for (he other, as a brii f narrative of what was done by the 
most c-onspicvious amou" them will show. 

'i’ake first the case of George Lawrence. He had heen 
stationed at Peshawur, and though his troops had been plied 
with solicitations by (heir natural ruler, Chnttur Sin", to 
ris«\ he asserted and maintained the influence over the Sikhs 
which seemed to belong, as of right, to all the members of his 
family, lie la id on with heroic bravery to his post against 
Sikhs and Afghans alike, till, on his escape, at tin* last possible 
moment, from the beleaguered Residency, he was betrayed into 
the enemy’s hands by an Afghan whom Sir Henry Lawrence 
had laid under special obligations. The Sikhs, a fiu* nobler 
race, to whom treachery and ingratitude are not naturally con- 
genial. treated him as theii* honoured guest rather than as 
their prisoner ; said they bad received nothing but kindness 
from him and from his brothers; apologised for such appear- 
ance of restraint as they were obliged to put upon him, and 
allowed him, after an interval, to go on his parole to the 
British head-quarters. 

Take the case of Lieutenant Herbert. He had been sent 
by George Lawrence, when an Afghan invasion seemed immi- 
!ient, and when Chuttur Sing had already risen in Huzarn, to 
occupy, in succession to Nicholson, the all-importaiit post of 
Attock on the fords of the Indus. He held on to that dilapi- 
dated fort for seven weeks, with a small garrison of Pathans, 
who refused to desert him till Dost Mohammed himself should 
appear upon the scene ; and when that happened, and they 
found that their wives and children were in the Ameer’s power, 
they expressed their sorrow that they could do no more. 
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Take the still more striking case of James Abbott, — the one 
Knglishman who, till very recent times, had set eyes on Kl]i\a 
—a man often misunderstood or nhsliked, as we sliall >ee. by 
his superiors, but one of the most kindly and chivalrous of 
men, and, perhaps, of all his friends the one who has most 
appreciatively described the character of Henry Lawrence.' 
He had been stationed almost alone among the wild ami un- 
tamed inhabitants of Iluzara. Unsubdued by the cruelties and 
oppressions of the Sikhs, who used to keep ten regiments at a 
time in their country, they had yielded to his fatherly kind- 
ness, and, supported by them, he now held out for monflis 
in the fort of Srikote, against the large Sikh army under 
Chuttur Sing, and left it only at the end of the war. Huriim 
his rule of live years which followed, he helped to turn 
the wildest and most desolate into one of the ha]>piest and 
most peaceful districts of the I’unjab. And if he received 
no external mark of honour from the Government he had 
served, he obtained, what he valued far more, the devoted 
attachment of his people. For many a year after his dis- 
appearance from among them, the natives loved to recall how 
he had fed their childr<-n with sweetmeats, which, when he 
went out, he carried with him for the purpose, or to point 
with lilial veneration to the stone on which lie had rested for 
awhile, saying, ‘ It was on that stone that father Abbott sat.’ 

A tribute this to the qualities of the man more giateful than 
the actual worship which, as I shall describe hereafter, was 
paid by tlie wild inluibitants of Bunnoo to the heroic Nicholson ! 
So true is it, that the most lionlike? courage is not inconsistent 
with the gentleness of a woman and the simplicity of a child ; 
and so seldom is it that such qualities miss their true and 
appropriate reward. 

Once more, take the case of Reynell Tajdor. He had been 
left behind by Edwardes in the Berajat when he marclu'd 
for Mooltan, and he too proved equal to the emergency. 
Followed by a raw rabble of Pathan recruits, he cleared the 
frontier of Sikh soldiers, borrowed a honeycombed piece of 
ordnance from the Nawab of Tonk, and actually besieged the 


• See bis * ItutDiDiKcenco' io the L{fe Bir LttMrraicf^ Tol. Ji. pp. 

* lUikef^* lifwli in Kifrth*\Vut p. 26 , 
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fort of Lukki, which was held by two regiments of Sikhs with 
ten guns. Firing round stones from the brook, in default of 
round shot, from his crazy bit of ordnance, without a single 
European soldier, with no hope of reinforcements, in the midst 
of a fanatical ^[ohainmedan population and threatened by an 
army marching down the Kurnim valley from Cabul, he never 
thcmglit of flinching, and, after a siege of a month, reduced the 
fort to submission, and secured to us for ever the possession of 
the Trans-Itidus provinces.' The story of this heroic act is 
little known in F,ngland. It has not, so far as I am aware, ever 
been related in any English book, and though it has been 
followed up by a series of exploits on the frontier m^t unworthy 
of if. yet a simple C.S.I. Reynell Taylor still remains, lint it 
is not imnuiterial to this biography to record that on July 5, 
1R70, be received an honour wliich, ‘dashed and flecked with 
.mirrow ' though it was, can hardly have lu'cn of less value 
in his eyes than the highest ofticial recognition of his services. 
For on that day he was specially selected from amidst the vast 
throng of Indian heroes and statesmen who wi*re following 
John Lawrence to his grave in Westminster Abbey, to bear 
the coronet which had been so well won and worn by his friend 


and chief. 

Nicholson, Cocks, Lumsden, and Lake, it need hardly be 
said, had also done their duty right well wherever there was 
an opening, or wherever they could make one for themselves. 
Ent what of John Lawrence himself? 

We last saw him pleading with almost passionate earnest- 
ness, after the outbreak at Mooltnn, with the Governor-General, 
with tlie Brigadier at Jiillnndur, and with the Kesident at 
Lahore, for immediate and strenuous action. His suggestions, 
from whatever causes, were not complied with, and with tho 
results which he had foreseen. He had been anxious to go 
to Mooltan in person, but tho rapid spread of tho revolt made 
it look m\ich more likely that Mooltan or its emissaries would 
come to him. He knew that a rising throughout tho Punjab 
u)\»st bo felt in his own Doab, and ho made preparations 
accordingly. Let us briefly review his position. 


' Sooin llio Timt$ for July 8, 1878, an article headed ' Anglo-Indiaai nt 
lAiwreDcc*^ FuocmK* 
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The provmce had been annexed for little more than two 
years ; a short interval this, in whicli to pacify a brave ami 
energetic people who had been in arms against us ; to sweep 
away tlie worst abuses of the old system, ami to inti'o<luee 
tin; elements of a new one, ‘ of better manners, purer laws.' 
Yet this is what John Lawrence, in spite of his freijueiit 
absences at Lahore, had succeeded in <loing. And he was 
now to reap the result. It is of course impo.ssiblc that any 
system of government can be swept away and another be pvit 
in its place without intlicting a considerable amount of hard- 
ship. Hundreds of phice-Iiolders and of hangers-on to the 
skirts of Government necessarily lose their means of liveli- 
hood ; hundreds of soldiers, finding that an era of peace and 
security has dawned, feel their ration d'etre taken from them ; 
scores of feudal chieftains chafe at the loss of their right 
to govern or misgovern ; and John Lawrence, it should be 
added, was never the man to sinink from inflicting individual 
loss where he thought it to be just and necessary for the imblic 
good. The wonder is, under the circumstances, not that the 
discontent was so gi’eat, but that, thanks to the wisdom and 
nn>d4-ration of the changes he made, it was so little; not that 
there were so many and such desperate risings against tlu- 
yoke whicli, however light, must needs gall the necks of the 
wearers, but ihat they were so hwv, so ill-supported, and so 
easily suppressed. 

The force in the Jullundur Doab was small enough for the 
work that might be expected of it. At Jullundur itself there 
were four native and one Euroiiean regiment, some Irregular 
liorse and a battery of artillei-y. Besides these, there were small 
detachments of native troops, which were posted at various 
points of vantage, such as Hoshiarpore and Kangra ; and — more 
imi)ortant than all for John Lawrence’s purpose, us they 
were immediately subject to him — there were two local corps 
of military i>olice, one composed of Sikhs, the other of Hill- 
Rajpoots. This was the whole of the force available for the 
protection of the province, and even of this a large portion was 
to be drawn off in the course of the war for military opera- 
tious in the Bari Boab. 

Tlie first symptom of the rising storm showed itself in JIuy 
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— witliin a week or two. that is. of A!?nc-w*s murder. It came 

from hcvoiid the frontier. Emi'^saries from Mooltan traversed 
% 

the liill districts, callin'? on the chiefs to rise, and promising 
tlu in the restoration of all their rights an<l j)rivile<'es. At 
tile same time Hhai Maharaja Siiij^, a (inni who had been out- 
lawi'd for a plot formed under the very eyes of the Resident 
at Ijiihore, usino the intlueiice which his sacred character j?ave 
him. collected tof?etlur several hundred followers to the north 
of the Jk-as. Ilis ohjeet, as his moveanents showed, was the 
inva''ion of tlu- British territor3’. But the fords of the river 
wi re too well watelu d hy its natural ^juardians. He- heat a 
retreat towards the Chenah ; he was there attacke<l hy some 
Mussulmans, who had discovered that the Britisli rule was pre- 
ferahle to the Sikh ; was driven into the river, with liundreds 
of liis followers, and was seen, so it was said, to disappear, with 
his famous hlack mare, heiieath its waters. But a Guru was 
not fati-d to di<- like a do"! He hore a charmed life, ami re- 
ajipeared now here, now there, till he was ultimately taken, 
as we shall see hereafter, at Jullundur, hj' Vansittart. 

I’owards the end of .\\i"ust a second inroad took place. 
Bam Sin", son of tiu* Vizier of Nnrpore, one of the small hill 
states, put himself at the head of a hand of marauders whom 
he had collected from the Jxunmoo Hills, crossed the Bavi, 


st'ixed the fort of Shahpore, proclaimed with tattoo of drums 
tliat the English rule laid ceased, and took up a commanding 
jmsition at Nnrpore. Cliarles Saunders, Depukv-Commissioner 
at Hoshiarpor<‘ — ‘ acool judicious ofticer,’ says John Lawrence, 
'one of the host 1 liave got’ — was the first, with Fisher’s 
Irri'gularCorps, to arrive at the spot, and ho was soon followed 
hy Barnes, Deputy-Commissioner at Kangra, and John Law- 
ri'uce, the Commissioner, in pcr.son. More troops camo up, 
and, a few days later, the position was stormed (Sept. 18 , ISJB), 
consiilerahle booty was taken, and Bam Sing escaped with 
dilViculti’ to the Sikh army encamped at Russool. 

Meanwhile though, as 1 have shown, the rebellion had 
been sjireading throughout the Punjab, it had been met by 
no corresponding elTort on the part of the highest authorities. 
November the Ist had been fixed six mouths beforehand as 


the day on which our campaign was to begin, and the rapid 
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spveail of the lehellioti was no reason, in tlie opinion <if tin 
Columandei-in-Chief, for changin" his plan ! TIk- n voll of 
Shore and Clmtlur Sing at opposite ends of the province, the 
conse(]uent raising of the siege of Mooltan, the inioi)p(^sed 
march northward of Shore Sing, and the inmiinont dangi r 
of Lahore, which, had he known its weakness, he might have 
taken then and there, had produced their natural elfect. All 
the Sirdars but two joined the insurgents, and the whole of 
the open country was in then- hands. 

A few extracts from a letter of John Lawrence to llrigndier 
Wheeler at JuUundur, dated September 25, will give some idi a 
of the dangers against which, in view of tliis general rising, 
he had to guard, and of the scanty means at his disposal 
for doing so. 

1 have just received your letter of the 19th. Whatever is finally 
determined on, you may depend on my working with you cordially 
and willingly, and if I appear to be stepping beyond the immediate 
bounds of my own line in explaining iny views, you mu.st forgive 
me. Your objections to my proposition regarding Kaugra and 
Nurpore are founded on the paucity of troops at your disposal. This 
maybe an insurmountable obstacle to my wishes; but I will shortly 
state what arrangements might be made to admit of those I pro- 
posed, leaving you to determine what value is to he placed on my 
opinion. As regards Kangra, if but one wing of a corps can be 
spared, I would prefer it being placed in that fort, as it would thus 
give me the whole of the hill corps to knock about in the event of 
an i mcHte. The men arc better suited to such work, and can he 
more easily moved than Regulars. As it is now, the utmost force I 
can detach are two companies — say one hundred and fifty men ; tlio 
rest are in forts, the mass being required at Kangra. A small force, 
moved on the instant, confounds insurgents and disperses them hefon- 
they can gather strength. If not attacked at once they daily increase 
in force, both from friends and enemies, for tlicy' plunder and de.stroy 
villages and force the people to follow them. Such was the ease 
with Bam Sing. lie murdered the headman of one village and 
seized those of others. Two days before we attacked him ho was 
joined by one hundred and fifteen men of those places. 1 do not 
distrust the hill cori)s. I think they will be true to us, though people 
say otherwise at Lahore. But the fact of that corps being disposable 
to march on any point with their whole force, and the moral ad- 
vantages alone of regiilar troops being at Kangra, may make the 
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ilifTorcjico of aKO'it-ral (listurbancfin tlic lulls or not. . . Those hills 
Jill' full of disbanded soldiers, not inimical to us. but wanting service 
nnd bread ; and more danger is to be apprehended here than in the 
plains of the dullundur Doab. . . . In the Julluiidur Doab there are 
few tlisbamled soldiers, an open champaign country, and no forts. 
Two infantry corps, or a couple of irregular cavalry corp.s and a bat- 
tery. would, 1 think, rendr-r all safe. In the liills we liave an area 
of tliree thousand square miles, full of soldiery, with but three com- 
panies a; Nurpore, ami the Sikh local corps locked up at Kangra. 
If it is thought necessary to put a corps in Govindgnrh, surely it i.s 
inemnbent to take care of Kangra; and this I can't do if 1 detach 
any larg»- body of men from it. Only consider the moral effects of 
any general disturbance in the hills, the roads rendered unsafe, the 
towns plundered, and the revenues unpaid ! 

Whether tlie recjnest of John Lawrence for reinforcements, 
thus made, was ultimatidy successful or not 1 have fiiiii-d to 
iliscftver, lint in any ease he aeted as if it were, for during the 
next two or three months In* was here, there, nnd everywliere, 
with his flying hill-corps, putting down insurrection wluri ver 
it showi-d its heail, and as soon as it had shown it. and at the 
expenst' of very litth* blood or money, it was ailso with his 
full apiiroval and advice that Wheeler, who was ivluctant to 
sjian- any of Ihs troops from Jullundur for the hill country, 
crossed with a portion of them out of his own district into 
the Bari Doab, to put down disaffection and seize some forts 
ther(‘. 

In November news came that the frontier fort of Pathan- 
eot<‘, which was garrisoned l)y only lifty Sikhs from Kangra 
and a few police, was being besieged by a thousand insurgiaits, 
who had been collected in the Bari Doab and Kashinere. The 
danger was urgent, for the fort was large and the garrison small. 
It had ammunition and supplies for live days only, and the 
garrison, composed as it was of Sikhs, might be disposed to 
hand over the fort at once to the enemy. By n night inarch 
Barnes relieved the garrison and made the besiegers withdraw 
to Denanuggiir, on the Sikh frontier; and by another night 
march, John Lawrence, — like Joshua, when summoned by the 
(tibeonitoH, under cii'cumstauces of similar urgency, — marching 
' all night,’ crossed the Boas into the Punjab and attempted to 
Buriirise the rebels while they were still asleep. He arrived an 
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hour too late, hut followed them up with vijrour and <lispc i ^ed 
them. ‘ The Sikh troops,’ ho says in his reiiort, ‘ though they 
knew that they were Roing aRainst Sikhs, evinced the Rii-atest 


spirit and alacrity.’ 

It will be remembered that, unlike the inhabitants of the 
plains, who had not only acquiesced in but welcomed our rule, 
the hill chiefs were naturally more or less discontented with llu- 
loss of their ancient privileges ; and the tiauie which ha<l bet n 
smouldering now burst out simultaneously in dihVrent direc- 
tions. At the other extremity of the hill country, the Kutoch 
chief raised the standard of revolt, seized his ancestral palace 
at Teera and some adjoining forts, and hred a royal salute 
announcing the disappearance of the British Raj. At the same 
time the Baja of Jeswun, lower down in the hills, and the Baja 
of Duttarpore, and the Bedi of Oonah, from the plain country, 
rose up against us. Dividing his force into two parts, Lawrence 
sent Barnes, at the head of one of them, against the Kutoch 
chieftain, while he himself, with five hvmdred of the Sikh corps 
and four guns, moved down the Jeswun valley against the other 
insurgents. The success of both expeditions was complete. 
Barnes captured his opponent and the forts belonging to him. 
Lawrence did the siune. Subdividing again the small force 
into two columns, with one of them he captured a hill above 
Umb, field by the enemy ; with the other ho destroyed the fort. 
Both Bajas fell into his hands. 

The Bedi of Oonah might have proved a much more 
troublesome foe. He held large possessions both in the 
plains and in the hills, and was a man of consiilerable 
ambition and arrogance. He was, moreover, as 1 have 
shown, the high-priest of the Sikhs, being descended from 
Nanuk, the great Guru. This position he had won from his 
brother, whom he had slain in battle. Such a man could 
not fail to be hostile to us, and his opposition was intensified 
by the fact that we had set our faces against the practice, 
so deal' to the Bedi, of female infanticide. Many of his 
people, however, refused to fight for him, and on the advance 
of John Lawrence with a body of Sikhs who seemed as 
ready to go against him as against the Bajas of the hills, 
he abandoned his stronghold and took refuge in the camp of 
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Shore Sing. I may add that he shared in the privations 
and disasters of the subsequent campaign, surrendered to 
us at its close, and spent the rest of his life as a British 
pensioner at Umritsur. 

rile retreat of the Bedi into Sikh territory ended John 
Lawrence s campaign — a campaign of thirteen days only, hut 
as complete, on a small scale, as any which was ever fought. 
A bloodless campaign is apt to escape the notice of an his- 
torian. for the very reasons which — if ]>revention is better 
than cui-e, and if to save life and money is better than to 
llirow tlu iu away — ought to attract particular attention to it. 
l'’rom this time forward not a gun was fired in the Jullundur 
Doab, not even when the eclioes of the disastrous battle of 
Chillianwallah might well have roused it to one more effort ; and 
that this was so, was due chiefly to the skill, the energ.v, the in- 
trepidity. the presence of mind of the Commissioner. ‘With a 
mere handful of troops at his disposal, upon whoso fidelity, 
till he had tested it in actual warfare, he could not safely count, 
he hud taken measures to quell risings in the most opposite 
p!u ts of liis province, had organised his own commissariat, 
had kei)t the military authorities up to the mark, had carried 
on the civil government of the country, had led Siklis against 
Sikhs, religious enthusiasts against tlieir own high-priest I In 
November of that memorable year the scales seemed evenly 
balanced in the Punjab, or even to incline, as the result of the 
first three general engagements, in favour of the Sikhs. How 
much more desiierate would the struggle liave been had the 
Jullundur Doab burst into a flame and threatened the flank 
and rear of our hard-pressed army ! Golab Sing, left to 
himself, and surrounded by the rebels, would assuredly have 
joined them, and, probably, at least one more Chillianwallah 
would have preceded Gujerat. 

Such brilliant services could not fail to bo noticed by the 
remarkable and masterful sinrit who bad succeeded Lord 
ITardinge as Governor-General, who was just throwing off the 
slight syinjitoms of hesitation which, on fii-st landing, had 
made him defer to the judgment of others, and who was hence- 
forth bent on showing everybody, perhaps only too bluntly, 
that he could afl'ord to stand alone. ‘ It was,’ writes Lord 
Dalhousie to Henry Lawrence from Ferozepore, ‘ in order that 
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no proehimalion sliovilcl lie issued without bcins pr« vionsly 
sanctionc-d by me, and in order to ensure unity of action by 
the Government and its officers, and to avoid dith rences oJ 
opinion, that 1 advanced to the verge of the frontier ; and it is 

for this that 1 remain here now.’ 

The bunglings, the delays, and the disasters which had 
marked the opening of the campaign had not, it will readily 
be believed, taken place without causing many high words and 
much mutual recrimination between the line old Commander- 
in-Chiof and the young and self-reliant Governor-General. 
And a few extracts from the confidential letters of Lord 
Dalhousic to Henry Lawrence, which have been kindly en- 
trusted to me by Henry Lawrence’s surviving soJi, will help to 
till a large gap which I find in Lord Lawrence’s letters from 
October 1848 to September 1849, and will also serve to bring 
vividly before us one side (and I think the least lovable sidi-) 
of the man who was henceforward to exercise so powerful an 
influence over the destinies of the Lawrence brothers. Tlu'y 
will help to explain so much that is pleasant and so much 
that is painful in their subsequent relations to him that I 
have no scruple in inserting them here. A special interest, it 
will be remembered, attaches to the correspondence of Lor*l 
Dalhousic, from the fact that the bulk of it— all, that is, ovi-r 
which his executors have an exclusive control — is sealed up for 
fifty years after his death. Conscious of the integrity of his 
motives, he has thus appealed from the hasty i)ruise or con- 
demnation of contemporaries, to tlu; deliberate jvidgment of 
posterity ; and any conclusions, therefore, which we may draw 
from a portion of his correspondence, even though it be so ex- 
tensive and so important a correspondence us that with tin* 
brothers Lawrence, must be held with some reserve. 

Henry Lawrence hud gone, as I have related, to England 
on a year's leave, which was to be extended, if necessary for 
his health, to two. But the news of the outbreak at Mool- 
tan determined him to return as soon as possible to his post. 
He left England in November, reached Bombay in December, 
hurried up to Mooltan, took part in the operations of the final 
siege, left it on January 9, brought the first news of the capture of 
the town — though not of the fort — to Lord Dalhousic, went on 
to the camp of the Commander-iu*Chief, and was present on the 
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13th at the disastrous battle of Chillianwalhih. His heiieficent 
influeuee had made itself felt even before he arrived. The 
Siklis had not been slow to remark that the outbreak had 
followed so soon after his departure, and they hoped that his 
return mi^^ht be the si^^nal for a pacification. This general 
belief in the lUhnl (prestige) of Henry Lawrence was in 
itself enough to arouse the spirit of Lord Dalhousie, to make 
him put his foot down, and show his subordinate that, llhnl 
oi no Ihlxtl, it was Lord Dalhousie, and not Henry Lawrence, 
who would have the last word on each (piestion as it came up. 
Nor can it be said that he was wrong in this. There had been 
lumouis atloat that Moolraj intendtal to surrender to Sir 
Henry Lawrence as soon as he arrived, in the hope of getting 
more favourable terms from him than could be got from any 
one else. Jiut a letter written on December 1*2 from Sirhimi, 
by the (iovernoi-General. and intended to meet Sir Henry 
Lawri'iice on his arrival, was calculated to remove all miscon- 
ception on this point. 


1 have to inform you that I will grant no torina wlintevor to 
Hoolraj, nor listen to any proposal but unconditional sun-ondor. If 

he is captured ho shall have what he does not deserve a fair trial ; 

and if on that trial he shall prove the traitor ho is, for months in 
arms against the British Government, or accessory to the murder 
of British oflicers, thou, as sure as I live, ho shall die. But you 
have one answer alono to give him now — unconditional surrender. 
I have told you what will follow it. 


An earlier letter, written on November 13 from Allahabad, 
befori' the campaign had well begun, shows that Lord Dal- 
housie had. even then, made up his mind as to the neeesaity 
of annexation ; and there will he few who liave followed the 
history thus far who will not agree with him on this point 
rather than witli Henry Lawrence. 

Our ulterior policy (lie says) need not bo promulgated till 
Mooltan lias been taken and the Sikh rising has been mot and 
crushed ; but I confess I see no balting place midway any longer. 
There was no more sincere friend of Lonl Hardingo’s policy, to 
establish a strong Hindu govommont between the Sutlej and the 
Khyber, than I. I have done all that man could do to support such 
a goveniment. and to sustain that policy. I no longer bcliovo it 
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feasible to do so. and I imist act according to the best of my jiulg- 
meiit in what is before »is. 

On January 18, live clays after Chillianwallith. Henry 
Lawrence looked in upon his old <|uarters at Lahore, of wliieli 
he was again to take charge ns Resident on the 1st of the follow- 
ing month, and there, as the result of the ‘ victory * of Chilliaii- 
wallah. he found the Brigadier in coniinand talking of l)uilding 
up the gates and breaking down the bridges, to delay the on- 
ward maich of the ‘ con<iuered ’ Sikhs ! 

You .say you are grieved (says Lord Dalhousie to him) at all 
you saw and heard at Lahore ; so am I — so I have long been ; but 
1 don't know whether our griefs are on the same tack. 

In other letters from Ferozepore ho writes : — 

Never mind what other people say about your having authority 
over the Sutlej Provinces, or whether they like it or not. I think 
it expedient you should have it for the public good, and that's 

enouglj for anybody. Rub Colonel 's nose in the dirt if it's 

necessary. General is beyond all luiinan patience and endur- 
ance. Pray coax or frighten Brigadier away. 

The* letter in which Lord Dalhousie, who luid so lately ar- 
j ived in India and had never even seen the Punjab, severely 
reprimanded Henry Lawrence — not for a proclamation whicli 
he Imd issued on his own jiuthority, but for the draft of one 
which he, with the full consent of the Govc*rnor-General, had 
prepared and then humbly submitted again to him for his 
approval, .simply because he Imd inserted in it some slight ex- 
pression of his personal feedings for a bravo foe — has already 
been published in great part by Herman Mt*rivale in his life 
of Sir Henry Lawrence.' It need not, therefore, be quoted 
again here. The reception of such a letter would have been 
gall and wormwood to a man of a far less sensitive and generous 
nature than Henry Lawrence, and it is painful to those who 
knew what ho had done and what he was, to read it even now. 

Such is the lot, the unenviable, but, iierhaps, inevitable, lot 
of some of the best of our Indian public servants. .\nd it is a 
drawback to their condition which the changing circumstances 
of the Goverumeut of India, the rajiidity of communication 
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l)tt\voon it an<i England, the increasing connection of Eiiropean 
with Indian politics, and tlie party spirit thus imported into 
regions which should he looked upon as beyond its reach, .seems 
like ly. in the future, to increase rather than todiminisli. A new 
\’icerov. as has very recently been the case, comes out, bent, 
wisely or unwisely, on reversing the policy of his i)redecessor, 
or. it may l)e. of all the wisest of his predc-cessors. In order 
to do so, he has to manipulate or get rid of the subordiiiatc 
agents of that policy, and it will depend, to a {ji'eat extent, upon 
his tact, his sympathy, and his large-heartedne.ss, whether 
he eases their fall, or intensities its bitterness. It will some- 
times haiipeii that the more an agent has been trusted by one 
(lOvernor-Ch-neral, the less In* will be trusted by his siicce.ssor ; 
the more lie knows of the merits of a particular (juestion, the 
less will his opinion be asked upon it. It is, perhaps, only 
human nature that it sliould be so. The Athenian rustic was 
not the only ]urson in the world who would have been glad to 
banish Aristides, because he was tired of hearing liira called 
the Just. The consideration, therefore, with which an Indian 


ollicer is treated by a ncwfiovernor-Goneral is, sometimes, likely 
to be in inverse proportion to his nua its. And still more is this 
the case when the now Viceroy comes out not morel}' charged 
to initiate a new policy, but with every step in that policy marked 
out beforehand. For while he himself — except in those rare 
cases where he has risen from the ranks of the Civil Service — 


necessarily knows little of India from personal experience, he is 
instructed by those at home who, c.r hyputhcsi, know even less. 
His first step, therefore, is to elbow out of his way, in one 
method or another, those who know the facts which tell against 
him, and who liavo given as many years to the study of tlie 
problem which has to bo solved as he has liours. ‘ Local ex- 
perience,’ a recent Viceroy exclaimed, when the results of that 
experience were brought before him by one who knew the Afghan 
frontier as he knew his own home — ‘ I’ll have none of it ! ’ and 


that, too, under circumstances when it was all-important that he 
should avail himself of it to the very full. Ho dul have none 
of it, and with consequences which India and England nliko 
will feel, to their cost, for many years to come. 

Not that Lord Dalhousie is to be coupled for a moment with 
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Lord Lytton, or that Henry Lawrence’s case was, in any (hyiree, 
parallel to that of those lifelong ‘ Wardens of tlir Marclu > ’ 
who received lately but ‘a bow and a f'ood-nioiiiing ’ from tin 
V iceroy who ought to have picked their brains and d<aie Ins 
best, if he could not follow theii- advice, at least to assinnlat<> 
it and to utilise their services. Lord Dalhousie, whatever his 
faults, had a single eye to the public good, and a delennina- 
tion to learn all that was to be said upon a subject before he 
made up his mind upon it. He gave his conlidence freelv to 
any subordinate whom he recognised as worth it, provifled only 
that that subordinate, after he had delivered his protest, would 
loyally do his bidding ; and when a man was a good man, Lord 
Dalhousie’s worst enemies will admit that he never failed to 
recognisi! him as such. ‘ Vou give,’ ho says to Henry Lawrence 
on February 13, ‘and will, I liope, continue to give, me your 
views frankly. If we differ, I shall say so ; but my saying so ’ 
— and here he undoubtedly hits a blemish in Henry’s mental 
constitution — ‘ ought not to be interi>ia ti‘d to mean want of 
confidence.’ And even earlier, on February 3, ‘ I assured you 
lately,’ he says, ‘ with entire sincerity, that I have full confi- 
dence in your ability, your vigour, and your experi<-nce. My 
conlidence in your possession of these (junlities will always 
ensure that any view you submit shall receive from me tiie 
most respectful and mature consideration.’ 

With this explanation of what I believe to have been the 
attitude of Lord Dalhousie towards his subordinates, I may 
l)roceed to give a few of the more striking passages from his 
letters illustrating his force of expression, his self-reliance, 
his determination to have his own way, and his indignation — 
possibly, sometimes, the shortsighted indignation of a civilian 
who could not see all the difliculties which were visible to the 
military eye — at the blunders and shortcomings of the military 
authorities, especially of the brave old Commauder-in-Chief. 

One question which had already called down the Olympian 
thunders on the devoted head of Henry Law rence was the 
question which was looming in the distance, of the treatment 
of the conquered — if, indeed, they ever should he conquered — 
Sirdars. Henry Lawrence, who knew them and was known 
by them so well, was, with bis usual generosity, in favour of 
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tiivinK them the ensiiv-t terms comi)atii>le with safety. Hut 
Lord i)alhousic would hear of nothin” of the kind. ‘Their 
lives and their svihsistence * was all that he would promise 
to these proud and prjwerful nohles, (-vcui if tliey sulunitted 
at once. And when at last tlu-y fell into his hands he was 
as ”ood as his word. The more formidahle of their numher he 
pinpoM'd to l.anish. ‘ Chuttur SiiiR and Shere Sin” cannot l)e 
allow* d to live at home and w. av*- treachery at leisure.* Their 
(hivalrous treatment of the captive (ieor”e Lawrence and 
of tin- khij'lish ladies, al>out whose releas<‘ Loial Dalhousie, 
throughout lus eorrespoiuU-iua-, shows the temh-ri'st interest, 
seeimd to him to he no reason at all for dealiii” ehivalnmsly 
with them. ‘As for promisin” easier ti-rms heeause tiny 
have treated tin' prisoners well. I hohl a ditVerent view. I 
Inild that Chuttur Sing and his sons, in seizing their best 
friends and making tln in prisoners, have sliown themselves 
unmitigated rullians ; and that they have not ill-treated them 
into the hargain, rescues them from irrecoverahle infamy 
and nothing more.’ In vain did Henry Lawrence plead day 
after day with touching earnestness for the less guilty Sirdars. 

Nothing {replied Lord Dalhousie) is granted to them hut maiii- 
lenimcc. The nmouut of that is open to discussion, but their 
property of every kind will be contisented to the State, ... In 
the interiin. let them be placed somewhere under surveillance; but 
iiltaeh their property till their destination is decided. If they run 
away our contract is void. If they are caught I will imprison 
them. And if they raise tumult again, I will hang them, as sure 
as they now live, and I live then. 

Lverything in camp (he says on February 11), ns far as the 
Conmiander-in-Chief is concerned, grows worse and worse. . . . 
I expected no good tidings, and the best nows which I now hope for 
is, that his Excellency has not had his ‘ blood put up,' but has 
waited the few days which will give him reinforcements, that will 
enable him to make sure work of the next action. 1 have written 
to him to-day on his future proceedings in terms which I am awaro 
will be very distasteful to him, but which it is both necessary that 
I should employ as a caution to him, and prudent that 1 should 
address to him in relief of my own responsibility. 

On the following day, referring to a request of Henry 
Lawrence that he might go to the camp and throw his 
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inriueiice into the scale on the side of vigour as wtll as 
prudence, lie writes thus: — 

It is already too notorious that neitlicr you nor anybody else can 
exercise any wholesomo influence on the mind of the Coimnander- 
in-Chief; if you could have done so the action of C'hillianwallah 
would never have been fought as it was fought. . . . All that 
we can do will hardly restore the prestige of our power in India, 
and of our military superiority, partly from the evidence of facts, 
and partly from the unwise and unpatriotic and conteinptihlo 
croaking in public of the European community itself all over India, 
high and low. . . . Moreover, I have my orders. I am ordered in 
the first instance to conquer the country. Please God. I will obey. 

Lord Gough, it should ho rc-uiarkcd hero, had been waititig, 
hy Lord Dalhousie’s own direetions, for the riinftn-eenienls 
with which General AVhish was at that monunt hun ying up 
from Mooltan, before lu- should risk another battle. .\nd 
it was during this inaction that news arrived that the enemy, 
who had so long been encamped opposite- us at llussool, had 
suddenly left their encatiipmeiit and ha«l gom- olT, Heaven knew 
where; for some of our informants said tiny wen- mareliing 
eastward for Jln-him, others westwarel f«ir Guji-i-at ! 

Well mny you say (writes Lord Diilhousie to Henry T-awreiice 
oil I'Vhruiiry !.’>) that it is wonderful that tin- Sildis are allowol so 
to play around us. Other and stronger epithets would not he less 
applicable. I have n letter to-day from the Coinmander-in-Gliief. 
He is utterly mystified. 

The mystery was soon cleared up, and it was found that 
Shere Sing had turned Lord Gough’s right, had got inl«» his 
rear, had established his heiid-i|uarters at Gujerat, and had 
even inished a portion of his forces across the Cheiiah, thus 
threatening, or appearing to threaten, an advance on the ill- 
protected city of Lahore. Lord Gough, niennwhih*, who had 
been complaining for a month past of the encumbrance of his 
heavy baggage, but had declined to move it from his camp, 
found it impossible to follow uji the enemy closely, or even to 
detach a brigade to guard the crossing of the river. 

It is sad work (says Lord Dalhousie) to he thus out-generallod 
day after day. ... I wait, as patiently as I may, the announcement 
of where the enemy are, or wlial we uro doing. At present I have 
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only tlio of the Cominandor-in-Chief, which ini^ht he 

stcrcDtspcd. Hint • tlu‘ order is comitcraianded iiU to-morro\c.' 

A 1 < Iter writtm l>y Lonl DaUumsir to Homy Lawronco, 
on K. la uary ‘20, is so inl< nsoly charaotovistic of the man, 
sliMws so vividly Ins stn his stroiiRth of will, 

his simi^lh <if oxiirossion, and at tlio same time proves so 
clcarlv tlial the siihinivsion which ho re<jnircd from his sub- 
ordinates he o«|na)ly expeeted them, in th« irtnrn,to recpiire fi ojn 
theirs, fliat I make no apology for .pioting it almost in fvill. 

'I'hc tidings ymi send, on tlie whole, are .satisfactory, and I pray 
(lod we may, for the sake of all, and for the peace of this country, 
have Jiehieved a ‘crowning’ victory before long. 1 observe what 
von say regarding (ieneral (’anipbell tSir (’olim having told yon that 
(In re was ‘ no thought of crossing the .Ihehnn this season.' Your 
hrothei will liave «‘re tins reassured you on that point, which he 
ineideiitally mentioned to me. Wliat ‘thought' the camp of the 
(’(tiinnander in-Chief has signilies very little. The camp's business 
is to find lighting; 1 tind thought: and such thought us the camp 
has liilln-rto found is of sucli d — d had qiiality, tliut it does not 
induce me to forego the exercise of my proper fvinctions. It is too 
lal<‘ to enter to-night into the details of your letter. I will only say 
now generally, that the camp ir/// cross the Jhclum this season, 
and. please God. the Indus jiKso ; that the Comniander-in-Chief and 
Genera! 'riiackwell. or tho Departments, will not cross it; that 
General Gill)ert will eommund, and 1 hope the .job will be well 
done. All this I conimunicated to tho CommandiT-iu-C'hief some 
tiuu' ago. nnlhorising him. and requiring him, in tho event of the 
(q*portunity presenting itself, to make the arnmgemenls himself, and 
exp<-dite matters us much as possible. 

1 am greatly surprised with what you write to me about Major 
Ixdwardes, or rather, I should say 1 am greatly vexed, hut not 
Hurprist'd at all. [ICdwardcs. it should he explained hero, hud dis- 
banded a i*athan regiment, whoso fidelity Ijo had suspected, without 
any authorisation from Sir Henry Lawrence.] From tho lone of 
your letter 1 perceive it is not ncccssai’y to say that you should pull 
up Major Edwardes for this at once. But I further wish to repeat 
what I said before, that there are more than Major Edwardes in 
the Residency who appear to consider themselves nowadays as 
Govcrnor-Gcnci'al at least. Tho sooner you set about disenchanting 
their minds of this illusion the hcUor for your comfort and thoir 
own. I don't doubt you will find bit and martingale for them 
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speedily. For my part, I will not stand it in quieter times for lialf- 
an-liour, and will come down unmistakably upon any one of tln in 
who may ‘ try it on,’ from Major Edwardes, C.I5., down to llie latest 
enlisted general-ensign-plenipoteutiary on the estublisliiuenl. 'I'o- 
morrow I will write again. 

Believe mo. 

Yours sincerely, 

D.tLIIOUSIL. 

The admirers of Lord Dalhousie — and it must be admitted 
that these letters, incisive and racy, and often opportune, as 
they arc, arc not calculated to make anyone love liirn — and the 
admirers of Lord Gough, who, in spite of his blunders and 
vacillation, was, in virttie of his gallantry and martial bearing, 
beloved by his array, will, alike, reflect with pleasure that the 
Commander-in-Chief, while he was the object of such unsparing 
sarcasm and aniumdversiott, was preparing the way, by a 
careful exploration of the gi-ound, and by a series of masterly 
movements, for us crowning a victory as ever smiled upon our 
arms in India. The battle of Gujerat was fought on February 
21. With 20,000 men and a hundred guns, Lord Gougli 
attacked the Sikhs, who were in a position chosen and fortified 
by themselves and numbered 50,000 men armed with sixty 
guns. Taught by bitter experience, or influenced, it may be, 
by the strong letters of Lord Dalhousie, which 1 have before me, 
he changed his tactics and, with the help of the skilled advice of 
Sir John Cheape of the Engineci's and Sir Patrick Grant, his 
son-in-law, kept himself and his men in check till the artillery, 
in which our real strengtli lay, had done its proper work. 
The Sikhs, even after their guns were silenced, fought like 
heroes, but they were utterly routed ; and Gilbert, ‘ the best 
rider in India,’ in a ride of many days, followed up the wreck 
of theii' army till at length it suiTeudercsl with its guns, its 
ammunition, and — more important than all in Lord Dal- 
housie’s eyes — its English prisoners. 

Few more striking scenes liave ever been witnessed in 
India than tliis final submission of the Sikh army, the last 
remnant of the great Klialsa commonwealth. ‘ With noble 
self-restraint ’ — to use the words of Edwin Ai'iiold — ‘ thirty- 
five chiefs laid down their swords at Gilbert's feet, while the 
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Sikli sdldicrs. advjuirins. one by one. to the file of tlie English 

drawn neross thr road, thing down tulwar, inatcdiloek, and 

shield upon the grf>wing heai) of arms, salaamed to them as 

to the “spirit of tin- ste(“l.” and jtassi'd through the opiai line, 

no longer soldiers.' IJut it must have been a more touching 

sight still when — as it has Ikiui doseribed to me by oye- 

witiu-sses — eacli horst-man among them had to part forthe last 

time from the animal which he r«-gar(U'd as part of himself 

- from the gallant charger which had borne him in safely in 

many an irresistible charge ovi-r many a battle-field. This 

was too much even bir Sikh endnraiua-. He caressed and 

patti’d his faithful companion on every part of his liody, and 

(hen turned resolutidv awav. Ihit his resolution faile»l him. 

% % 

He turned l>aek again and again to give one caress more, and 
lin n, as he tor<' himself away for the very last time, brushed a 
teardrop from his eye, and exclaimed, in words whicli give the 
kev to so much of the history of the relations of the Sikhs to 
us, tlieir manly resistance, and their not less manly submission 
to tile inevitable, ' Itnnjeet Sing is dead to-day ! ’ 

Hut (Jilbert's task was not yt-l done. Pursuing his head- 
long career further still, he drove the .\fglmn contingent over 
file Indus, through Peshawur, and right up to the portals, 
the hapiiily forbidding portals, of the Khyber. The battle 
of Gujerat thus brought to a close, not the campaign only, 
hut tlu' wjir. All })revio\Js shortcomings were forgotten in 
I he enthusiasm of victory, and the victor of Giijerat xvas able, 
with a good grace, to liand over the eomniand to Sir Charles 
Napier, who had been sent out, in hot haste, to supersede him, 
and arrived from England early in May. 

The whole of the Punjab, togotlier with Peshawur and 
the Trans-Indus ])rovinees, now lay at Lord Dalhousie’s feet, 
as the prize of victory ; and he was not the man to shrink, 
either on general or on special grounds, from appropriating 
the prize. * I take this opportunity,’ he says in one of his 
State papers written a year or two later, ‘ of recording ray 
strong and deliberate opinion, that in the exercise of a sound 
and wise policy the British Goveriiraent is bound not to put 
aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiruig 
territory or revenue us may from time to time present them- 
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selves ’ — a sentence of death, just or unjust, necessary or un- 
necessary, expedient or inexpedient, upon how many native 
states! But. in the case of the Punjah, there cou]<l he no 
(jnestion about the justice, and little about the exj)ediem v or 
necessity, of applying the general rule. Twice the Siklis had 
attacked us unprovoked, and, the second time, umler circum- 
stances which laid them open to the charge of treaclnrv 
and ingratitude, as well as deadly hostility. The experiment 
of sustaining the Khalsa against its own internal weakness 
had been tried honestly and umler the most favourable cir- 
cumstances by Lord Dalhousie as well ns Ijy Lord llai dinge. 
by John as well as by Henry Lawrence, and it had failed. 
We had remained in the country, to begin with, agaijist our 
own wishes, and only at the unanimous and urgent request 
of the Sirdars ; and no sooner had we acceded to their im- 
portunity than they treacherously rose against us in arms, 
and. once again, by their enthusiasm, their discipline, and 
llieir valour, imperilled the safety of our Indian Empire. 

Lord Dalhousie had made up his mind at an early i)oint in 
the struggle as to what must be its ultimate result, an<l even 
so chivalrous a supiwrter of native states and rights as Henry 
Lawrence had always been, had not done more than meet his 
views with a half-hearted opposition. If he was <lisposi‘d to deny 
the expediency, ho was forced to admit the justice of annexation. 
John, with clearer views of what the safety of India requireil, 
thought it to be exi>edient as well as just. The two brothers, 
as 1 gather from the few jiapers relating to this time which 
1 have before me, had been living together at Lahore since 
January. And when an interview between the Governor-General 


and the Besident was deemed necessary to arrange for the 
impending annexation, we can hardly wonder if tiu* Resi- 
dent, instead of going himself, preferred to send his brother 
John on an errand which must have been so distastefid to 
him. The momentous interview took place at Ferozepore 
on March 12, and on the following day, after ‘ two long 
conversations,’ John returned to Lahore, ‘ charged to convey 
to his brother the substance ’ of what they had been discuss- 
ing, botli as to Lord Dalhousie’s intentions and as to the 
mode of carrying them into execution. It was, I believe, the first 
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time thfit Lnv<l Dalhousu- Imcl set eyes upon the mfin who was 
so soon to hecome the most famousofaU his lieutenants. But, 

(h awin^ his eonelusions fiom the vigour he had shown as Magis- 
trate (.f" Delhi during the first Sikh war. from the mamier in 
whieh lie had governed the .lullundur Doah in peace and in war. 
and from his eorrespondeiice with the Secia tary to Government 
whieh he had seen ami studied, he had already taken the 
measure of tin- man. ami had begun to rate him at his proper 
vahu-. ‘What is to be done?’ asked Lord Dalhousie. self- 
reliant and self-sutVieing as he was, of the subordinate, whose 
adviei- he was hereafter so often to ask, and. even wln-n 
the answer given did not harmonise with his pre\ious ^ie\^s, 
In- was not seldom to take what is to he done with the 
Buniabnow?’ and John Lawrence, who knew well that his 
ipn-stioner had made- up his mind, at all hazards, ultimately to 
annex tile eompu-red province, answered with characteristic 
i.re\ ity. ‘ Annex it now.’ Difiiculty after diniculty was started 
by the (iovernor-Geiieral. bnt as Demosthenes, when asked 
svhat was tin- first, the second, and the third re(!uisite of an 
orator, replied in one word, ‘ Action ; action ; action,’ so Jolin 
Lawrence met each ditliculty ns it was started with what he con- 
sidered to Ik> tlie best and the only sufheient method of meeting 
it Annex it now ; annex it now ; annex it now.’ Immediate 
annexation would be easy while the people were still crushed 
by their defeat : it would anticipate the difficulties and dangers 
of the hot weather, which last year had brought into such fatal 
prominence ; finally, it would at once anticipate and clinch the 
determination of the Directors at home. 

On March 20 Lord Dalhousie sent his Secretary, Sir Henry 
Elliot, to Lahore, charged to declare publicly his determination 
resiu'cting the runjah ; and on the following day, in presence 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, the Resident, and his brother John ; 
in presence of the faithful remnant of the Sikh Durbar ; in 
presence also of the young Malmrajn, who took his seat, for 
the last time, on the throne of Rmijeet Sing, Elliot read aloud 
the fateful proclamation. The dynasty of Runjeet Sing was to 
lie deposed ; the young Maharaja was to receive 60,000/. ayear 
and to have the right of residing wlierever he liked outside the 
limits of the Punjab ; and the whole of the territories of the live 
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rivers, together with the Crown property and jewels, above all, 
the peerless Koh-i-noor, were to belong to the British. The ))r<i- 
claination was received by those present with silence and almost 
with indifference. It was a step franght indeed with tri im-n- 
dous possibilities for good and evil. It overthrew the fondest 
hopes and the most generous aspu*ations of Henry Lawrt*ne<''s 
life, but it was justified by what had gone before it, and the 
most resolute opponent of unnecessary annexations will mhnit 
that it has been more than justified by its results. 
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Thk Pimjali liiul nniu xod. hut liow whs it to hr Rovrnu-a? 
It mij'ht hr phu-t-a umlrr a purrly inilitHiy Kovrrmm-ut. liki- 
that of Scijuli — a sysU-in arar to thr hrart of the couijnrrorof 
Sriiuh-. thr srU-willra alia iirilHant Sir C’liarJrs Napier, who 
was now on (hr point of Innaiii" in liulia ns t'onnnanan- 
in-(’hirf. wlio arspisra alt rivilians as surh. hut rrsrivra 
a special portion of his hatrra. ns well as scorn, for thos(‘ 
‘ s(»l<lirr-polilicals ' who, hy aofhno thr rca coat aiul aonninr 
thr hlack, had shown that they ilrlihrrntrly chose thr dark- 
nrss ruthrr Ihnn the lif»ht. and yrt who — as even hr couhl not 
— lja<l ffonr far to make India what it was. Or, afiain, thr 
prrerdent atVorded hy most of our earlier and more settled 


]»rovincrK miRlit he followed^ thr Punjab nnt»ht have a purrly 
c ivil •’overnment, under thr control of a trained civilian, w hose 
luiinary ohject it would he, not to make it a steppinK-stonr 
to further conquests heyond, hut to prove to the Phist India 
( 'oinpany that it could hr well governed, and yet turn out to hr 
a Ihianrial, as well as a military and political acquisition. This 
was thr systi-m which it might have heen expc'ctrd would have 
hre n preferred hy a Governor-General who had never heard a 
shot Ihfd till hr reached the Sikh frontier, and who, it was 
then helirved, cherished almost as great a dislike for military 
as did Sir Charles Napier for civil rule. 

Was, then. Sir Charles Napier or Lord Dalhousie to have 
his w ay ? Neither, and yet both. Both, that is, in part. The 
scheme upon which Lord Dalhousie hit, a>s the result of his 
personal knowledge of the men who had the best claim to 
administer the anne.xed province, was as novel in the history 
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of om- Indian limpire as it was, at first sislit,. unproniisinj;- 
Tilt' Punjab was to bi- governod, not by any one* man, howevt i- 
eminent he might be, either as a soldier, or as a statesman, or 
as a mixture of both, b\it by a Board, the members of wliieh 
\Yerc to be drawn from both branches of the service, ami were 
to work under a system of ‘ divided labour, but of common 
responsibility.’ 

‘ k Board,’ remarks Sir Charles Napier, when criticising 
the new arrangement, ‘rarely has any talent.’ And other and 
less unfriendly observers, knowing the antagonistic ami self- 
contradictory eUmients which this particular Board contained, 
remarked that it was self-condemned from its birth ; that it 
contained within itself the sci-ds of its own dissolution. There 
was truth in tlu-se sayings. But it was only a small i)ortion of 
the truth. A Board is in itself a compromise, and therefore 
cannot possibly have the unity, the ra])idity, the concentra- 
tion, the individuality, which a single mind — especially if that 
single mind has within it a spark of the sacred fire of genius 
— can bring to bear on those whoin it governs, .\gain, it was 
inevitable that the seething elements implied by the presence 
of such diverse and yet such masterful spirits as Henry and 
Jolni Lawrence would one day la-come explosive. A volcano 
may be (piiescent for many a y< ar, but it is a volcano still. 

It docs not follow, however, because the Board was, at no 
distant day, doomed to die, that therefore it was stillborn. It 
ilid pi'ccisely the work which it was expected ami meant to do, 
and which, certainly, no one of its three members would have 
done so well by himself. In the three years of its existence 
it accomplished, at \Yhatever cost to the peace of mind of its 
constituent i)arts, a task, of which no one of them need have 
been ashamed, even if it had been the result of a lifetime. If 
the Board succeeded in reducing the most warlike and t\irbu- 
lent people who had ever crossed our path in India to submis- 
sion, and made them not only submissive but contented ; if it, 
literally as well as figuratively, beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks ; if, in dealing 
with the widely different races and classes which the Punjab 
contained, it ukolislied an old system and introduced a new, 
with, on the whole, the minimum of inconvenience or injury 
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to tho few and the maxiimim of hciu tU to the many — and 
lliat it did ail tiiis, and a fjood deal more than this, I hope 
now to show- tlien it did a nohh- work : it was its own l)est 
justification, and ahumlantiy answered alike the expectations 
of its founder and the liij’hest hopes of llie distinguished men 
of wliom it was composed. 

'I'he IJoard was to consist of throe memhers. At the head 
of it, as of prescriptive ri^ht, came the man wlio liad filled 
the highest i)ost in the country hehue its annexation, first as 
Resident, and then, as he mij^ht almost he called, Reftent — 
the chivalrous and hiRh-spirited, tlie eaj'er and indefati”al)le, 
ilenry Lawrence. That he was appointed to the first place 
in the administration of the now province is almost as eredit- 
ahle to a man of the autocratic tendencies of Lord J)nlhousie 
as to Henry Lawrence himself. The friend and mentor of 
Lord Hardin^e had already had many a sharp luusli with 
Lord llardinee's successor, and there was an antaj^onism of 
nature hetween the two men which oaeli must Inive felt that 
no amount of mutual forhearance could hridge over. But 
Lord ])alho»isie. as I have sliown, was able to respect and to 
trust those from whom he dittored, if lie knew that they had 
the root of the matter in them. -\nd he was certainly not 
the man to pass over, on the score of inc-re incompatibility of 
temperann-nt, the pre-eminent claims which Ilenry Lawrence's 
ju'evions services, his knowledf»o of the Sikhs, and his influence* 
over them {’ave him. Had Lord Dalhousie been anxious to 


clear him out of his path and to put .somebody else in his 
l)lace who would he more congenial to liimself, who would prove 
a mere tool in his hands, and would be content to ree;ister and 
carry out his orders, it would have been easy for Inin to do so 
without incurring any obloquy in the process. For Henry 
Lawrence, finding that his scruples against annexation had been 
finally overruled, voluntarily placed his resignation in Lord 
Dalhousie’s hands, and would certainly have carried his pur- 
pose out had not Lord Dalhousie urged liim to reconsider it, on 
the unanswerable plea that the objects dearest to his heart could 
not be thwarted and might be furthered by his remaining at 
Lahore. The argument was as honourable to Lord Dalhousie, 
who, knowing the differences between himself and Iiis sub- 
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ordinate, could go out of his way to employ it. as to ITonry 
Lawrence, who, even in the bitterness of his soul, could recog- 
nise its binding force. 

Next to Henry Lawrence on the 13oard, in point of in- 
fluence, if not of seniority, and marked out for it by his family 
name, and by his services in the Delhi district, in the .Tul- 
lundur Doab, and at Lahore itself, came Henry Lawrence's 
brother, John. His knowledge of the Sikh races was only 
less than that of his brother ; while, in mastery of details, 
in financial skill, in power of continuous work, and in civil 
training generally, he was far superior to him. A man who 
had ruled the Jullundur Doab during the last two years 
in the way in which John Lawrence had ruled it, and with 
the results which the prolonged and doubtful struggle of 
the second Sikh war had brought into full relief, was clearly 
the man to have a potential voice in the rule of the four 
other Doabs which the fortune of war had now thrown into otir 
hands. 

But a Board must consist of more than two members, and 
Charles Grcville Mansel, the third member invited to serve 
upon it, was a man of more equable and philosophic tem- 
perament than either of the Lawrences. Like John, he was 
a civilian who had served his apprenticeship in the best 
school then known in India — that of Mertins Bird and 
Thomason, in the North-West. He was a man of contemplation 
rather than of action, and it was perhaps well that he was so ; 
for the two brothers — with all their high mental gifts — were 
l)re-eminently men of action. Mansel thus served as a foil to 
them both, in a different sense from that in which they served 
as a foil to each other. He was admirably fitted to discover 
the weak points in any course of action \vhich was proposed, 
and, with somewhat irritating impartiality, would argue with 
John in favour of Henry’s views, and with Henry in favour of 
John’s. He would thus throw the ‘ dry light of the intellect ’ 
on questions which might otherwise have been seen, owing 
either to the aristocratic leanings of Henry or the democratic 
leanings of John, through a too highly coloured medium. If 
he was not good at carrying out into action any views of his 
own, it is probable that the views of his colleagues, which they 
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mi”lit Imvo hton anxious, in the exuberance of their enerRy. 
to carry out at once, often passed, owing to liis idiosyncrasies, 
till ougli a sifting process for wliich they were seldom the worse, 
and sonii times much the belter. 

I be balance lietween the civil and military elements 
aimed at liy Lord Dalhousie in the construction of the Board 
its.df was scrupulously obseryed also in the selection of those 
who wer<' to work under it. Besides George Christian tlie 
Secretary, upon whom .fohn Lawrence had long t\x«*d his eye, 
and Meivili, who was specially appointed by Lonl Dalhousie 
to the jio^t ot .\ssistant-Secretary. there were to be four Com- 
missioners for tile four divisions of the new province — Lahore, 
•Ibehnn, Mooltan.and Lcia : while la-neath them, again, came 
some fifty-two Deputy and Assistant-Commissioners who were 
selected, in as nearly as jiossible equal numbers, from tin* 
civil and military services. ' You shall have.’ wrot<- Lord Dal- 
liousie to I hairy Lawrence, in anticipation of the annexation, 
on I'l-bruary 2(5. ' the best men in India to h(‘lp you — your 
brotln-r .lohn to begin with.' Ami he was as good as his 
word. 

But. before I go on to describe the work done by the Board 
in geneial, ami, so far as it is possible to distinguish between 
man and man, the part in it borne by John Lawrence in par- 
ticular. it will be w<-ll to give some slight notion of the size, 
the inhabitants, and the leading phy.sical characteristics of the 
country which they were to administer, and which, so long as 
(he worbl lasts, it may safely be predicted, will be bound up 
with the name of Lawrence. 

The live nmgnilicent streams— tin- Sutlej, the Beas, the 
Bavi. the Clienab. and the Jlielum-which have given the 
name of • Punjab ’ to the country which they traverse, all rise 
amidst the snowy peaks of the Himalayas, all flow in the same 
general direction, north-east to south-west, and all are ulti- 
mately united in the vast bosom of the Indus. Each of the 
live tracts of country enclosed by these six rivers narrows gra- 
dually from north to south, and is known by the name of Doab 
(the two rivers). The Jullundiir Doab. between the Sutlej 
and the Beas, is the richest and most peaceful of them all. 
it had been under John Lawrence’s rule for two years past, 
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uiul its principal features have been suftieicntly (l< ^ciiluMl 
already. Tlie Bari Doab, whit-li comes next, between tlie Bi as 
and the Bavi, is the most important, and, in its north, rn 
part at least, the most populous of the live. It contains the 
political capital of the wholi: country, Lahore ; and tlu’ com- 
mercial and religious capital, Umritsur. It is the Manjha, or 
‘ middle home ’ of the Sikh nation, which sui)plicd the Sikh 
religion with its most revered Gurus : Bunjeets court with 
its most powerful Sirdars ; and Bunjeet’s cver-victorious army 
with its most redoubtable warriors. Xext, bevond the Bari 
Doab, between the Bavi and tlie Chenab. comes the Bechna 
Doab ; and beyond it. again, between the Chenab and the 
.Ihehim, the Jetch Doab, containing the most famous l>attle- 
lields of the war which was just over. Chillianwallah ami 
Goojerat. Last comes the Sind Saugar, or ‘ocean of the 
Indus,’ Doab — so called from the vast tracts of country exposed 
to the inundation of the river — tlio largest, the most thinly 
ijihabited, and the most sterile of all. 

Beyond the Indus, between it and the Suliman range, lies 
the IN-shawur valley and the district of the three D. ras, 
or ‘camping grounds.’ of Afghan chiefs— Dera Ismael. Dera 
Futteh, and Dera Ghazi Khan. heiic<- called the Derajat. It 
forms no part of the Punjab proper, but on the dm- arrange- 
ments for its defeuci- depends, as we shall see hereafter, the 
security of the province, and so of the whole of our Indian 
Kmpirc. 


For the width of a few miles on each side of the six rivers 
of the Punjab there runs a fertile tract of country, the soil of 
which is irrigated by their superfluous waters and* bears abun- 
dant crops. But far richer, far more extensive, and far more 
blest in every way by nature than these narrow strips, is the 
belt of laud which lies beneath the shadow of the Himalayas, 
tind forms the northern portion of the tlirco cc-ntrul Doabs. 
It has a comparatively temperate climate, a fair rainfall, innu- 
merable streams and streamlets, the feeders of the great rivers, 
and it yields, with an outlay of little labour and of less akill^ 
two abundant harvests in the year. If the whole of the Punjab 
were equal to this, its richest part, it might almost challenge 
comparison with Bengal. But this is far from being the case. 
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I'^nr, Ix^twi'on tlu' uarrow of rich land, which owe tlicir 

existcncf' to the rivers, tlierc lie vast arid tracts wliich 

are covered, not with waving crops of corn or cotton, of 
indi'^o or toI)acer>. hut witli scanty and coarse j'rass or with 
junkies of tamarisks and thorns. The soil is often imprej;- 
nated \\ith soda or salt : the heat is terrihle ; and the jungles 
are till' haunt of wild heasts, orof wilder men, whose Hveliliood 
lias lieen gained, from time immemoria!, hy cattle-lifting from 


the more cultivated districts. 

The I’unjal), therefore, is a country of extremes. One 
part of it is as populous as Ihaigal, in unotlu-r there is hardly 
a human hahitation to he seen ; one part smiles as ‘ the garden 
of tile Loril,* another is as han- and as barren as the desm ts 
tif Sciude or Itajpootana. The hill districts, with their moun- 
tain sanataria, from Murree away to Dalhousic, and thence 
to the Kangra valley, to Dhurmsala, or to Simla, are heavens 
upon eartli, pleasant even in the hot season. The plains, at 
Lahnri-, for instanci'. and at Mooltan, are almost insupport- 
ahle to Kuropeans from the luat. ^Vhen the followers of the 
.\rahian prophet demurnsi to lighting heiieath the full blaze 
of an Arabian sun, because it was so hot, the prophet replied 
tliat ‘hell was hotter still,’ and on they went to victory or 
death. But a European who is unlucky eiiougli to lind him- 
self at Mooltan in the hot season, will bo disposed ratlier to 
agree with the truth expressed in tlie native proverb: ‘ Wlu-n 
(bid had Mooltan ready for His purpose, why did He make 
hell?’ 


The boundaries of tlie Punjab and of India arc clearly 
marked out by the hand of Nature. On the nortli, the Hima- 
layas giv(‘ it an absolute security from Chinese or Tartar, or 
even Russian scares, while on tlie west, the range of the 
Suliman mountains, wiiich runs parallel with the Indus, forms 
an almost ecjually impenetrable barrier. It is true, indeed, 
that the Suliman range is traver.sed by passes which, under 
favourable eircumstanees, have given an entrance to the invad- 
ing armies of Alexander the Great and Timour the Tartar, of 
Baber and Nadir Shah. But those comiuorors were opposed 
by no foe worthy of the name. And, happily for us, here, 
again, range upon range rises behind the main mountain wall, 
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and beyond these, onec more, are ‘ wilds immeasurably spr<-ad,’ 
which, bciiiR inhabited l)y races rou^h, as wild, and as 
inhospitable as the soil on which thej' dwell, aIto"ether form 
an all but impregnable protection to India. No better sc-ries 
of <lefence.s, indeed, scientiiic or natural, could possibly be 
desired against any foe who comes from bej’ond Afj»hanistan ; 
and no strong foe, it should be remarked, can ever come from 
within it. 

The only range of mountains within the limits of the 
Punjab is the Salt range, which, crossing the Indus at Kala- 
bagh and stretching eastward to Pind Dadun Khan on the 
Jhelum, divides the Sind Sangar Doab into two parts. Com- 
mercially it is most important ; for salt is one of the first 
reijuisitcH of life, ami the supply it yields is ipiite unlimited. 
Salt-springs issue everywhere from its base, and at Kalabugh, 
in particular, produce a peculiarly pictun-scpie eftect, by en- 
crusting with a snowy whiteness the blood-nal rocks around. 
North of the Salt range* is the hilly <listrict of Pawnl Pindi ; 
and beyond tliat, again, the wildly mountainous country of 
Ilincara, a country of crags ami caves, the abode of mountain 
robbers who had levied black-mail on tin; surrounding peojiles 
from th(‘ time of Alexander downwards, ami had never vet 
been conquered by force or fraud, but were to yield now a 
willing obedience to the fath<*rly kindness of James Abbott, 
and his worthy successor, John Becher. 

The races inhabiting the Punjab arc ns varied as are its 
physical features. The Sikhs proper, though they form the 
llower and the sinew of the population, are, it must always 
be remembered, only a fraction, perhaps a sixth part, of tlie 
whole. The aboriginal Goojurs and Gukkurs, together with 
the Eajpoots and other Hindu races, make up another sixth ; 
and the remainder — the inhabitants, that is, of the Sind 
Snugar Doab, of the district round Mooltan, of Huznra, of 
Peshawar, and of the Derajat generallj’ — are all, more or less, 
Mussulman. It must have given no slight satisfaction to the 
English conquerors of the Punjab, to reflect that, if they had 
swept away the famous emi)ii'e of the Sikhs they had at least 
given religious freedom and secui'ity from oppression to sub- 
ject races who were four times as numerous. The Sikhs were 
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till' hiavi-st ami most iluvalio\is n»cf in India. Tlu-y had 
dour th.-ir l.i-st ixi^xinA in two gn-iit wars, and tiny now 
si'inird disposed to submit with manly self-restraint to our 
superior i)ower, if only we usetl it with ecpiity and toleration. 

A more sirions dillieuUy was to be found in those wild 
ami warlike tribes wliieli line our whole western frontier, from 
the north of Hu/.ara rieht down to Seinde. Tliese tribes 
had. for ajies. earri. d on an internecine warfare with tin- more 
)H ae(‘fnl and setth d inhabitants of the plains below, ami the 
la irs to the ri«di inlu-ritance of Uunjeet Sin;; eovibl hardly 
complain if they had to take the bad part of tile bargain with 
the eood. It needs only a olanee at the position of I’eshawur 

til,, pri/.e for which Afghan and Sikh have so often eon- 

l«ndi'd— with the Khyher frownin;; in its front, and with 
mountains enclosin}» it on three sides, all of tlnin inhabited 
l>v tribes who have, from tinn- imnn imuial. levud black-mail 
oil all travellers pas.sino through tlnir territory, and have 
receiveil the presents, tin- bribes, or the trilmte of some of the 
greatest comiuerois the world has seen, while they themselves 
liav<- seldom paid toll or tax to any one — to se(> that the rir-h 
valk-y is a vi-ritahU- apple of discord, for the possession of 
which those who hold it an- likely to have to pay in the shape 
of lai-oe armaments, of chronic anxiety, of occasional retribu- 
torv expeditions, and, once and aoain, unless wisdom liolds the 
liehn at Calcutta, of a distant and aggressive war in which 
victorv may he even more disastrous than defeat. 

And what is true of the Peshawur district is true also, in a 
less degree, of the whole frontier line beyond tin- Indus— of the 
vallev of Kohat, for instance, which is only to he approached 
from IVshawur hy two long and dangerous and waterless passes 
through the Afridi territory ; of the valley of Ihninoo, whivh 
is only accessible from Kohat hy just sueh another pair of 
passes : and so on along the whole length of the Suliimm range, 
with its robher-haunted deliles, and the champaign of the 
Derajat lying at its feet as its natural prey. Altogether, it 
was calculated that these frontier tribes eould put into the 
held against us 100,000 men, all fanatical, all Jlobammedans, 
all well-armed, all excellent marksmen, and all inhabiting a 
country admirably adapted for tbeir own predatory warfare, 
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but very ill-suited for regular military operations. 'I’lie ar- 
rangements for tli<* defence of such a frontier were deli<-ate 
and difficult enough, but upon their adetpiacy, as I have said, 
depended the .security of all the rest. 

Such, then, was the general nature of the country, and 
such the chief characteristics of the people with whom the 
newly formed Punjab Board had to deal. It remains to ask 
how far its task was facilitated or hindered by any existing 
or social institutions, in particular by what the master- 
ful government of Kunjeet Sing had done or had left undone. 

llunjeet was, without doubt, an able and vigorous ruler, 
but it was vigour and ability as men understand it in the Kast. 
A gooil army and a fvill excherpier were the two, and the only 
two, ol)jocts of his government. The stalwart frames and the 
martial and religious enthusiasm of his subjects ensured the 
one, and the intoxication of victory after victory and of pro- 
vinci* added to province by the Khalsa commonwealth, made 
them ready to put up with the abuses which .sup])lied tlie other. 
'J'he dillicult question as to what articles of consumption are 
most suitable for taxation and what are not, gave Hunjeet 


political 


Sing no trouble at all. for he laid taxes on all alike. House.s 


and lands, stored grain and growing crops, exports and imports, 
manufactures and the natural i)roducts (tf the soil, luxuries 
and necessities, all contributed their quota to the great cause. 
Powerful provincial governors like Sawun Mull and the local 
tax-gatherers, or kardars, were left free, provided that they re- 
mitted good round sinus to Lahore-, to sipK-eze their victims, 
and to feather their own nests iirettymuch as they liked. No 
statements of accounts were either expected or received from 
them by the Central Government. Ilunjeet’s own account- 
book, — the most natural one, perhaps, for a man who could 
neither read nor write, — was a notched stick. The balance- 
sheet was the last thing in the world with which the pay- 
master of the forces would have cared to trouble himself. We 


found when wo annexed the country that no balance-sheet hud 
been presented by him for sixteen years. Puni.shmcnts were 
few and simple. Thefts or ordinary murders were atoned for 
by payment of a fine ; crimes involving gross violence were 
punished by mutilation — the loss of the nose, tlic ears, or the 
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hand : wliilo the worst criminals of all were hamstrung. It 
was rcserv(Ml for Avitahile, an Italian soldier of fortune, and 
ruler of the Peshawiir district, to set the exaniiile of more har- 
liarous punishments still. His rule was one of simple terror. 
He feared not (»od neither regarded man. lie revelled in 
extortion and in cruelty of every description. Those who 
opposfd his relentless will he hh-w away from guns or turned 
out in tlu' sun to die, nakid and smeared with honey; others 
he impaled or flayed alive, sometimes, it is said, heginning 
the terrible operation with his own hands ! 

Of prisons there were few, and those few wo found to he 
almost untenanted. The chief duty of Ihmjoet's police was 
not to prevent or to detect crime, but only to put down disorder 
anil facilitati’ the movements of the army. Roads, in the proper 
sense of the word, there were none ; public convt*ynnees and 
bridges none; written law or special ministers of justiee none; 
schools, exeejit of the most (‘lemontary kind, none ; hospitals 
ami asylums, of course, none. If, therefore, the Board had 
very much to do they had little to undo. Henry Lawrence, 
helped hy his Assistants, had already, in his position as 
Resident, attacked the worst abuses, and had done something 
towards paying off the army, towards reforming the taxes and 
jiutting a limit to the extortions of the tax-gatherers. And now, 
as President of the Board, with his brother .Tolm as his chief co- 
adjutor, he was not likely to stop before he had llmshcd the work 
to which he had put his hand, and had built up. in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time, that fair and lirm political fabric 
which was to prove our surest support in the hour of need. 

The first and one of the most difficult tasks which lay 
before the Board was the pacification of the country. The 
greater portion, indeed, of those gallant foes who had made us 
tremble for our Empire at Feroze.shali and Chillianwallah had 
frankly recognised that our star was in the ascendant after 
the battle of Gujerat, and on March 12, as I have already 
shown, had thrown their swords in one vast pile, 

and had each, with one rupee ii^ his i>ocket, returned to the 
plough whence he had originally come. It was now the turn 
of the few who had remained faithful to us during the struggle. 
Obedient to our summons they mustered, together with the 
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firmed retinues of the old Sikh nobility, at Laliorc. The 
old and invalided nniong them were pensioned oil*. Tlu- n - 
inainder obtained their Ion*’ arrears of pay, and perinis><ioii 
was given them, of which they were eventually to avail them- 
selves largely, to re-enter our service. 

We had thus disbanded the Sikh army. It remaineil to 
disarm the population and so to deprive them of the temptation 
to violent crime and disorder which the possession of arms 
always gives. The wearing of arms, as the history of Eastern 
Europe still shows, is a privilege as dearly prized by a semi- 
civilised as by a barbarous people, and is often necessary for tlio 
safety of the wearer. But peace, profound peact-, was hence- 
forward, as we hoped, to reign in the Punjab. Accordingly, 
about six weeks after annexation, a proclamation ordering a 
general disarmament was everywhere placarded, and, strange 
to say, was everywhere obeyed. One hundred and twenty 
thousand weapons of every size and every species, some of 
them much more dangerous to the weaver than to his foe, and 
ranging from the cannon or the rifle of the nineteenth century, 
A.i)., down to the quoit or the bows and arrows of the time of 
PoruH and Alexander in the third century, ii.c., were volun- 
tarily surrendered. The mountaineers of Huzara and of the 
Trans-Indus frontier were the only exceptions to the rule. 
They wore allowed, and were not only allowed but enjoined, 
to retain their arms ; for to have disarmed them at this early 
period would have been to lay them a defenceless prey at the 
feet of their nelghboius across the border. 

The duty of protecting the country which had been thus 
deprived of the natural guardians — or disturbers — of its peace 
fell, as a matter of course, on the conquerors. To guard the 
dangerous frontier lino it was arranged that ten regiments 
— five of cavalry and five of infantry — should be raised from 
the country itself ; and people of various races — Hindustanis, 
Punjabis, and Mussulmans — responded cheerfully to the call. 
The Sikhs, it had been feared, might flock in dangerously 
large numbers to our standards. But it was they alone who 
hung back ; and for the moment it seemed as though, contrary 
to all our principles, we should be obliged to hold the Punjab 
in check by a force hrom which the bravest of its inhabitants 
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were excluded. This dnn^Tcr soon passed by. Tlic Sikhs 
threw off their scruples, and since then they have rendered us 
valiant service wluiiever and wlierevcr they have been called 
upon to do so. They have fought for us. with equal readiness, 
upon their own frontier and in other i)arts of India, on the 
Irrawaddy, and on the Yang-tst'-Kianj; : they have borne their 
))art itt the victorious march on Ma<;dala ; they liave dropped 
tiown like an apparitioti on the in'wly annexed island of Cyprus ; 
and, more recently still, they have stood side by side with us 
liefore file ramparts of Tel-<‘1-Kehir, and have joined tis in the 
hriietieent race for (’airo. 

Witliin a year of their bein'! raised several of the Punjab 
irregular re'!iments shed their blood in our service, and hence- 
forward they wt-re sthloin to shell it in anv other cause. The 
Afridis, the Swattis. ainl other turbulent tribes beyond the 
frontier, learind that their more peaceable nei''hbonrs within 
it ba<l a formidable power behind them which could not be 
jirovoked with impuinty. and bewail to put some check on their 
jiredatory propensities. Three liorse field-hatteries, a camel 
corps stationed at Dera Ismael Khan, and the famous ‘Guido 
Corps,’ com]>leted the movable defences of the frontier. 

Ihit the ‘Guide Corps’ was so remarkable a body of men, 
and they will have to be so often mentioned hereafter, that it will 
be well to fiive at once some notion of their leading character- 
istics. The corps owed its origin to a suRgestion thrown out 
by the fertile brain of Henry Lawrence at the close of the (irst 
Sikh war. It oriRinally consisted of only two hundred and 
ciRhly men, horse and foot. Hut, in view of the increased 
duties which were now to he thrown upon it, its numbers were 
to be trebled. No more uncanny, and yet no more invaluable, 
body of men was ever pot together. Like the Carthaginian 
army of old, which contained samples of every nation that the 
ubiquitous lleets of the great republic could reach, the Guide 
Corps contained, on a small scale, representatives of almost 
every race and every place, every language and every religion, 
which was to he found in the North and North-AYest of India. 
It contained men of every shade of moral character, and 
men of no character at all. The most cunning trackers, the 
most notorious cattle-lifters, the most daring freebooters, were 
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enrolled in it, were subjected to a wholesome but not an over- 
strict discipline, were clothed in a bi-own uniform, so as to be 
indistinguishable at a little distance from the g»-ound on which 
they moved, were privileged to receive a high rate of pay, and 
within a very short space of time were found to be ready ‘ to 
go anywhere or do anything.’ ‘ Ready, aye ready ! ’ might well 
have been their motto. Endurance, courage, sagacity, local 
knowledge, pi’esence of mind — these were the (jualities which 
marked a man out for the Guide Corps. On whatever point of 
the five hundred miles of our western frontier, with its score 
or more of savage tribes, operations had to be carried on, theia* 
Were always to be found amongst the Guides men who could 
speak the language of the district in question, men who had 
threaded before, and therefore could now thread again, its most 
dangerous detiles, and could tell where the hostile encampment 
or the robber-haunted cavern lay. Thus the Guides, in a new 
but not an untrue sense of the word, formed the ‘ Intelligence 


Department ’ of the Punjab. These were the men for a daring 
reconnaissance, for a forced march, for a forlorn hope. Raised 
lirst by Lieutenant Harry Lumsden, they had already done 
good service in border fighting and in the second Sikh war. 
They were soon to serve under Sir Colin Campbell against 
the Mohmunds, and their like, with unvarying success. 
Finally, they were to be the lirst of that splendid succession of 
reinforcements of which the Punjab was to denude itself in the 
day of peril and send with a God-speed down to Delhi. ‘ I am 
making,’ said Henry Daly, their commander, as he started with 
alacrity on his honourable mission, ‘ and 1 intend to make, the 
best march that has been heard of in India.’ And he was as 


good as his word. In twenty-two days, at the very hottest season 
of the year, he made a forced march of five hundred and eighty 
miles from Peshawur to Delhi ; and his men came into camp, 
as they were described by an eyewitness, ' as tirm and lightof step 
as if they had marched only a mile.’ What wonder that they 
were received with ringing cheers by the small besieging force, 
and were welcomed, not merely for what they were in themselves 
— a body which represented the loyalty and the energy of nearly 
every tribe of Upper India — but as an earnest of the reinforce- 
ments which the Punjab, with John Lawrence at the helm, and 
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with such supporters as Montgomery, Nicholson, Edwarde.s, 
Clianiherlain, aud a dozen other such at his side, was to pour 
forth, in (juick succession, on the same hazardous errand? 

The whole frontier force which I have described, was, after' 
long discussion, made directly subject to the Board, and was 
placed under the command of Brigadier-General Hodgson. One 
])ortion. and only one, of the frontier line was deemed by Lord 
Dalhousie to be of such paramount importance for the protec- 
tion e)f the Empire that it was reserved for the regular troops. 
This was the Peshawur Valley, whicli, — with the Khyber, the 
«lirect passage to Afghanistan, and thence into Central Asia, in 
its front, and with the fords of the Indus, the best passage into 
India, directly in its roar, — was to be guarded by a force of about 
10.000 men, nearly 3,000 of them Europeans. The Board 
had already shown by its measures that it was jilive to the 
truth of the Greek saying that ‘ men, and not walls, make a 
city ; ’ but the number of men at their disposal was too small, 
the hostile mountains were too near, sometimes not a couple 
of miles from our boundary, to allow of such a merely Spartan 
rampart as was possible in other parts of our Indian frontier. 
Accordingly, they arranged that the most dangerous portion, 
from Huzarn to Dera Ismael Khan, should he defended by 
forts of considerable size, which were to be rendered capable 
of standing a siege ; that below these, again, from the Tonk 
Valley down to Sinde, there should be a chain of smaller 
fortiliod posts at intervals of twelve miles apart; and that the 
whole should be connected together by a good military road, 
with branches leading, on one side, towards the hostile moun- 
tains, and, on the other, towards the friendly river. 

So skilful and so complete were these defensive arrange- 
ments, and so admirable was the forbearance and the 
knowledge of the native character ; the resolution, the promp- 
titude, and the dash of the officers who were chosen to carry 
them out, that, from that time forward, the peace of the Punjab 
was never seriously threatened from without. The warlike pre- 
parations of the Board were thus all made, not with a view to war, 
but, as all warlike preparations ought to bo made, with a view 
to peace ; not for aggression, but for defence ; not with a view 
to a ‘ forward ’ or a ' backward ’ policy, hut with a determina- 
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tion to stand firmly placed where they wi re against all comers. 
And I have purposely described these frontier arrangements 
tii-st, not because they arc the most prominent feature of the 
Punjab administration, but because, owing to their complete 
success, they are the least so. They were the essential con- 
ditions of all the rest, and the less we hear of them after tiny 
had once been set going, the more sure we may feel that tlu ir 
object was attained. The ‘ Wardens of the Marches,’ chosen 
by the Lawrences for these posts of danger and ditheulty, 
George Lawrence and Reynell Taylor, Nicholson and Edwardes, 
Abbott and Becher, Keyes and Pollock, the Lmusdensand tlu‘ 
Chamberlains were all of them picked men and pre-eminently 
tilted for their work, a work as modest as it was heroic. They 
only want their historian. Yet these were the men whom, 
together with others who have faithfully followed in their foot- 
steps, a recent Viceroy, bent on initiating an aggressive line of 
frontier policy, went out of his way in one of his State-papers 
deliberately to insult. No more cruel or more unjustifiable 
attack has ever been made on several successive generations of 
able, energetic, and Kingle-minded public servants. But their 


reputation has survived the attack, and the wisdom of their 
policy has been triumphantly justified by the melancholy re- 
sults of the one wilful lapse from it. In any case, so well 
was their work done — the work of defence not defiance, of civi- 
lisation not conquest — during the period most identified with 
the name and fame of John Lawrence, that his biogi-apher, 
forgetting the triumphs of war in the more giatoful and en- 
during triumphs of peace, can afford, after he has indicated the 
general character of the frontier they had to guard and the 
general principles on which they did so, to let them almost pass 
out of sight, recurring to them only at those rare intervals 
wlien exceptional dangers brought them into exceptional pro- 
minence, and showed that they were able to cope with the need. 

The country having been disarmed, and the frontier ren- 
dered secure, the next object of the Board was to provide for the 
detection and prevention of crime. To meet these ends, they 
raised two large bodies of police, the one preventive, witli 
a military organisation, the other detective. The preventive 
police were 8,000 in number, horse and foot, many among 
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'vlioni had doiu- good sorvici* to the late Diuhav, and had 

reniainc-d faitliful to us in the Sikh war. Their dutv was to 

% 

furnish guards for treasuries, jails, and outposts, to patrol tlie 
roads — as soon as there sliould he any roads to patrol — and 
to follow up gangs of marauders, should any such appear 
or reappear in the nearly pacified province. The other body, 
mnnhering 7.000 men, and dividt-d amongst some *2:10 jiolice 
districts ithannahs), was to lie employed in the detection of 
crime, in the guarding of ferries, and in tlie collecting of 
supplies for troops or of boats for the passage of the rivers. 

With a wise trustfulness in its instruments, the 15oard 
left to the native revenue collectors, calleil lnlmihlorH, largi" 
powers in the way of organising and controlling these police, 
thus utilising the local knowledge which they and tluy alone 
possessed. The native village wiilchmen, who formed an in- 
tegral part of tin* old village system and wer<‘ paid by the 
villagers themselves, were also carefully maintained by olhcers 
who had learned the priceless value of the village communities 
in the North-West. 

Sjjecial precaiitions were required in tho.se districts which 
were most infested by criminals. The Peshawur valley, for 
instance, was a nest of assassins, in which crimes of violence 


hatl always been the order of the day. Any liollow of the 
ground, any gully, above all any tomb of a Mussulman saint, 
might, not improbably, harbour some desperate cutthroat. 
The centres of the Doahs, again, which were covered with 
jungle, or bru.shwood, or tracts of long grass, had been, as I have 
already mentioned, from time immemorial a very sanctuary of 
cattle-lifters and their spoil. In these natural fa.stiiesses whole 
herds of oxen which had been driven off from the richer lands 
near the river might graze and wander at pleasure, and yet lie 
impenetrably concealed from their former owner.s. Foolish, 
indeed, would any villager be who dared to penetrate such a 
Cyclops’ den in order to recover what its wild inhabitants 
deemed to be theirs by a right at least as sacred as his ! The 
chance of finding his cattle would be small, and his chance of 
escaping with them or with his life would be smaller still. It 
was not the nature of the Punjabi to throw away good money 
after bad, and so the great central Doabs were peopled, like the 
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AvtntiiiG of old, by hundrods of Cacuses who had nevt r, till 
the time of the British occupation, found any reason to fear a 
Hercules. 

How did the Board deal with these districts ? Bound the city 
of Peshawur they drew cordon behind cordon of police posts. 
They tilled in the ravines and hollows and spread a network 
of roads over the adjoining district. In the Doabs, which had 
never yet been crossed by anything but a camel track, roads 
were cut in various directions, mounted patrols of police sent 
along them, and, more important tlian all, professional trackers 
were introduced — men of wliose amazing skill John Lawia-nce 
had again and again availed himself in the pursuit of criminals 
at Delhi, at Paniput, and at Gorgaon ; men whose senses hud 
been sharpened by natural or artificial selection to a preter- 
natural degree of acuteness ; who could discern a footprint, 
invisible to the ordinary eye, in the hardest clay ; who could 
follow a track of harried cattle through the wildest jungle and 
the roughest gi-ass for, perhaps, home fifty miles, naming before- 
hand the number of the men and of the animals in the party, 
till at lust they carried the trail triumphantly to some rcjiiote 
cncamiunent, where their uncanny skill was iwoved to ocular 
<lemonstration. 

But cattle-stealing was by no moans the worst crime with 
which the Board had to deal. Dacoity, or robbery in gangs, 
had been bound up with the whole course of Punjab history. 
The Sikhs had been cradled in it ; it had grown with their 
growth ; and, as in many analogous periods of European his- 
tory, it was the most successful gang robber who, after win- 
ning by his trusty sword large quantities of money or of cattle, 
usually ended by earying out for himself, in much the same 
manner, brood estates or powerful i>rineipalities. The leader 
of a band of free lances had thus little reason to be ashamed 
of his occupation. The bluest blood to be found in the Punjab 
often flowed in his yeins, and his pi'ofession did ns much 
honour to him as he to his profession. Kept within bounds 
by the strong hand of Runjeet Sing, or i-ather giyen ample 
occupation by his foreign conquests, Dacoity had taken a now 
lease of life in the anarchy which followed his death ; and 
when his army was finally broken up by us, it was only 
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natural that the hoUk-r spirits who could not, or would not, 
filter our service should betake tlieniselves to so time-honoured 
a practice. The districts of Lahore and Umritsur hesan 
to swarm with them. But strong precautions and wholesome 
si'Veritv soon clucked the evil. During the first year thirty- 
seven Dacoits were condemned to death in Umritsur alone ; in 


the second year the numher fell to seven; and in a few years 
nioi'i* the crime ceased to exist throughout the Punjab. 

But there was a more insidious crime, the existence of which 


seems at first to have been (piite unsuspected in the Punjab. 
The prevalence of Thuggee in other parts of India had only been 
discovered a few years previously. But the weird practices 
connected with it, the religious initiation, the patient plotting, 
the cool cruelty, the consummate skill, and the professional 
enthusiasm of the aetors, had already given to it a world- 
wide celebrity. Colonel Sleeman had tracked its mysteries 
through all their windings, and Colonel i^leadows Taylor 


has, since then, laid them bare to the world in a well-known 
story, which does not overstate the facts of the case. 

The discovery of corpses by the side of wells or in the 
jungles after the Dacoits had pretty well been exterminated, 
first aroused a suspicion that other confraternities of death 
might be found within our limits. Dead men tell no tales, 
and the Thugs of Hindustan had been much too skilful ever 
to leave their work half-done. No half-throttled traveller 
had ever escaped from their hands to toll the tale of the 
fellow-travellers who had joined him on his road, iiad wormed 
themselves into his confidence, had (juestioned him of his 
welfare, and then, ns he sat at food with them by the way- 
side, had, w ith one twist of the fatal handkerchief, attempted 
to give him a short shrift. But tlio Punjab Thug was a 
mere bungler in his business. The fine ai-t had only recently 
been imported into his country from Hindustan, jind its first 
professor had been discovered and straightway hung up by 
Uunjeet Sing. His successors often made up for their want 
of skill in the use of the handkerchief by hacking their 
victim to pieces with their swords, and then, instead of 
pitching his body, still warm, into the grave which they had 
opened while he was talking to them, they often carelessly 
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loft it to rot by the waysitle. At last a Brahmiu, who had 
been two-thii-ds strangled and left for dead, recovered and told 
Ins tale. The clue was followed up. Rewards were otfered 
for the detection of Thugs, a free pardon was promised to those 
who might turn Queen's evidence, juid a special officer was 
appointed for the investigation. A list of recent victims, two 
hundred and sixty-four in number, was soon given in by 
approvers. A second list of professional Thugs, given in by 
the same authorities, was published and posted everywhere. 
Mauy of these were apprehended, and theii* confessions 
taken. Others disappeared altogether. The approver would 
often conduct the British officer for miles through the jungle 
without any ai)parent clue which could guide him in his 
search or refresh his memory. ‘ Dig here,* ‘Dig there,’ he 
would say, as he came to a sudden stoj) in his tortuous course ; 
and the turning up of a few spadesful of soil revealed the corpse 
or the skeleton of one of his victims. Along one bit of by- 
path fifty-three gi-aves were thus opened and were all found to 
be tenanted. One Thug was questioned as to the number of his 
victims. His professional jjride was touched, and with true 
enthusiasm he replied, ‘ How can I tell ? Do you remember, 
Sahib, every animal you have killed in the chase ? Thuggee 
is our sport, our Hhihir ! ‘ ‘ 

The Thugs of the Punjab were found to belong chiefly to 
the Muzbi or sweeper caste. They were as superstitious as they 
were bungling and cruel. A cry of a bird or beast of ill-omen 
could turn from its purpose a heart which no pang of pity or 
of remorse could ever reach. A thousand of these Muzbis paid 
within a few years the penalty of their misdeeds. They had 
been treated by the Sikhs as outcasts, and it is little wonder 
if they soon became so. It was the noble object of the Punjab 
Board, if they could not overcome the sentiment whicli lay at 
the bottom of the caste feeling, at least to make the existence of 
those miserable creatures more tolerable, and by a strict system 
of supervision and of employment to turn them into decent 
members of society. They were employed for several years to 
come on those two great material triumphs of the Punjab Ad- 
ministration, to be described hereafter — the Bai'i Doab Canal 
and the Grand Trunk Road. And in the Mutiny, when a cry 

’ AtqoM's Dalhount^ Tol. u p, 
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was raisod at Dt lhi for sappors and miners, it was tliese selfsame 
outcasts who were selected by -Tohn Lawrence for the purpose, 
and who did admirable service to our cause both at Delhi and 
at Lucknow. To have reclaimed these men, and to have put 
down for ever, in a marvellously short space of time, two stich 
evils as Dacoitv and Thvjf'f’ee. is no slight credit to the Punjah 


Board, and no slight oain to the cause of humanity. 

.\ connate subji-ct. and one which would naturally come next 
to the suppression of Dacoily and ThuRgee, is that of female 
infanticidi'. But of this I have already said something, and 
its suppression in the four Doabs belongs rather to the Chief- 
Commissioiu-rship of John Lawrence, who had been the first 
to strike a blow at it in the Jullundur Doab, than to the period 
of the Board. 


In dealing with the subject of crime, the Lawrence brothers 
did not lose sight of the secondary object of punishment— the 
reformation of the criminal. Bunjeet s siinjile alti'rnative of 
line or mutilation had certainly never been open to the charge 
of overstocking his prisons. His .system had placed not more 
than two hundred criminals in durance. Ours was to place ten 
thousand. But those, instead of being mutilated, or chained to 
a post in the streets, or placed at the bottom of a dry well, were 
subjected to a system of strict discipline indeed, and hard work, 
but were decently clothed, fed, and housed, and were taught 
the rudiments of education, and of a trade. New jails, twenty- 
live in number, of diflferent sizes and models, were erected in 
the different districts of the Punjab lioard. The great central 
jail at Lahore was built on the newest model with a view to 
economy and health, as well as the supervision, the classifica- 
tion, and the moral improvement of the prisoners. Thus John 
Lawrence was able, with the energetic help of Dr. Charles 
Hathaway, who was now appointed Inspector of Prisons, to 
carry out the improvements in the system which he had long 
since indicated as desirable. 

As regards legislation, the customs of the natives were, as 
far as possible, taken us the basis of the law. The Booi'd 
knew well, ns one of the sages of antiquity has remarked, that 
‘good customs are of even greater importance than good laws,’ 
in fact, that the one are only eflicacioua in so far as they are 
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the outcome and the representative of the other. Acoordinely, 
a code of native customs was dl•a^vn uj). Tliose wliich \v« ie 
absolutely bad and seemed to be incapable of iniprovi-nuiit 
were forbidden. Those which related to marriage and «livorce, 
and tended, as they do in most Eastern countries, to the de- 
gradation of the female sex. were first modified and then 
accepted. Tho.se which related to such subjects as inherit- 
ance and adoption were incorporated at once. The tohnihluix, 
whose local knowledge marked them out as the best judges of 
local matters of small importance, were confirmed in their 
judicial as they had already been in their police authority. 
Each village, or group of adjoining villages, thus retained a 
court of its own. sanctioned by immemorial custom, and 
though the right of appeal to the Deputy-Commissioner was 
reserved, yet a large portion of all matter.s in dispute could 
always bo settled within its i)recincts. It should be added, 
that the English officers of all gi’ades were bound by the spirit 
rather than by the letter of the regulations, and all act«-d on 
the princiido so dearly cherished in the East, that, if it is not 
possible to eliminate all mistakes in the administration of 
justice, it is at least possible to avoid undue delays. 

But none of these reforms could be acct)mplished without 
a proper settlement of the revenue, and in i>articular of that 
item on which it mainly depends -the land-tax. The land- 
tax is that varying share of the produce of the soil which is 
claimed by Government as its own. Under native govern- 
ments it is generally paid in kind, and is levied, harvest l>y 
harvest, by Ul-pai<l officials, who are apt to take too little from 
the cultivator if he bribes them sufficiently, too much if lie 
docs not. And in either case a large part of the amount, inst«‘ad 
of finding its way into the coffers of the State, stops short in 
the i)ockot of the tax-gatherers. Under tlu* system introdiiccd 
hy the English, a low average of the produce of a district was 
taken on the returns of several j’ears together, and then the 
money value of the Government share was taken at another 
low average of current prices. All parties gained hj’ this 
arrangement, hut roost of all the cultivator himself. The 
saving was great in every way ; for the estimate was taken 
once in ten, twenty, or thirty years, instead of twice or three 
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times in one year, while extortion and other abuses wore 
rendered almost impossible. If the English Government had 
conferred no other benefit on India than this, it would have 
done much to justify its existence. 

Now what was the financial condition of the Punjab when 
it passed from Pnnjeet’s representative to the Board “? So 
"rent an advance had already been made by the Lawrences in 
Uie time of the Residency from the rough-and-ready methods 
of Runjeet Sing, that the Board had rather to develop what 
had been la-gun than to start afresh. In the Trans-Sutlej 
«livision— not to speak again of the summary settlement so 
well carried out there by John Lawrence— a careful survey 
of the land and a settlement of its revenue for thirty years 
had been set on foot and was already far advanced towards 
completion. In large portions of the Punjab proper summary 
setth inents had also been made, and all that was reqiiired 
was that these should be modified where mistakes had been 
discovi'ied. and that the remaining portions should be dealt 
with in lik<‘ manner. These settlements, dealing as they did 
with a country which was as yet so imperfectly known, were to 
last for periods of not less than three, or of more than ton, years. 

The varieties of land tenure were numerous and compli- 
cated, but they were time-honoured ; and it was the honourable 
mission of the Board in no ease to destroy, but only to re- 
vivify and to preserve. The land-tax had in Runject’s time 
amounted to half the gross produce, and had, generally, been 
paid in kind. This payment in kind — not without strong pro- 
tests on the part of the tax-payers — was abolished by us, and its 
amount reduced to a half or to a quarter of what it had been 
before. Nor did the State suffer much by the remission, for 
the revenues of Mooltan, which had become an integral part 
of the Punjab, and of other outlying parts, were flowing freely 
into our Treasury, and our receipts were further swollen by the 
abolition of the illicit iwofits of the tax-collectors, and by the 
confiscation of the property of rebellious jagheerdars. 

I have already alluded in my account of the Jullundur Doab 
to this diflicult question of the treatment of jagheers and of 
other alienations of the State revenues. It was the question 
on which the Lawrence brothers differed most, and, as it was 
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to have an important hearing on the future of cadi, I reserve 
its further consideration for tlie next chapter, wliich, iVtmi llie 
nature of the case, will he as distinctively hiographical as this 
is, in the main, historical. 


The financial policy of the Board was liberal throughout. 
The forty-seven articles taxed hy the lynx-eyed Runject had 
already been cut down to twenty hy Henry Lawrence : hut to 
.secure the payment even of this diminished number of duties, 
it had been found necessary to retain Runjeet's cordon of 
preventive lines all round the frontier. Transit duties and 


tolls had been levied by Runjeet at every possible point within 
the Punjab. A piece of merchandise crossing the country 
had to pay duty some twelve times over! On .Tanuary 1. 
1850 — only ten months, that is. after annexation — all town 
and transit dues, all export and import duties, were swept 
away. The preventive frontier line was abolished and trade 
was left free to flow in its natural channels. To balance these 
reductions, an excise, desirable in every point of view, was 
levied on spirits ; stamp duties were introduced ; tolls at the 
chief ferries over the large rivers were authorised ; and a tax 


— necessary under the circumstances, but not theoretically 
free from objection, since it was laid on a necessity of lib — 
was imposed on salt. Tin; vast stores of this mineral to be 
found in the Salt range were henceforward to be managed 
by Government itself; and, to render the revenue accruing 
from it secure, the importation of salt from all neighbouring 
districts was prohibited. It was the one blot on an otherwise 
excellent fiscal system. But the natives did not object to it, 
and found it no burden. 


If the prosi>erity of the country did not seem to increase 
with a bound as the result of all these arrangements, it was 
not the fault of the Government but of circumstances which 
were beyond its control. There were three rich harvests after 
annexation. The soldiers of the Klialsa betook themselves to 
the i)lough or to the spade ; and agriculture, encouraged by the 
lowered land-tax, and by the peace and scciirity of the country, 
spread over tracts which had never before been broken up. 
There was thus a glut of agricultural produce in the markets, 
while there was as yet no ready means of disposing of it. 
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Tlic cultivators found difficulty in paying even the reduced 
land-tax. A cry arose for further remissions, and \inder u 
(ioveniment which was generous, hut not lavish, it was a cry 
that was not raised in vain. Thus, the discontent which was 
llic a< cidentai result of the improved condition of the country 
tended to make the iului)>itants mort- prosperous still. Happy 
llie <-ountry and happy the i)eople that were in such a cjise ! 

I have spoken of the jails erected by the Board throughout 
the 1‘unjal), an<l of the line of forts along its western frontier ; 
Imt there were other public buildings and other public works, 
which, if they were less urgiutly retpiired at the outset <if our 
rule, Were not less essential for its permanence and its suc- 
cess, What we vaguely call ‘ the development of the resources 
of llu- country’ — a country in some parts so blessed by nature 
and so neglected by man — jxapiired a department, or at least 
a ruling spirit, to itself; and Lord Ibilhousie, who had pro- 
mised Henry Lawrence tc) give him ‘the best inoi in the 
♦•ountry,’ was true to his word in this as in otlu-r particulars, 
h’or he gave him as ‘ Civil Engineer ’ th<- best man who could 
have been found at that time, perlmps the best who could 
have been found at any time, in India, for the purpose. 
Colonel Bobert Napier had acted as Consulting Engineer to 
Henry Lawrence during the Besidency, he had traversed tlic 
coimtry for himself from end to end, and was well ac<i\jainted 
with its capabilities and its wants. More than this, he was a 
man of vast ideas. He had something in him of the ‘greal- 
.souled ’ man of Aristotle — the hvau idt'al, ns the whole of his 


subseciuent career has proved him to be, of chivalry and gene- 
rosity. If a thing was to be done well, and without a too close 
calculation of the cost, Napier was the man to do it. His ideas 
found e.xpression in those splendid public works which are the 
pride of the Punjab, and are still a model for the rest of India. 

An efficient staff was placed at Napier’s disposal ; first and 
foremost Lieutenant Alexander Taylor, whose name will corao 
before m in more than one striking scene hereafter, and who 
was able to secure the warm affection of men so widely different 
from each other as Napier and Nicholson, as Henry and John 
Lawrence. Funds fairly adequate to the occasion were placed 
at the Chief Engineer’s disposal, and special grants were to bo 
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made for works of imperial magnitu<le. sucli as tlu- (hand 
Trunk Road and tlie great canals. But roads and canals arc 
not made in a day, and. in such matters, the work of the Btjartl 
was, necessarily, one of prei)aration rather than of com])lction. 
of struggles under difficulties rather than of victory over them. 
\et, even in this early period, roads were not onlv i)roiected 
and surveyed, but were actually constructed. In tlie map 
pj« }>ared in Napier’s office and appended to the first Punjab 
report, a perfect network of roads — military roads, roads for 
external and internal commerce, cross and branch roads in 
every direction — some of them merely proposed or surveyed, 
others traced or completed, may In.* seen s])reuding over the 
co\intry, like the veins and arteries over the human body. 

A single sentence of this same Punjab report, a document 
to which my brief sketch of the Punjab administration owes 
much, thus sums up what had been done in the way of road- 
making, during the first three years of our possession : ‘ 1.84‘) 
miles of road,’ it says, ‘ have been cleared and constructed : H58 
miles are uiuler construction, 2,487 miles have been traca-d, and 
.'>,272 miles surveyed, all exclusive of minor cross and branch 
roads. Ihe Romans were the great road-makers of antiipiitv, 
and it is one of tlieir crowning glories that they were so. 
But the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawur may, 
in the dilliculties which it overcame, in the way it overcame 
them, and in tlie benefits it has conferred, challenge com{)arisoii 
with the greatest triumphs of Roman engineering skill, with 
the Apinan Way, winch united Rome with Brundusium, and 
the Flaminiaii, which united it with Ariiiiinum. Nor nee<l 
the character and career of Robert Napier shrink from com- 
parison with all that is best either in that of tlie great censor 
Appius, or of the Consul Flaminius, the generous foe of aris- 
tocratic privilege and chicanery, and tho constructor of tin? 
splendid Circus and the Road which immortalise his name. 

More had been done by previous governments for the 
development of the Punjab in the way of canals than in that 
of roads. The ^loguls, who were magnificent in all they under- 
took, had eBi)eeiaUy distinguiRhed themselves in this particular. 
The Mooltan district hiwl been iuterscctcd with canals, and the 
native system, which compelled each village to pay its share of 
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or of inonoy, towardn kecpiii" them in repair ^Yas found 
l)V Napier to lie so fair and eflicacioxis tliat he was content to 
‘ leinc \v» ll alone.’ In the north of the Bari Doah, again, a 
l aiial kiunvn as the Hush or 8hah-i-nahr, ‘ the royal canal,’ 
had lieen ciirricd from the point wlu'ie the Bavi leaves the 
inonntains — a distance of 110 miles — to Lahore. It was a 
grand work. But it fertillsetl no wastes and called into exist- 
enc(' n») villages. It simply supplied the royal waterworks, con- 
servatories, and fountains Jit the palace of Lahore, .\ccord- 
ingly, another gicat work was proposed by the Board, which is as 
t haracteristic of the aims of the English (iovermneiit in India as 
the Ilusli Canal had been ofthe Native. Starting from precisely 
the same point in the Bavi — as though to »‘inphasise the contrast 
— a canal was j)rojecteil. which, passing near the cities of 
Benanuggur, I’uttiala, and Uinritsur, should traverse the whole 
length of the Bari Doah, should si-nd forth from the upper 
part ()f its course, into ilistricts whicli specially needed it. three 
branches, each of them from sixty to eighty miles long ; should 
n'lill tin* einjity reservoirs and the disused watercourses of 
the great soutiu-rn waste, calling into existence everywhere 
new ullages, and resuscitating those" which had fallen into 
<lecay, till, after a course of 217 miles, it rejoined the Bavi 
aliovt' Mooltan. The iu‘W canal would necessarily be the work 
of many yiairs, but it was begun in faith, and was all but ac- 
complished in the (’hief Commissionership of John Lawrence. 
The ‘ father of history,’ in his ever fresh and vivid account of 
Egypt, struck by tlu^ wonder-working j)Owor of its life-giving 
river, invests it with per.sonality throughout. The whole land 
of Egypt is, he says, ‘ the gift of the river ’ ; the river is ‘ in- 
dustrious,’ ‘ benevolent,’ ‘ takes this or tliat into its head,’ 

• wills this or does not will ’ that. But the terms in which 
Herodotus speaks of tlu- river Nile and of the indwelling river- 
god he might have applied now, with a hardly greater infusion 
of metaphor, to the rivers of the runjab and to the philan- 
thropic statesmen who, by means of scores of canals and 
hundreds of watercuts and watercour.sos, have so twisted and 
turned them ns to revivify deserts and to scatter plenty over 
a comparatively smiling land. 

I have now glanced at the most important subjects w'bich 
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called for the immediate attention of the Board. But llu ic 
were others of which less enerf^etic rulers would have jiost- 
poned all consideration till the pressure upon tl)t-ni was l< >s 
intense. The diversity of the coinages of the country "as one 
difficulty which presented itself ; the diversity of languages 
a second; the diversity of weights and measures a third. 
The want of a system of education and of a s3-stein of 
agriculture ; the want of forest trees, of sanitarj* measures, 
and of sanataria, — all these subjects d(*manded and received 
their due share of attention. A few lines on each of them 
must suffice, in order to complete the outline of the Lawrence 
brothers’ administration. 

In the strange intermi.xture of coinages and languages to 
be found in the Punjab, it would be possible to trace tin* suc- 
cessive waves of foreign compiest and the internal convulsions 
which have passed over the country. To coin money is the 
attribute of kingly power everj’where, but nowhere so exclu- 
sively so as in the East. Accox’dinglj’, the first thing which 
any con»iueror or upstart provisional governor does, is to strike 
off a coinage of his own. Thus it came about that in the Leia 
Division alone twenty-eight ditTerxmt coins were found to be in 
circulation, and that the rupee of Kashmere was worth barely 
two-thirds of that of the Company, while this last, again, was 
inferior in purit.v and value to the old Namik Shahi rupee, 
the symbol of the Sikh religion and power, which was coined 
at Umritsur and Lahore. Nor was this the worst ; for of 
the Namik Shahi rupee itself there were not less than thirty 
varieties in cii'culation ! The commercial confusion, the illicit 
gains, the losses on exchange resulting from such a state of 
things can be imagined. All the illiterate classes must have 
suffered, and only the coiners, the mone^'-changers, and, 
possibly, the Sirdars, have thriven. Here was a case for 
prompt interference on our part. The dead coinages were 
called in. They were sent to Bombay and Calcutta to be 
melted down, and their equivalent was remitted to the Pun- 
jab, stainiK'd with the mai-k, not of the Great Guru, or the 
Great Mogul, but of the English Queen. The comago of the 
country was thus made to harmonise with accomplished facts, 
and, within three years, thrce-foiu'ths of the whole revenue 
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paid into tlie Hritish treas\u-y was found to be in British 
<'oin. 

Tlu‘ liini'Urtizes of the I’unjab were equally confusing. 
'I’lie (Tourinooki. (»r sacred language of the Grunth, or Sikh 
scriptures, was. like Sanskrit, written rather than spoken. 
But tlure was a sufheient variety of spoken languages. In 
the two westernmost Doabs, Persian, or dialects derived from 
it, wer«' eurr» nt : in the easternmost. Punjabi, a corrupt 
form of I'l-du. In one of the Indus districts, Pushtu was 
spoken : in another Beluchi. The difticulty of establish- 
ing a settled govi-rnment ami administering justice amidst 
lliis Babel of languages was great. But it would hardly 
have been lessem'd by any arbitrary attempt— letting alone 
the rpiestion of its justice— to force, as the Bussians have 
ihme in Pedand, any one official language upon the whole. 
An arrangemi'Ut was ultimately come to that Urdu should be 
the official language of the eastern and Persian of the wi-stern 
half of the Punjab, and this compromise has been found to 
work well. 

As r(‘gards education, the work of the first three years was 
chietly preparatory. The first thing to be done was to ascer- 
tain what steps had been taken by natives in that direction ; 
and Bobert Montgoim-ry — a name mentioned here for the 
first time in connection with the Punjab, but, henceforward, 
almost as closely bound up with it as that of the Lawrences 
thi'inselves- threw himself into the work with alacrity. To 
his Hurprist- and pleasure, it was discovered that throughout 
the Punjab there were elementary schools for all classes, 
Sikh, Mussulman, and Hindu ; that the agricultural chisses, 
unlik(' those of other parts of India, resorted to them in at 
least as large numbers as the higher castes, Bajpoots, Brah- 
mins, or Khuttries ; and, more remarkable still, that even 
h'lnale education, whicli is quite unknown in other parts of 
the peninsula, was not altogether neglected. In Lahore, for 
instance, there were sixteen schools for girls, with an average 
of six scholars in each, and, what is still more noteworthy, all 
of them were iluslims. In fact, there wa.s n general desire 
for education. The standard aimed at in these native schools 
WJV8, of course, not high. The staple of the education was 
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the reaJing aiul recitsilion of tlio sacred vohnne accepte*! liy 
each creed, suppU'iiieiited hy a little writiii*' ainl arithuietie 
— enough, at all events, to enable the Sikh to calculate liis 
compound interest with accuracy, ami to make him a goi)tl 
village accountant. The buildings were of the most priniiti\'e 
kind. temporary shed or tent, or the enclosure of some 
mosque or temple, sufficed for the purpose. Sonu-times ther»- 
was nothing but the sluide of a spreading tree. The stii)end of 
the teacher was precarious enough, and was eked out by pre- 
sents of grain or sweetmeats from the pupils or their pan-nts. 
The members of the Board were unable at this early date to 
elaborate any extensive educational schemes, but they scrupu- 
lously respected all existing educational endowments, and they 
proposed to found a central school in each city of the Punjab. 
That at Umritsur was of a more ambitious character. It was 
to be divided into as many departments as there were religions 
or languages in the country. By the end of the second year 
after annexation it contained 158, and at the end of the fourth 
year 808, scholars. A race of young Punjabis, it was hoped, 
were thus being trained up who might be trusted with the 
more or less important posts under Government which were 
then in the hands of Hindustanis. 

The want of forest trees was met, so far as it could be so, 
by orders that all existing forests should be carefully pre- 
served, that groves should bo planted round public buildings, 
at intervals along the main lines of road, and in continuous 
lines throughout the course of the great canals. Thus some 
shade and timber were secured for coming generations, while, 
with a Wew to firewood, which is all-important in a country 
destitute of coal, the vast jungles, whence the woodcutters 
used, with reckless improvidence, to tear up whole bushes, were 
to be replanted and carefully tended. The famous grass pre- 
serves, the best of whose i>roduce had been appropriated by 
the very Sirdars who were paid to look after them, while 
Bunjeet’s cavalry, for which they were intended, got only 
the refuse, were committed to the care of a special English 
officer, Edward Prinsep, who took measures that the State 
should, henceforward, get its own. 

The proper rotation of crops was a subject little under- 
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stood, and less practised, hy a people who, careless of the 
future, are c-oiiteiit if they eau live from hand to mouth, and, 
ulu-n tliey ean no longer do that, are only too content to die. 
It was oliserveil tliat one of the lirst results of tlu- remission 
of taxation was that cereals were plantc-d i-verywhere hy the 
sliort'sij'hted eviltivators of the ground. There was, eonse- 
ijiiently. a glut in the market of this kind of produce, while 
tile land itself sutfered i)roportionately. To meet this c-vil, 
cotton, tol)aeco, flax, sugar-cane and root crops were introduced 
on an extensive scale into the I’unjah, hy the direct interven- 
tion of the Board, and with great success. The country was 
alrea<ly well stocked with mulherry-trees, ami tlie cnltivation 
of the silkworm, winch was encouraged hy tlie Board, soon 
gave it a silk trade of its own. Fifty new sjiecies of forest 
trees were planted in tlie tracts set apart for woodlands, and 
the tea-plant, which had been introduced hy Thomason and 
Ids assistants into the North-Western Provinces, was now in- 
troduced into the Murri hills and the slopes of the far-famed 
Kangra valley. A new legion was thus thrown open to a new’ 
commerce, and to a commerce which, unlike that of opium, 
is of a wholly unohjectioimhle kind. 

In the unadulterated East, sanitary precautions arc en- 
tirely neglected. The streets of even splendid cities are un- 
jiavcd, undrained, and unclennsed. The carcasses of animals 
are left to rot where they die, and tlie suburbs are worse even 
than the cities. They are veritable Gehennas, the ‘ heaps 'or 
‘ mounds’ of the Bible, and form the invariable surroundings 
of an Eastern town. Hence the foul air, the polluted water, tlie 
frequent pestilences, and, when once the Euroi>eaii has intro- 
duced the appalling idea of statistics to the Eastern mind, what 
are at length discovered to be the still more appalling death- 
rates of Eastern cities. Lahore, which was deemed worthy by 
Afilton of a place in the world-wide panorama displayed to our 
great parent by the angel, enjoyed a bad pre-eminenco in 


these respects. The English troops, encamped in one of its 
suburbs, amidst the dilapidated houses and the pestilential 
deposits of successive generations, were the first to feel the 
Nemesis of offended nature. And the first steps towards sanitary 
improvement only made the evil worse. Science can hardly got 
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rid of the germs of disease from suc-li a holhed without iirrvt 
stirring them into unwonted activity. But tlu‘ exertions ot a 
few years procured a clean hill of health even in so fevi-r- 
haunted a region. Lahore was metamorphosed, in a sanitary 
point of view, hy the exertions of George Macgregor, and 
Umritsur by those of C. B. Saunders, its magistrate. .And 
if, as was inevitable, they both lost in the process something 
of the charm and pietiiresqueness of an Eastern city, the 
health and happiness and well-bi-ing of their inhabitants were 
vastly increased. 

Nor was the Board content to be, in those matters, simply 
a paternal government. It has often been said that the best 
possible government for Orientals is a benevolent despotism — 
a government, that is, in which everything is done for the 
people, and nothing by them. But such ^Yas not the ideal .set 
ladore themselves by the Lawrences. The English magistrate 
was naturally the moving sph-it in each city, but associated 
with him there was to be a Town Council elected by the 
natives from their own body, and when once the first impulse 
had been given they worked with a will in th<> right direction. 
'I'he first germs of municipal government were thus planteil in 
a not altogether uncongenial soil. 

The establishment of sanataria in the hills proceeded 
with the sanitary measures taken in the plains. A sanata • 
rium for the troops (]uarter<-d at the great stations of Pe.Hhawur, 
llawul Pindi, and .Thelum was established in 1851 on the beaiili- 


ful hills of Murri. It is a place which will bo often mentioned in , 
this biography, for it was amidst its cool breezes, during the n«‘Xt 
eight years, that overburdened Punjab officials snatched the 
hard-earned period of comparative repos(? which might lit them 
for still harder work to come. A second sanatarium, intended 
for the Punjab IiTcgular force, was built on the Budawodeen 
Mount across the Indus; and a thml, intended for the cjuj- 
tonraents of Lahore and Sealkote, was sought and found 
amidst the Chumba hills. This last, on the proposal of the 
Lawrences, took, as it well might, the name of the Governor- 
General under w'hose master sinrit they were content to think 
and work. At the same time, dispensaries wore established at 
all the leading stations in the country. The superintcmdcjice 
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of tliosc institutions was to l)o confided to natives wlio liiid 
rec«‘ivc«l a Knrojn'un education. Eastern patients "enerally 
have more helief in amnh'ts and incantations tlian in dru^s 
and prescriptions, and when we reincinher tlie ahsolute ignor- 
ain e of Eastern practitioners, we may well think it fortunate 
that it is so. Jhit tln" I’unjahi was wilHii}’ to take from a 
nati\i- <loctor drue;s which h«‘ wouhl have refused at the haiut 
of a European; and it was hoped that, when he liad once con- 
vinced liiniself of the j»oo<l to he got from European medicines, 
it would not he long before he was able to trust theEuropeans 
alsi> who jnepared them. 

Of tlie smaller l)eiudits conferred on the Punjab, sucli as 
a postal system, the protection given to natives against 
unfair imiiri'ssment of their draught cattle cir their carts, the 
improved working of tlie salt mines, tin* care taken to kei'p 
in rejtair tin* historical munuiiients of tlie country, it is un- 
m*cessary lu*re to sjienk. I'hiough has bei*n said to show that 
the Lawrences thought nothing to he above, nothing heneath, 
tlieir notice ; that their object was to find out everylliing which 
could be ilone, never to find excuses for leaving anything un* 
dfine. And if any of the details to which I have referred in 
this geiU'ral sketch of the Punjab administration seem to any 
<me to be of small importance, I answer that it has been well 
said that perfection is made up of trities but that perfection 
itself is no triHe. 


It only remains to be added that the Punjab ‘ paid ’ : an all- 
important consideration this, when we bear in mind the poverty 
<.r the inhabitants of India. It is, of course, true that the 
balance-sheet of a great empire is not always to be scrutinised 
ns though it were the balance-sheet of a commercial firm, and 
that a heroic disregard of finance may, occasionally, prove in 
the end to be not only the truest wisdom but the best economy. 
But, owing to the exertions of the Board, and in an especial 
ilPgree, it must be added, to the financial genius of John 
Lawrence, the administration of the Punjab— oven when the 
task before it was nothing less than the reconstruction of the 
whole country, and when that reconstruction was proceeding 
at a railroad pace— could stand the strictest of commercial 
tests. Not to speak of the balance-sheets of the first three years, 
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which sliowf'il a surplus of fifty-two, sixty-four, uiul soVL-nty lacs 
of rupees respectively- — for this suri)his was in part the res>ilt of 
the confiscation of jagheers, and of the sale of State property — 
in the fourth year, when these exceptional receipts had almost 
disappeared and the colossal expense of the Grand Trunk Hoad 
and the Great Canal had begun to make itself felt, there was 
still a surplus of* fifty-three lacs. The Board did not disguise 
from themselves or from their superiors that, in the spirit of 
a mxmificent and far-seeing landlord, they contemplated an 
ever-increasing expenditure during the next ten years on these 
public works. But, with just confidence, they held that such an 
expenditure would be reproductive, and that even during tlie 
ten years of leanness which must precede many decades of 
plenty, there would still be a surphis of twelve lacs per annum. 
These anticipations, however sanguine they might seem, were 
justified by the result. Constant reductions were made in the 
land settlement, and yet the revenue went on increasing. The 
1J14 lues of revenue of the year of annexation (1845)) had risen 
by the year of the Mutiny (1857) to 205 lacs. In that year 
of agony the Chief Commissioner not only raised this large 
sum, by methods which are usually practicable only in the 
time of peace, but was actually able from the surplus to send 
off twenty lacs in hard cash to Delhi ! 

It was to little i)urpose that the critics of the Punjab ad- 
ministration pointed to tin? large army of 50,000 men stationed 
within the limits of the pi'ovince, and insisted that the whole 
expense attending it should be charged to the Punjab account ; 
for Lord Dalhousie triumphantly retorted that the military 
force which would have been required if our frontier had still 
been the Sutlej, would not liave been appreciably less than 
that which was required to defend the line of the Suliman 
mountains. It was only the excess — an excess consisting, as 
he pointed out, of not more than two European regiments— 
which could fairly be charged to the Punjab accounts. 

But even if the Punjab had not ‘ paid,’ it would still, looking 
at the results achieved, have been an extraordinary succe.ss. 
In this very imperfect world it is not always, nor indeed often, 
that the cost of a war is (xroportioned to its justice or injustice. 
But it is not unsatisfactory to observe that the two Sikh wars 
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whicli were forctil ii])on iis, and were essentially defensive, 
over and abovi- the enornions moral benelUs whieh they have 
conferred up(*n the eoinineri'd people, have proved financially 
also a siieeess ; while tin- two Af-^hati wars, whieh wen* essen- 
tially a^^ressive, and which history has already hranded with 
the stamp of e^rej'ious folly as well as of injustice, havi* proved 
as disastrous linancially as tlnw deserved to fx*. The finances 
of linlia. as a whole, have hardly yet recovered from the. blun- 
ders and the crimes of the fust Afghan war. When will they 
recover from the second ? 

1 can hardly conclude this account of the administration of 
the runjab Board better than by inakinj' three quotations — one 
from tbe last paragraph of the first I’unjab report, to which it 
owes so much : the second from Lord Dalhousie’s comnu'nts 
upon it : and the third from the reply of the Directors at home. 

In a spirit of just self-appreciation, equally removed from 
false modesty and from inide, the Board thus sum up their 
labours for the past and their hopes for the future : — 


The Board have emloavourcd to sot forth the udmiuisti'ntion of 
the Piuijiib since annexation, in all Its branches, with as much 
succinctness as mi‘'ht be coinpalible with precision and perspicuity. 
It has been explained how internal peace 1ms been preserved, and 
the frontier ^aiarded ; how the various estublishmenls of the Stato 
have been ovKunised; how violent crime has been repressed, the 
penal law execulod, and prison discipline enforced; how civil justice 
has been administered ; how the taxation has been fixeil, and the 
revenue collected ; how commerce has been set free, agriculturo 
fostered, and the national resources developed ; how plans for 
future improvement have been projected ; and, lastly, how the 
liiiances have been managed. The Most Noble the Governor-General, 
who has seen the country and personally inspected the executivo 
system, will judge whether this administration has fulfilled the 
wishes of the Govemment ; whether the country is richer ; whether 
the people are happier and better. A great revolution cannot 
happen without injuring some classes. When a Stato falls, its 
nobility and its supporters must, to some extent, suffer with it ; a 
dominant sect and party, over moved by political ambition and reli- 
gious enthusiasm, cannot return to tho onlinary lovol of society and 
the common occupations of life, witliout feeling somo discontent 
and some enmity against their powerful but humane conquerors. 
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lJut it is probable tliat the mass of the people will advance in 
material prosperity and moral elevation under the influence of 
British rule. The Board are not unmindful that in conducting' tlie 
administration they have had before them the Indian experience of 
many successive Governments, and especially the excellent example 
displayed in the North-Western Provinces. They are not insensible 
of shortcomings, but they will yet venture to say that this retro- 
spect of the past does inspire them with a hope for the future. 

fSigned) Henky M. Lawkexce, President. 

Jons L.wvue.xce, Senior Member. 

Roheut Montgomeuy, .Junior Member. 

I^horc : Au^^t 10. 18«>2. 

Lord Dalhousio, after a lengtheiiod comment on the report, 
writes as follows, and there will he few who will not endorse 
his deliberate judgment : — 

For this prosperous and happy result, the Honourable Company 
is mainly indebted to the members of the Board of Administnilion 
— Sir Henry Lawrence. Mr, .John Lawrence, Mr. Mansel, and his 
successor, Mr. Montgomery. I desire on my own part to record, in 
the most emphatic maimer, an acknowledgment of the obligations 
of the Government of India to thos-e distingni.shcd ofticers, and its 
admiration of the ability, the energy, the judgment, and iiidefatig- 
ahle devotion with which they have discharged the onerous and 
re.sponsibic duties entrusted to them, and of which 1 have been for 
sevornl years a close and grateful obseiwer. I request them to 
receive the most marked nKanmnees of the cordial approbation and 
thanks of the Govcnior-Gcncral in Council; and at the same time 1 
beg leave to commend them to the favour and consideration of the 
Honourable Court. 

< Signed) Dai/HOUSIk. 

May 0, is/is. 

Finally, the Directors of the East India Company, whom 
Sir John Kaye, their chartered and chivalrous advocate, has 
not unjustly characterised as ' good masters but very chary 
of gracious words,’ proved, on the receipt of the Punjab report 
and of Lord Dalhousio’s comments thereon, that they could, 
on occasion, not only not be chary of gracious words, hut 
could be aroused into a genuine enthusiasm. 

Wo will not delay (they say) to oxiircss to you the high satisfac- 
tion with which wo have road this record of a wisu and ominontiy 
successful adiniiiistratioii. In the short period which has elapsed 
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^inco the Puujal) Ih^ouiuo a part of the British dominions, results 
luivc hc'Oii acljievecl such as couUl scarcely have botui hoped for us 
tlie reward of many years of well •directed exertions. The formid* 

to to 

able army, wliicli it had required so many liattles to subdue, has 
been c|uietly disbanded, and the turbulent soldiery have settled to 
iiidustiious pursuits. Peace and security reipJ throuyhoiit tlio 
country, ami the amount of crime is as small us in our best ad- 
ministered territories. .Tustice has been made accessible, without 
costly formalities, to the whole population. Industry and eommereo 
have been set free. A Krei't mass of oppressive and burdensome 
taxation has been abolished. Money rents have been substituted 
for payment in kind, and a settlement of the land revenue has been 
completed in nearly the whole country, at a considerable reduction 
on the former amount. In the settlement, the best lights of recent 
experience have been turned to the utmost account, and the various 
errors, committed in a more imperfect state of our knowledge of 
India, have been carefully uvoideil. Cultivation has been largely 
increased. Notwithstanding the great sacrifices of revoime, there 
was a surplus, after defraying the civil and military expenses, of 
tifty-two lacs on the first, and sixty-four and n-half hies on the second 
year after annexation. . . . llesiiUs like these reflect the greatest 
honour on the adniinistvation of your Lordship in Council, and on 
the system of Indian government generally. It is a source of just 
pride to us tliat our services, civil and military, should have aflorded 
men eapahlo, in so short a time, of carrying into full efl'cct such a 
seric.s of cniighteiiod and hoiieficcnt measures. The executive func- 
tionaries in the suhoi'dinato ranks have proved themselves worthy of 
the honourable career which awaits them. The members of the 
Hoard of Administration — Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. John Lawrence, 
Mr. Mansel, and Mr. Montgomery — have entitled themselves to be 
placed in the foremost rank of Indian administrators. 

Wo are, your affectionate friends, 

(Signed) 11. Eli, ice, 

J. Oliiuiant, Ac., Ac. 

IammIoii : October 20, 1853. 

If uny critic h disposed, malevolently or otherwise, to 
remark hero that the eulogies of Lord Dalhousie were passed 
on what was, in part at least, his own handiwork, and so 
reflected credit on himself, and that the Directors based their 
judgment on the report drawn up hy the actors themselves 
rather than on an immediate knowledge of the facts of the 
case, it is perhaps enough to point to the Mutiny, and to ask 
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whether its experiences do not more than justify all tliat luis 
been said in praise of the Punjab administration. Had there 
]>eeu any weak point in the system tliat fiery trial must have 
discovered and probed it to the utmost. No such weak point 
was found. 

But it is not without special interest, to me at least, to add 
that, after a conversation of many hours with the man who, 
perhaps of all others now living, is most familiar with the 
facts of the case, and was throughout the best years of his life 
most intimate with J«)hn Lawrence, I asked him point blank 
whether, looking back at this distance of time, he thou«»ht that 
any part of the ‘ Punjab Beports ’ was too highly coloured, and 
whether, if they had now to be rewritten, he would wish to 
modify anything therein. Sir Richard Temple, as the next 
chapt<‘r will show, though he was not Secretary to the Board, 
had done an important bit of the Secretary’s work, some time 
before its final dissolution. It was liis pen which helped largely 
to put the thoughts of the Lawrences into words and to record 
their achievements, and it is hanlly necessary to add that since 
that time there is scarcely a corner of India which he has 
not visited or which has not been under his personal rule. 
Like the much-travelle<l Ulysses of old, he has seen the cities 
of many men and has learned their thoughts. lie has out- 
lived most of the Lawn-nce generation, and has ruled or 
served another which knows all too little of them and theirs. 
But his answer to my question was unhesitating and emiihatic. 
‘There is not a word,’ he said, ‘in the Punjab Reports which 
I would wish unwritten. On the contrary, I should feel justi- 
fied in speaking now even more strongly of the achievements 
of the Board than I did then, I have borne since that time 
a part in the government of nearly every province in India, 
and now, looking back upon them all, I declare to you that 
I have seen no government to be compared with that of the 
Lawrences in the Punjab.* 
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rn-.SIlY ANP .JOHN LAWIJKNCK. 1SJ0-1RA2. 

In (he hist cliiiptor I hrtV(‘ "iveii ns clenv and suceinct a view 
as I could of the KO'enunent of the Punjal> hy the* lionvfl of 
Adniinistration. of what tlu v ainud at, and of wliat they ac- 
conijdislusl. liio<;ini>hioal the eliapter is jiot, in the strict sense 
of the word, for I have been al)le to throw into it little that is 
distinctive* of John Lawrence apart from his colleaj’ues. The 
joint re-sponsihility of tin* three nunihers of the Ihrard, the 
system liy which all important measures were hrou^lit before 
tbem collectively, ami the way in whicli, theoretically at all 
events, they worked toj»ether for a common end, would have 
made it ditliciilt to do so. Biographical, therefore’, I repeat, 
the’ chapter is not. But none the less is it essential to this bio- 
t'raphy ; for, in the- absence of private letters, wc are coin- 
jK'lle’d to judge of John Lawr(*nce in great measure hy what ho 
did ; and it is on what ho elid in the Punjab during these, as 
well as in subseepient ye*ars when lie stood alone in responsi- 
bility and power, that, in my judgment, his chief title to fame 
rests. It was this which enabled him to ride and to allay 
the storm when it burst forth. Not even his iron grasp could 
have held the Pmijah during the crisis, had not that grasp 
been riveted before by something which was not of iron. The 
glory of suppressing the Mutiny is great, but the glory of 
having made that suppression possible beforehand is greater 
still. 

In till’ present chapter I purpose, so far as it is possible to do 
so, to bring out what is more personal and domestic in the life 
of John Lawrence during the same period of the Board (from 
March 1849 to January 1853), to lay stress on his individual 
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work, ainl, in so doing, to quote freely from liis dcmi-oJHciuI 
letters, when they are of permanent intere^^t. It is. in one 
respect, the most painful period of his life, for it deals with tlu: 
severance — the inevitahle and irrevocable severance — of two 
brothers, who were as able, as high-min<led, as devoted to duty 
and to each other, as, perhaps, any two brothers ever were. 
IJut it is a subject whicli I am not at liberty to shirk. Herman 
Merivale has treated it with ability and judgment from his 
standpoint as biogi-apher of Sir Henry Lawrence. It retnains 
for me to treat of it, as best I can, from mj' standpoint us the 
biographer of John Lawrence. Happily there is no temptation 
to suppress aught that is necessary to the understanding of 
either of the two brothers. The characters of each will l)e 
brouglit out into strong relief. Neither of them will he found 
to be fi'oe from faults ; and what I imagine those faults to 
have been I .shall endeavour to indicate, ns both brothers wovild 
have wisheil their biographers to do. without fear and without 
favour. But there is nothing which need shrink from tin? 
liglit of day, or which, liowever painful, is discreditable to 
either. The great light which is said to In-at upon a throne 
and blacken every blot, will tind nothing to blacken here. 

'J’lie last glimpse we obtained of John Lawrence in the- ijuiet 
of his own family, if such a word as quiet can ever he used of 
his toilsome life, was in March 1848, when, having rid himself 
at last of his troublesome ‘acting’ post at Lahore, he returned 
with his wife and children to his own Commissionershii) of 
Jultuiulur, hoping, in the cool hill-station of Dhurinsala, to 
enjoy a brief period of comparative rest and domestic life. 
There was excellent shooting to be had in the neighbourhood, 
and I am fortunately able to relate, nearly in his own words, 
one striking incident of the chase. 

It was in the year 1848 that my brother Bichard, my wife and 
children, and myself, went up into the hills, to a place called 
Dhunnsala, near Kangra. There was tirst-rnto bear-shooting to 
bo had in the country round ; so Bicbnrd. George Christian, and I 
myself, wont off one day, accompanied by a suitable number of 
attendants who were to boat the bushes and rout out the animals. 
It was not long before we discovered an enormous bear concealed in 
a cavern. Many wore our efforts to dislodge liim, but all in vain. 
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Iitihl <tnf t)l tlio ijiitivos inaimKCfl, by some means, to thrust ii spear 
into liim from hehiml. At first tliis seemeil hardly to disturh liim, 
hut as tlie man frrew more persistc-nt in liis endeavours, nniin, 
•goaded into fury, rushed out to attack his enemies. I tired the 
moment I ^'ot si^ht of him. hut only succeeded in wounding' him. 
'('his made him more dospiuate. He rushed at mo. and as I leaped 
haek, mv foot cauj'lit, and I rolled down the sieep side of the hill 
amonyst tlie thorns. In a moment he was upon me : I felt his hot 
hreath upon my face, and thou'tht it was all np with me. But my 
companions rushed to the rescue, and Bruin turned round, uncertain 
wlioin to attack. But heforo Hichard could tire, he had sin<'led out 
a tall handsome Sepoy, had sprung upon him. and had torn his 
nose clean olT his face. At this moment my brother tired, and 
a^ain the bear was only wounded, t'ortiinately I had reloaded, 
and soon put an end to hi.s existence by lodging n ball in his brain. 
I at once sent oft' a messenger to our house, carefully instructing 
him to tell my wife to prepare bandages and everything necessary, 
hut to be sure to say that it was not I who was hurt. The moment 
he was oft’, I had the poor fellow put on a stretcher, and wo all 
started for home. The unfortunate man was in dreadful pain, and his 
fac-e was terribly lacerated ; but the only thing that seemed to afTect 
him was the fact that he was to have been married very shortly, and 
h«‘ was now afraid that his young woman would not have him without 
a nose to his face. I tried to console him, but it was of no avail. 

Meanwhile, the messenger had reached my house and, after 
giving my wife the message, had told her that I was hurt. What the 
rascal meant I do not know, but he succeeded in thoroughly alarm- 
ing her. and she instantly came out to meet the cavalcade, bringing 
onr two little daughters. Kate and Emmie, with her. When she 
lirst saw the men carrying the stretcher in the distance, she thought 
1 must be dead. But she was soon able to recognise me among the 
heariTs, and could hardly believe her ears when I told her that I 
was safe and sound. Wo had the Sepoy carried into his tent, and 
our own doctor at once looked to his hurts, but gave it as his opinion 
that he was disfigured for life. Now it occurred to mo that I had 
heard of a native doctor who was celebrated in those parts for being 
able to make noses. I hod never paid much attention to this report 
before, but I now thought that the least I could do was to summon 
the nose-maker, and let him try his skill on the Sepoy who had lost 
his nose in my service. So I sent for the man, and took him in to 
see the invalid. Ho declared ho would make lam a now noso which 
would be as good as tlio one he had lost. 1 bid him sot to work, 
and ho at onco proceeded to cut a triangular piece of skin out of tho 
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St’poy’s forehead; he put this over the place where llie nose on^iit 
to be, and then pulled his face this way and that until at lii-^l he 
had quite a little lump resembling a nose on the man’s face. He 
repeated the pulling process every day for a week, and finally pro- 
duced a nose which, if not quite as good as the former one, was 
fairly presentable. The Sepoy’s delight knew no bounds, especially 
as his young woman liked the new nose quite as much as the old 
one ; indeed, I believe she looked on him as quite a hero. 


John Lawrence’s own escape had been a sutheiently narrow 
one. ‘ Wlien I saw the bear and yovt rolling over one amtther,’ 
said George Christian, who had been one of the party, ‘ I felt 
that my promotion was tremhling in the balance.’ * You little 
villain ! ’ exclaimed his chief ; and wheti telling the story In* nsetl 
to say that wheti he picked himself tip from his roll ami<lst the 
thorns, he was like a itoreiipine or a pinenshion, ‘ stuck ' all ovtT 
with them. ‘ U took my wife,’ he said, ‘ a week or more to pull 
them f)ut of my head.’ 

'I’he tiews of the murder of .\gne\v ainl .\uderson at Mooltait, 
and the dull rumbling of the intpending storm in the Ihnijah, 
soon called John Ivawrence away from the pKasures of lu-ar- 
Imiiting to even more stirring scenes. He left his wife and 
family behind him, warning them to he ready, on the receipt 
of a message from him. to come down with all sjteed to a place 


of safety in the plains. It was a pleasant sj)ot, this Dhurmsala ; 
and the hill people around it, the Gudis, were simple and lov- 
able, as a trifling hvit touching incident of om* of the earlier 
visits of the Lawrences to the place will show. John Lawronco 
had been called off to Lahore, to help his brother, ami as his 
wife was the only European left in the small hill-station, he 
had spoken before his departure to the headman of a nt'igh- 
bouring village, begging him to look after her, and sec that I he 
family had no difliculty in getting what they required. The 
old man came very often to see her, dressed in the peculiar 
costume of the hill people, a large loose coat fastened by a belt 
round the waist, and out of tlie capacious hollow of this coat he 
used to produce various offerings in the shape of cucumbers or 
Indian corn, and, now and then, a live fowl or lamb. He took 


great interest in her welfare and was always most kind and 
courteous. Thinking that she was unhappy in her quiet life, he 
VOL. 1. Y 
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wintc ])rivatt'ly to her hnsliund nt Lahore to say tliat slio looked 
so iiielancliolv, always walkitijr al)Oiit with her he ad down, that 
he advi.-i'd liiin to return to her as soon as p(tssil)h‘. Otherwise 
she nnjj[lit he turned into a pheasant and he seen no more ! 
Such was tlu" od<l superstition of this simple ami kindly jKoph'. 

J>ut «'ven the attentions of the trusty (iudi could hardly 
hav(' made Ohurmsala a safe ]dacc of residence f<u* Mrs. John 
Lawrence duriu" the summer of 18-lB. For many of the hill 
t liieftains around were preparin" to rise, and a liasty message 
from lu r Inishand warned her to make the hest of her way 
lo the hill fort of Kangra, where his hrotlier lliehard wouhl 
help her. With hc'r four young ehihlreii and her English 
maifl she left llu' little village. Kangra was only twedve 
miles flistant, hut the journey was not an easy one and took 
many a long hour to accomplish. They were ohligi-d to travel 
in what are now well known as jauijxinif. a sort of chair 
carric'd l)y ht'arers. TheJi- were sevt-ral heavily swollen streams 
lo he erossed, and here the jainpans were carried on the heads 
of the hearers inslea<I of on tlu'ir shouKlers, while a second set 
of nu'ii walked alongside, helping them to hold their loads aloft. 
Lefore evening the ti iivellers arrived safely within the walls of 
(lie Kangra fort, and were soon afterwards s\nnmonedhy other 
messages from John Ijawrence to Ilosliiarpore and Jullundur. 


Here he had taken a house for her, and here slje passed the 
winter in the company of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Barton, whose 
hushaml was with his regiment throughout the Chillianwnllah 
campaign. Ituring the winter John Lawrence, who was also 
with the trooj>s in the numerous small expeditions which I 
have di‘scrihed, managed occasionally to visit her. But early in 
the spring he was suinmoned to Lahore to meet his brother 
Ih'ury, who had just then arrived from ICngland. 

At the end of March the formal annexation of the Punjab 
took place, and John found liiniself, not altogether to his 
satisfaction, as his letters show, installed a member of the 
new governing Board. The hot weather was rapidly coming 
on and the Besidency, as it has been described to mo by those 
who have a good right to apeak, was the busiest of ail busy 
scenes. Some fifty oflicers and their families, arriving from 
various parts of India, and despatched with nil haste through 
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the roadless and still distnrbi-d eounirv to tludr various 
destinations; the Lawrences and tlu-ir secretaries worUiiii.'. 
as we may well helieve, full sixty minutes to evriy hoiii' ; 
every room and every hcil in the Residency and tliv adjoininp; 
houses tilled or over-tille«l, and crowds everywhere ! 

But (says Lady Lawrence), in spite of the ovei'whelmiii'' lu at 
and tiu'moil, wo were all too busy. I believe, to be ill. A wonderful 
work was acconiplisbcd during those days, and happy nicinories. 
indeed, have I of them, llow I prized my evening drive with my 
husband; and how vigorous and strong ho was! Ho was never 
loo busy to attend to iny wants, and help me in any troublo.soiiio 
matter; and. in addition to his own hard work, he always made 
time to look after his brother’s private affairs. Indeed, ns that 
brother remarked, he would have saved little for his children but 
for John's wonderful aid. Always liberal with his private funds, and 
ready to help others, my husband spent as little as possible on himself, 
and was ever sparing of the public money, anxiously impressing on 
overj’ono the necessity of strict economy in the management of the 
now province. But this is so well known that it needs no words of 
mine ; only I like to show that, while he was careful for others, ho 
never spared his owm purse, or time, or trouble, when ho could bo 
helpful. 

The Board met, and inlinite were the number and variety 
of the subjects calling for immediate attention. On Sir 
Henry LawTcncc, as the President, naturally devolved wliut 
is called in India the political, as distinguished from the civil, 
work of the annexed province. He was the recognised medium 
of communication with tlic Supreme Government, and the 
racy and incisive letters of Lord Diilhousic, now before me, 
written to him day hy day, and sometimes two or three on 
the same day, during the months which preceded and followed 
the annexation, give a pretty clear idea, in the absence of 
other documents, of the multifarious duties which fell, in the 
first instance, on him ns President, and afterwards on the 
other members of the Board. The disbanding and then the 
partial re-enrolment of the Sikh army ; the disarmament of 
the people ; the treatment of the fallen Sirdars ; the raising 
of Irregulars ; the selection of military stations with gardens 
for the troops ; the arrangements for the Guides and Engineers, 
the dismissal of Captain Cunningham by the Directors for the 
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j)iil)lionti(>n of his ahlo aiul honest — too honost — hist<u y of the 
Siklis : till' trial of >[oolrnj : tlu- care of the young Maharaja ; 
the c-seape of the Maiiarani : the safe eustoily of the crown 
lewils (of which more anon); the Afridi trouhles, ‘a plaguy 
set.’ as Lortl Dalliousie calls tliem : the preparation to receive 
the ori>laught i>f Sir Charles Napier on the whole system of 
the ailministration of the Puiijah, — these are hut a fraction 
III the suhjects with which Lord Dalhousie's letters ileal, ami 
which would come hefon- John Lawrence as a niemher of the 
l>oard, though tlie initiative would not rest with him, hut with 
his hrother. 

John Lawieiice's own immediate duties were connected 
with the civil administration, and especially with the settlement 
ol the land I'evi-nue. 'I'his was the work for which his aduiir- 
able ( ivil training had »-specially fitted him. He was now to 
n ap till appntpriate reward— a reward not of repose, hut of re- 
ilouhled work and responsihility — for thosi- long years which 
he had spent almost alone among the dusky myriads of 
raniput and (lorgaon, Ktawa and Delhi. It was now that 
his know ledge of all classes of the natives, acijuired, as it only 
could he acquired, hy the closest intimacy with them, stored 
up in the most retentive of memories, and never allowed to rust 
for want of use — was to he called into ahundant reiiui.sition. 
'I’he ‘ mysti'iies ’ of the revenue survey and of the revision of 
the settlement were no mysteries to him, for he had long since 
heen hrought face to face with all the ditliculties which tliey 
suggested, ami had heen aide to overcome them. 


Uo knt'w (says Sir John Kayo, the friouil of both hrothora alike) 
how the bouuiluries of estates wore determined, how their produc- 
tiveness was to bo increased, how revenue was to be raised in a 
uumner most advantageous to the State ami least injurious to the 
people. And with all this extensive knowledge wore united energy 
and activity of the highest order. Ho had the enthusiasm of -youth 
with the experience of age. and envy and detraction could say 
nothing worse of him than that he was the brother of Sir Henry 
Ijawreiice. 


And indeed there was enough to be done in tlio Punjab to 
tax all this experience, all this energy', and all this enthusiasm 
to the utmost. Differences of opinion between the brothers 
on mutters of policy soon begun to reveal themselves, or 
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rathor were brought into greater prominence by the fact tliat 
they were now for the first time sitting on e(jnai terms at tlie 
same table. These differences had never been disguised. t)n 
the contrary, thc-y had been fully recognised hv each, as the 
letters of John Lawrence to his brother, which I have already 
(pioted, show. But while John had been merelv ‘ acting ’ for 
Henry at Laliore, h»* had, of course, set himself lovallv to 
carry out liis views, especially where they most differed from 
his own. Moreover, the questions between them respecting 
jagheers, the privileges atid position of the native aristoeracvT 
and the like, had been theoretical rather than practical, so 
long as the annexation of the Punjab was only looming' in 
the <listance and had not become a thing of the past, lint 
now the decree liad gone forth ; the questions refena-d to had 
corno within the range of practical politics; and the differences 
began to he more vital. Each brother had a cphck temper, 
though Henry’s was the least under control of the two : each’ 
had a clear head and a firm will ; each had an ecjual voice 
at the Board ; and each was fully convinced of the expinliency 
and justice of the vic-w which he himself held, iiut these w» rc 
only the first mutterings of an explosion which might be 
postiioned for many a month or year— possibly might Jiever 
bleak forth at all — and some of the earlier meetings of the 
volcanic Board seem to have been amusing enough. 

Here is a sample. Shortly’ before the decree of annexation 
\\ent foith. Lord Dalhousie had writtcui to Henry Lawrence 
to make every disposition for tin* safe custody of the State 
jewels which were about to fall into the lap of the English. 
And writing to him again on April 27, on the subject of the 
Maharani, who had just eseaped from our hands, he remarks : 

* This incident, three months ago, would liave been inconvenient. 
Now, it does not so much signify. At the same time, it is 
discreditable, and I have been annoyed by tin* occurrence. 
As guardians seem so little to be trusted, I hope you hav<* 
taken proper precautions in providing full security for the 
jewels and Crown property at Lahore, whose removal • would 
be a more serious affair than that of the Maharani.’ It had, 
in fact, been found more than once, on the enrolment of some 
new province in our Empire, which, whether by cession, 
by lapse or by forcible annexation, was growing, or about 
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t.) K>-ow. so rapi.Uy, that the State jewels oi' money had had 
a knack ot disappearing. ^ is amusinrr, m the cone- 
spon.lence before mo, to read the expressions of virtuous 
in.li-nation which bubble over from our othcers at the ox- 
travaj^ance. or rapacity, or carelessness of the former ownei.s, 
wluai on enterin-i a palace, which they deemed would be 
stockeil with valual)les ready for Kn<;lish use, they found that 
the treasury was empty ami the jewels were ;;oiU’. Great 
care was, therefore, needful, i specially as amons the Punjab 
jewels was tlu’ matchless Koh-i-noor, the ‘ mountain of !ip;ht, 
which it was intemled should be expressly surrendered by the 

yoim^ Maharaja to the Ent’Ush Queen. 

The origin of this peerless jewel is lost in the mists of 
lefTendary antiipiity. It had fallen into the hands of the enilj 
'I’urkish invaders of India, and from them it had passed to the 
Mo-iuls. • My son llumayoun,’ says the illustrious Baber, ono 
of the most lovable of all Eastern monarchs, ‘ lias xvon a jewel 
from the llaja which is valued at half the daily expenses of the 
whole world ! ' ' A century or two later the Persian conqueror, 
Nadir Shah, seeing it glitter in the turban of Baber’s con- 
(juered descendant, exclaimed with rough and somewhat costly 
humour, ‘ M’e will be friends ; let us change our turbans in 
pledge of friendship.’ iVnd the exchange of course took place. 


The Afghan conqueror, Ahmed Shah, wrested it, in his turn, 
from the feebli^ hand of Nadir Shah’s successors, and so it came 
into the possession of Shah Soojn, who was, by turns, tlie pen- 
sioner and the puppet of the English, and the miserable pretext 
of the iirst disastrous Afghan war. Half-prisoner and half-guest 
of Ihinject Sing, he had, of course, been relieved by the one-oycd, 
money-loving Sikh of the responsibility of keeping so valuable 
a treasure. Bunjeet, listening, on his death-bed, to the sug- 
gestions of a wily Brahmin, had been half-disposed, like other 
death-bed penitents, to make his peace with the other world by 
sending the beautiful jewel to adorn the idol of Juggernaut. 
But fate reserved it for the custody of the Punjab Board, and 
for the ultimate possession of the English Crown. Ono incident 
• Qutawl l>y I'Mwia Arnold, DalhoiisU't Ailminittmtion, vol. i. p. 101. 
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of its trausfci- not generally known, I am able to relate on the 
best authority. 

At one of the early meetings of the Board the jewel was 
formally made over to the Punjab Government, and by it com- 
mitted to the care of John Lawrence. Perhaps the otlu‘r 
members of the Board thought him the most practical ami 
business-like — as no doubt in most matters lie was — of the three , 
or they deemed that his splendid pht/ttiqite, and the gnarled and 
knotted stick which, lit emblem of himself, he always carriid 
with him — and which the Sikhs, thinking it to be a kind of 
divining-rod or familiar spirit, christened by its owner’s name, 
‘.Jan Larens’ — would be the best practical security for its safe 
keeping. But in this instance they misjudged their man. How 
could a man so careless of the conventionalities of life, a man 
who never wore a jewel on his person, till the orders and 
clasps which he won compelled him to do so, and even tlien 
used to jait them so remorselessly in the wrong place that the 
court roHliimier exclaimed in despair, that he would lose repu- 
tation by him in spite of all his pains, — how, I ask, was it likiJy 
that such a man would realise the inestimahle value of tlio 
jewel entrusted to him ? .\nd, again, what was the custody of 
a court jewel coin[jared with that of the hapjiiness of the mil- 
lions for which he was also x*esponsible ? Anyhow, half-un- 
conscioiisly he thrust it, wrapped up in numerous folds of cloth, 
into his waistcoat pocket, the whole being contained in an in- 
Hignificant little box, which could bo thus easily ]>ut away. 
He wont on working as hard as usual, and thought no inon* of 
his precious treasure. He changed his clothes for dinner, and 
threw his waistcoat aside, still forgetting all about tlu! box 
contained in it! 

About six weeks afterwards a message came from Lord 
Dalhousic, saying that the Queen had ordered the jewel to bo 
at once transmitted to her. The subject was mentioned by 
Sir Henry at the Board, when John said quietly, ‘ Send for 
it at once.’ ‘ Why, you've got it ! ’ said Sir Henry. In a 
moment the fact of his carelessness flashed aci’oss him. Ho 
w'us horror-stricken, and, as he used to describe his feelings 
afterwards, when telling the story, he said to himself, ‘ Well, 
this is the worst trouble I have ever yet got into ! ’ But sucli 
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was his command over his eoxmtcnancc that he i^avo no oxtcnial 
sigii of trepidation : ‘ Oh. yes, of comso : I forgot about it,’ lie 
said, and wi nl on with the business of the nueting as if no- 
thin*' had happened. He soon, however, fonml an opportunity 
of slipiiinj* away to his private room, and, with his heart in his 
monlli. sent for his ohl bearer and said to him, ‘ Have you f;ot 
a small l)ox which was in my waistcoat pocket some time 
• Yes. Sahil).’ the man r<‘plied, * tthe native word for it), 

I found it and put it in one of your boxes.’ ‘ Ih'iii}:' it here,’ 
said the Sahib. I’pon this the old native went to a lirokeii- 
down tin box, and proilm-ed the little one from it. ‘ C)p(-n it,’ 
said .Tohn Lawreiiei', ‘ and sec what is inside.' He watched the 
man anxiously enough as fold after fold of the small raj^s was 
taken off, and Rreat was his relief when the precious ^em 
appeart'd. The bearer si-eimal perfectly unconscious of the 
treasure which he had had in his lo-epino. ‘ There is nothin^ 
here. Sahib.’ he said, ‘ but a bit of "lass ! ' 

The Koh-i-noor was then cpiickly presi-nted to the Board 
that it niieht be forwarded to th<- Queen ; and when .Tohn 
I.<awrenee told them his story, {’reat was the amusenunt it 
caused. The ji-wel passed, I am told on f»ood authority, 
through one or two other striking vicissitudes lu'fore it was 
safely lodged in the English crown. But never, I feed sure, 
whether tiashing in the diadem of Turk or Mogul, or in the 
uplifted sword of Persian, or Afghan, or Sikh comjmu-or, did it 
pass through so strange a crisis, or run a greater risk of being 
lost for ever, than when it lay forgotten in the waistcoat 
pocket of John Tjawrence, or in the Inoken-down tin box of his 
aged bearer. 


T have spoken of the number and perplexity of the subjects 
which came before the Board for consideration in its early 
days. Henry Lawrence was not well at the time of annexa- 
tion. Tie had returned hastily from England without taking 
the rest which had been prescribed as essential for him, and in 
sore distri'ss of mind at the mismanagement which, as he con- 
ceived, had led to the second Sikh war. The annexation of the 
Punjab overthrew the dream of a lifetinu> — the establishment 
of a strong, friendly, independent native power between our- 
selves and the wild Afghan tribes. He had struggled against the 
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idea of annexation while it was yet in tin- futnrr witli all tli.- 
chivalry and generosity of his nature ; and nowtliat it was an 
accomplished fact, he accepted it as such, set himself to make 
the best of it, and struggled, with the same chivalrvaml g. iu- 
rosity, to ease the fall of the privileged classes. He cont. ste.l 
every inch of ground with Lord Dalhousie and with liis l.roth. r 
John, who saw. more clearly than lie did, how impossible it was. 
in view of the poverty of the masses, for the two systems of 
government— the native feudal system, based on huge grants of 
land, on immunities from taxation, and on military service ; and 
our own. based on cpiality before the law, on ecjual and ligl’it as- 
sessments, and on reforms and imiu ovements of every kind— 
to e.vist side by si<h-. The more that could be left to the Sirdars 
of their dignity, their power, their property, their immunities, 
the better, ni Henry Lawrence’s judgment ; the worse in John s 
and in Lord Dalhousie s. In the one ease tin* few would gain, 
in the other the many. It was one of those questions mi 

which honest and honourable and far-seeing men might well 
difi'er. ^ 


It may, perhaps, he said that it is as ditticult not to feel 
with Henry Lawrence us not to think with John. In the om- 
brother the emotional part of our nature tended to predo- 
minate, in the other the intellectual and the practical. Each 
had a warm heart and a clear head, and i-ach, beyond 
question, had a conscience whose dictates were law. But the 
strong sympathies of Henry tended, at times, to overbalance 

his judgment ; and the cleiirness of John’s judgment tendeil to 

leprcBs, or at least to keep under a too stern control, tin* feel- 
ings of his heart. The parti.sans of the one brother might be 
excused if they call the other flighty and unpractical : the 
partisans of that other if they deemed the first rigorous and 
hard. But it would have been ns impossible for the partisans 
of John not to love Henry, as for the partisans of Henry not 
to trust John. 

Each brother, fully conscious that the other wouhl, as far 
as possible, oppose and thwart his views on this and cognate 
questions, pressed them, probably, to a greater extent than 
he would otherwise have done. It was liuinan nature that 
it should be so. The friction, the tension, the hcartbuniim/ 
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wi'i’c iiitonso, lor this <iuestion of the treatment of the Sirdars 
underlay and tended to colour and to hecome intermixed with 
all the otlurs. lint the result, as 1 hiive already said, was, 
heyond douht, advantageous to the State. The privile^^ed 
classes fell, as they neetls must : hut it was, to a certain extent, 
l>y a gradual and initit;ated fall, thanks chietly to the uphill 
hattle fought hy Henry Lawrence. The masses received an 
e<|uivalent for the loss of their national life in the freedom 
from oppression, in ilu' security of life and property, in costly 
iuiprt)vements and yet in lightened assc’ssments, thanks chielly 
to the statesmanlike views and the untirint’ assiduity of John 
Lawrence. 


Certainly it would have fared ill with the great Sirdars 
who had favoured tin- reliellion had they been left l(» the 
ti nder mercies of Lord Dalhousie. That they had anything left 
to them lieyond ‘ their lives and the barest inainti-nanee ' was 
due to Ileury Lawrence's earnest and importunate entreaties. 

• Stripped of all rank, deprived of all property, reduced, each 
of them, to a monthly i)ittanee of two hundred rupees, eon- 
lined within veiy narrow limits, and then watched, well know- 
intt that an attempt at flight would he made at the risk of 
their lives;’ — such is the description of the Sirdars given on 
August 25, not hy the highly coloured imagination of Henry 
liawreiice, hut hy Lord Dalhousie himsi-lf, in view of the mis- 
givings of the Directors at home, who feared that they might 
still he the causi' of another I’unjah war. 

The work and the worry entailed hy the annexation hud 
already hegun to tell on Henry Lawrence’s enfeehled health. 
'I’he lieat of the si-ason was more than usually intense. It was, 
as Lord Dalhousie called it, ‘a killing summer’ for those who 
had to work through it. Everybody at Lahore suffered, 
Henry Lawrence most of all; and he was driven, much 
against his will, to apply for a month’s leave of absouco at 
Kussowlie. John Lawrence thus found himself for the first 
time, on May 21, in the doubly delicate imd diflicult position 
which it was to be his to till so often during his brother’s 
rresideney of the Board. Left at Lahore, with one collcuguo 
only, who, with all his umjuestioned ability, was disposed 
rather to criticise than to originate, to point out diOiculties 
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ratlior than to di-ivc thi'ough them, he found that nearly llu- 
Nvliole weight of the current business of the country was put 
upon his shoulders. 

Henry Lawrence was, by nature, locomotive. Olhco work 
was distasteful to him. He had not passed through the long 
yoar.s of civil training which would have lifted him for it ; ami 
his natural disposition, his enfeebled health, the frictioti at tlie 
Board, already painfully felt, and the craving for that kind of 
life and work in which he was conscious that he could do mo.'-t 
good, all combined to make it likely that, when it could legiti- 
mately be so, he would be found working elsewhere tlian at 
Lahore. A young civilian who had done good work in the 
Jiilluudur district, and who had a turn for epigram, remarked, 
during a visit to Lahore, with as much, perhai)s, of truth and 
cleverness as an epigram usually contains, that the Punjab was 
governed by a linn of three partners, who might be character- 
ised as the ‘ travelling,’ the ‘working,’ and the ‘sleeping’ partner 
respectively. To speinl four or live months in each year under 
canvas, riding some thirty or forty miles a day ; to inspect a salt- 
mine, a fort, a gaol, an asylum, or a bazaar ; to dash olV a review 
article in rough outline, leaving his ever-ready wife to lill up 
the hiatuses of grammar or of sense ; to see with his own I'yes 
every portion of his province, and to visit and converse freely 
with every class among his subjects, and with each and all of 
liis subordinates, as far as possible, in their own homes, breath- 
ing into them all something of his own noble spirit, — this was 
e.vactly the life, with its variety, its freshness, its intensity, its 
human interest, which suited Henry Lawrence, and brovight out 
the power in which, by all accounts, ho seems to have been uni<iuo 
among his contemporaries, that of influencing men through 
their aflfections and their hearts. He was a man for whom, 
as I have been told rc*i)eatcdly by those who had the best 
opportunity of knowing, and who are not given to exaggerate, 
peradventure, not one only, but a dozen, men in the Punjab 
would have oven been prepared to die. 

But though the peregrinations of Henry Lawrence were 
often necessary, and were always productive of benefit to that 
portion of las province which he visited, there were drawbacks 
attending them which could not but be felt, immediately by 
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liis colloaKiifs and ultimatidv. also. l»y himself. It was not 
nu ioly that llio amount of work which was thrown upon those* 
who werr left luliind was j^nator, hut that there was an 

in all that they did. J'.vcn if they 
km w (heir own minds fully, they eould not he sure that they 
knew (hat of llu' I’resjdi-Tit. Henry Lawrenee often did not 
know his own mind. He was touchy and fitful : a disturhin« 
element, therefoje. on whose erratic movements it was impos- 
sihle to count heforehaml, and w hose reappearance at a critical 
moment mi-ht. like that of Mr. (iladstone in his place in 
I’arlianieiit dnrine his temporary retirement from puhlie life, 
undo a "reat deal that had heen dom-, or half-done, witliout 
him. .\ehilles ahseiit was Achilles still. His frei|ue!it ah- 
scJices from Lahore tended, moreover, to hrins hrother 
John into a prominence which he would nevi-rhave souglit for 
himself, and which, as far as p<tssihle. he .shunned. It forced 
Inm to he. in many important matters, the medium of com- 
munication hetween the Hoard and Lord Dalhousie. and ttuve 
that elear-siehtcd Governor-Heneral opportunities, which ho 
mij'ht tiot otherwise have had. of comparing the aptitudes 
uml capahilities of the two hrother.s. and of nnikincr up his mind, 
if eireumstances .should ever compel him to choose hidween 
them, as to the one on whom his choice should fall. 

In Septemher Henry liawrenee set out on a prolonged 
tour throu«;h Huzara and Kashmer*-. Lord Dalliousie had 
not heen .niwillin- that the President of the Hoard should see 
with his own eyes what was {roiuK on in Huzara, the domain 
of James Ahhott, whose fatherly rule there — the rule as he 
somewhat hitlerly calls it. ‘ of prophet, priest, and kin-’— he 
se.-ms to have re-ar<led with suspicion and mislike. Hut he had 
e.vpre ssed a douht whether tlie remaining mmnhcrs would he 
a))le to carry on the work without liim. Tlie • kitlin- summer ’ 
had i.retty well d.uie its work. Ten men of the vounK Punjah 
estahhshment were already horn de comhnt. Manse], the third 
meinher of the Hoard, and Christian, its Secretary, wore ill, 
whilst Etlwardes and Nicliolson, wlio were each in themselves 
a tower of streii-th. were shortly -oins liome on leave. But 
John Lawrence stepped into the -ap and tilh*d it as few others 
couhl have done, and from this time forward I find that he is in 
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rc-t-ular communication with Lord Dalhousic. sivins his views 
freely on each (jucstion as it came up. hut taking cJi)ecia I care 
to lay stress on his hrother’s views where they diflVred from his 
own. His heavy ollice work was perhaps relieved, ratlier than 
mcreased, hy news whicli seemed to promise .somethinj; of an 
adventure, and so to recall the long hygone days of Paniput. 

Chuttur and Shere Sing had been allowed, as the upshot 
of the long controversy between Henry Lawrence and Lord 
Dalhousie. to re.side in their own homes at Attari, but they 
were already, so it was believed by some of the authorities at 
Lahore, feeling their way towards another rising. They were 
feeding day by day a lot of Prahmins and Klmttris : messen- 
gers, It was rei)orted. were passing to nml fro between Attari. 
Sealkote, and Umritsur, where others of the fallen Sirdars were 
living; and it was even whisinned that treasonable communica- 
tions had come from Golab Sing in Kashmere, and from Dost 
Jfohammed at Kabul. ‘Brahmins and barbers,’ says John 
Lawrence to Lord Dalhousie. ‘ the two classes of people wlm are 
usually engaged in all kinds of intrigues, have been reiieatedly 
sec;n at Attari.’ Here was a piece of work which might have 
been safely left to the local oHicers, but the sjiirit of the man who 
had tiacked out the murderer of \\ illiam Fraser was awaktaied, 
and he determined to take a chief part in it himself. At one 
o’clock A.M. on the morning of October the 1st he started on 
the enterpri.se, accompanied by Montgomery, Commissioner of 
Lahore, by Edwardes, by Hodson, and a small force. It was a 
clear moonlight night, and a rapid ride brought them by dawn 
of day to the spot. Tluy cpiietly surrounded the village, 
arrested Chuttur Sing in his own house; followed up ami 
arrested his sons, who liad just gone out to ride ; and brought 
the whole party back in triumph to Lahore, before anyone in 
the city had guessed that such an expedition was even medi- 
tated. The other Sirdars at Umritsur and Sealkote were 
arrested almost simultaneously. Arms were discovered buried 
in various places, a suspicious correspondence with Dost 
Mohammed anti with Golab Sing, ‘ a hart of many tynes,’ as 
Lord Dalhousie caUs him, was seized, and the unfortunate 

Sirdars were not long afterwards removed to a place of greater 
safely in Hindustan. 
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Dliai ^rnbnraja Siiip. the Guru who had hi aded the outbreak 
in till- .lullundur l)oal> in the preceding year, and wlio, after 
la in',' drowned, as it was reporteil, in the ('henah, had lately 
com," to lif,' and li-iht apain at DmanuKSur. was iinally dis- 
poM'd of about the same time. Like Aristomenes among the 
Messeniaus of old after one of his miraeulous escapes, or like 
Sehamyl. under similar circumstances among the Circassians, 
he hail been received with douhh- reverence by his follower.s 
on his return from the dead, llis followers carefully con- 
cealed liis whereabouts, and. before an expedition could he 
coma-rted against him, he crossed hack into Jullundur, where 
he was apprelu-nded by Vansittart. And. with his disappear- 
ance from the scene, there ]mssed away the last danger of any 


rising in the I’unjah. 

Another subject which occupied very much of John Law- 
rence’s time during the first autumn of the existence of the 
Hoard was the preparation of an elaborate report, in which ho 
took the bold step of advising the total abolition of all customs 
and transit duties in the Punjab. ‘ Our truepolicy.’ he writes 
to Lord Dalhousie, ‘ is to givi- up every restriction that we can 
imssihly do without, and retain tiie land-tax. liy this means 
\\v conciliate the masses, and especially the industrial classes. 
Customs levies are harassing in all countries ; in this country 
they arc intolerabh*.’ After a long correspondence, the wished- 
for reform was introduced, and trade in the Punjab was hence- 
forth allowed to run in its natural channels, freed from all 


artilicial obstructions. 

Hut that which gave the overburdened Punjab administra- 
tion more trouble and occupied more of its time than any 
other subject during this first year of its existence, was the 
attitude taken up towards it by the imjiracticable genius 
whom the outburst of popular indignation after the battle of 
Chillianwallah had summoned from England to the command 
of the Indian army. ‘ If you don’t go. I must,’ the Duke of 
Wellington is reported to have said to Sir Charles Napier, 
when ho hesitated to accept the post wliich was offered to him. 
His scruples were soon overcome ; his ambition was tired ; and 
he went out revolving magnificent schemes of conquest and 
reform, which were not bounded even by the horizon of India. 
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IIo Irtnclod in Calcutta on May «. 184!). ami set olV wiili nil 
Bpood for Simla. But ho was alroady a •lisai>|)oini((| imtn. 
IIo had expoctod to lind war, and ho found poaco. C)ur half- 
victorious onomios of Chillianwallah had hoconu- our pca< ( - 
ful and half-contontcd Kuhjeots ; and to mako tho disap- 
pointmont more complete, the comjuorcd country ha<1 pass. ,1 
under tho control of those ‘ politicals ’ upon whoso assuimd 
incapacity, alike* in peace and in war, the comjucror ami 
pacUicator of Scindo had never ceased to pour out the vials 
of liis contempt and hatred. ‘ 1 wouhl rather.* ho wroti' to 
his hrothcr on June 22, ‘he Governor of the Punial) than 
Commandor-in-Chief.’ Fortunately, or unforttinatelv, he 
could not now he Governor of the Punjah ; and i]i his vexation 
lie used the opportunities which his post as Commander-in- 
Chief Rave him, with the result, if not with the intention, 
of makiiiR it doubly ditticult for anyone else to he so either. 

His l)ioRrai)hy, written hy his admirinR hrothcr William, 
ami, still inon-, his own posthumous work on ‘ Imlian Mis- 
Rovernment,’ contain a straiiRe medley t)f petulances, cRotisms, 
and vaRaries, which overlie and overshadow the Hashes of 
insiRlit, and eveji of Rcnius, einh(‘dded within them. These 
two works, together with the voluminous memoranda ami 
counter-memoranda of Sir Charles Napier himself, of Lord 
Dallmusie, and of the Punjah Board, together also with tlie 
letters in my possession which passed between the Lawrence 
brothers and tho Governor-General, alVord an embarrassing 
wealth of materials for this portion of my siihject. Theie is 
little of permanent interest in the <letails of the controversy. 
But its echoes may, perhaps, still be heard in the differences 
which separate the Scindo school from that of the Punjah- - 
the Hiipporlers, that is, of a military as opposed to a civil 
administration, and which in later times, assuming another 
and a more serious shape, have divided Indian statesmeh into 
two groups — those who, in view of the advance of llussia 
towards our Indian frontier, would push on to meet her, 
annexing or absorbing Afghanistan and the adjacent regions 
in the process, and those who, clinging with redoubled firmness 
to tho natural frontier marked out by the Indus and the 
Stiliman wall, would only advance into the savage country 
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wliirh lies lioyoiul. ns tlir nWws of thr inhnliitnnts aKiiinst i\ 
llircjitmisl invasion. Tlu- most Inilliant ivpri-si-ntatiw of tin* 
(Hie si luHil is, pii'liaj)s. Sir Bartli- Prove- : tin* most illnstrious 
n-prrx-ntativr of tlio othi-r is. lu-yoinl all ijiiostion. Leird Law- 
n iu-<-. riu- fontrovorsy. tlu n fon-. has a hoarin^on tho wholo 
i-omsr of tins hioj^raphy. 

'I’liat :i strvij’i'h- for suproinacy wonM take- i)!ac-o hotucon 
two spirits so masterful and so antocratio as tliose of the 
(ioveinor-tionoral and tin C'emnnander-in-C'hief jiiiuht have 
been foreseen from the he-'inninj^. Ihit it was e<pially elear 
that the man who was armeel with ineontestahly superior 
authority, and was i-apahU- of stern si-lf-eontrol, would heat out 
f»f the held tin- hrilliant and unmanajieahle ohi soklii-r, who had 
• tin- faeultv of helievin” withemt a reason ainl of hating without 
a provoeation : ’ ami was disposoel to think nothing right einless 
he or his ha<l the doing of it. Sir (.’harles Napier was n(»w 
"ixty-eight yi-ars of age — nearly dotihle. tliat is, the age of his 
atitagonist — hut the h-eling that he Wiis in eoinmaml of an 
army of hOO.OOO men made him, for the- lime, feel young 
again : and, in spit<‘ of a disease which was ultimately to prove 
fatal, he huekleil down to Ins work at Simla, sitting at his 
desk, as he tells us himself. f»)r some fifteen hours a day. At 
Ins very first interview with the (iovernor*(JeneraI. if we can 
possibly believe the account given by Sir Cliarles in liis 
))osthumojis work, the spirit of antagonism flashed forth be* 
twe<-n tlu-m. ‘ I have been wjirned,’ said Lord Jfalhousie, 

■ not to allow you to «‘neroaeh on my atithority, and I will 
take good care you do not.’ 

Jhit a few i|iu)talions taken almost at random from Sir 
Charles's own letters and cliaries, written at the tinu-, will give 
a la tter idea than any lengthem-d description of the man with 
whom the Punjab Hoard — wliich was still in the throes of its 
birth, and which might have exi)ected gentler treatment from 
its nattinil guardians — had now’ to deal. 

Governing tho Punjab the says, writing from Calcutta shortly 
after his arrival on May ‘22| by a court of ‘ politicals ' is curious, and 
it is scarcely to bo bcUovod that Dnlhousic means this. . . . Instead 
of tying up tho faggot of sticks tho political system seems ta imtio 
the bundle. The situation of the troops alarms mo ; they are 
ovorywhoro deficient in cover and, of course, crow’ded. . . . Wo have 
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54.000 ill the Punjfth. This is not iicctssarv ; with 

j'OVf'rnnient 20.000 would sutticf. liut not with a • Poard of Adiiiiii- 
i.stratioir us it is called ! This Hoard has not yet ^ot a police; 
and it has 18,0<J0 nioii as giiaids, of whom iioither the (.’oinmaiider- 
in-C'liief nor tlie Adjiitaiit-(jeiicral know a word, and they are 
from sixteen to one hundred miles distant from any military 
Station. 


Again : — 

strange as it seems, I have no patronage. Lord Harding*- raised 
»-igliteen new regiments, and did not give Lord (Jmigh (lie disposal 
of a single commission. I.ord Dalhousie lias raised ten, and not a 
commission at my dispo.sal ! Indeed, they were all given away 
before I came. The Goveriiors-deiieral keep these things for them- 
selves. 


On .\ngnst 2 hi- writi-s in Ins journal : — 

Hogun a letter to Lord Dalhousie. telling him that if the armv i,s 
not relieved from the pressure of the civil power India is not safe. 
'I’lie hahit is that all civil servants liave guards of honour, and 
treasuiT guards, and God knows what. till, when added to the 
military guards and duties, the soldiers are comjiletely knocked up. 
'J’his shall not go on if I can stop it. and Lord Daihousii- is well 
disposed to help me. He seems a good fellow and sharp, hut I 
doiilit his abilities being e(]ual to the ruling of tliis vast empire. 


Snch was Sir Charles Napier’s opinion of Lord Dalhousie. 
Here is his opinion of the Lawroiu-es, and of their relation to 
the Governor-fienernl : — 


The Lawrences have been forced upon I*ord Dalhon.sie; tlio 
Punjab system is not liis — at least he tells me so. . . Henry Lawrence 
is a good fellow, but I doubt his capacity. His brother .lolm is said 
to be a clever man, and I am inclined to lliiiik he is ;* but a man may 
have good sense and not bo lit to rule u large country. 

Here is his description of his own po.sition, ns it appeared 
to himself : — 

I am Comnnmder-in-Cliicf of the Indian army, but I cannot 
order a man to move. I must write a letter to one secretary, who 
writes to another, who addresses a tliird, who asks the Governor- 
General's leave to move the company back from Datalu. The 
house that Jack built is a joke to it. The commander of 800,000 
men can't move tliree companies out of danger without leave from 
the civil power ! I will not stay in Lidia. 

VOL. I. 2 
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And lure, once more, is his description of himself as lie 
to l>e— if ever, that is. his ideal commonu<-alth. the 
counleritarl of the philosopher-kins'^, nr kins-p*'t'*’-'^‘’r'’‘^‘'’^* 
Plato e(*nld l>e reali'^id, when a Sir Charles Napier should he 
kins "f KiiKland. or the kinfi of Kn”land should he a Sir 
Charles Napier. It is a curious mixture of the grand and 
lh( grotcMpie, the suhlime an«l tlu' ]tnthetic. 


Would that 1 were king of India ! 1 woidd make Muscowa and 

Pekin sliake. . . . The live rivers .and the Punjah. the Indus and 
Seiiidi', tlie Ped Sea and Malta ! what a chain of lands and water.s 
to atliuh Knghmd to India ! Were I king of r.nglaud I would, 
from tlie palact" *'f Pelhi. tlirust forth a eleiiched list in the tooth 
of Pussiii and France. FuglaiuVs tleet should ho all in all in the 
West, and the Indian anuv all in all in the Last. India should not 
lielong another day to the • ignominious tyrants.' nor should it 
depend upon opium sales, hut on an immense population well em- 
plovj’d in iieacefnl pursuits. She shhuld suck English manufactures 
u|» her great rivers, and pour down those rivers her own varied pro- 
duets. Kurraehi. you will yet he the glory of the East! Would 
that I could conic alive again to see you. Kurraehi, in your gran- 
(U‘ur ! 


As for th<“ high Indian authorities who wore opposed, or — 
wind Wits (he same thing -whom he assumed would he opposed, 
to him. his views of them art' e(pmlly explicit. 

By an old Indian 1 mean a man full of curry and of had 
Hindustani, with a fat liver ami no hmius. but with a self-suflicieut 
idea that no one can know India except through long experience of 
brandy, ehampagne, gram-fed mutton, cheroots, and hookahs.* 

It was with such feelings towards those who were above, 
uni] hclow, and around hitn, that the doughty old Commander* 
in-Chief aihlressed himself to the military tour of inspection 
on which he started from Simla on October 13. It wns a 
tour intendi'd to result in great reforms, and was full of growls 
mul grievances of every description. His keen eye of course 
detected many real blots in the military system. But the 
indiscriminate censure he poured on nil existing arrange- 
ments minimised the effect of his criticisms where they were 
really deserved. The barracks no doubt needed much im- 

* Seo Lift *>/ Sir CharUf AfiyMcr, vol. iv. pp. 166, 170, 173, 181, 183, 208, 
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provcmeiit cvc-rywhoro. I5ut his remarks on ‘ tliat inh rmil 
military Board,’ ajnl his comparisoji of tluir harraeks to ilm 
‘Jilackllole of Calcutta’ and to ‘slau"hter-houses,' were certain 
only to rouse the in- of the authorities, and to cause tlu ii 
harraeks to remain somethin" like Black Holes and slaughter- 
houses still. Anyhow, in his criticism of the army arrangi • 
ments, he was speaking of that which lay within his j)rovince, 
and with which he might he supposed to he acquainted. But 
in his attack on the whole of the runjah administration, 
which he houml up with it, he was speaking of that of which 
he know, and was determined to know, nothing at all. It 
sliould he rememhered that, when he hegan to write liis attack, 
he had paid only a (lying visit of two days to the Punjah ; 
had givmi Henry Lawrence only one ju ivate interview ; ha<l 
grudged him even that; and had treated the information he 
had given him with undisguised contempt. Sineerelv heliev- 
ing that he himself was the one aide and honest man in India, 
and that every civil administrator, with the exception of 
Thomason and W. Edwards, who somehow s(*em to have got 
031 his soft side, was eitlu'r a fool or a knave, jind piohaldy 
both, it was not likely that he would spai'c the ‘ ignorant 
eivillsms and brainless politicals,’ ‘the gentlemen who won- 
red coats hut who were not soldiers,’ who had deprivisl him 
t)f the chance of governing tin- Punjah, as lu* had govoiaied 
ficinde, and who.se handiwork lie now had it in his jiower to 
appraise. And so, drawing on his prejudices for his facts, 
and on his wishes for his prophecies of the future, he had 
no difliculty in setting before Lord Dalhousie a sufticiently 
gloomy picture of the Punjah ns it was, and ns it was destined 
to be. 

He arrived at Lahore on November 30. His Report was 
not then finished, so that he had a chance of getting inform- 
ation on the spot from those who were most competent and 
anxious to give it. But he avoided the society of the Law- 
rences, declined to discuss any public matters with them, and 
returned no answer to their pressing inquiries as to tliat on 
which so many of their own measures, in particular the lino 
taken by the Grand Trunk Road, must depend — his military 
arrangements for the province. They could not find out from 
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liiin wlu'ir a cantoiiinciit was to l>i‘. no*' whctla-r 

lin y Wki'i- or wiTk- luit to ln' rrsponsililr for tlic dcft iui* of the 
fri'iitikT and tiu- organisation of its defenders. He would 
allow tile site of no eantonineiit to he lixe«l till he had seen it 
witli his own eves : and this. thou”h lie had had at Ihs dis- 
|)osal for months past tin- ey<-s and th<- experienee of soldiers 
likk' Sir Walter (iilhert and Sir Colin Camphell, lioth of whom 
held hieh eoninunuls at the lime in thi‘ Punjal). 

Siu'h heiii” the cireumstances under which his Iteiiort was 
prepared and completed, we are not surprised to hinl that its 
assei'tioiis are always i-xa^^eratcd and are often reckless and 
untrue. 'I’he Sikhs a fact unknown to the Punjah (iovern* 
meiit and to evi-ryhody else, hut somehow revealed to Sir 
Charles Napier lor the purposes of his Iteport — wen'. In* sai<l, 
ilaily easting ''uns in holes in the jun^'les and meditating revolt ! 
(lolah Sine’s power was enormous — thoueh Henry Ijawnmee 
had wriltk ii to him from Kashmere j'ivine the details eathered 
on the spot, demonstrating; the exact reverse — and he too was 
preparine fov war ! The inhahitants of the alpine district to the 
north of the Julhnulur j)oah were, as he deserihed them, dis- 
satisfied Sikh soldiers, not, ns they really were, submissive and 
contented Rajpoots ! The discontent shown by a few resinients, 
lirst at Rawul Pindi and afterwards at Wii/.eerabad, in connec- 


tion w ith the lowering of their jiay, was a perfectly natural in- 
cident of such a change. But it was magnified by Sir Charles, 
as he looked back upon it in after years, into a portentous and 
preim ditated mutiny of some thirty hattalions whicii, had /<•• 
not been there to deal with it, might have threatened onr power 
in India ; and this, though Lord Dalhousie.who was responsible 
for the maintenance of that power, Sir Walter Gilbert, who was 
in high command in the Punjab, Henry and John Lawrence, 
who were going in and out amongst the troops, and the Duko 
of Wellington, to whom the evidence of the ‘ mutiny ’ was after- 
wards submitted by Sir Charles himself — all judged it to bo 
the creature of his own imagination. The force of 54,000 
men which garrisoned the conquered province, and which, if 
he were Governor, might, he said, be cut down at once to 


20,000, and soon to something much less, it was necessary to 
maintaiu only because the Punjab Goverumeut was bad, and 
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because another insurrection was iinpeiulin^ ! The Inej;>iliii- 
troops, police, Ac., who were independent of him. aiurwlm 
du the man. part of the active work of tlie countiw. we.v 
nothing but ‘ paid idler.s.’ who gave no protection at all to tlie 
civil servants of the Crown ! ‘ In militarv matters,* so he sums 
up his opinion. ‘ the Punjab Administration is only wo. thy of 
censure, and its system appears to me clearly tenciin-y to pro- 
duce early dislike to our rule and possible insurrection. 

The government is feeble and expensive, when it omdit to be 
■strong and economical.* ‘ A large revenue and a quiet people.* 
he adds, with an honesty which was habitual, and with a 
modesty which was rare in him. * will make me out a false 
jn-ophet.’ But meanwhile the upshot of the whole Keport was 
that the Scindc military system ought to be the mod.d for the 
I unjab and for the rest of India. All civil government was 

A document of this character could not fail to arouse tlu‘ 
suseeptibihties of Lord Dalhoiisie. It touched him in his 
ttmderest point; for the Punjah Government was his own 
cieiition. But the aniioyanee it oeeasioiied was not umnixed 
with pleasure, f..r it gave to him. as well as to the luemhers of 
the Board who were more directly attack.-d, an opportu.iitv 
which they were not likely to neglect, of making a erushiim 
rejoiiider. The Minute of the Governor-General has been pule 
lished hy Sir Charles Najiier himself, hut I am not aware that 
the reply of the Board has ever received e(|ual ]>uhlieity. It 
has been preserved among Lord Lawrence’s private i.apers, 
ftnd I gather, from internal evidence as w«*ll as from hints 
dropped here and there in his letters, that it is his own handi- 
work throughout. It is a masterly State document, studiously 
moderate in tone, as indeed the consciousness of a vast reserve 
of strength in its writer well enabled it to be, and full of 
interest. Want of space alone prevents my reproducing it in 
full, lo quote the whole of its seventy-six paragraphs would 
extend this biography beyond reasonable limits, and the other 
alternative of quoting only the more salient passages of a 
paper, eacli paragraph of which depends for its strength on its 

' Soc Indian Miyo^nm^nt. by Sir Cl.arle.s Napier. pq«im and comiK.re 
Sir Henry Lawrence « anawer to it in tlie Calcutta UevUw, vol. *xii. 
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,lost‘ connection with what has -ione hefou- ami with wliat 
Ihllows. si'CMis to me tola- ilouhly ohjcctionahle. Such a ilocu- 
iiM lit. if it is to he jiul-ied at all. must lie jml^cd as a whole ; 
■Aud it may perhaps I.e hopetl tliat this ami other of Lord Law- 
renceV wei-ilitier Slat.- papers. whc.M- length i.reehules them 
tv, .1,1 im.re than a passin- notice in this hiojjraphy. may some 
,Iav see the li^lit in a separate volume. Events mo\e <|meKl> 
esrn ill tlu East, ami ehan<'e of eiremiislances may already 
have caused many of Lord Laurence's views to seem out of date, 
hut the essential principlis underlyin*' all that he wrote and 
tliouelit and did will he as true a hundred years lu-nee as they 
are to-day ; and from these principles, as from a mine of wealth, 
many jielierations of Indian statesmen may Higher treasures 
new ami old, learniii}' alike what is the practical ideal at which 
Indian rulers out’ht to aim, and what arc the dangers winch it 
most hi'hoves them to avoid. Insti'ml, then fore, of ijiiotint; heie 
any disjointed passages of John Lawrence's reply to Sir Charles 
Napier's attack, I propose only to quote a short statement 
whieh seems to have been the lir.st step towards its composition, 
and which sums up in accurate hut modest language what the 
Hoard had accomplished and what it had set in train dining 
the lirst year of its existence. It seems to have been omitted 
from the answer in its limil sliape, chielly because tlu' Board 
prefern d to leave the accusation tliat its ‘ administration was 
weak and inelTectuar to the ‘judgment of the Governor- 
General. before whom a weekly epitome of its acts had always 
passed in review.’ It is a valuable and authentic record of 
work <lone, and the preceding chapter will have shown fully 
how the promise and the performances of this lirst year were 
carried out and more than jnstitied by the performances of the 
second and third. 

During the year (says John Lawrence) the amount of work dis- 
posed of has been enormous. The whole of the old establisliments 
have been mustered, having been paid their arrears extending over 
muuy months, aud the greater portion discharged. Many of their 
number have received gratuities, and not a few pensions. 

The revenue and police establishments have boon organised, and 
rules simple uiul distinct laid down for their guidance. The great 
muss of the jagheer tenures have been examined, reported on, and 
disposed of. 
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Rules for the investigation and disposal of all di<puifs wliicli 
may arise between the jagheerdar and the occupant of the laml 
have been laid down. The military contingents have been mustered 
and disbanded, the Aitc being re-enlisted as police-horse, paiil by 
Governinent. The lands assigned for theii' support have been 
recovered to the State. 

OfHcers have been appointed to fix and mark off the village 
boundaries preparatory to a survey iii the ensuing cold weather, 
and rules for the investigation of the rent-free tenures of the 
country have been drawn up and circulated. All custom dues 
on imports and exports have been abolished, and, with the single 
exception of an excise on salt of two rupees per inaund (eighty 
pounds) — which includes the price of excavation and carriage to tlie 
dejMt — the whole trade of the Punjab has been made free. The 
customs alone yielded six lacs of rupees ; and. perhaps, double that 
sum would barely represent the relief that the abolition has afforded 
to the people. 

Measures liave also been proposed for the withdrawal of the old 
currencies, and the substitution of the Company’s rupee. The 
value of this measure to all clas.ses, and especially to the agricul- 
tural community, who often sold their produce in one coin and paid 
their revenue in another, may be imagined, when it is recorded that 
of the Nan\«k fihahi rupee alone there are sixty different coinages 
in circulation, and of other currencies full lifty more. 

Arrangements have also been made for tbc gradual and easy 
introduction of one system of weights, in supersession of the exist- 
ing systems, which vary in every town and even village. 

Goveniiucnt have laid aside five lues of rupees for improvements. 
If it expends annually five times that sum in opening roads and 
excavating canals for the next ten years, the revenue will probably 
be double at the end of that period ; and such an expenditure will 
do more for tho peace and security of the country than if 20,000 
men wore added to the army. Already tho engineer staff is organ- 
ised, and parties are out surveying in the Bari Doab, 

The existing revenue assessment, us made by our oflicers in 
1817, has been maintauied, and where it did not extend, as in 
Mooltan and tho other districts formerly under Moolraj, it will be 
completed by tho end of the year. Such a measure must be hailed 
with the utmost satisfaction by the agriculturists, who would other- 
wise have been preyed on by a host of harpies, collecting the 
Government tax in kind. 

All these great measures must have an immediate tendency to 
increase tho material comforts of the mass of the people, and to 
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rt-coJicilc tliPiii to our rule. As conquerors, it cannot be possible that 
tljosc wliose power weliave subverted can, in the present generation, 
be reconciled to us. There are large bodies of soldiers and olhcials 
whom the change of rule has deprived of service. It is only by 
opening out new means of subsistence that we can hope that such 
clas.ses will cense from attempting to effect a revolution by force 
and intrigue. These great changes have been made without any 
noise or commotion of any kind ; they are hardly known even to 
tlie majority of our own countrymen : they possess not llie glittt'V 
of military conquest, but tlu-y are nevertheless felt and appreciated 
b) those whom they are intended so greatly to bemdit. 

It has been asserted that the Punjab is not in a condition for 
civil government — that it should be ruled by military law, and its 
inhabitants subjected to the bles.sings of court-martials. We hope 
that those who have these opinions will not endeavour to bring 
about the fulfilment of their own prophecies ; we had almost written, 
their own wishes. Let the Administration but receive tlu‘ aid and 
support which its acts deserve and which its measures justify, ami 
we will fearlessly predict that the country will gradually settle down 
with peace and security, and recover that wealth and happiness, of 
which, as the high road of invasion from Central Asia, and ns the 
battlelield of Hindu and Mohammedan, it has so long been deprived. 


It was well for the ju'iice of tlu‘ othciul world in India that 
neitlu-r of the doemnents of which 1 have been speaking saw 
the light till after December IHII); for in that month the 
angtist antagonists wi-re all tlirown together at Lahore. It 
was oiu' of the earliest visits which the (iovernor-General had 
jiiiid to tile ciipitiil of the province he liad annexed. Henry 
Lawrence hurrieil hack from Knslimero to he in time to receive 
him there, and Sir Charles Najiier arrived, as I have alreaily 
stated, in tin' course of his military tour of inspection. The 
presence of a common foe drew Lord Dalhonsie and Henry 
fmwrence more closely together than might otherwise have 
heeii the case, ami Sir t!harles Napier appears to havi- occupied 
most of his time in ridiculing the forliheations of Lahore pro- 
posed by the Boaial, ami in proposing coiinter-fortilicntions of 
his own. It was an amusement which Henry Lawrence after- 
wards ri'torteil on him, and, as it seems, \Yith reason on his 
side, in the pages of the ‘ Calcutta Review ’ (January 185*1). 
The pressing questions of the frontier force and of tho canton- 
ments, even tho.se of the capital itself, still remained unsettled. 
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The oracle was ihiinb, and. till it could lie induced to speak, all 
other arrangements were necessarily suspended. 

How the matter ended I am able to relate on the aiitliui itv 
of an eye-witness and a principal actor in it. The story hu> 
never, I believe, been told till now, and it is highly characteristic 
of Sir Charles Napier. 

One day, towards the end of his stay in Lahore, the tliree 
members of the Board and Montgomery, who was then Commis- 
sioner of the Lahore division, happened to be taking their 
early morning ride together, when in the distance they saw the 
Commander-in-Chief and his Staff similarly employed. ‘ Let 
us go straight up to him,’ said Henry to John Lawrence, ‘ami 
see if we cannot manage to gi-t an answer out of him at last 
about the cantonments for Lahon*.’ They ditl so. ' You 
want to know where the cantonments are to be, do you ? ’ said 
Sir Charles: ‘ follow me then and, as he spoke, he <lug his 


spurs into ins horse and rode off as hard us he could go, neck 
or nothing, across country some three or four miles. His Staff 
followed him as best they could, and Henry Lawrence, John 
Lawrence, Mansel, and Montgomery, who were probably not 
so well mounted, followe<l as they too best could, behind. It 
was a regular John (lilpi!! ride, composed not of post-boys, and 
of ‘ six gentlemeji uj)on the road,’ crying, ‘ Stop thief ! ’ but of 
the most august personages, civil ami military, in the Punjab. 
At last tile old (General reined in his horse in the middle of 
the plain, to all appearance at simple hapha/ard, and when the 
last of the long pursuit came up. In* cried out from the midst 
of smoking steeds and breathless riilers, ‘ You asked me 
where the cantonments are to bo ; they are to be here.’ As 
ill luck would have it, he had pitched on a bit of grouml which 
was particularly marshy and pestilential. But the word was 
spoken, and it was only by a stretch of authority that the 
Engineers employed to construct the cantonments managed to 
draw them back a little from a rather more to a rather less 
unhealthy spot. Such was the origin of the famous canton- 
ments of Mean Meer I 


This matter settled, Sii* Charles was able to pursue his 
military tour. Accompanied by Jolin Lawrence, he paid a 
visit to Juimuoo and had an interview with Golab Sing. ‘ The 
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('<>Mini!unl< r-iji-Cliii-f was kind uud courtc-ous/ savs liis eom- 
)Kinioii, wliiK- tin- ledoulitakK' Mabaraja was, ‘ if J>()s^il»U•, nioi t- 
i i\ii and aniial>lf than i-vvi/ Sir Charles moved onwards, us 
lit ik-li^httd to reflect, over the liromitl which had heiii 
fraversetl hy Alexamler the (.ireat, to Wuzeeruhad, .Iheluin, 
I’awid Pindi, and Peshawar. .M ^Vuzel■rahad he obtained 
Iri sh evidence, as he tliouj'lit, of tlie mutinous disposition of 
till' Sepoys, and at Peshawar he struck up a considerahie 
li ieiidship with ffeorj'e Lawrence, the othcer in charge. ‘ A 
l ight good fellow.’ Sir Ciiarles calls him, Lawrence thougli he 
was. and guilty though he had also heeii of the unpardon- 
alile olVeiice of ‘ trying the advising scheme ’ witli him. Some 
small military operations were just then in jirogress against tlie 
Alridis of tin- famous Kohat pass. These wild mountaineers 
had ceded to us the right of making a road through their 
eouniry on [layinent of a stipulated sum: they had taken the 
money, and tlu-n, after their fashion, had fallen hy night on 
the detachment of sappers and miners who were employeil in the 
work, hail cut the ropes of the tent in which llu- wearied men 
lay sleeping, and, before they could disengage themselves, had 
stalihed them all to death. Sir Ciiarles joined in the operations, 
whieh, ineonsiderahle i nough hi themselves, are only memo- 
ralile for the war of words whieh sprung up respecting them 
as soon as the sword was sheathed ; the Commander-in-C'hief 


asserting that, hut for him, the two regiments employed 
would have been annihilated by the folly of the Hoard, and 
the Hoard retorting that there had been no serious fighting at 
all, and that Sir Charles had Iktii escorted hack in safety to 
Peshawar by Coke and Pollock, rather than they by Sir 
Charles, in any case, it was the last time that the grand old 
soUlier was undi r lire, and during his military tour, tempes- 
tuous as it was, he managed to confer at least two henelits on 
the eountry. He eut down, for the time, the extravagant 
retinue whieh had usually accompanied the Comiiiandor-in- 
Cliief when he was on tlie inarch, and whieh had often i>reycd, 
like a swarm of locusts, on the districts through which it had 
ailvaiiced. iVnd, secondly, he succeeded in inducing Lord 
Daihousie to lessen the danger of combination among the 
Sepoys, hy enlisting some Ghoorkas along with them. ‘ Like 
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BiX'iiTius,' j\s he said himself, ‘ he threw the sword of llio>t 
redoubtahlir little warriors into the stale:’ and tlu- txinii- 
nieiit, in si)ito of the misf'ivin‘'s of Lord Dalhousie an<l llt urv 
Lawrence, has been abundantly justilied by its success. In 
whatever part of our Empire the Ghoorkas have been called 


upon to thaw the sword in our defence they Inive done us 
excellent service. 

Duriiif; the absence of Lord Ealhousic at sea, Sir Charles 
Napier, acting as if he were Governor-General, took upon him- 
self to suspend a Government order relating to the pay of tin- 
troops. It was an outrageous usurpation of authority, which 
was followed by a severe rebuke from the Governor-General 
on his return, by the immediate resignation of Sir Charles, 
and by the acceptance of that resignation by the Duke of 
Wellington, who had urged him to go out to India, but who 
now, without any hesitation, pronounced him to be in the w rong. 
So passed from India the grand old veteran. His sun set, as 
indeed it had shone for many a long day, in the midst of a 
stormy sea, and the final outpouring of his wrath in his 
posthumous publication, kept up the after-swell for years after 
his turbulent spirit had been laid to rest in the grave. 

X few extracts from John Lawrence’s letters written 
♦luring this period will throw light on his i)ersonul relatit)ns 
to the two chief antagonists, on the views he took of the most 
pressing questions of the day, on his relations to his subor- 
dinates, and on the multifarious duties which fell, in sickness 
and in health alike, on liis own willing shoulders. Here is 
his view of the frontier-force <iuestion, a view different from 
that of hib brother and from that which ultimately prevailed. 


To Lord Dulhousic. DcotniLur 18, 1849. 

The Commauder-iu-Chief is still here, uud no one kuow.s when 
ho will start. He has not answeretl my brother’s note about the 
frontier, and the Irregulars. I have thought a good deal about the 
matter since I saw your Lordship, and I confe.ss that on the whole 
I would prefer that tho Commaudor-in-Chief kept the frontier him- 
self. I think my brother’s arrangement a good one, and perfectly 
feasible, if carried out as a whole ; but I fear that if wo have to do 
the work we shall have but a portion of wbat bo asks for. 1 do 
not covet military honour ; indeed, I rather shrink from it. Every 
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oivil and political orticer who has to meddle in such matters does it 
with a rope romid his: neck. The honour and prolit heloii*' to the 
militarv : the dis^raeo and diimaj'e to the political. Irrceuhu's 
are. 1 helieve, la tter adapted for all partisan warfare than lU-gulars ; 
hut I liclieve in m_\ heart that if the Irregulai's kept the border 
under us. we should not he hacked up hy many oflicers with the 
Ih'gular.s as we ought to he, and as will he essentiallv necessary. I 
should like to see the military do their work, and the civil olheers 
tlieirs. TIu- frontier is the post of danger, and therefore the post 
of lionour, and it .seems to he an anomaly giving it to ns. We have 
now 51,000 Regular and Irregular troops in the Punjab, and sliall 
have little short of 20.000 of the new levies. This seems to me an 
excessive mimher for such a countrv. 

Three days later he writes in much the same strain : — 

1 he ('oimiiandcr-in-('hief starts to-morrow ; he seems, as far as 
I can judge, to lie no nearer to a decision regarding the distrilmtion 
of troops and the new cantonments than before. It seem.s to me 
ijuite clear (hat little or nothing can he done this year, unless it is 
done at onci'. ... If ho requires all the troops ho has in the 
I’unjah because it has a civil government, with what consistency 
does he mass them all along the Pe.shawur road, heaving four tifths 
of llu- country without troops? I suspect he is hoginning to see 
that (lolah is not so forinidahlo or so hcnl on war as he supposed. 
1 i'.hall leave laihore for Sealkote to-morrow and pay the Maharaja 
a visit, and then u-turn here. I expect to he absent -aiout ten days. 
There is a report here that the 82nd Native Infantry have mutinied 
at \\ nzeerahnd. hut I trust that the report is exaggerated. I think 
my brother jmlges rightly when he says wo should not collect our 
native troops in great masses. Hrigados seem all very well ; eight 

or ten corps together are not safe, especially when they liavo 
nothing to »lo. 


.\iul again, .lanunry 8, 18.50: — 

The way the Commander in-('hief i.s distributing the troops, or 
rather leaving them, seems ns if he would wish to have a row. that 
he might step in and have the glory of ciuelliiig it. He says the 
civil government necessitates the presence of so many troops, and 
yet he masses them with reference to the Afghans ntid Golab Sing 1 
Your Lordship is astounded at our request for more civil corps. 
With a different distribution of the regular army such would not 
he required, and that, too. without employing them on civil duty. 
Six thousand infantry and 2,500 cavalry would then ho abundance. 
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I slioiikl siiy. Your Lordsliip is uware of my views as repards tin- 
protection of tlie frontier. One of tlie great ol)jeetions to tlie civil 
olVicers guarding it, seems to me to arise from the fireuinstance 
that it takes them too mucdi from their legitimate duties. They 
liave not time to he both soldiers and civilians, even if they had the 
genius and the knowledge, and the conserjuence will he that the 
latter duties will he neglected. 


The following passag*- i.s intere.sting cliieHy as .showing 
tliat the jagheerdars of the Punjab did not get tjuite such 
liard measure from Lord Dalhousie as is usually suj)|)()>,ed. 

The arrangements regarding jagheers, as lately received from 
your Lordship, have given much satisfaction, and have exceeded all 
expectation. A Sikh Sirdar remarked to me that they had got more 
than Ihmjeet Sing ever would have given them, and that too free 
of all soi^'iee. He remarked that when Hurri Sing, the hravest Sikh 
Sirdar, was killed tightiug against the .\fghnns. Hunjeet Sing actu- 
ally confined Ins wives till they gave up his wealth ! The customs 
abolition will also, 1 am satisfied, he hailed with great satisfaetioii, 
especially, by the mass of the people, whose material interests will 
he immediately improved by the change. We now only want (»ur 
canals to change the face of the country. If your Lordship had a 
doubt on the point, your trip to Mooltun will. 1 think, have removed 
it. Robert Napier is here at work. Poor fellow ! he has Just lost 
his wife. 


To Lieutenant James, who hn«l served four years in Seimli', 
the greater part of them in civil employ, ami was hereafter 


to h(‘ one of John Lawrmice’s ablest subordinates in the 
Punjab, he writes two long letters asking for full jjartieulars 
of the Scinde administration. For he thought it advi.sahle, 
while defending himself from the attacks of Sir Charles Napier, 
to carry the war into the enemy’s country. I (pmte some 
extracts, partly us showing his insatiable appetite for minute 
detail and the care he took to find out what u man was 
worth before ho invited him into the Punjab ; juirtly us indi- 
cating the spirit in which he approached the Scinde question, 
anxious to give full credit to what was good and to make 
allowance for what was had in his opponent’s rule. 

I want you to let me knowwliat kind of oflicer Captain Fleming, 
ill Scinde, is ? Is ho an able civil oflicer ? Docs he underKtaud 
revuuuQ matters properly ? Is lie a man for Batai, and farms or 
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asscs«monts witli tlio village community'? Kindly answer tlieso 
<|iu ries. and also say if lie is stron" in mind and body — lliat is. can 
lie. and will he. work hard'? 

I wish yon would 'five me some idea of the Scinde sy.stem past 
and jueseiU — tliat is. under Sir Charlcfi Napier and under I*rinf;le ; 
particularly .under the fonner. lie is a lirst-rate soldier and a man 
Ilf ”reat capacity •.’onerally. l>nt 1 cannot understand how ho cotild 
have niana‘'ed the civil details. He knew nothin" of the lan"ua"«‘. 
the customs, or the habits of the people; of revenue customs or 
police arrangements. thnu''h the latter depends more on ^ood 
sense, llrown. his secretary. I Knew well : he was a fine fellow, 
but was certainly not cut out for a secretary, 'riien bis district 
otVioers must, in tlie first instance, have had no civil trainin'.'. I 
confess, when 1 think of all this 1 feel surprised, not at the alle'ted 
defects in the system, but that anythin" worthy of being called a 
system was carried nut, 

1 think I have heard tliat all tiu' land-tax was collected in grain, 
not at a fixed cpiota for each village, hut hy liatoi (division of the 
cropi ; hut that lately they have hegmi to introdtice a three years’ 
si'tllemeiit. Is this the case '? If so. up to wliat year did the grain 
system continue ? what did you do with it all * Did it not work ill ? 
Were not (loveniineut and the people both plundered, particularly 
the former ? (’ustoms— what customs did you collect '? Import or 
export only, or transit also ’? Had you any town duties ? 

Police system— hrietly describe it. Judicial— you had assistant 
district oniccr.s ; and the CJovemor— who wa.s tho executive, tho 
district olVicer or the assistant ’? that is. did the latter carry out all 
details and the district oflicer act as n kind of judge, and licar 
appeals ? as is the case in Madras, I believe ; or was it, like our 
Pengal systmn. the district oflicer being the ro.sponsiblo executive, 
while the assistants wore his aids? In this ca.so, who hoard 
appeals ? If the (lovernor did. ho must have liad an English trans- 
lation of every one sent up. How could you afford time for this? 
Did the Governor over hold courts himself? If so, wliat trials did 
he hear ? Cases that go to our commissioners, how disposed of? 

Finance— what do you consider was tho InnuLfide revenue of 
Keinde? What its civil expenses, including police corps? I do 
not expect exact amounts ; nn approximation will suffice. If tho 
revenue was forty laes, for instance, wa.s the civil expenditure one- 
half. a third, or a quarter ? Kindly give mo a reply to this letter 
the first leisure half-hour. 


A very long ‘ half-hour’s work ’ was tints cut out for James, 
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Init his answer came witliin ton days — that is. preltv noarlv 
liy return of post, and called forth another torrent of (preries 
and from John Lawrence. I extract from tlimi 

the following? only : — 

I lia%’o heard something of the three collectors and their discus- 
sions. What a system for .such a man as Sir Charles to advocate ! 
rlndieial — yon flogged and fined up to 500 rupees wllhont reconl or 
])owor of appeal. I fear some of your men must have done imu li 

harm. There was a Mr. under me in the .Tiilhmdur who had 

been in Scinde, and I saw some terrible cases of oppression by him 
in this way, to wlncdi I speedily put a stop. ... I think a gootl 
article on Scinde, written in a fair and liberal spirit, entering into 
details fully, pointing out its merits and demerits trutlifully, would 
ho read with great interest and be very acceptable, partieularly just 
now. 

John Lawrence’.s formal answer to Sir Charles Napier's 
attack appears to have been tinished towards the end of JIareh, 
jind, writing to Lord Dalhonsie on the Hist, he speaks thus 
of it : — 

I liopfi your Lordship will approve of our answer to Sir Charles 
Napier’s paper. We might have said a great deal more, hut 
were anxious to he as amiable as possible. A defensive light is 
usually a losing one, in politics as in war ; the assailant has many 
advantages. lie has the immense one of a great name. I believe 
he did in Scinde wonderfully well ; perhaps as well, if not bettor, 
than anyone under similar diflicnltics could have done. l>ut to 
suppose that a man ignorant of the manners, customs, habits, and 
language of a people, with untrained men under him, could really 
have governed a country as he thinks Ite did Scinde, seems to me 
an impossibility. Ho has always had one great advantage, namely, 
that ho tells his own story. A man may make a good many mis- 
takes, and still be a better ruler than an Ameer of Scinde. 

His remarks upon the Afridi troubles bring forcibly before 
us some of the difficulties in dealing with sucli barbarous 
tribes — difficulties which his own wise administration and 
that of his successors have progressively tended to diminish, 
though they cannot he said to he finally settled even now. 
They show also that he was not backward to advocate offensive 
measures against the border tribes where they were necessary. 
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TIu' inc-sont stott* of Kolint is far from satisfactory. I mucli 
fear •tliat nolliinj' \vc ca)» do will liriiij' tlio Afridis to tlicir senses ; 
Imt anotlier expedition may do so if made with deliherutiou and 
with a sunicit'iit forci-. The C'ommander-iti-Chief, who declared on 
liis first arrival at IVshawnr that, were lie not tied hand and foot, 
lie would, within a week, he on his way to Kahnl, is now for peace, 
for treaties and payments. If peace and security were even pro- 

hiihlv to l)u olitained in this wav. it would he well worth the trial. Ihil 

% % 

your Lordship may depend on it tliat neither Sciiulis nor Afghans 
are thus to he mana-ied. You must thrash them soundly, first, 
la fore they will respect you. ,\ little money judiciously expended 
ainonLf tlie head.s of clans would then prove useful. Hut there are 
many drawliacks to the payin'; system. The very fact that an in- 
Ihumtial man receives our pay tends to lessen his influence. It is 
very diflicidt to know whom to pay, for power and inlluence are 
continually chansin^' hands. The more we expend tlie more wi- 
are expected to j^ive. TiOrd Auckland spent lacs of rupees in this 
w ay at Herat, ICalml, and in the Khyher, and all to little or no pur- 
pose. It is certainly a diflicnlt thin” for a ' political ' to advocate 
oOensive measures when the ('ommander-in-Chief is for peace; hut 
I much fear that they are necessary. We cinmot exasperate the 
Afridis more than we have done, whereas, hy punishiu” them well, 
we may make thejn fear us, which now they do not do. I take the 
lilierty of enclosing a letter 1 received from Sir Colin Campbell. It 
gives his views of the Afridis, and the comparative value of the new 
irregular corps and our own native infantry. 1 am myself quite 
satisfied of the superiority of the fonner, especially for all hill work. 
Our Oudh men are not etjual. man to man, to the people of this 
country, and both parties know it. 

The Coinninnder-in-Chief having, for a brief interval, 
ceasi'd from trotihling, John Lawrence found time, on April ‘ 2 ( 5 , 
to write' to Thomason, the distinguished Lieutenant-Governor 
eif the North-West Provinces, on what was more partieulnvly 
his own suhjeet, the manner in which the revenue survey and 
setth inent of the whole of the Punjab, which was then in 
e()ntemi)latioji, could best be set on f(K)t. The subject is one 
of great interest and importance ; for the settlement is tho 
foundath)!! of everythittg else in n newly annexed country. 
Hut it is not easy to make it intelligible to the general rcadei. 
I therefore only (piote the concluding passage of his lettei. 
The request made in it, as we shall see hereafter, hud 110 
slight iullucnce on tho futures of the men coucerued. 
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Kindly let me know what your views are on lliese sulijicls. 
I have stated mine fully, though 1 know tlmt my experunce on 
such matters is slight as compared witli your own ; hut it will do 
no harm your knowing them. Further, I want to know if you will 
object to give us Temple for a settlement ofticer for the .letch 
Doah under Edward Thornton. I know that you prize Temple. 
It will be a greater act of generosity letting us have him. We arc 
greatly in want of good men ; the whole success of our aiUninislra- 
tion hinges upon getting them. 

About this time .John Lawrence was summomd by Lord 
Dalhousic to Simla, and his reply. May 1, 1850, shows sf)mc- 
thing of the difticulties with which he was, even then, struggling 
at Lahore. 

I shall be very happy to come up to Simla and wait on your Lord- 
ship. and I am quite sure that if 1 could stay there for a little time 
it would do me good. Hut the work here is so heavy, and I have 
so little hope of its heing carried on according to my own views, 
that I think it will bo tny duty to stay ns short a time as possible. 
Since the division of labour we have all. I think, worked more 
satisfactorily ; hut there are many questions on which each man 
wishes to carry out his own views, and in such cases, mine, in my 
absence, would necessarily not bo thought of. I shall arrange to 
work my own department while away, and whore this is not to bo 
done leave returns against the lime when I come back. 1 propose 
leavin" this on Wednesday morning, and I hope to get up to Simla 
by SaUirday. I trust that this delay will not be objected to by your 
Lordship. ... I was glad to see in the ‘ Overland ' yesterday that 
Sir llobert Peel had spoken so handsomely of the Civil Service at 
the great dinner to Lord Gough. It is a satisfaction to see tlmt m 
England some merit may bo attached to anything besides a rod coat. 

The viHit to Simla was paid. It only lasted a fortnight, 
and a great amount of work was done during it. Hut tlic 
change did .John Lawrence good, and helped him through a 
long and trying summer. Speaking of an officer who was 
anxious to get a political charge on the frontier, and also to 
be made n magistrate, as he had been in Sciiule, he says to 
Lord Dalhousie on July 3 : — 

He is a fine soldier, but not at all cut out, I should say, for civil 
work, nor would such a place as ho wishes over answer. No man 
can servo two masters. Moreover, in such arrangements there is 
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lliis iiilioronl evil, tliat it "ivos a .=ol(lior f^reat facilities for "ettin^ 

ii|> a (listurhaiicc. if so inclined. Anything like an impr.riuvi in 

iiiipcriti is also l>ad. and sure to bring on a collision between the 

district olVieer and such roving inngistrates. Our otlieers when 

they have nothing else to say against a civil otHcor are sonietiines 

inclined to sneer at his vouth. Youth in itself is no fault in an 

% 

exeentivo olVicer. If a man knows liis work, and has been properly 
trained, it is an advantage in a country like India, where indolence 
and apathy are the prevailing defects. Wo daily see instances 
where age and cNperienci- do not go together. When both are in- 
experienced 1 would infinitely prefer a young to an old man ; for the 
former is more apt to learn, while the latter is wedded to precon- 
ceived notions. 


A passiiRo in a letter of July *22 gives some sliglit idea of 
the inonlinate iiressure under which every ollicer, high and 
low, in tile I’nnjah, was expecteil, during these eventful years 
to work and livt*. The Lawrences had gone ns hoys to a 
scliool at which there were no liolidays, and the Punjab 
ollieers were, it seems, so far as their masters could jirevent it. 
to have noiu’ idther : at h“ast, not till tlu'y were fairly abreast 
of their worlc, a consummation wliicli, however devoutly to In* 
wished, seemed each month to become more and more remote, 
ns new fields of enterprise opened out before them. It was ex- 
pedient that a few wliite men should sulTer, and, if need he, die 
fnr the dusky millions of the Punjab. On this prineii>le John 
Tjaw renco acted himself, and on this he expected everyone else 
who came within his sphere, if he woidd keep well with him, 
lo act also. Lord Dalhousio, without making any delinite re- 
fpiest on the svdiject, had mentioned to John Lawrence the 
wish of Lord W. Hay, a near relative of his and an ofliccr 
employed under the Hoard, to get some leave. 


If Lord W. liny (replied John Lawrence) is left to our mercies, 
wo must, in duty bound, refuse him leave. Wo have agreed not 
lo recommend any leave unless when men are sick. There is still 
much lo do. and wall bo so for the next two years. Every day is 
of value, and the best oflicer cannot work too bard or too long for 
the public interest. We have a number of men awoy on sick 
certificate, and almost every week brings in similar applications, 
and will, I fear, contumo to do so until October. If the rains 
prove a failure, which I much fear they >vill. our hands will bo full 
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to overflowing. It will take all the jnetal of our Puiijal) executive 
to keep the work down. 

What \Yon(lfr that, nnder such c-ircnmstanco-J. th.- piinjtili 
h<'n<l camo to he a provorhial expression for the hicak-down 
which came from over-work, and which sent so many of tlie 
runjah officers, sorely against the will of their chiefs, to 
recruit exhausted nature for a month or two in the delicious 
sanataria of Muni or Churaha or Simla ? 

The very slight changes of air or .scene which John 
Lawrence allowed himself to take were only justilicd to his 
mind by the amount of work which he managed to comhim- 
with them, and he was always ready to stay at his desk if hi' 
thought his brother could go instead and do the locomotive 
work, which suited him better. For example, it had been long 
since arranged that John Lawrence should accompany Lord 
Dalhousic in a tour in the north-west of the Punjab. Ho 
looked forward to the treat with real pleasure. Bwt a passage 
in a letter of September 15 shows how far he was from wish- 
ing in any way to oust or take precedence of his brother. 

Nothing I should like better than to run along the frontier ; but 
my brother wishes to go there also, particularly if wo act against 
the Afridis ; and as his sen-ices will be in every way more useful and 
carry more weight than mine in public opinion. I will willingly 
withdraw my request to accompany your Lordship to the frontier. 
1 am very sorry to say that more of our officers are getting ill. 
Major Lake and Hercules Scott are both ailing, and may both have 
to go homo. In them, George Campbell, and Cost, wo lose some 
of our best ci>-il officer.s. with none to replace them of equid merit. 
I feel sometimes quite desperate when looking forward. 

On the much-disputed question of the frontier force, which 
was, at length, nenring its solution, and not in the way in 
which John Lawrence then advocated, I nm induced to »|uote 
one other letter, because, though it travels over some old 
ground, it contains remarks on the public opinion of India, 
which are as true now ns on the day on which they were 
written, and because of the vivid portraiture it gives, in very 
few words, of himself and his colleagues on the Board. 

The main question is as to the ton Punjab corps being maile 
over to the Conimander-in-Chief. or left with the Board for the 
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clrfi-iicc of the country on the riftht l)ank of the Imlns, poiilh of 
IVsliawur. While adinittin'' to the full the advantages whieli are 
to he ilorived from the cotitrol of the Tunjah corps, and the defence 
of lliis frontier hein" vested in us. I have always shrunk from advo- 
catin',' the measure from tlie ditheulties 1 felt we sliould have to 
encounter. No doiiht witli a yood Brif^adier, one in whom we had 
eonlideiice, and who would he prepared to carry out our views, 
tliese ditheulties would he lessened. Still they seem to me to he 
eonshh-rahle. Some of them are those which 1 have personally 
experienced, and which no one who has lived and mixed with 
iiiilifar> men can fail to ailmit. Tuhlic opinion is essentially mili- 
lar> in India. Military views, feeliiif’s, and interests are therefore 
|)aram()unt. If matters {^o well, tlie credit will rest witli the mili- 
tary ; if thev yo wronj*. the hhune is thrown on the civil power. 
'I’he views of tlie C’oinmander-in-Chief are essentially those of 
his cloth, perhaps a {’ood deal exn';<'erated. hut still their views. 
'I’liere is no si'curity that the ofheer commandin'; in the held at any 
crisis may not he utterly incapahle ; there is every jiossihility that 
at limes he will he so. hut tlie effects of Ins ineajiacity will he laid 
at tlie door of the civil ndiniiiistration. Tliis is in the nature of 
things. I’rohahly. if a soldier, I myself should join in the outcry. 
India lias produced few abler or hotter men than Sir William Mac- 
iiaghteii. Had his advice been followed, the Kabul insurrection 
would have ended very differently. Yet to this day, his memory is 
maligned, and ho is considered tlie cause of all the misfortunes 
which occurred. There are a thoiisaml ways in which the military 
can thwart the civil officers, which it would be diflieult to remedy 
and unwise to complain of. 1 say this in no bitterness, for on the 
whole I have been kindly dealt with ; but I have often felt that my 
honunr and li'putation were in the hands of a querulous old man. 

The frontier is a post of danger ; it is therefore one of honour, 
and the military ns a body will bo ready to resent its being en- 
trusted to us. They may acquiesce so long ns all is quiet, but if 
aiiytliing goes wrong, the feeling will he shown. Independently of 
these facts, the constitution of the Board is unfavourable to such a 
charge. Wc are told that in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ; hut assuredly there is not much energy. Each man may 
lake a different view' of the question, and between conflicting 
opinions tlie time for action passes by. Promptitude and vigour, 
the very soul of military arrangements, will, I fear, be often wanting. 
If, therefore, your Lordship shall think fit to confide the defence of 
the frontier to the Board, I pray that one only of the members be 
invested with the duty. 
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There is liardly a siiij-le subject on wliicli the inonibers tlm- 
rouKhly concur. If they a-iree in tlieory. lliey differ in tlu- nuxte of 
execution. My brotlior’s temperament is very similar to niv own. 
but we have been bred in two different scliools. With a keener and 
higher order of intellect tlian mine, he is from liabit and ill liealth 
uneQual to systematic exertion. Mansel is contemplative aii<l 
plnlo.sophic, but shrinks from action. I am restless and impatient, 
thinking notliing done if aught is left undone, and chafe at delay. 
Such being tlie elements which compose our Hoard, I feel averse to 
our having charge of the frontier, which will reiiuire much order 
and system, joined to vigour and promptitude of action. 

I beg that your Lordship will not attribute my remarks to want 
of zeal. I cannot serve the State nor your Loixlship more truly than 
by frankly stating my views. If we are to liave tlie frontier, I 
suggest it be entrusted to my brother. I believe he would like the 
charge, and. judging of him by myself. I should say he would prefer 
the whole responsibility to sharing it with hi.s colleagues. 

In the spring of this year (1850) Henry Lawrence had set 
out on a prolonged visit to Kaslmiere. lie was aeeonipanied 
<luring a part of it hy his wife and his daughter Honoria (n(*w 
Mr.s. Henry Hart), then an infant only six weeks old. l)r. 
Hathaway, who had been his Private Siu-retary, and wa.s now 
surgeon to the civil station at Laliore, and Hodson, afterwards 
of Hodson's lior.se, yvere also nieinhers of tin- party. 

There were elements of romantic interest about the jounu-y 
which exactly sviited Henry Lawrentu-. Tin- suriiassing beauty 
of the scenery of Kashmere i.s now well known. Put at that 
time hardly any Europeans had set foot in the country. It 
was a native state which had been saved from annexation, in 
part at least, by Henry Lawrence’s own chivalrous exertions, 
and upon its throne sat the astute Golab Sing, whose mis- 
deeds Henry Lawrence, as his patron, had been driven, hy a 
somewhat cruel destiny, and with a strange conflict of feelings, 
now to condemn and now again to extenuate and defend. 
The tour was prolonged farther northward ^till to Iskardo and 
Ladak, and the elements of romance seemed to multiply as the 
travellers advanced farther and farther into the region of the 
unknown. ‘ Five times over,’ as Henry Lawrence writes exult- 
ingly to his brother George, he had been ‘above 1-1,000 feet 
high,’ he had given a dinner to some three hundred natives of 
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tho<v vi-motv liititu.lt's who tvaaccl with Yarkand-prol.ably the 
HM.st o.■l^anal and picturescpu. as well as the most a.u 

most ditlicult entertainment whuh even he. m his houm ^ 
hospitality, had ever -iven~and he was lookin- foixvaid t. 
on.- on a still larger scaU-. whieh he was about to -i\e to . 
mixed party of merchants and soldiers at Iskardo. 

Tile adventurous and darinp as well as the unscrupulous 

ebaraeter of Ih.dson came out at every step of 
one occasion la- climbed, at the imminent peril of his life, a 
snowv pi-ak resemblino that of the Matterhorn, on which, as 
llenrv Lawrenci- afterwards remarked. ‘ none but a Ilodson oi 
an eaole would have thought ofscttin- foot.’ Ilis fatereserxed 
him for many a deed of hinher darino still, but for a less 

liappv end. . ,, , 

Another unpleasant element in the expedition was the 

c-onespoiidenee with Lord Dalhousie which had preceded it. 
Ihanv bad applied for leave of absence during the inni> 
season, ill tlu- hop*- that lu- mi”ht the better of his attacks 
of fever, which latterly had been more tlian usually seveie . am 
Lor.l Dalhousie had demurred to the i>roposal on tlu- ground 
that liis habitual absence from Lahore for nearly half the 
yi-ar was incompatible with his office and unfair to 
i(-m-ues. who would not be able to stir from the capital till he 
returned. ‘ Of Mr. MaiiseVs habits I know nothing, but it is 
impossible that, after the active movements of your brothers 
life for so many years, imprisonment in one place can be 
olherwisi- than bad for him. Previous to your departure 
therefore, before the rains. I would request that he would 
come nil to Simla and meet me there.’ Lord Dalhousie 8 
consent was given grudgingly, and its tone may well have been 
resented by a man who was so unsparing of himself as Henry 
Lawrence. But his forebodings as to the danger to John 
Lawrence’s health proved too true. The strain of unmtermit- 
tent work for nearly ten years had begun to tell oven on John 
Lawrence’s iron constitution. The rains, which Henry had 
wished to avoid, ceased early, and then a terribly unhealthy 
season set in. The old cantonments at Anarkulli were devas- 
tated by disease, and Sir Charles Napier’s new ones at Mean 
Meer fared even worse. At Wuzcerabad, Inghs dcolored that 
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‘ liis whole oftico was prostrate,’ and tin- natives througliout tlie 
Punjab suti'erod more ovtoi than the Europeans. 

Jolni Lawrence was one of the last to sueeunil). IIi liad 
worked hard the whole summer through, and now, early in 
October, his tium came. It was a sharp attack of remittent 
fever. The sjnnptoms rapidly developed ; intense jiuin in tlie 
head and very hi"h fever, followed by sickness^ and d<-lirinin. 
Those about him had bepcun to fear the worst, but a cohl 


douche extemporised by J)r. Hathaway had a magical eth-cl. 
The fever and delirium disappeared almost instantaneously, 
lie dropped off into a cjuiet sleep, and woke up out »»f 
dan{»or. As is often the case with very strong men when 
attacked by illness, his strength h.id gone all at once, and 
it now returned almost as rapidly ; and by the Ibth of the 
month, the day originally llxed, he was able to start for his 
long-projected tour with the Governor-General. Lord Dal- 


housii! had peremptorily overruled his generous wish that 
his brother should go in Ins stead. ‘ I shall be delighted,’ he 


wrote on September 1(5, ‘to see you at lloopur, but I want 
also to have you with me in the latter part of the niarcli. If 
your brother returns iji October, he can accomi)any mo to 
meet Of)lab at Wuzeeiabad. After that he must lake his turn 


at Lahore. I wish for your presence with me.’ Lord I)al- 
housie’s wish was equivalent to a command, and for the next 
six months, except during short intervals, when he ran down 
to Lahore, John Lawrence was to be found in the locomotive ' 


camp of the Governor-General, who had come with the in- 
tention of seeing as much of the north and north-west of 
the Punjab as he possibly could. 

What Lord Dalhousie thought of John Lawrence’s services 
to the State, and what he felt towards him per.sonally, is clear 
from the following letter, WTitten on October ‘21 — soon, that is, 
after he heard of his sudden and dangerous illnes.s : — 


I have not plagued you with any letter sineo I heard of your 
illness. I need not say how deeply and truly I grieved to learn the 
severe attack you have suffered, and how anxious I shall be to 
learn again that you are improving during your march, and that 
you are not foolishly impeding your recovery by again returning to 
work. I am terrified at the tliought of your being compelled to 
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^'ivo up work aiul go lionic for a tiiuo, and I plead with youtospaio 
yoiirsi'lf for n time as fana-stly as I woulil pUad to save my own 
rii'lit liaml. Two of yon have been working lianl enouj'li. Htaven 
knows, for tin? tliird: lot tlio other two now take their turn of 
workiii},' for you. Keep enough work in your hands to employ you, 
hut don't take so muoh as to burden you. 


It is little to he wondered at that the (lovenior-fieneral, 
when he realised the full dnn«’er to wliieh his LieiUettimt had 
been exposed, itisisted that he should spend the next hot 
season, not in the fever-strieken fnvnaee of Laliore, Imt amidst 
the eool hrei'Stes of Simla. And it may also he added, hy way of 
antieipation, that it was the readiness of resource shown hy Dr. 
Hathaway at tlie critical moment, ns well as liis aptitude for 
work, tested during a Iouk and Ultimate ac(iuaintance with iiim 
in Imlia. which, fourteen years later, servi-d to recommend him 
for the post of Private Secretary to the man who had then 
just hei'ii called, hy universal acclamation, to the highest post 
in the Indian Empire, that of Viceroy and (lOvernor-Geiieral. 

.lohn Lawrence left Lahore with his wife, as I have men- 
tioned. on Oetoher 1(5. just after his hrotlier’s return. Taking 
I’mritsur and Jullundur on his way, and manauiiiK to do an 
intinity of work at each jdace, he joined tlie Governor-General, 
about the heRinnino of November, at Hoopur, a small place on 
the Sutb'j. The Govi-rnor-Generars camp was a very larRC 
one. Hesides ins own retinue, it was attended hy tlie principal 
otVicers of the district in which from time to time it liappeiicd 
to he. and .lohn Lawrence thus found ample opportunities for 
consultation, alike with his chief and with Ins subordinates, on 
the pri'ssiiiR iiuestions of the hour, ns well ns on the future 
prospects of tile country. I am unable to find in the papers 
entrusted to me any details of tlie places visited or of the work 
done duriiiR the next six months. There is a total absence of 
letters from October 1850 to November 1851 ; and it is natural 
that it should bo so. lleiuR so much with the Governor-General 
.lohn Lawrence had no need to write to Lord Dnlhousie, or 
Lord Dalhousie to him. Henry Lawrence was at Lahore, 
and on him, therefore, naturally devolved the laborious corre- 
spondence — which till now had fallen chietly on his brother — 
with the Commissioners, Deputy-Commissioners, and Assistant- 
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Commissioners, who were eoining aiul goinK. hither uiul thitlier 
to their various stations, like the tigures iji a tran>foniuitii>n 
scene, or the pieces of glass in a kaleidoscopi’. And onci' more, 
it should he remarked that John Lawrence had no i>rivate 
secretary, and that the copyijigof the letters to which this l)io- 
graphy will, for some years to come, owe so much, was chietly 
the work of his w’ife, who was only with him at intervals daring 
this particular tour. 

The arrangements for the Governor-Generars march had 
formed the subject of frequent communication between John 
Lawrence and Lortl Dalhousie for months past ; ajul from their 
letters I gather that the programme consisted of a husurc ly 
})rogre.ss through the northern districts of the Punjab : of a 
prolonged stay at Lahore, ‘ with more opportunities.' remarks 
Lord Dalhousie, evidently much to his satisfaction. ‘ for busi- 
ness and less occasion for ceremonies than in the preceding 
year ; ' of visits to Wuzeerabad and Puiwul Pindi : of a march 
thence by a newly constructed and diflicult road to Kalabagh 
on the other side of the Indus, where the Governor-fieneral 
intended, if possible, to alter for the better the arrangements 
made by the Board for the salt-duties, ‘ the one slip,’ according 
to him,'* wliich they had made at all ; ’ finally, of a trip down the 
Indus in a steamboat to Dera Ismael Khan, where hc‘ wished 
t(j hold a Durbar of the hill chiefs of the Derajat. His plan 
was to return thence, if the disposition of the hill tribes allowed 
it, through the Derajat to Kohat and Poshawur : thence to 
travel over the line marked out for the Grand Trunk Boad, 
between it and Attock ; and, last of all, to reach Siinla by a 
circuitous route through Iluzara and Kashmere. This was an 
extensive programme, and the less ambitious parts of it appea» 
to have been carried otit. But the delicate and diflicult jmssage 
through Kashmere was given up, owing to the opposition oftered 
to it by the prudence of the Lawrence brothers. John Lawrence 
returned to Lahore for Christmas, Nvhile the Governor-General 
remained to finish his tour beyond the Indus. 

The only interruption to the routine work of the following 
spring (1851) to which reference need be made here, was the 
visit of John Lawi'ence to Peshawur, where he spent a busy fort- 
night in examining the official records and criminal returns ; in 
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11181)001111" the fort, the jail, the cantonments, and tlic city ; in 
inakiii" excursions witli the (Jovcrnor-Gcneral to Barra and 
Jimirood; and in convirsiii" freely, as his manner uas, with 
peopK" of e very grade and of all kinds of views. He found tliat 
that important position was not then- -prohahly it is not even 
now — in an altogether satisfaetorv condition. The valli'V was 
held hy a garrison of 10,000 Regulars; a force which it has never 
yel. 1 lielieve, heen found practieal)le .seriously to reduce. The 
]>liysie‘al characteristics of the country, inter.sected as it is hy 
two large rivers and numerous hill-torrents, hy deep ravines 
ami rugged ridges, and surrounded on every side hy mountains 
whii h alVord a ready refuge to miscreants of all descriptions, 
marlu'd it out as a di ii of murderers and marauders, which it 
was almost equally dillicult for ns to hold or to ahandon. The 
Siklis, who had jaeccdi-d us in the occupation <*f the place and 
had called themselves, for a laief piaiod, its masters, had never 
hehl a yard of country heyond the range of their military posts, 
aiul had m ver raised a rupi e from either the highlanders or the 
lowlanders of the surrounding districts, except at the point of 
the swonl. It was hardly to he wondered at, therefore, if, in 
sjiite of the moderation and justice of our rule, in spite of duties 
swi-pt away, and lightened land-tax, in spite of the careful 
maintenance, in this part of our dominions at least, of the 
jagheers of tlu- village or district chu-fs, so poor, so predatory, 
ami .so warlike a people had not heen weaned from their im- 
memorial habits. There wore still the eternal mountains, which 
foniu'd an all hut impenetrable fastness whence the inhabitants 
could sally forth on the less warlike people of the plains, and 
which olTered, in their turn, an equally safe retreat to any 
lowlander who, laden with the plunder, or red-handed with 
the blood, of the hated Feringhis, might wish to claim 
amongst them the sacred right of asylum. Accustomed as 
the natives were to redress their own wrongs, and utterly re- 
gardless of human life, we had found it impossible to disarm 
any portion of them. And thus the reign of violence, if it was 
ever to give way at all to the reign of law, could be expected 
to do so only by very slow degrees. Fifty-one coses of murder 
or dangerous wounding had taken place, as John Lawrence 
found, in the two months and a-half which preceded his 
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arrival, and it was under such circumstances that he drew up 
two elaborate documents on the defence and orgamsatum of 
the Peshawur district, the sugKestions of winch IniM' )i.n 
acted upon ever since, and have gradually succeeded n. wean- 
ing-as far as in a generation or two they cou d he expec U d 
to do so— the wild marauders of the neighbourhood tow.uds, 
more peaceful life. The levelling of the broken ground around 
the eantonments, so as to sweep away the lurking-place of the 
robber or the assassin ; a vigorous system of police patiols 
both by night and day ; a chain of fortified posts 111 he 
interior as well as along the frontier of the country ; the 
strict limitations imposed on the wandering propensities of 
our officers and soldiers; the taking away of their iirins tioii. 
nierchaiits from the hills when they reached our frontier 
stations, of course to be given back to them on then letiiin , 
the strict responsibility of heads of villages for crimes eom- 
niitted within them ; the occupation of .Tiimrood by Iiiegiil.lis 
as the advanced picrpiet of the Peshawur force ;-these were 
some of the precautions first suggested by John Lawrence a , 

which have ever since heel, more or less .■■■8“™'“'^ ‘ . 

In April, John Lawrence followed Ins wife and faiiiilj to 

Simla, and here he and they had the ineffable '“W;"'”';- 
hardly, I suppose, to be understood by anyone who has iloUx- 

perienced it liimself„or who has not suffered f™'" ^ 

sun as John Lawrence had always done-of spending the fust 
of some twenty summers which had passed since 

India in the hills. The long walks, the ' o 'd 

lovely climate of that earthly paradise, the kindness L 
and Lady Dalhousie, the hard work done under eondffions 
which seemed to ririike it no work at all, altogi 1 
form an oasis in his Indian life, on which she who enjoy ed . 
shared it with him can still, after tlm ty ’ 

gone, look back with melancholy delight. But , 

was not to escape altogether froiii the 

a renewed attack of the fever of the preceding yeai, and the 

doctors who attended hiui-Lord 
among them— agreed that nothing but a return to En„liin \ 

among viicui vfe .Tf T cannot go to India and 

wou d rcHtorc him to health. H i taimni. 
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live lliero, I will "o and die thei-4>,' he liad said ten years la'fctre, 
as a newly niarried man with no detinite employment in view, 
when the doctors warned him not again to attempt the Indian 
climate. .And it was not likely now, when th<‘ interests of a 
vast province in so large a im-asure dependeil on him, that he 
w<tuld think ditlerently. Nothing shovihl induce him, he said, 
to go home till he had done the work which he had tlu-n in 
hand : and, when once tlie fever had abated, he rallied so 
()ui<-kly that all thought of his return was given uj) by his 
doctors and his wife. 

Lord Dalhousie, however, was not so easily satistied. ami, 
in his anxiety to spare one whose services he valued ' as he did 
his own right hand,* he wrote to the Directors of the East India 
t ompany, asking them to allow John Law riaice to go home on 
exceptionally favourable terms. The request was refused on 
public grounds, but the reftisal was accompanied by expressions 
which showed a high aiijuecialion of John Lawrence’s services. 
1 insert here a few lines from one of liis letters on the subject 
to Lord Dalhousie, chietly because of the light it throws on 
what were then his plans for the future. 

I have made up my mind not to go home. It would, I think, be 
suici.lnl in im-. at iny age ami with tla- claims which my children 
Imve on me, to do so. My lieallh is very uncertain ; I do not think 
that I have more than three or four years of good honest work left 
in me. In May IH.'*.'; I shall Imve .served my time, and be entitled 
to my annuity, and by that time I shall have saved a sutViciency for 
my own moderat«‘ wants and to bring up my children. Witliout 
nmliiiig up my mind ahstdutely to retire at That period, I wish to 
l>e ill a position to he aide to do so. If I go home now witliout pay. 
I shall come hack to this country witliout the slightest (dmnee of 
being able to retire as I propose, for I shall have to spend in my 
trip the best part of my savings. I am infinitely obliged for the 
kindness and consideration which led your Lordshijr to recommend 
the indulgence, and am gnitified with the flattering mnuiier in 
which il 1ms bocn iicfjativoch 

It is diOicult, now that the writer’s long and deedful life is 
over, to read without something akin to emotion the simple 
wishes and the humble prognostications of this letter; and 
it is more dimcult still, even at the risk of anticipating wliat 
might, perhaps, come more litly at the elose of this biography, 
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not to take- a rapid f'lanc*' forward at tlu- anionnt of work 
wliich was ivally in store for him at tlic time wlieii lie wrote. 
J he man who thought In- had ‘not more than tliree or four 
years of <»ood honest work left in him,’ and could not ^o to 
KiiKland to recruit his healtli without spendin}; the hot "part 
of his savings in tin- process, was to work on in the Punjah witli 
increased responsihility and ])ower. not merely for thne or 
four. Imt for seven years, doing each day as imich as most 
men do in a dozen days, and, during the last two years, facing 
an amount of anxiety, of dimculty, and of danger which, hy 
itself, would have been enough to make or mar any lesser 
man. When he retiuau-d home after the Mutiny, liroken 
rlown in health, he was to recruit himself, not by rest, but by 
serving for four years in the Indian Council, bringing his vast 
experience ami his sound judgment to bi-ar <m the difticult 
ipiestious which had been raised by the transference of India 
from the Company to the Crown. .\t the end of that pi-riod 
of comparative reposi-, he was to return to India as Viceroy 
and Governoi-Ceneral, and, for the full period of live years, 
was to work as hard and successfully as any Governor-General 
has ever worke«l. When he returned to England again, it was 
l(; descend at once from the most magniliceiit of ^'iceroyalties 
to the dull and thankless drudgery of the London School 
Hoard ; ami that, not because he ha<l any special knowledge 
or natural bent for the subject of pojmlar educati«)n, but 
because he felt there was good work and hard work to be done 
upon it. And then, once more, when liis health luul tinally 
broken down, when his sight was nearly gone, and when he 
seemed to have sot his face towards the grave, he was to rouse 
himself again at the trumpet-call of duty, and, regardless of 
obloquy ami of misconception of every kind, was to work hard 
to the very end against a policy which he thought to he un- 
just, and to be fraught with <langer and disaster to the best 
interests of England and of India. If any life was ever digni- 
lied from first to last with that kind of dignity which nothing 
but labour — honest, unsparing, unsellish labour — can give, that 
life was John Lawrence’s. 

By November Lawrence returned to Lahore, visiting all the 
civil stations on the way, and bringing with him an infant son 
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K,hv;n <l Hayes— wliolmd Ueen born in June nt Simla. It was 

a iDVcly cliiUl. whieh ha.l soeimsl from its very birth to eall 
forth from Ix neath the rnj^sed exterior of bis father that vein of 
tenderness which those who knew him well knew was always 
tlure. A child, particiilarlv a yount' one. seemed often able 
- as a notable inei<U nt which I shall relate at a subse(iuent 
p.-riod of bis life will show— to calm John Hawrenee when he 
was most runied. and to cheer him when he was most weaned 
with the anxieties and the vexations of his daily work. Tliis 
babe had been delicate from its birth— so delicate, that its 
motlier feared now to expose it to the ronsh camp life which 
f, Mined a principal part of the winters work in the runjab. 
Accordingly, while the father was roaming about his province 
in tents, the mother stayed at home to tend it. 

Ibit, liowsoo’or it was. 

After a lin;'orin»:, ore she was aware. 

Like a caf'od bird escaping suddenly. 

The little innocent soul llittcd away. 

It was a crnshiii" sorrow, and not to the mother alone. 
It was the first time that death had come into the Lawrence 
family. The strmiR man was broken down; and to the 
astonishment of those that did not know him well— hut only to 

|i(. was soon weeping like a child, ns he followed the 

body to the grave. It was not often that John Lawrence was 
seen to shed tears ; and I have thought it worth while in the 
course of this biography to specify the two or three occasions 
when he is known to have done so. But his tears were only 
the outward and intermittent signs of the perennial spring 
of tenderness which lay below ; of a tenderness which was, 
pi'i haps, more real because it made so little show, and cer- 
tainly gave more encouragement and more support to those 
on wdiom it was habitually lavished, because it was felt to be 
the tenderness, not of a weakling, hut of a strong, rough-hewn 

man* 

It was the first death. But it was not the first break m the 
family. For in the autumn of the year of annexation (1849), 
the inevitable severance, bitter almost as death, to which all 
Indian families must look forward, and that, too, at the time 
of life when the child most needs the parent, and the parent 
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most misses (lie cliilil. Jmd taken place. Tlie two el.kst 
daughters had been sent off to England, und. r so, m what 
exceptional circumstances. It happened that Herbert K.lwar.l. s 
and Jolni Nicholson were aliout to leave on furlough, and tlu v 
volunteered to undertake a task, which not even such frien.ls a's 
the Lawrences would have ever thought of proposing to them— 
the trouble and responsibility of conveying the little girls to 
England. ‘ It was considered,’ says Lady Lawrence, ‘ somewliat 
strange to send two little gilds away with only two young men 
as their e.scort, but they were dear and trusted frh-nds • and 
right nobly they fulfilled their trust, not minding the trouble 
and anxiety of little children, but tenderly caring for them all 
the way.’ John Lawrence conveyed them to Ferozepore, and 
there handed them over, with their avah, to their kind escort 
who conveyed them down the Indus to Bombay, and thence 
safely to England. And, assuredly, when we consider what 
young unmarried ofticers usually are like, ami how utterly in- 
capable they would be, even if they had the will, of undertaking 
such a charge, we shall bo disposed to regard this as not the 
least characteristic, or the least lovable, i)assage in the lives of 

the young hero of Afooltan, or of the afterwards still more dis- 
tinguished hero of Delhi. 


During John Lawrence’s sojourn at Simla in 1850, an 
imi)ortant change had taken place in the ju rHimnvl of ' the 
Board. I have already endeavoured to indicate the goiua-al 
characteristics of the third member of the triumvirate, and 
have iwintcd out how valuable, judging from an outsider's 
point of view, must have been the makeweight which Mansel's 
evenly balanced and pliilosopliic temi^erament offered to the 
more tkastic and impetuous spirits which, for the time being, 
were linked to his- Both brothers, so far as I can make out, 
appreciated highly his intellectual gifts, and regarded him 
with the most friendly feelings. But both looked upon him, 
also, as a drag upon the coach. They were always, or nearly 
always, for action ; ho was alway.s, or nearly alwa^’s, for talking 
about it. In every question which was brought before him he 
saw, like other men of his turn of mind, at least three possible 
courses ; and the te.rtium quid on which he seemed inclined 
to settle, rather than ever actually did settle down at last. 
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was ticm inllv (mv wltirli did not suit precisely the vn-ws of 
riilMT of his colka^m-s. Wlun. ns often happened. Henry 
Lawrence had <»ne plan for the solution of a diflicnlt piohh'in, 
and John anotlier, and tlu'V wer(‘ both hronoht to Mansel 
for his deeidin}^ voice, he ‘ cushioned both of them : that is 
to sav. he pnt them intt> his pocket, and the (jnestion was 
shelved -sifN «//<’. Me wouhl sometimes, as I have been told 
bv ail eye-witness, walk for an hour or two up and down the 
verandah in front of the It. sideney. ar^mino seriously against 
some project which Henry was pn-ssinn upon him with cha- 
raeteristic earnestness. At the end of the discussion he would 
say <phetly. * Well. thou”h I have been arouiiifi thus with you, 

1 iuive not been spiakino my own views : I have only been 
showine you what mitjht be said by John against your pro- 
j« et : * and he would often do the same w ith John. This method 
of procedure was not exactly suited to the proclivities of either 
brother. John Lawrence was fond enough of discussion, 
provided it were a preliminary to action, but Mansel's talk he 
knew well was apt to end in nothing else; and Henry, who 
was of a hottiu- temperament, ami much more intolerant of 
opposition, in the vexation of the moment would sometimes 
regard Mansel’s disputations as not only injurious, but in- 
sulting. Neither of the brothers, it will he seen, would have 
altogether approval of the Socratic method of inejuiry, and 
both would, at times, have becai disjiosi'd to elbow that im- 
practicable philosopher out of their way, as an impi diment to 
i-nergetie ami immediate action. ^Vhen, therefore, the llesideney 
at Nagpore fell vacant in Novemher 1850, a post for which 
both brothers thought Mansel better suited, they agreed in 


asking Lord Dalhousie to send him thither. Lord Dalhousio 
assented, and Mansel took the appointment with probably not 
a little feeling of relief. 

Indeed, the third place in the Board can have been no 
bed of roses to its occupant, whoever ho might be. Henry 
Lawrence himself, speaking from his own experience, called it 
a bed of thorns, and, by a strange coincidence, there stepped 
into it the man who had been a friend of the Lawronco 
family from his earliest boyhood, and had been at Foyle 
College with both Henry and John Lawrence ; had known the 
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wives of both while they were still younj' kii Is living in his own 
iieighhonihood nmiclst the wihls of Donegal ; ha.l kept up his 
affectionate interest in them and in their husl)ands while he 
was gradually rising from one post of duty to another with a 
rapidly increasing reputation in the North-West : had i)een. 
031 Henry Lawrence's recommendation, summoned to Lsjhore 
when the annexation of the Punjab took jilaee, and had now. 
during the last year and Ji-half, as tlie Commissioner of the 
most cential and most important distiict of the annexed pro- 
vince, lieen hrought into close ofticial connection with both 
him aiul John. He was thus inark< d out by his antecedents, 
by his actinil position, and by his promise for the future, to he 
their colleague on the Dojual ; jind so he stepjied, as of natural 
right, into tin- vacant seat. 

Attached by ties of enthusiastic admiration Jitid lovi- to 
Henry Lawrence, and by strong affection as well as by general 
aptitudes, by orticial training and by views of State policy, 
to John, ho seemed pre-eminently the man to get on well with 
both, to pour oil upon the tioubled waves, and. if he could not 
altogether leinove, at least to lessen, the rubs and annoyances, 
the heart-burnings and the misconceptioiis, which, if they 
had hitherto workid admirably for the State, had not worked 
e(iually well for th«- peace of mind of those who held the i« lns 
of power. With an appetite for work sufticient to satisfy the 
denuuids of the laiwrences themselves, luid perhajis an even 
greater facility for getting through it ; with a i-eadiiiess of 
resource which Tiever failed : with an eipijinimity which Wiis 
dejiicted even on his countenance and could never Ih‘ rullletl ; 
and with si cool courage which never sillowed him to doubt that 
things, even when they lookeil most desjierate, would somehow 
come right at last, and forced those who were of a less sanguine 
temperament to share his conlidence, — he seemed marked out 
for the place he was to till, even if the profound peace which 
then reigned in the Punjab should be succeeded by a time of 
trouble. No one then foresaw — it was impossible that llu-y 
could have foreseen — the storm which, some years ufterwjirds, 
was to burst over India ; but even if it hud been foreseen, and its 
exact course predicted, it is doubtful whether any man could 
have been found in the whole of the country so admirably 
VOL. I. D D 
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to nil thi prociso niflu- wbicli lu- <li<l till wlu'H tlio 
oiitliri :il< canir. If tliciv is any one act in the Ion” roll of the 
l.t illmni iichicv.-nu nts of the lieutenants of John Lawrence 
(iuriii” the Mutiny which may he singled out from the rest as 
ha\in” liciu done exactly at the time, at the place, and in the 
nia liner in which it ou”lit to have been done — as having been 
|tlanned with caution as well as courage, and carried out with 
(l iuuiphant success, and so, as liaviu” ”iven, at the very he"in- 
niii” of the stnioole, an omen of its ultimate result — that act 
was llu' disarmament of the sepoys at Lahore on the mornin” 
of ilay Id. IH.'iT ; ami the man t<i whom, by nniviasal consent, 
next after General Corbett, with whom the chief responsibility 
rested, it was pre-eminently due, was Robert Mont”omory. 

It is diflicult. as one thinks of the three men thus hrou^tht, 
after such widely difTerent, luit such laborious and such 
uphill lives, to sit to”ether at the same Council Board, not 
t() let the imagination leaj) hack again and again to the primi- 
tive country school, with its rough amusements, its meagre 
education, and its spirit-stirring associations, which I have 
attempted to describe in the first chapter of this biography. 
And I am fortunately able here to relate an anecdote which 
will, [think, not allow anyone who reads it, ever afterwards to 
forget that tlu* triumvirate of Lahore had also been a trium- 
virate at Foyle College, or that the two great brothers who 
cmild not agree in some matters of public policy were at least 
agreed in what is more important — in common memories and 
common atVection, in gratitude for services, however humblo 


ami however long gone by, and in a generosity which, in the 
ease of the elder brother, was limited only by all that liis purse 
contaim d : in the case of the younger, only by a sense of tho 
rival claims which otlier objects might have upon it. I owe 
the anecdote, in the first instance, to Dr. Charles Hathaway, 
the one eyi'-witness on the occasion. But I may add that 
its accuracy is also vouched for by the one survivor of tho 
triumvirate, Sir Robert Montgomery, who, at this distance of 
lime, had nearly forgotten the circumstances, hut to whom, 
when once the fountains of memory were tapped, they have 
come back with nearly their original freshness. 

On December 25, 1861, the three members of the Board 
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uiid wives wore takiii" tlioir Cliristmas diniior losotiu rat 

the old Dosidoiicy liousoat Anarkulli. The liost was, of ooiirM', 
the President, Sir Henry Lawrence; and the only other ''last 
present was Dr. Hathaway, the civil jsursoon. The ladies 
had retired, and there had been a few minutes’ silence, when 
Sir Henry turned abruptly to his brother, and said,* I wondi-r 
what the two poor old Simpsons are doin" at this moment, 
and whether they have had any better dinner than usual 
to-day ! ’ The Simpsons, it must be explained, were twin 
brothers in very humble circumstajices, who had been ushers 
in Foyle College. The life'ofan usher in a private school, 
never a ve»y easy one, was not likely to have been more than 
usually pleasant amidst a lot of rough Irish boys ; and the 
Lawrences, in particular, were fully conscious that, in their 
exuberant boyish spirits, tiny had not done as much as they 
might to uiake a galling yoke easy, or a heavy burden light. 
Sir Henry’s sudden apostrophe awakened many old memories 
of the school life at Londonderry; and, after a few remarks 
had been made upon the singular coincidence, that tin* three 
men who had been at school together as boys so many yi’urs 
back, now found theinsidves associated together once more as 
the rulers of the Punjab, Henry Lawrence, with the impulsive 
generosity which formed so prominent a part of his character, 
exclaimed, ‘ I’ll tell you what we will do. The Simpsons must 
be very old, and, I should think, nearly blind ; they cannot 
be well oft"; let us each put down 50/. and send it to them 
to-morrow ns “a Cliristmas-box from a far-oft’ land, with tho 


good wishes of three of their old pupils, now members of the 
Punjab Board of Administration at Lahore.” ’ ‘ All right,’ 

said John, ‘ PII give 50/.’ ‘All right,’ said Montgomery, ‘ I’ll 
give another.’ The cheques wore drawn and exchaiiged on the 
morrow for a treasury remittance-note on England, which was 
duly despatched. 

The kind message with its enclosure found its way safely 
across the ocean. Weeks passed by, each spent in hni-d work 
and rough work, and the subject was nearly forgotten, when 
one morning, amongst the pile of letters brought in by the 
dawk, there was one bearing an Irish post-mark. It was from 
the old Simpson brothers at Londonderry. The characters were 
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^(mt. i'9 tiars. which liud cvicUntly falh n 
■Aw^hmf^x than he- wrote. That letter, if it eovihl he foinnl, 
u^.Ihe woit/j)nl)li>hinj'. Very possibly, it was preserved 
1.1 Sir aJjii'Ny; and had it not been for the nnfortnnate cir- 
eiMii^iy»y>^nder which his papers were jiassed about from 
hand, in order that a record of his life mi^ht !»> 
'^an^eM down to postcrilc. it ini<,'ht. perhaps, be found anion” 
-villein now. But tin- memory of him to whom I owe the story 
has earefullv preserved. thron”h the lapse «»f thirty years, its 
f^etieral drift ami its most salient points. It be”an : “ My dear, 
Kind boys : * but the pen of the ohl man had afterwards bec-n 
drawn throu<'h the wor<l ‘boys,’ and there had been sub- 
stituleil for it the wonl ‘friends.’ It went on to tliank the 
donors, in the name of his brother as wc-11 as of himself, for 
their most ‘•enerous ”ift. whieh, he said, would ”o far to keep 
them from want duriii” the short tinu‘ that mi”ht be h-ft to 
them ; but far abctve the actual value of the present, was the 
lucciousness of the thought that they had not been for”ottc‘n 
by their old pupils, in whatKeeaod tt) he the very liiKh position 
to whieh they had risen. He did not know what the ‘ Board 
of .Vdniinislralioji ’ meant, but he felt sure it was somethinR 
very important : and he added in a postscript to Ins letter, with 
childlike simplicity, that he had looked out the Punjab in ‘the 
oM school atlas,' which they had so often used lo”ether, but lie 
could not find either it or Lahore! ‘ Oh,' said Sir Henry, when 
lie c-ame to this part in the lettc-r, to his friend Dr. Hathaway, 
who happened a”ain to he present, ‘if you could only see, ua 
1 can see it now, that j'rimy old atlas, fjrown still more grimy 
by its use during the thirty years which have passed since 
1 knew it, and the poor old fellow trying to find in it what it 
does not contain ! ' 


It only remains to he added — and it gives a touching linish 
to the story — that tho writer of the letter, old as he ^Yaa, 
lived on till he saw one of his three pupils in the llesh onco 
more ; and that, when the citizens of Londonderry were giving 
a bamiuet to Sir Bohevt Montgomery, who had just then 
returned from India, with the honours of the Mutiny thick 
upon him, the half-blind old schoolmaster managed, with the 
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Ih-Ij) of a ticket that Iiad heen to he |)iesem aUn. 

His purse may have been as enipfy/T7%tVl\u>«^ 
certainly have been as full as that of any o( .1 

quests ; and it may safely be asserted that by this time\ie 
liardly needed to look into ‘ the old school atlas Up lind wli.',- 
the Punjab lay : for it was from the Punjab tlufkJ^^jad 
heen saved, and it was to his three old juipils anil heiu^t^S^ 
Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Itobert MontKomerv, 
that its salvation was admitted to be chietly due. He died* 
very shortly afU-rwards, happy that he hiid liv<-d on, like 
Ulysses’ faithful do« of old, to see the day of his pupil’s. (»r of 
his lord’s return.’ 

In January IHfri, Lord Stajiley (now tlu* Earl of Dejhv). 
w ho was then makiuK a tour in India, visiteil Lahore, and was,' 
for a few days, the fcuest of John Lawrence. It was here that 
he saw for tlje first time the man whom, on his return to En**- 
lajiil seven years later, he was to appoint to the newly forimsl 
Indian Council, and whom, twenty years later asaiii. in his 
admirable speech at the ‘Lawrence Memoriar meeting at the 
Mansion House, he was to describe in two words, w hich, in mv 
opinion, hit off better than ajiy others that which was most 
<•ssentiaI in John Jaiwrence’s character. ‘ Without.* saiil Lmd 
Derby, •claimin'' any special intimacy with Lord Lawn-uce, I 
may say, as the world rocs, that I knew him well, and the im- 
pression that his characti-r always left on my mind I can onlv 
describe as that of a certain heroiv xhiipliriti// J^ord Dalhousie, 
in anticipation of Lord Stanley’s visit to the Punjab, had 
written previously to both the brothers, beej'inf^ them, if pos- 
sible, to prevent his extending' his travels to the dangerous 
North-West frontier, on wliich the Mohmundsand the Swattis 
were just then giving trouble. ‘ If any ill-starred accident 
should happen,’ said he, ‘ it would make a good deal of dif- 
ference whether it happened to Lord Stanley and Sir Henry 
Lawrence or to John Tomkins and Dill Higgins.’ Jiut Dritisli 
India is, hai)pily, not like Dussian Turkestan ; and not eve>i 
the most cautious Governor-General wouhl think of putting 
anything but moral impediments in the way of any visitor, 

‘ I h.iTo buen informed ninco the publication of tho first oaition I Imt u fourth 
BO/, note wan aflerwurdii iiddod to ‘ the Simpson Fund ' by a fourth old pupil, who 
was also u l^iwronco — the presenl Sir Ooorge. 
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V.ivAWh or Paissian, who wish to sol- any part of Ins 

(loniinions. ‘ Lord Staid, y.’ writos John La3Yrenco in reply 
to the (iovovnor-tienoral. ‘ has just left us after seein<; all that 
was to ho soon at Lahore. Ho wilt join my l.rothor in Huzara 
and then no with him rifi IVshawur to tlie Dorajat; he was 
not to ho dissuaded from the Kohat pass.’ It was the last 
tour, as it turned out. that Honry Lawrence was ever to take 
alonn the frontier of the province which lu' loved, and which 
lovi .l liiin so well. 

'I’liere is little of general or oven of hiooraphical interest in 
the coriHspondence which passed hetweon John Lawrence and 
the (iovernor-General while his el.ler hrother was absent on 
this and a suhsispient tour in the interior. The Molnnunds 
and Swattis and ‘ fanatics of Sitana,’ afterwards so famous, 
ha.l lieen showing sinns of hostility, and John Lawrence, as 
his letters prove, was in favour of offensive operations against 
them, from which Sir Colin Campbell, with his usual caution, 
sei ined to shrink. 


It is .juite ck-ur lunv averse Sir Colin Campbell is to entcrins 
llie hills at all. Whatever reasons he may wive, his real one is u 
want of confidence in the Itegular Native Infantry. This feeling is 
not only shared by nearly all the Queen’s ofiicers but by many of 
the Company’s ofllcers also. I believe if they expressed their real 
opinion they would prefer going with any infantry but the Kegulars. 
The (iuides. Ghoorkus, Punjab Irregulars, are all thought more of 
for hill warfare than the Regulars. Would it not then, my Lord, 
be well to reduce the number of the latter, and increase our Irre- 
gular infantry? I would not advocate too large a reduction of the 
Regulars. Their fidelity and habits of obeilienco will always make 
them valuable, but a mixture of troops of other races would make 
our army more cdicient in time of war, and quite ns safe in peace. 

, . . I feel convinced that until we do inflict a real chnatisoment on 
either the Molnnunds or Swattis, the Peshawar valley will never 
bo tranquil, and that the longer the punishment is delayed, the 
more manifest this \vill bo. I cannot believe that it W'ould bo a 
dillicult matter to effect our object, if wo only go at it with a real 
will. 

About this time George Edmonstonc, the able Commis- 
sioner of the Cis-Hutlej States, fell ill and was obliged to con- 
template a visit to England, and the arrangements for iDling 
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his place, and that of the still more iiiipoitaiil Coinmissioiu i- 
ship of Lahore, rendered vacant hy the elevation of Monl- 
goiuery, occupied very much of John Lawrence's time and 
thoughts. He brought the claims i*f all possible candidates 
before Lord Dalhousie, with whom the i)atronage reste<l, witii 
judicial impartiality, and after weighing them in his own 
mind, ended hy recommending George Barnes for tlie oiu' 
appointment, and Charles Itaikes, Collector of Mynpoorie. ami 
formerly’, as will he remembered, his own assistant at Panipul, 
for the other. Henry Lawrence was inclined to recoiumeml 
other arrangements, but the Governor-General, as usual, agreeil 
with .John. 


It is hopeless (John Lawrence had written to him> to look for 
results of real value unless the Commissioner is a first-rate olVicer. 
thoroughly underKtanding that which ho has to teach. In look- 
ing buck on the past three years since annexation. 1 feel that wy 
owe much to these ollicers. We may lay down rules and prin- 
ciples, hut these full still-boni to the ground without Coininis- 
sioners to explain their scope and meaning, and see them curried 
out. The progress in each division has been in a direct proportion 
to the zeal, the energy, and the experience of its Commissioners. 

I write to your Lordship frankly and openly. 1 feel that the 
good of the country and my own reputation depend on the men 
who are selected for high employment. . . . Thornton has exeid- 
lent qualities. Ho is a good revenue ofticer. perhaps the best we 
have, and is cflicicnt in all departments. His main excellence is 
the pains he takes to instruct and train the men under him. 

It may he convenient here, and it is certainly just and 
right, now that wo have reached the time when tlie Btmrd 
which liad done such splendid work in the Punjab was about 
to ho swept away, to bring together the names of the nior«' 
prominent or more promising of those officers to whom the 
Lawrence brothers were so anxious to put it on record that a 
large part of their success was due. Many of their names 
have occurred before in this biography ; many of them will 
occur again and again, some as among the foremo.st heroes, 
military or civil, of the Mutiny, some as oxeollent generals in 
India or outside of it, some as able administrators of provinces 
as vast or vaster than the Punjab itsedf, others again us civil 
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• lij'inoiT.s.ii*; writers. Jisoxplorors, as Ktat<'snun — but all of them 
( oTineeted hy ties of friemlsliip or respect with tlie suhji ct of 
this l)io<'rapliy. ;m<l all of them, also, fiilow-workers with him 
ill a M-hool where there was no room for tlie unwillino. the 
la^t^ard. the ineompident. 

Of thesev< u C'ommisMonerships, lluu. into which the whole 
annexe.! Sikh t. rritory had heeii divided, Lahore had fallen 
at lir^t to Mont;;omerv and afU-rwards to Raikes. Jhdum to 
Kdwar.l Thornton. Mooltan t.. Kdo<. worth. L. ia and the Dera- 
,iat to Loss. I’eshawiir and Iluzara to ^^ackeson. the Cis- 
Siitlej at first to Edmonstom- and afterwards to liarm-s, tlie 
Tians-Siitlej. John I.awreiice’s own first post of dignity, to 
I >onaM Mac'Kod. 

Ihit many of tlie snhordinate positions were held hy men 
\\ho were .piite as promising, and some of them have risen fo 
( \. n oreater distinction than those I have already mentioned. 
Such xveiv nnai like Rohert Xapier and Xeville Chamherlain. 
John Nicholson and Herhert Kdward.s. George Maeoresor 
and James Maepherson. George Lawrence and Harry Lums- 
«len. John Recher and .Alexander Taylor. Jatnes Ahhott and 
Sannd.as Ahhott. Crawford Chamherlain and Reynell Taylor, 
G.or-e Camphell and Richard Temple. Henry' Davies ‘and 
Rohert { list. Eilward Lake and (icoree Ihirnes, ilereules Scott 
ami Richard Lawrence. I>ewin Itowrin« and Edward Brandreth, 
Richnr.l Pollock, Hnoh James, and Douglas Eorsyth. Pro- 
hahly never, in tlie whole history of our Indian Empire, have 
fh.-re he.n so many aide men collected together within the 
limits of a sin-'le province, and never has there heen a province 
winch could, with so little favour, open to so many able men 
so fair a Held. 

But the Lawrence brothers, whose fame had hroimht all 
these (hstm«uisln-d men toRcther. and had made empbyment 
m the Punjab to he an object of ambition throiiRhoiit India, 
had now, as it seemed, pretty well completed such good work 
for it as they could do best in double harness. The Board 
had never heen looked upon either hy Lord Diilhousie, who 
established it. or hy tile members of which it was composed 
as more than a provisional arrangement to meet temuornry 
needs. These iieetls it met. as I have already pointed out. iii 
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a way in which no other arrangement would, prohai)l\’. liave 
done. Under its rule the country ha<l tjuieted dow!i. Its Iier< c- 
and fanatical soldiers had hecome peaceful agriculturists. 
The military arrangements for the defence of the frontier, 
ajid the police arrangements for the suppression of crime 
and the preservation of order, had been almost completetl. 
Organised hrigamlage and violent crime had ceased to exist. 
The laml-tax had been lightened, and the whole revenue 
an'angements overhauled. Material improvements of every 
kiinl — bridges, roads, canals, courts of justice, barracks, 
schools, liospitals, asylums — had been projected and hail 
b<‘en taken in hand. The old order, in fact, laid already 
changi'd, and had given place to the new ; and if much still 
remained to be done, the country had beeji fairly launched on 
a career of peaceful progress and contentment. .\nd now a 
normal state of things throughout the newly annexed province 
seemial to call for a less abnormal government than that of a 
Board. 

These general considerations in favour of a change derived 
fresh force from the idiosyncrasies of the triumvinite. The 
dilTei-eiices of temperaujent. of training, of aptitude, and of 
methods of work, which had been pri-tty well apparent between 
tin? brothers before the Board was formed, were forced ijito 
prominence as soon as it nud, and became more and more 
marked as the work gri'W under their hands, and all pointed to 
the dissolution of a partnership as tin- best, though a melan- 
clioly, cure for a .state of things which had become intolerable 
to the i)artners. The advent of ^^ontgomery, die lifelong 
friend of the two brothers, full of promise as it hail seemed 
at the moment, made things worse rather than better, at all 
events to the mind of the brother who had first summoned him 
to the Punjab. Montgomery was, in a special sense, the friend 
of Henry. But his training and general views of policy tended 
to make him in almost all disputed questions agi'oe with John. 
Recommended by Henry for the Board in the hope that he 
would oppose John’s views, it turned out that, like Balaam, he 
blessed him altogether, and Henry Lawrence, one of whose 
besetting faults, as it appears to me, was an inability at times 
to distinguish between honest disagreement and personal or 
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interested nntii"onism. seemed to feel once and asaiii tliat, 
]il«* Aliitliophel, Iiis own familiar friend had lifted up his heel 
a'^ainst him. 

'I’lie <pu-stion of puhlic jiolicy on which, as I have often 
pointetl out, the two laothers differed most was that of the 
treatment of tlu' ja'^heerdars, or men who, under the native 
system of government, had received in return for services — past, 
present, or future, reiideri’d or only imuKiJicd — a lien on the 
land revenue of particular districts. It was a (piestion beset witli 
difficulties everywhere, but more particularly so in the I'unjab, 
where tenures of the kind were unusually numerous and 
imixirtant. .V lar«'e part of lUinjeet Sing's army had consisted 
of cavalry contingimts furni.shed by chiefs who had held their 
lands by this kind of feudal tenure. The principal ministers 
of the Lahore Court, the families of Hunjeet Sing’s chief 
warriors, the wives, widows, and concubines of himself and his 
thne shadowy successors, the royal barber and the royal 
apothecary, the royal astrologer and the cook who had in- 
vented a new dish which suited the royal palate. Brahmins 
and fakirs, schools and charitable institutions, were all sup- 
l>orted at the time of annexation, not by payments in hard 
cash from th<‘ treasury, but by alienations of the land-tax, or, 
to si)eak more accurately, by the riglit given to the incimi- 
lients to sipieeze as much revenue as they could out of a given 
district. These alienations had, sometimes, been continued 
by the native rulers from generation to generation, sometimes 
they had been immediately and arbitrarily resumed. But in all 
cases it was withiji the power of the Government to recall them 
at its pleasure. Such a system might suit a government which 
careil only for a revenue which it should be no trouble to 


collect, and for an army which it should be no trouble to raise 
and to maintain, but such could not be the methods or the 
objects of the English Government. The Sikhs administered 
the country by means of jagheerdars, and paid them by their 
Jagheers ; the English administered it by highly paid British 
officers, at the same time that they endeavoured to lower the 
land-tax, and to introduce grand material reforms. Was it 
possible to combine the two methods of government ? This is 
the kernel of the whole question, and on the answer given to 
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it will (U'poiKl the verdict that we give on the chief cause of 

dispute between the brothers. 

It was, of course, a <p»estion of degree rather than of kind 
lietween them. Certain general principles were laid down by 
the Supreme Government which seem, under the circumstances, 
to have been liberal enough. For instance, all authorised 
grants to former rulers and all State peusions were to be main- 
rained in perpetuity so long as the object of the endowment 
was fullilled. It was in the details of the cases which couhl 
not he fixed by any hard and fast rule, and were wisely left 
for special consideration, that the two brothers came most into 
collision. In these Henry, alike from temperament and from 
policy, always leaned to the view most favourable to the 
iagheerdar. John leaned, in like manner, to the view most 
favourable to the interests of the masses, and therefore also to 

the objects of the English Government. 

The preliminary inquiries which hail to he instituted were 
of portentous proportions. There were some ten thousand cases 
of pensions alone, not to speak of an indetinite number of 
jagheers, varying in si/.e from a province to a village. Herbert 
Edwardes had been especially appointed to conduct the pre- 
liminary inquiry in each case, and, when lu* was Nvanted elsi- 
where, John liecher succeeded to the duty. Becher, who.se 
general sympathies were more in accord with Henry, usually 
recommended a settlement very much in favour of the jag- 
lieerdar. He would take the case first to the President, who 
was working in one room of the Residency, and who always 
countersigned his recommendation ; he then took it to John, 
who was working in an adjoining room, and who would say, 
with a merry twinkle of his eye which no one appreciated more 
than John Becher himself, ‘Ah, 1 see you want to get over me 
and lot these lazy fellows waste the public money. No, A 'you t 
have it ; sweep it away ! ’ Becher then took the case to Mont- 
gomery, who generally agreed with John. Thus it happened, as 
Bichard Temple once acutely remarked to Herbert Edwardes, 
that, in these matters, while each brotlier was a salutary chec v 
on the other, they, at the same time, conUrmed each other s 
faults. Henry was more lavish in his proposals because he 
thought that John would attempt to cut them down, whatever 
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their nature, ainl John was more hard and eeonomieal upon 
parallel reasonin''. 

The advent of Montj^oinerv. in Oetoher 1H51, and the 
attempt mad** hy John in the interests of peaee to proenre a 
ilivision of lalionr, had sei-meil. for the moment, to lessen the 
friction. Ihit it was for the nuum-nt onlv. In Mav — in 

the ijiterviil, that is. hetween his last tour to the Derajat 
frontieraml that to lUmrmsala— lleJiry wrote to Montyonierv a 
long letter of complaint af'ainst John, with the retpiest that 
he would show it to tlu' delimjueiit ; and John replied, on the 
followin'' day, at much ^'leati-r length, carryin-' the war into 
the enemy's country, and endin'' with a similar recjnest. 
Mont^jomery, ‘ a regular huller.' as he humorously descrihes 
himself, • lu-tween two hi;’h-pressure euf'ines,’ in forwarding 
John's reply to Hejiry. ^^ave him .some wise advice, in every word 
of which those who know him well may see the man. ‘ Head it.’ 
he said. ‘ t^ently atid calmly, and I think you had better not 
answer it. I douht not that you cmild write a folio in reply, 
hut there would he no use. With your very different views 
yi>u must both aj,'ree to difViT, and when you happiui to aj'ree, 
he thankful. It luul lu'en far happier for uu* were vour 
teelin«'s on piihlie matters more in unison. 1 am happv to he 
a Irieiid of you holh. Though differiufj; from you often, I have 
mwer found you j>nl«;i‘ me harshly. I try to'act as fairly and 
conscientiously as 1 can, and would, in my heart, much rather 
aj'ret- than ilitVer from ycm.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say, that, in spite of this oond 
mlvice, a f«dio mix written in reply, lint the ever-ia ady p('^ice- 
maker aske<l permission m)t to show a letter which he thouj'ht 
would only make matters worse. ‘I will tell John, verhallv, 
that you told me that you felt hurt at his letter, and will men- 
tion some of the most prominent of your remarks as mildly 
us I can.’ Never surely <1id any ‘ buffer ’ do such liiKhly monll 
work, or strive so manfully to keep two lii-'h-iuessure'enRines 
from injuring each other! 

Extracts from the correspondence, sufficient to show its 
Kcneral purport, have been Kiven by Herman ^rerivalc in his 
life of Sir Henry ; and, like him, I see no ^ood end which could 
be answere.l by publishinjr. at this distance of time, the exact 
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charges aiul counter-charges brought against each other by two 
high-sj)irite<l and noble-minded Ijrothers, whose devotion to 
each other was, after all, only less than their devotion to what 
each considered to be his public duty. 

Non nostrum inter vos taiitas componere litos 

Et tu digmus, et bic. 

Many of the faults alleged, such as the interferejice of one 
brotlier with the duties of the other, were no faults at all, but 
were the result of the purest benevolence ; others, if they were 
faults, were at least faults on virtue’s side, and turned out to 
be most advantageous to the public interest ; others, again, 
existed only in the heated imagination of the writer. Wiat por- 
tion of the mutual recriminations I deem to have been, to some 
extent, well founded— the uncontrolled temper, the personal 
antagonism, the desultoriness and dilatoriness in office work of 
Henry; the bluntness even to a favilt, the masterful spirit, the 
unbending will, and the imperfect sympathy with men who 
were the victims of a bad system, of John, I have endeavoured 
to indicate in the course of the foregoing narrative. I feel 
that I am acting more in the spirit of Montgomery’s advice, 
ami, at the same time, doing what each brother woulil, in his 
cooler moments, have preferred, if, instead of reproducing 
tluur heated recriminations, I quote here rather a letter 
written by John to Lord Dalhousie, as far back as November 23, 
1849 — a few months only, that is, after annexation — which 
states with judicijil fairness the differences which, even then, he 
felt that no efforts couhl bridge over, and, at the same time, 
shows how ready he was to be thrown overboard, like Jonah, if 
by that means, the ship of the State might be enabled to carry 
more sail and proceed more cheerily on her voyage. 

My Lord, — I have tho honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s 
kind note of tho ‘20tli, and bog to offer my sincere thanks for the 
handsome Icniis in which you have been good enough to express 
your sense of my exertions. It is, unquestionably, a source of 
gratification to know that one’s services, however humble, arc 
appreciated by those best qualified to judge. Your Lordship may be 
assured that, so long as I remain at Lahore, my best exertions shall 
never bo wanting in whatever berth it may bo my fortune to fall. 

I have all my life been a hard worker, and it has now become a 
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st'ooiid naliuv lo uie. I work, tlioroforo, as much from liahit as 
from principle. My constilution is naturally a slronji; one, and I 
havi’ nevor tried it unfairly. lUit it requires a good deal more 
exercise and work out of doors than I am now able to afford time 
for. 

Had I followed the dictates of my own feelings I would have re- 
tained my (dd herth in tlic Trans-Sutlej territory, wliere my duties 
.so happily blended mental with physical exertion. This post had 
no eharms for me ; the solitary one. lliat of ambition, no longer 
existed when Mr. Maiisel was appointed above me. 1 felt, however, 
tliat it was the post of honour, that I was expected to accept it, and 
tliat to have refused would have led to misconceptions. Having 
done so. I have endeavoured to discharge the duties to the host of 
my ability. How onerous these duties are, few can understand wlio 
are not liehind the scenes. There are many drawbacks to ni^‘ 
position, however high and honourable, independent of that of 
Inalth, particularly to a man of decided opinions and peculiar 
temperament. If I know myself, I believe 1 should be happier and 
equally useful to the Stati' if I thought and acted on my own 
bottom. I am not well fitted by nature to be one of a triumvirate. 
Itiglit or wrong. I am in the habit of quickly making up my mind on 
most subjects, and feel little hesitation in undertaking the respon.si- 
hilily of carrying out my views. The views of my brother, a man 
far abler than I am. are in many respects opposed to mine. I can 
no more expect that on organic changes he will give way to mo, than 
I can to him. He is my senior in age, and we have always been 
staunch friends. It pains me to be in a state of antagonism towards 
him. A better and more honourable man 1 don't know, or one 
more anxious to discharge his duty conscientiou.sly ; but in matters 
of civil polity of the first importance we differ greatly. With Mr. 
Mansel I am on excellent terms ; but his view.s incline more to my 
brother'.s than my own. Thus I liave not only my own work to do, 
hut have to struggle with my collcagxies. This is not good for 
the public service. Its emergencies require a united and vigorous 
ndministration. 

I have no claims on your Lordship's patronage, but if there is 
another post available in which my talents and experience con bo 
usefully employed. I shall bo glad to bo considered a candidate. I 
liave always had tho credit of some administrative talent, and for 
the three years previous to annexation not only brought my own 
charge— tho Trans-Sutlej territory— into tho nourishing condition 
it is in now. but for many months, during tlio two first years, was 
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also employed nt Laliove, on duties forfi',ni to iny own post. Hail 
I been a soldier and not a civiliaii, I sho\dd have received riiiik 
and honours. Men who were my as.sistants. who N\eie conmuiu in^' 
their career then, have gained them, and justly. 

lien tlic late Govenior-tieneval left India, the last letter lie 
wrote was to me, thanliing me for my sei^‘ice.s, and tolling mo that, 
had he remained, he would have served mo. Though a little vexed 
at the mode in which Sir Frederick Currie superseded me at 
Lahore, I felt no very anxious de.sire for the berth ; for I knew too 
well its difliculties and dangers, and was satisfied with what 1 had. 
I feel myself now in a false position, and would he glad to extricate 
myself if I can do it with honour. 

I would not have thus intruded my hopes and wishes on your 
Lordship but for the consideration I have experienced at your hands. 
I will not further weary your Lordship with my affairs. 1 will 
simply add, that if it is necessary that I stay at Lahore, I will do 
so with cheerfulness, and fulfil my duties as long as health and 
strength may last. 

Lord Dalhonsii* Klielvcd the roquo.st thus pathetically made 
by the just and pregnant remark that, however the brothers 
might suffer, the result was unquestionably beneficial to the 
public. And so the public-spirited .John clung gallantly to the 
ship which «Hd for another tlirce years speed steadily on her 
course, but with ever-increasing strain to those who had to work 
her and to stand in all weathers at the lu-hn. At last, in 
December 1852, the crisis came. The Residency at Hyderabad 
fell vacant, and both brothers wrote — almost simxiltaneously — 
to Lord Dalhousic, requesting him to transfer one or other 
of tlmm to the vacant post. Each avowed frankly his own 
[ireference for the Fxmjab, but each expressed his readiness 
and even anxiety to leave it rather than prolong the existing 
state of things. Make any arrangement, was the upshot of 
their request, by which we may yet do good service to the 
State, but let it be in lines where our different views may obtain 
their appropriate field. John wrote to Courtenay, the Secre- 
tary to the Governor-General. The letter is long, but it is 
important, and I quote the gi’cater part of it. 

Lahore: Dccomhor !i, 18>52. 

My dear Courtenay, — The circumstance that General Fraser is 
about to leave Hyderabad.has led me to a hope, perhaps a vain one. 
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iliat it may "ivo an opening for some cliange in my present position. 

I am wc‘ll aware how clecidedlv the Governor-deneral was, last 

% 

u ar. opposed to my lea\ing the Punjab, and how mueh kirnlness he 
showed me in giving Mansel Nngpore. Put it is just possible that 
the same objeetions may not appear so cogent now. Pc this as it 
may. I feel a strong desire to «-xplain to you the perplexities of tny 
situation. My brother a>id 1 work togetlnu' no better than we 
formerly did. Indeed, the estrangement between us has increased. 
We seldom meet, and still more seldom discuss public matters. 

I wish to make no imputation against him. His antecedents have 
heeti so ditlV-rent from mine, we have been trained in such dilTer«'nt 
sc hools, that there are few cjiiestions of internal policy connected with 
the administration on which we coincide. I have tiow, as 1 have 
always had since atinexation, a very large portion of the work to 
do. I liave endeavoured, but in vain, to secure a division of labour, 
not simply because I was impatient of advice, or averse to hear the 
opinions of my colleagues, but because I found it was the only way 
to prevent continual collision. I can vinderstaml each metnber 
working his own department, enjoyitig the credit of success, and 
responsible for failure. I can understand three members working 
in unison who have a general unity of view, and the work of all 
thereby lightened. Put what I feel is the mischief of two men 
brought together, who have both strong wills and views diametri- 
cally opposed, and whose modes and hahits of business do not 
conform. 

The (lovernordeneral once remarked to me that, however much 
we might both sufl'er from such a state of things, the result has been 
publicly benelicial. It may have been so. but this is daily becoming 
less a})parent. You once remarked that had I given way more, it 
was not improbable that my brother would oro this have gone home. 
Put this is a mistake. He will stay in India as long as he can. He 
does not like Kngland ; his wife absolutely dislikes it. Ho will live 
and die in harness, as I have often heard him express it. Put, 
setting all this aside, I should be sincerely sorry to benetit at his 
expense. Moreover, it would have been neither honoumble nor 
becoming to liave given up my deeply rooted and long-considered 
views of public matters in the hope of personal benefit. The 
result, also, in the ndministmtion would have proved different. 
Our antagonism has had the effect of securing a middle course, but 
it has lessened the force of the administration ; it has delayed tho 
despatch of business, and given rise to anomalies and inconsisten* 
cies in our correspondence and policy, and lessened the influence we 
should possess over our subordinates. To mo this state of things 
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lias been so irksome, so painful, tliat I would consent to 
sacrifices to free myself. I care not liow mucli work I liavc. bow 
{jreat may be my responsibilities, if I have simply to depend on 
myself; but it is killing work always pullinj? against wind and tide, 
always fighting for the unpopular and ungrateful cause. 

I am tho moinbor of the J3oard for economy even to frugality ; 
my brother is liberal even to excess. I see that tlie expenses of the 
countr}' are steadily increasing, and its income mther decreasing, 
and thus that useftil and necessary expenditure must be denied. I 
am constantly urged to give my countenance to measures I <leeiu 
inexpedient, and my refusal is resented as jiersonally oftensive. I 
am averse to passing any ({uestiou.s. to recommending any measure, 
without scrutiny ; this necessity is not felt by my brotlier, or 
ho satisfies himself by a shorter process, and lienee 1 liuve to toil 
througli every detail. Even when I go away for a time I gain 
little, for I still carry my own immediate work, and when I return 
find accumulated arrears. 

If I feel so heavily tlie discomfort of iny position, my brotlier 
is equally .sensible of Ins own. He thinks he has not that power 
and iiiHuenco which, as President, ho should have, or wliieli his 
gen<*ral ability and force of character .should ensure for him. lie 
deems himself chocked and trammelled on all si<Ies. ... If 
Hyderabad is not thought suited to me, oris wanted for another, 
I sltall be glad of any berth which may fall vacant. Ilajpootanu, 
Lucknow, Indore, would, any of them, delight me. I would even 
accept u CommissioiKTship, and go back to the humdrum life of tlie 
North-West, if I can do so with honour. My first impulse was to 
write to the (I over nor- General. On reflection I prefer addressing 
you. A refusal through yon will, perhaps, be less distressing tliau 
one from his Lordship. You can say as little or as much to liim us 
you think fit. lie has always treated me with frankness and con* 
sideration, nor do 1 wish him to think mo insensible of such treat- 
ment. I can write to you with more ease than would be becoming 
if I addressed his Lordship. 

Tlie two resignations being thus practically placed togetlier 
in Lord Dnlhousio^H hands, it remained for liiin to mak<' the 
einbarrassing choice, which lu‘ had so long managed to post- 
pone, hetween them. Had it still been his wish to prolong 
tlie oxistenco of the Board, his choice would hardly have lieen 
doubtful hetween the soldier who disagreed with so nnicli of 
hiH policy and the civilian who heartily approved of it- But 
VOL* I* c c 
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lie had huiR silUT inarK- up lus mind, whon a ronw'nit'nt 

n))pf>rhinily J'hfuild occur, lo dissolve llu* lioard itself now 

lhal. Its work was «lonc, and to substitute for it the rule of a 

single mail. This made his ilecision to he almost hevond the 

% 

possihilif y of doul)l. No conscientious (iovcrnor-General would 
he likely to conlide the destini<*s of so vast and so important a 
proviiK-e lo the supreme command of a man with wliom lie 
was only half in sympathy and to whom. owiiiR to the 
difTereiiccs between (hem. he lunl never Kiven more than half 
his confidence, when there was a rival candidate on whom he 
could placi“ the most implicit reliance, and with whom In- 


nmtd feel the fullest sympathy. The Hydirahad vacaticy had 
already heen fdled up hy the appointment of Colonel Low, hut 
tlu' ‘Agency to the (rovernor-tn-neral in Itajpootana,’ a post, in 
many respects, admirahly suited to a man who had sucli keen 
sympathy with native ilynasties and which required its occu- 
pant to travel about all the cool season, and allowed him to 


rest all the hot in the pleasant retreat of ^fount Ahoo, was 
oll'ercd to Henry Lawrence instead. 


Ihit Itajpootana was not the Punjnh. It was not the 
country in which he had made warm personal friends hy 
thousands, and round which the labours and the aspirations 
of a lifetime had «»athere<l. What booted it that his salary as 
AKentwastobe made equal to that which he had had ns mem- 
ber ot tin- Board; that the work was loss heavy and less trying; 
and that the Governor-fieneral, hy way of sugaring the iiitter 
pill which he had to swallow, told him that if Sir Thomas Munro 


himself had lu-en a member of the Board he woubl still have 


bi'cn driven to appoint ‘a trained civilian’ in preference to 
him as Chief Connnissioner. All this was like so much vinegar 
poured into his ojien wounds ; for Henry Lawrence, if he was 
not ‘ a traino<I civilian,’ and if he failed therefore in the more 
mechanical parts of a civilian’s duty — method, accuracy of 
detail, continuous application — seems to have been altogether 
unconscious of the failure ; and it is not too much to say that 
for twenty years past ho had tilled civil and political offices in 
the North-West, on the Punjab frontier, and in the Punjab 
itself, in a way in which few civilians in India could have 
filled them. Hia life was henceforward to be a wounded 
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lifo, and ho carried with him to th*- ^ hittw .sc-nsi" of 

what he thought was the injvirv done to him hy I.ord 
Dalhousio. Perhaps he wouhl have been more or less tlian 

liuman if it had not been so. But if he needed any assuraii<-e 

% 

of the way in which his work had told, ami of the impress 
wliich lie would leave behind him in the country of his ehoiee, 
it would have been given by the scene which, as more than 
one person who was present has described it to me, was 
witnessed at Lahore when the decision of Lord Dalhousie — 
fully expected, yet almost stupefying when it came ; quite 
justified by the facts, yet, naturally enough, resented and 
condemned — was made known there. Grief was depicted on 
every face. Old and young, rich and poor, soldiers and 
civilians, Englishmen and natives, each and all felt that they 
were about to lose a friend. Strong men, Herbert Edwardes 
conspicuous amongst them, might bo seen weeping like little 
children ; and when the last of those last moments came, and 
Henry Lawrence, on .Tanuary 20, 1853, accompanied by his 
wife and sister, turned his back for ever ujion Lahore ami 
upon the Punjab, a long cavalcade of aged native chiefs 
followed him, some for five, some for ton, others for twenty or 
twenty-live miles out of tlie city. They were men, too, who 
had nothing now to hope from him, for the sun of Henry 
Lawrence hud set, in the Punjab at least, for ever. But they 
were anxious to evidence, by such poor signs as they could give, 
their grief, their gratitude, and their admiration. It was a 
long, living funeral procession from Lahore nearly to Umritsur. 
Robert Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, was the last to 
tear himself away from one who was dearer to him than a 
brother. ‘ Kiss him,’ said Henry Lawrence to his sister, as 
Napier turned back, at last, heart-broken towards Lahore. 
'Kiss him, he is my best and dearest friend.’ When he 
I’eached Umritsur, at the house of Charles Saunders, the 
Bc 2 )uty-Commis 8 ioner, a new group of mourners and a fresh 
outburst of grief awaited him ; and thence hw passed on 
into Rajpootana, ‘ dented all over,’ to use his friend Herbert 
Edwardes’ words, ‘ with defeats and disapprovals, hoiiourable 
scars in the eyes of the bystanders.’ They were honourable, 
indeed, because they were all of them received, in accordance 

c c 2 
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with ]iis own otiivalroiiP character, ‘ in <lefencc of those who 
W(‘i‘c flown.' 

‘ 'I’o kn<»w Sir Heiirv was to love him.’ savs one of his 

friends, ‘No man ever dined at Sir Henrv's table without 

% 

learning from him to think more kindly of tlie natives,' says 
another. ‘ His eliaraeter was far above his career, distin- 
jiiiished as that career was,’ said L«>rd Stanley. ‘ There is 
rifft. 1 am sure,’ sai<l Lord Cannin}', when the disastrous 
news of liis soldier’s death at Lticknow thrilled throuKhout 
HjiKland and India, ‘ any Kn"lishman in Imlia who does not 
re}»ard the loss of Sir Ilenrv Lawrence as one of the lieaviot 
of public calamities. Tluav is not. I believe, a native of the 
]advinces where he has hehl authority who will md remember 
bis name as that of a frieml and gemaons benefactor to tlie 
races of India.’ 

It has been my duty in the course of this narrative to 
point out some of the specialities in his training and his 
(diameter which, in my judgment, rendered him less (digible 
than his younger brother for the post of Chief Commissioner 
of the I’unjab. It is, tluaefore, all the more incumbent upon 
me to say that, having studied large portions of his impub- 
lished correspond<‘nc(‘, and having conversed with most of his 
surviving friends and relations, some of them followers and 
inlmirers of the younger rather than of the elder brother, it is 
my didiherate conviction that, take him nil in all, his moral 
as well as his intellectual (pinlities, no Englishman who has 
been in India has ever influenced other men so mncli for 
good ; nobody has ever done so much towards bridging over 
the gulf that separates race from race, cohmr from colour. 


and creed from creed ; nobody has ever been .so beloved, nobody 
has ever deserved to be so beloved, ns 8ir Henry Lnwrencc. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONEH OF THE I'UNJAU. 

The departure of Sir Henry Lawrence from the Punjab, if it 
gave an immediate feeling of relief from an intoh rable tension, 
was also a cause of sore distress of mind to the brother who 
had been working with him under such strained relations but 
with such truly brotherly aft'ection. How painful and how 
distressing the whole circumstances had been to him his 
innermost circle of friends and relations alone knew fully, 
lint it may also be inferreci from the whole coxirse of tlie 
preceding narrative. To have worked ns he liad <lone for and 
with his brother, often at the cxi>ense of his personal inclina- 
tions, of his health, of his family life for years past, evej* 
since, in fact, our connection with the Punjab had begun, and 
then to have been driven at last to take the place which that 
brother might luive been expected, and had himself expected, 
to lill ; to feel that some of the best oflicers in tin* Punjab, 
men who liad been attracted thither by Henry, and regarded 
him with enthusiastic atfection, were looking askance at him, 
perhaps attributing to him unworthy acts or unworthy’ motives, 
and perhaps, also, preparing, like Nicholson, to leave him in 
the lurch and follow the fortunes of their old master ; to feel 
that the iron had entered so deeply into his brother's soul us 
to make it doubtful whether he would ever care to see him 
again, or to be addressed by the old familiar name of ‘ Hal,’ ' — 
all tliis must have been distressing enough, and, for the time 
at all events, must have thrown the other feeling of relief iiuo 
the background. 

In reply to a touching letter which his brother had 

* UiB lottcrH to hiB brother afu»r ihln period alwnyA begin, * My dear 
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written to him on the eve of his departure, hoggin" Ihm to 
treat th(“ tlispossessed chiefs kindly, ‘ hecause they were down, 
and wi'*liing him all success in liis new ])ost, John Ijawrenci- 
replied as follows, — 


My dear Henry, — I have received your kind note, and can only 
say ill reply that I sincerely wish that yon had heeu left in tlie 
I’nnjah to carry out your own views, and that I had got another 
herlli. I must further say that where 1 have opposed your views 
I liave done it from a thorough conviction, and not from factious or 
interestt'd motives. I will give every man a fair hearing, and will 
endeavour to give every man his due. More than this no one 
should expect. ... It is more than probable that you and I will 
never again meet; but I trust that all unkindly feeling between us 
may he forgotten. 

Youi- 3 afTectiountely, 

John Lawiiexce. 


It was a melancholy heginning for the Chief Commissioner* 
ship - a post inferior in importance to few in India, and ono 
whieh Sir C'harles Napier had himself said he wotild prefer to 
the (•ommand-in-chief of the Indian army. But, once more, 
it may In* observed that it was to the advatitage of the State, 
not less than of the brothers themselves, that the change had 
at last been made. Henry Lawrence had bridged over the 
interval between the native and the English systems, had 
eased the fall of the jirivilegod classes, had attracted the 
alVeetions of all ranks to himself, and so, in a meusiire, to 
the new CJoverninent, in a way in wliich John by himself could 
certainly not have done. The work of pacification — Henry's 
proper work — was over. The foundation of tlie new edifice 
had been laid, in much tribulation, perhaps, hut by a happy 
compromise between the extremer views of the two brothers. 
It now remained to build upon the foundation which had been 
laid, to develop, to organise, to consolidate. This could be 
better done by one man than by three ; and the warmest 
admirers of Henry will admit that, when the crisis came four 
y<‘ars later, it was well for England and well for India that 
there were then, uinl that there had been for those four pre- 
ceding years, no divided connsels in the Punjah. It was well 
that there was one clear head, one lum will, one strong bond. 
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to which anybody and everybody could look, ami whieh would 
be free to j»ulgc, to issue orders and to strike, on its own 
undivided responsibility. 

The work of John Lawrence was, as I have already j)ointed 
out, to be, in the main, one of development — of ))roeress, that 
is, within lines wliich had been, to a ffieat extent, laitl <lown. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to treat tlu? four years of peaceful 
rule which follow with the particularity of detail with whicli 
it seemed desirable to describe the vLi’gin soil and the new 
tields of enterprise and activity which opened out ]>efore the 
Board. The «iuestions which confronted John Lawrence as 
Chief Commissioner were much the same us those wnth which 
lie had had to deal as one of the triumvirate. There was 
the samt! difticuit mountain frontier to <lefeml ; the saiim 
turbulent and faitliless tribes to civilise, to conciliate, or to 
coerce ; the same deeply rooteil social evils, which had as yet 
been scotched only, not killed, to grapple with. There was 
the same standing question — which can hardly be .said to have 
bei-n solved even now — of how a revenue may best bo raised 
from the land, which should not unduly deiness the cultivator 
and yet leave a margin for those grand material and social 
impx’ovements whi<di had been set on foot. Finally, tliere 
were the same diversities of character and temper in the stalV 
of able assistants who liad Hocked to tlie Punjab, as to llu- 
crack regiment of the service, from all parts of India, to lie' 
studied and humoured, stimulated, reconciled, or controlleil. 

It would be easy, with the help of the six folio volumes 
of letters written by Lord Lawrence during this period, and 
which, of course, I have myself carefully studied throughout, 
to sliow in detail how he dealt with each of these and a 
hundred other diiliculties as they arose. But it would re<|uire 
at least a folio volume so to do, and it would, in my judg- 
ment, both here and in the case of his Viceroyalty, defeat 
the primary object which a biogi*npher ought to kei'p in vi< \v 
throughout — the bringing before his readers in the boldest 
possible outlines the central figure. In such a folio viilume 
the man would almost necessarily be lost in the details, very 
often in the driest and most mechanical dc-tails, of his work. 
If it revealed to us everything that he did, it would be at the 
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cost of not knowing inncli of whiit lio was. I do not, therefore, 
propose to deseril)e in order of time or in minute detail the 
sti'ps liy which each wild tribe that crossed our frontier was 
repelled and i)unished, anrl sometimes gradually tlrawn towards 
a <|ui< t life ; Imt rather to show what that gem-ral stdunue of 
frontier ])olicy was. which has been so much attacked and so 
much misrepresenti-d. but which will always, as I think, be most 
honourably connectcil with Lf)r<l Lawrence's name — a policy 
which has ensured tin* safety of India, has husbanded her 
resources, has respected tin* rights of weaker and more bar- 


barous races, and has impose<l a salutary check on the ag- 
gressive tendencies which are always natural, and not alwjiys 
to be severely condemne«l, in the military leaders of an ener- 
getic and expansive race. Neither do I propose to give minute 
statistics, such as may be found in the Punjab lleports, 
of the rise and fall of the revi*nue or of the increase or 


diminution of crime, or to explain how this or that misconcep- 
tion in the mind of a subonlinate against a brother othcer, or 
against his chief, was romoveil by an inlinite expenditure of 
tact and patience on the part of that chief; but rather to point 
out how he impressed his own strong personality, his own 
single-minded devotion to the public service, on the whole body 
of his subordinates ; how he got rid of the incompetent, how he 
stimulated the slow, how he doubled the energies even of the 
most 4*nergetic. It is by such a sketch as this, rather than by 
a detailed history of his administration, that I hope I shall be 
able to make clear to others, within the limits of two or three 
chapters, what I think I have at least made clear to myself 
by hnig and laborious study— how it was that, when the crisis 
came. John Lawrence, with the help of the men whom he had 
gathered and had managed to keep around him, proved equal 
to the emergency ; and how it was that, in the Punjab and 
outside of it, everybody alike, his enemieB as well as his 
friends, the natives as well as the Europeans, felt that nothing 
could well go -wrong so long as he was at the helm. 

On the linal abolition of the Board, in February 1853, 
John Lawrence was gazetted * Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab.’ He alone was to be responsible to the Supremo 
Gov(*rnment for carrying out its orders. He was to be the 
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head of the executive in ail its branches, to take charge of ihe 
political relations with tlie adjoining states, to have tlie general 
control of the frontier force, of the Guide corps, of the luilitarv 
police, and of the Civil Engineer's department. I'nder liini 
there were to be two ‘Principal Commissioners,’ the one the head 
of the Judicial, the otlier of the Financial departments of the 
State. The division of labour for which, as a member of the 
Board, he had so often and so earnestly pleaded, was thus 
carried out under the most favourable auspices. Each of 
the two officers under him was to have sole control over his 
own department instead of a divided joint control over all. 
In this manner his attention was concentrated and his indi- 


vidual responsibility fixed, while uniformity of design and 
of practice was secured by the apiiointment of a single head. 

Tlie two men selected to fill the posts next to John Eawrence 
in dignity were both of them men after his own heart. Mont- 
gomery, of course, was one of them. He became Judicial 
Commissiom'r, and, as such, he was not merely to be the chief 
judge of appeal and assize, but was to discharge many purely’ 
executive functions, to superintend the roads, to be the head 
of the police, to have the control of the local and municipal 
funds, and to be responsible for the execution of miscellaneous 
improvements, especially for the progre.ss of education. The 
Financial duties fell to George Edmonstone, who had just (ilh-d 


the difficult and complicated post of Commissioner in the Cis- 
Sutlej States, and whose contemplated return to England had 
filled John Lawrence with anxiety only a few weeks before. 
Everything now went smoothly enough. Arrears of all kinds 
were rapidly cleared off. Those officers who had threatened, 
in their vexation, to leave the Punjab, did not carry out their 
threat, and few of them ever talked again of doing so. Those 
who were away on furlough and who said, in their vexation, 
that they W’ould never return to it, now that it had lo.st Henry 
Lawrence, were glad enough to do so when they found how 
much of wliat was best in Henry Lawrence’s administration 
was also to be found in John’s. Nicholson, in particular, 
whose presence among the wild tribes of Bunnoo John 
Lawrence pronounced, a few months later, to be ‘ well worth 
the wing of a regiment,’ in spite of the hasty resolve w’hich 
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I liavo jnst jnontiom’il, and in spile also of many raisunder- 
staruIiTij's wliicdi were rendered iiu‘vitable by bis masterful 
si)iiit and nneovernable temper, \Yas induced or enabled by 
the unvarying tact and temper of his chief to remain at his 
post even till the Mutiny broke out. A few sentences from the 
lirst li tter which Jolni Lawrence wrote to him — the first letter 


wliich he wrote to aiiyinu' after he became Chief Commissioner 
— may, in view of the romantic interest attachiii" to the re- 
cipient and the characteristic mixturi- of frankness and friend- 
iijiess on the writer's part, fitly find a place here. 


I^^horc : Janunry 22. 

My dear Nicholson, — . . . You have lost a jiood friend in my 
brother, but I hope to prove just as staunch a one to you. I sot a 
jrreat value on your zeal, energy, and administrative powers, though 
I may sometimes tliiiik you have a good deal to learn. You may 
rest assured of my support and goodwill in all your labours. You 
may depend on it that order, rule, and law' arc good in the hands of 
those who can undei-stand them, and who know how to apply their 
knowledge. They increase tenfold the power of work in an able 
man, while, without them, ordinary men can do but little, I hope 
you will try and assess all the rent of Bunnoo this cold weather. 
It will save you much future trouble. Assess low, Icavmg fair and 
liberal margin to the occupiers of the soil, and they will increase 
their cultivation and put the revenue almost beyond the reach of 
bad .seasons. Eschew middle-men. They arc the curse of the 
country everywhere. The land must pay the revenue and feed 
them, as well as support the occupiers. With a light assessment, 
eipially distributed over the village lands, half your labour will 
cease, and you will have full time to devote to police arnmgemenls. 

Yours sincerely. 

John L.iwkenck. 


How well the promise that he would support Nicholson in 
all his lahours was kept, is evidenced' by some hundreds of 
h-tters which passed between the two men, and by the whole of 
their subsequent history. James Abbott, indeed, did leave the 
Punjab, to the relief, perhaps, of his immediate superiors— 
Mackeson and Lord Dalhousie, who had found him somewhat 
impracticable and wayward — but to the deep regret of the 
wild inhabitants of Huzara, who regarded him as a father, 
and with the warm appreciation of what was good and great in 
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him (ami thoru was very much that was hotli good and great 
in him) on tlie part of John Lawrence. ‘He is a right good 
fellow,’ said the Chief Commissioner, ‘ with ability of a higli 
order.’ It should he added that his departure had l>eLn 
arranged for before the abolition of the Board, and was in no 
way duo to the change of musters. Herbert Kdwardes suc- 
ceeded him in Huzara, the halfway house, as John Lawrence 
pointed out, to the much more important jiost of Peshawar — a 
post which he was pre-eminently the man ‘ to have and to 
liold ’ during the troublous times that were drawing near. 
Hudson, who had once been a friend of Henry Lawrence, a 
man of great courage and energy, but with a moral twist 
which was to lead liim all awiy, succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Guides in place of Harry Lumsden, who had 
gone home on furlough. Hathaway became Inspector of 
Prisons ; Buikes filled the Commissionership of Lahore, 
vacated by Barnes, while Barnes went to the Cis-Sutlej States 
to take the jdace of Edmondslone. These were the only 
changes of importance in the early days of the Chief Com- 
missionership ; and thus, though there was some shifting of 
the jiarts, the actors in the great drama, with one important 
exception, remained the same. It was a new act, or a new 
scene ; but the play was an old one, and the plot remained 
unbroken throughout. 

It may also be remarked here that, when once the spirit of 
mutual antagonism had been removed by the removal of his 
brother, John Lawrence’s policy in the matter of jagheers 
and rent-free tenures began to gravitate slightly, but sensibly, 
towards that of Henr^'. Perhaps the last moving appeal of 
Henry Lawrence on behalf of * those who were down ’ had 
touched a chord in his heart of the existence of which he 
may have been hardly conscious before. But in any case the 
recommendations on the subject of such tenures — some sixty 
or seventy thousand of which had not yet been considered 
— which were made by him, as Chief Commissioner, tended 
to be more liberal in their character than any which he had 
ever sanctioned ns member of the Board. So liberal were 
they, that they were often disallowed by Government, and, at 
fast, drew down a letter of rebuke from Lord Dalhousie himself. 
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who appealed from the Jolm Lawrence of the present to the 
John Lawrence of former »lays. It must have been one drop 
of comfort in Henry Lawrence’s hitter cup, if lie realised that 
it was so. 

In personal character too. 1 think I am not wroii" in Hay- 
ing, that John Lawrence hore, henceforward, a ^ 

«-onstaritly iiu-reasin^' resemhlance to his brother. Without 
losin;' a particle of his i'ner;;y, his independence, his zeal, he 
did lose, luaicehtrwanl, .soniethinfi (*f his roughness, somethin!^ 
of that wlpch an outsider, or an opponent, mif'ht have put 
down as hard or harsh. ‘ The two Lawrences,’ says oiu" who 
knew them intimately jind appriciati-d them eciually, fieiieral 
Itevnell Tavlor. ‘were reallv verv much alike in character. 
'I'Ih'v each had their own capal)ilities and virtues, and, when 
one of them was la-inoved from the scene. the^fVutiT miprrstffi 
succeede<l to many of the jfraces of his lost brother.’ In this 
s» nse it is, 1 ladieM-, true that theintluence of Henry Lawrence 
was ereater on his In-other, and was even more felt throuj’hout 
the I’unjah .\«hninistration when he had left the country for 
ever, than while he was livinj; and workin{» within it; just as 
the words, the looks, the memory «)f the deail have often a more 
liviii” inlluence on the survivors than had all the charms of 
their personal presence. The memorable words, ‘ If I bo lifted 
up from the earth, I will thaw all men unto me,’ are true, not 
in their literal and their original sense alone. They give «‘X- 
pression to a great fact of human nature, which — as He who 


uttereil them would have been the first to point out — are true, 
in their measure, of all His followers, and, most of all, of those 
who follow Him most closely. 

Throughout las future career when any particularly knotty 
»luestion came up, John Lawrence would ask himself as one — 
and that not the least important — element for Ins consideration 
how his brother Henry would have acted under the circum- 
stances. ‘My brother Henry used to say so and so,’ were 
words which those who knew liini best, have told me came 
very frequently to his lips ; and only a few months before his 
death, when ho had just decided to throw himself into the 
breach, in the hope that he might still stop the iniquity of the 
Afghan war; ‘I believe,’ he said pathetically to Mrs. Hart, 
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llu- only tlauKliter of Sir Henry Lawrence. — ‘ I lielieve. your 
father would havt* a^need with me in what I ani doinj’ now.’ 

As to his own feelings now that he was ai»le to stand on 
his own fonndnlion, and to got through double the amount 
of work with less than half the former amount of woirv, John 
Lawrence writes thus to the Governor-General: — 

I aiu infinitely indebted for the kind and handsome manner in 
which iny now post has boon conferred. The manner in which the 
favour has been granted has added greatly to its value. 1 onlv trust 
that 1 may prove worthy of the distinction. . . . Whatever mav 
be the result of the new sy.stem, I must .say that I feel no feai-s or 
misgivings on that account. I have with me some of the very best 
men whom the Civil Service can produce, as Commissioners. If 
any incentive to exertion was wanted, which 1 feel there is not, it 
is that tlic honour of the whole Civil Service is, to a large extent, 
in my hands. I desire earne.slly to show what a man bred and 
educated as a civilian can do in a new country. 

To his friend Ihiikes he writes in similar terms. ‘ \\v are 
getting on swimmingly. The peara* and comfort of tlu' new 
urrang«-ments are almost too much for one’s good. 1 .scareelv 
think that I ileserve to he so eomfortalile.’ It was not that lie 
had more leisure, for, as he tells one correspondent, ' his pen 
was hardly ever out of his hand ; ’ and he hogs another never to 
cross his letters, for he was ‘ almost hliml with reading mann- 
seript.’ It is the first indication that I have been able tofiml 
of the calamity which was ultimately to overtake him. Of 
course there were plenty of ti'ouhles to come, hut divideil 
counsels and arrears of work were seldom to he among tliem. 
In one very sanguine moment, indeed, he expresse.s liis ex- 
pectation that under the new system his work will he reduced 
ono-half, and that he will for the future la; able to have more 
of the luxury of thought. But this was not a hope destined 
to he realised, nor would he have heen a Imp 2 >ier man if it 
had heen. 

To get the jiay of the Punjab ofiicers raised to an equality 
with those of other parts of India, and so to reniov<> a stand- 
ing grievance, from which they, if any oftieers in India 
deserved to he free ; to instruct — instruct, as 
tliough he had been their immediate 8Ui»erior — young and raw 
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c'ivilinns in tlu’ routine of their duties, and so to luiiif; Iiis 
persona! infhu iua' to laar ujxui them from the very heginniiiK 
of tlieir career : to induce mcui who. like Nicholson or Macke- 
son or Tfn<lson. were essentially men of action, to become — 
wliat was much more «lirticult and still more essential for good 
government — men of luisiuess also, and to keep and send in the 
reports of their administration punctually ; t») imluce men wlio, 
like Nicholson again, or Edwardes or dames, were- before all 
things soldiers, and whose notions of justice were (ssentially 
inilitaiy notions — a short shrift or a (phek delivery -to ad- 
lure rigidly to the forms of justice: to take care, for instance, 
that c-veii when a mmalt'rer was caught red-handed on the 
Trans-lndns frontier lu’ sliould bo co!ifronted with witnesses, 
should he allowed to summon them for himself, and to have 
the charge, the c‘vidence. and the sentence carefully put on 
record : to induce men who. like Nicholson once more, must 
have been conscious of their tini«jue powers of command and 
of their superior military ability, to be ready always to consult 
aiul to obey their superior in military rank; to persuade 
c'nergetic military politicals, like Cok(“, who were always hurn- 
ing to take part in military operations which were going on, 
perhaps, some fifty miles from their civil station, that the chief 
test of a good otlicer was his willingness always to remain at 
his post ; to keep the Engineers, with Robert Napier at llu'ir 
head, within hounds in carrying out tlieir magnilicent works, 
and to convince them — though in this not even he, much less 
anyone else, could have succeeded — that one of the most 
m cessary parts of their public duties Nvas a strict and punc- 
tual prcjiaration of their accounts; to correspond at great 
length, and with infinite tact, witli his friend Courtenay, 
Private Secretary to the Governor-General, on important and 
embarrassing (|uestions of State, for which he was gradually 
to prepare the ‘ Lord Sahib’s ’ mind, and then put them boforo 
him for decision in the titling manner and at tlie fitting time 
and place ; to bring before the Governor-General himself, with 
judicial impartiality, tho conflicting claims of every candidate 
for every important post in tho Punjab ; to induce him, at 
whatever cost, to remove an incompetent, an unwilling, or an 
unworthy officer, on the principle on which he himself had 
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always acted, that it was hetU-r that on.- man sliould <li,- for 
the people than that a whole people shovild <li.- for one man ; 
to suggest to overworked and overwilling nun, like dolin 
Beeher, the necessity — a necessity which John Lawrence 
certainly never recognised in his own case — of sparing them- 
selves, and to point out the precise raetho<ls hy which they 
could l)cst do so ; to help those who, like Donahl ^^acleod, 
with the best intentions and the highest ability, were vet, 
owing to unconquerable idiosyncrasies, always hopelessly in 
arrears, by actually himself going Ihrovigh hundreds of tlu-ir 
papers and clearing them off ; to protect the natives genorallv, 
particularly the native soldiers, from all ill-treatment, whether 
of a blow, a wor«l, or a contemptuous gesture from ollicers who 
occasionally, even in the Punjab, dared to forge t that difference 
of colour or of race implied only an increase of moral respon- 
sihility ; to order or counter-order, or keep within the limits of 
justice and of moderation, the retuliatoiy expeditions which the 
raids of the wild tribes ui)on onr frontier, after long forbear- 
ance on our part, often rendered inevitable : to kooi) <lown, in 
view of the paramount nect!ssit3', in so pf)or a eountrv, of 
economj’, the demands for additional assistants which crowded 
Tipon Iiim'from the Commissioners and Beputv-Commissioners 
as they found their work growing under their hamls ; to 
decline civilly, but decidedly, the request of wives for tludr 
husbands, or of mothers for their sons, that lu* would give 
tliein appointments for which they were not conii>etent ; to 
inculcate upon his subordinates liis own salutary horror of 
jobs of every degree and every description, and to keep them as 
far as possible — as he had alwaj-s kept himself till his health 
had broken down and the doctors told him that a change in 
his habits was essential to his stay in India — from gravitating, 
if I may so sa^’, tow'nrds the hills, those delectable temptations, 
as ho regarded them, to the neglect of work and duty ; — 
these were some of the subjects, perhaps a tithe of the whole, 
with which the correspondence of the first few months shows 
he had to deal, and they form, I think, a fair sample of his 
whole work and responsibilities as Chief Commissioner. 

His correspondence with Lord Dalhoiisie and with John 
Nicholson would each fill a volume, and a volume replete 
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with us well us hioyraplucul iiitori’st. That witli 

Dulhousie sivcs. perhaps, u hiKhor iilea. as a whole, than 

aiiv otlar of liis lovaltv uiul his manlv frankness, of his 
• • • • 

in si ‘Hit ami liis statrsnianlikr breadth of view ; that with 
Niehr>l-.on. of Ills prudenee ami his patience, of his forhearance 
ami liis inaonaniinity — in a \vor«l, of his ileterniination. cost 
him wliut it ini^ht. to retain in the Punjuh a man wliom, 
stilT-neekeil and masterful as lie was. he recognised as a eom- 
mandine ecnius. ami as a single-hearted and devoted jmhlic 
servant. Th<- om- set <»f U tters shows John Lawrence's readi- 
ness to ol)ev. tile otlier his claims to command. Tin- one <;ivos 
the most convincine testimony to the powers of his head, the 
other to tlie still more stialin^ (jualities of his heart. 

It is dillicnlt, hv anv mere selection from John Lawrence's 
correspondence, to ejve an adi-«piate idea of the way in which 
he dealt with such ipie.stions as 1 have enumerated : and I have 
tlurefore put into the first place the judonu-nt which I have 
myself heeii led to form from a minute study of them as a 
whole. 1 proceed, however, to oive a few extracts which, if 
they do not ro very far, {»o at least some way towards justify- 
ing' and illustratin'^ what I have said. 

rather inexperienced, hut energetic and promising, 
civilian, named Simson, had been thrown suddenly on a dis- 
trict which had heen sadly ne^’lected hy his jiredecessor ; and, 
lindinp; liiniself in oreat ditliiudties, frei|uenlly applied direct 
to the ('hief C'ommissi<uu‘r for Imlp. The Chief Commissioner 


thus responded : — 

Work away aa hard ns you cnii. and got all things into order. 
If you succeed you will establish a claim to early promotion which 
eannot be overlooked, and which, ns far ns I go, shall not be passed 
over. 1 made my fortune, I consider, by being placed, in 1831. in 
a district in a state similar to Leia, in which I worked for two years, 
moriniig. noon, and night, and after all was superseded ! Never- 
theless. nil my prosperity dates from that time. Your charge of 
Lein will prove a similar one in your career. ... I would throw 
my strength into putting things straight for the future, and leave 
otY complaints of the past, ns much a.s possible, weeding out bad 
oflicials, and making an example in a summary but legal way hero 
and there, . . . W'ithout being too formal and technical, put on 
record all that occurs, and be careful that you act in accordance 
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with law and justice. . . . You may ^ive such icdnclions as vou 
may consider fair and reasonable. iJon’t <?ive it inerelv because 
people scream, but where it is necessary. Better give a little loo 
much than too little; it will be true economy in the end. 

Nicholson, Simson’s neighbour nt Bunnoo, was not «lis- 
j)oscd to take his complaints ami dilhciilties in <juite such 
good part, and wrote to the Chief Commissioner to that effect. 
The C'hi<-f Commissioner’s answer was to the point. ‘ Simson 
is doubtless a hit of a screamer : hut the people scream evc-n 
lomh'r than lie does against the had system that has prevailed 
there.’ 

The very high opinion which John Lawrence lia<l fonm-d 
of Nicholson from tlie earliest times, and retained to the emi, 
in spite of freipient trials of strength, will come out ahundantly 
in tln^ sequel. But the following will give .some idea of one of 
the many difficulties which he had in dealing with him. 

I consent to an expedition against the Sheonmis, who have lately 
burnt and plundered one of our villages. I wish, however, that the 
Brigadier ( Hodgson 1 should approve and concur in the necessity of 
the expedition, and that either he or Fitzgerald should command. 
1 do not wish that either you or Coke should go into the hills nnle.ss 
no other equally efficient officer is available. As district officers, it 
is de.sirahle that you both remain in your district; most mischievous 
results might ensue if eitlier of you were killed or wounded ; for the 
whole of the administration would be hampered. 

A thorouglily characteristic remark this, ami one which the 
recipient may, very possibly, at the time have not ultogctlu-r 
appreciated ! A man is seldom ahlc to contemplate his own 
wounds or death simply from the point of view in which 
they may affect tlic government of the day, and he may not 
unnaturally resent the liead of that government appearing to 
do so either. But it was John Lawrence’s way always to put 
public considerations in the front, leaving private considera- 
tions, as they are generally able to do, to assort tlieinselves ; 
and could Nicholson have seen the terms in which this ai)pu- 
rently uncompromising disciplinarian was even then writing 
to Lord Dalhousie ’ and others about his vast capacities and 

' Ejj. uri August 31, 1863: *1 look on Mi\jor Nicholson as thu Wet dir^Lriot 
officer OQ tho frontior. Uc possesses groat courage, much force of charaelor, und 
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his intrinsic ^Yortl^, still more could ho have foreseen the 
stnuiR piTsonal rosard, nay, the enthusiastic admiration, 
whit-li, years afti rwards, when the news came — the news of a 
lifetime— that Di-lhi luni fallen, threw all joy into the l)ack- 
Mround, and forced tears from the eyes of his chief, because, 
with the iii-ws of victtjry, came, also, the news that he was 
(lead, — he would have been aide to read between the lines of 
tliis and similar letters, and would, perchance, have loved the 
man almost ns much as he admired the ruler. 

Nicholson’s answer on this occasion does not seem to have 
removed tin; misgivings of his chief, that he might be induced 
l)y a little extra provocation to go on an I'xpedition on his own 
account ; and John Lawrence writes to him again, thus : — 

I shall bo very glad if you punish the Shooranis. but get 
Hodgson to agree in your measures. Don’t think that 1 wish you 
to go into the hills with too small a force ; on Jio account risk any- 
tlihig in this way. . . . Pray report oflicially all incursions. I shall 
got into trouble if you don’t. The Governor-General insists on 
knowing all that goe.s on, and not unreasonably ; but I can't tell 
him this if 1 don't hear details. 


A few days later the danger still seemed imminent. 

If you must go into the hills, by all means try and havo the 
Rrigadier in favour of it. It will not do to go against his opinion. 
Bo he what he may as Brigadier, his opposition would bo fatal if 
aught went wrong ; so pray try and have him in favour of tho 
scheme, and don’t go without his consent. Even success would 
not justify your doing it. If he thinks you should havo inoro 
troops, got him to apply to Mooltaii for a corps, and say I authorise 
his doing so. Don’t suppose Urat 1 fear tho responsibility of 
allowing you to go into tho bills. 1 shall willingly t^o on myself 
that responsibility, but it seems essential that tho Brigadier who 
commands on tho frontier should bo in favour of tho measuro. 
Govon^meiit gave tho Board, and has given mo, tho power to 
authorise offensivo measures when absolutely necessary ; but they 
would not support us if aught went wrong and we had set aside tho 
Brigadier’s opinions, so pray recollect this. 

is at tbo samo timo shrewd aad intelligont. Ho is well worth tho wing of a 
n'gimont on tho bordor ; for his pnaiige with tho people, both on tho hills and 
plains, is very groat. He is also a rery fair civil officer, and has done a good deal 
to put things straight in his district 
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And again, a few days later, lie writes : — 

I have received your letters, public and private, re^'urding tlio 
Shcorani business, and Hodgson's delay in attacking ibein. I am 
fur from saying that 3'ou were not correct in urging an immediate 
attack. But as Hodgson was averse to do this, and ilie matter was 
a purely military one, he is the man to decide the question. After 
once giving my opinion on the matter, I would not do more. It is 
of much more importance that you should pull well together than 
that this or that plan should be followed. 

Well might Lord Dalhousic write : ‘ I know that Nicholson 
is a lirst-ruto gncrillu leader ; hut 1 don’t want a guerilla 
policy.’ A giunilla policy it i.s likely enough there would have 
heen, all along the live hundred miles of frontier, under such 
provocation as our frontier ofticers were con.stantly receiving, 
Imd there heen a less powerful and, at the same time, a less 
patient rulc-r than John Lawrence at the helm. It need only 
lio added that tin; expedition did come ofl‘ at last, tliat it was 
confined within reasonable limits, tluit it effected its purpose, 
and, thanks to John Lawrence’s efforts, caused no breach 
between the Brigadier and his impetuous s\ihordinate. 

Robert Nainer, with his inagniliceiit iileas and his regard- 
lessness of expense, M as a help and a difticulty of a somcM lmt 
similar kind. Everything he did Mas Mell — j^rohably it could 
not have been better — done. Like Nicliolson, he hud come 
into the Punjab under the auspices of Heni y LaM'rence ; and 
M’hcn John, ‘ the member of the Board,' as he describetl 
himself, ‘ mIio M’as for economy, even to frugality,’ succeeded 
to his brother’s place, it M’as inevitable that there should he 
some friendly i)assage8 of arms hetMcen them. Napier, con- 
seiouH, no doubt, of liis great poM’ers, and as fond of M ork uhno.st 
as John himself, M’ished — as it M'as only natural that he should 
—that as many public M’orks ns possible should be started and 
completed in tlje best possible May and in the shortest jmssihle 
time. The Chief Commissioner, mIjo mas responsible for the 
well-being of the province as a whole, and therefore for its 
solvency, was compelled to put the drag on ; to ask that no 
new works should be begun before the old were completed ; 
that all new works should be duly authorised ; and, above 
all, that progre.s8-reports, and accounts should be sent in ns 
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:i'' possible. 1 iitii Ixmiid to say that in this lie only 
\( rv partially siieceeiled. and perhaps it was not altogether had 
fur the State that it \sas so. The pressure he put upon Napier 
was. hy iH) means, entirely voluntary on his jiart. It is amus- 
in'’, in the mass of eorrespoudeiiee before me. to note how 
the Uireetors wer»' continually puttin;* economical iiressure 
on Lord Dalhousii', which lu- handed fin to John Lawrence, 
uhich he. knowin" his man, handed on with interest to Napier, 
which he. also knowiii" his men, after a <'ood di-al of passive 
rt sistance, and inobably with large reductions, handed on. in 
turn, to his subordinates. It was the case of the water \\hich 
would mit fpiench the lin', and the tire which would imt burn 
(he ropt'. and the rope which would not hang the man ! 

Napier's subordinates — Alexander 'J'aylor. for instance, 
who was in charge of the I’eshawur Hoa«l, ami has descrihefi 
the state of things to me — were einploycfl every <lay and all 
dav on the great works on which they were engaged, and 
had no linu‘, or fancied they had none, to send in elaborate 
reports to their chief, which he might then have transmitted 


to John Lawrence in good time for their publication in the 
biennial ‘ I’unjah Iteports,’ or for the quieting of the tinancial 
anxieties of the Governor-tJeneral. The Engineers were 


thus a constant, if an involuntary, source of trouble to the 
('hief Coimnissioner, who used tf) tell tliem humorously, 
that they ‘ could not open their mouths without taking in a 
lac of rupees.’ Ihit, as I have said, the system flid not 
work so badly for tlie Stale, and it certainly did not atfect 
the respect and regard of Jfdni Lawrence for Napier. It 
was at John Lawrence’s earnest reipiest, as well as hy the 
Clovernor-Generars own sense of the titness of things, that 
Napier was appointed Chief Engineer of the Punjab in 1851. 
‘ I am very glad,’ said John Lawrence ou May (>, 185-1, ‘that 
the Governor-General has given Napier the Chief Engineer- 
ship. He is a fine fellow, and there cannot be a (juestion 
that he is the man who should get it. The work he has done 
since annexation is enormous, and would have killed many 
men.’ And years afterwards, when the Abyssinian war was 
in prospect, and John Lawrence was asked whom ho would 
send as Commaiider-in-Chief, ‘ So-and-so would do,’ he said, 
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‘ piftty well ; but. if you wuut tlu* tliiii" tliorouj'hly wt ll ilonr ’ 
— iiiicl he doubtless thought, sis he spoke, of the (iiand Trunk 
Ilojid 5111(1 the Bsiri Doab Canal — ‘ f?o to Napier.’ 

A few more extracts from John Lawrence’s h-tters durin;; 
the first year of his Chief Commissionershiii. will some 

idea of the way in which he rebuked the wron<»-doer. heljied 
the willing or the ill-instructed, tried to keep down extrava- 
gance, and got rid of inefficient officers. 

To Captain Coke, an offi<a*r of much energy and abilitv, 
but rather new to civil work, and then in charge of Kohsit, he 


writes, on March ‘20, : — 

You must not be annoyed at not being allowed to go with your 
regiment to a distance from Kobat. It is very natural, and very 
soldier like, that you should wish to do it. I5ut it is my duty to look 
to the public weal, and this rerpiires that you shoidd be at Kohat, 
above all things, at the time when it bus been weakened by the 
ab.sence of a portion of its force. 1 look on it that the iibsenee of 
the district officer from Kohat or Ifunnou is equal to the absence of 
an extra wing of infantry. Besides, in your absence, how is the 
civil work to bo carried on’? If you are killed or wounded, who is 
to supply your place’? , , . Take my advice: get a copy of the 
• Accountant's Manual,’ and study it for hHlf-un-hour 51 week, and 
get a general idea of its contents. Afterwards, when anything 
bothers you, turn to the Mamuil, or make your clerk do so. and in 
three months you will get your office into order, and in six months you 
will he as aa fait at all these matters as Mr. (irant himself. Unless 
you do this you will always be in trouble, and some day be put down 
as incompetent. If you are to be a civil officer you must master 
civil details. Don't be annoyed at my plain mode of dealing with 
the matter. It is tlio host way to put the thing right. You must 
serve an apprenticeship in these things. Don't let Mackeson rest 
until ho passes, or gets passed, all your bills. I will hel]) you ; but 
I can only do so thoroughly when you come up in an official 
fonn. ... I am ready to help you by showing you how to go 
about things. It is a pity that your Coniinissioner does not do 
this himself. 


To Captain on March 21, he writes : — 

I think it right to tell you that I hear the Sirdars of your dis- 
trict express a good deal of discontent with your administration. 
I understand they complain much of your spies, informers, and 
ovilafi (native staff). 1 beg you will look to this. Wo should all 
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trv to do our duty without frivinf; cause of offonco. There is no 
nnndiincry so difiicult to manage as tliat of espionage. 

On Julv 17 he writes to Nicholson : — 

% 

()81 Rupees per mensem is. doubtless, no great thing in itself, hut 
it is not a solitary case. Our pensions and pay have eaten up the 
larger i)Ortion of the revenues of the Punjah already, and there is 
si‘i<lom a dav that more claims don’t come up. The consequence is 
tliat good and useful projects are refused or stinted for linanee con- 
siderations. Yo\» may. perhaps, not care for such considerations, 
like many other of our friends : hut I am hound to do so. Sooner 
or later tliat consideration predominates over all others. 

I sec the poor Court of Directors has gone .smash because wo 
chucked away fifteen millions in the Afglian war. and could not 
afl'ord the material improvements India re<iuired. Don't send up 
any more men to be hanged direct, unless the case is very urgent ; 
and wlien you do. send an abstract of the evidence in English, and 
send it through the Commissioner. 

Uere is one of inuny letters which touch on n .sulijeet on 
whieli ho felt very strongly — the proper treatment of the natives 
hy I'higlish officers. There had been serious iliscontent, ap- 
proacliing to nuitiny, in the Tlhrd Sikh Local Infantry in 
linzarn ; and inquiry showed that, if the men were somewhat 
to hlamc, the commanding officer was much more so. Ac* 
cordingly, John Lawrence writes thus to Lord Dnlhousic : — 

Captain did not succeed to an easy charge ; certainly not 

to sueli an orderly and well-disciplined corps as the First Infantry 
Locals. Hut it appears evident to mo that lie lias not the qualities 
which lit an officer for so important and delicate a trust as tho 
command of an Irregular Corps. It is notorious that some of our 
European officers cannot speak civilly to a native of India. They 
cannot restrain themselves from giving vent to gross abuse, when in 

any way excited, if the party has a black face. Captain seems 

to 1)0 one of this class. Edwardes, in his private note, admits that 
‘ ho slangs tho men dreadfully.’ Is it likely that ho habitually 
thus addressed the men, and was more considerate with tho native 
officers? Tho natives of all classes, though they may not show it, 
are particularly sensitive on this point. A kindly free manner, a 
soft tone, a general accessibility in their superiors, are the qualities 
which win their attachment, perhaps even more thou impartiality 
and a high sense of honour. 
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One of the great advantages of tlie present system of otticeriiig 
irregular corps is the facility which exists of getting ri<l of iiK‘apal)le 
oHicers by sending them back to their own regiments. 1 strongly 

rceorainend that this be done to Captain . It is impossible to 

place any confidence in his judgment, temper, or firmness. 

Ho recurs to the same subject in a letter to Lord Dalliousie’s 
private secretary : — 

You will see what 1 say of the Third Siklis. It will not he 
necessary to disbaitd them. Get rid of the mu/sids (mischievous 

fellows), and send to his corps and put a real soldier in his 

rooMi, and all will come straight. There are good soldiers in the 

Company’s army, and while they are to be had, such a man as 

should never liave been selected. I fear you will think me an iron- 
hearted fellow ; but when I see the evils which arise from using in- 
competent tools, I think wo cannot be too careful — first, in our 
selections, and secondly, in getting rid of any man who jiroves that 
ho is unfit for his work. However careful wo may be, some 
mistakes must be made. The sooner they are corrected the better. 
Mercy to individuals is cruelty to the mass and ruination to tin* 

p\ihlie service. I think if is not removed it will he a grave 

mistake, i have no idea of llooring the native ofiicei's and sparing 
the I'lnglish ones. One would think that the fonner got all the 
honour and glory, and the European ollicers nothing, for directly 
there coine.s a rumpus, all blame is thrown upon the natives. 

It only rcmuiiiK to he added that the Chief CoimnissiotnT'.s 
renioiiKtrances wen- successful, and that tlu- regiment, placed 
under a new commanding oflicor, was reported within a few 
months as heing in excellent order, and as having volunti-ered 
for service wherever they might be required in any quarter of 
the world. 

The taking of a bribe hy a British oftieer has happil)' been 
a rare occurrence in the history of liritish India, hut one such 
case actually occurred in the Punjab. The following is written 
to the culprit: — 

July 10, iKA3. 

I received your note of the 14th, and regret I am unable to 
give it any other public answer than 1 have done. I really do not 
know wliat to recommend, and yet I do not like to say nothing to 
help you. It strikes mo that the simplest course is for you to write 
to Mr. J. P. Qraiil, and throw yourself on the Governor-Generars 
mercy ; admit that you were a fool and a madman, and say you are 
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really to suffer tlic 2)0J>alty of your fault. I see not that you can <lo 
ollierwisc to any advantage. 

Tins is a very sad business. I mean not to reproacli you in 
your aftliction. but. in the whole course of my sernce, I never 
knew a case where a eivilian gave or received a bribe. Why did you 
not write atid ask me about your promotion? 

It is useless my trying to help you. There is no remedy for 
tlio error you have eonimitted other than to boar the {Huialty and 
express your contrition. 

To his great friend .John JJeeher of the Engineers, who Inul 
only just taken to civil work, he writes in a strain whieh is so 
unlike his usual one, bidding him not to do more, but to lit* 
content with less work, that I <|Uote a sentence or two from it. 

Un>riuur: April 18.33. 

I liad the pleasure to receive yours of the I should have 

rejoiced to have seen you, us we passed through, hut I understand 
and appreciate your motives in not coming. I am afraid you have 
a weary lib- of it at Huttala. ami tlint the work presses heavily on 
you. . . . Don’t overdo the thing; don't work too hard. Divide 
your work, and make all do their share. 

Hecher was in time transferred to Huzara, and proved 
a worthy successor there of James Ahhott and of llerhert 
Edwardes. He was still much oppressed hy his work, aiul, 
knowing alike his willingness and his ability, his eliief writes 
in much the same strain, hoping to suggest a remedy. His 
incidental remarks on his own powers of work are of hio* 
graitliieal interest. 

March 16. 1854. 

I cannot understand how two men cannot do the Huzara work 
with ease. I know you work hard, 2)erhai)s more so than is neces- 
sary, certainly more than is good for you ; hut I cannot understand 
how it happens that you do not make more way. So fur from 
marching alwut delaying my work. 1 hove always found it was tho 
best time for getting ihrougli anything like arrears. When I was a 
district ofticor. I was, at least, six months of tho year under canvas, 
and found that I got tlirough everything and had time for ovory- 
thing. I made settlements, decided houndaries, got over maafi 
(rent-free holdings) and/oH;</ari (magisterial cases). I suspect that 
you want confidonco in yourself, and, though you are always grind- 
mg. tlmt you procrastinate when you come to tho actual decision. 
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Abbott may liavo left you arrears which I wot not of. or it may bo 
that Pearce does not take his share. Tliere must be a liitcli soiiio- 
where. Iluzara is a mountainous country, thinly peopled, with little 
commerce. How there can bo much work in such a place passes 
my comprehension. 

I have been literally but truly on tlie move ever .since the end of 
Au'^UBt, and my office was never in better order than at present. I 
do not write this to glorify myself or to underrate your labours, but 
tliut you may turn the matter over in your mind, and discover 
where the mistake lies. Nicholson is here. He i.s a tirst-rate 
‘ warden of the marches.’ The district is in capital order. 


To complete this account of Jolin Lawrence’s treatnn-nt of 
his suhordinutes <lurin" the earlier part of his Chii-f C'onimis- 
sionership, I subjoin here a trenchant but kindly criticism of the 
man whom perhaps lie loved more than any man living — one 
who was soon to be in close connection with him as ‘ Financial 
Commissioner ’ in Edmonstone’s place, was to work on with 
him in perfect harmony throughout the Mutiny, and after- 
wards, when he was ^■iceroy, was to be recommended by him 
for the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab itself — the late 
Sir Donald Macicod. John Lawrence loved liim for his good- 
ness, ami, when he was already overwhelmed with work, 
woubl gladly take over any number of his papers, ami go 
through them himself. The description is lifelike, ami by no 
one would it have been more enjoyed, or its truthfulness more 
readily acknowledged, than bj’ Macleod himself. 

) 853 . 


Dear Edwardes, — I have known Donald Macleod for twontydivo 
years, and appreciate his real worth and merit ns much as any miin 
can do. Morally and intellectually he has no superior in the Punjab, 
perhaps no equal. But, as an administrator, he is btdiind Edmou- 
stonc, llaikcs, and even Barnes. He is too fond of polishing, and 
his execution is not equal to his designs, lie wastes much time on 
unimportant matters. He spends as much time on u potty case 
as on an important one. His Commissionership has not fair and 
honest work for a man of ability and knowledge for six hours a day. 
I know it, for I was Commissioner there for three years when it hud 
to be licked into shape. It is useless saying tliat we must choose 
between quality and quantity. Wo must have both, or the rcHult is 
a failure. There are certain things to bo done in an official berth, 
and a certain time to do them in, A good and efficient utbninis- 
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trator will so distribute liis time as to do them all. lie will econo- 
mise wlien il can be done safely, and throw in his power when it is 
wanted. ICdiiionstone has not the intellect of Donald; he has not 
his knowledge of the customs and habits of the people; but. by 
order and economy of time, joined to an iron constitution, he did 
treble the work tliat Donald does; and. on the whole, ho did it 
better. He wouhl not do a given case so well perhaps, but he 
would do a hundred while the other would do ten, and he would do 
(hem rightly. Donald spends half the day writing elegant demi- 
oflieial chits. I spin off a do:'en in a day. and they don't take an 
hour. They may want the elegant turn he gives to his. hut they 
are to the point and do all that is necessary. Edmonstono, llaikes, 
and Harnes have more settlemonts than Maclcod. The revemies of 
tlu‘ country cannot afl'ord more men. We must cither reduce the 
salaries, and thus eflect a saving to pay for more men. or wo must got 
more work out of our Donalds. An assistant is of little or no use 
to a really onicient Commissioner. The mere drudgery of the onice 
should be done by the head clerk, who gets the pay of an educated 

man. No practical man would have kept such a man as for 

his head clerk for u month. Donald nioaus, but retains him. At 
tliis moment he has not sent up any report of liis udministmtion for 
the past three years, and has several hundred appeals standing over, 
some as long as four years. He has men under trial in jail for 
upwards of a year. ' Dh ilal qid cito dal' is a good motto in 
administration. Donald is not fit for a new counti’y ; Ijo has, with 
all his virtues, radical defects. I see this, who love tho man ; what 
more can I say ? 

1 h(' only CM‘nts in tho Punjnh or its (lo|)eiulenci(‘s wliieli 
involved any possible political complications during tho first 
yc'ar or two of John Lawrence’s Chief Commissionership, were 
a contest for the succession in the adjoining State of liaha- 
wulpore, and tin- murd<-r of ^lackeson Jit resliawur. How did 
he deal with them ? 

Hahawulimre is an extensive tract of country to the south 
of the Sutlej, between tho Punjah and Pajpootana, which, so far 
hack as 18051, laid acknowledged British supremacy, hut had 
always retained its internal independence. Tlie Nawab, who 
died at the end of 1852, Iind done us good service in the second 
Sikh war, and it was by his special request that we recognised 
the succession of his third son Saadut Khan, to the exclusion 
of the eldest, Uuji Khan. The elder brother, thanks, doubt- 
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loss, to the humanity oncouia"o(l by the- British connec tion, was 
saved from the* fate which he would have sntTered. \in<K-r similar 
circumstances, at any purely native court, and was only eon- 
lined in prison. He soon escaped, and a civil war followe d. 
Thu Chief Commissioner was at first disposc«l to previ-nt «lis- 
turhanccs which would, probably, spread to the adjoiniii” 
•listricts of the Punjab, by "iving help to the younger brolher : 
but, finding that the Daoudputras, the dominant clan in tlu' 
counti\v, were in favour of the elder, wisely determined, with 
Lord Balhousie’s advice, to leave the matter to settle itself — as 
it usually does in the East — by the survival of the fittest. 'I'lie 
elder brother Rained the day ; an<l the Chief Commissioner 
then stepped in, on the plea of humanity alone, neRotiated the 
release of the youiiRer brother from prison and from death, 
and gave him an asylum at Lahore, on the understanding that 
he was never to revive his claims. 

It was a trifling episode, but was majuiged with skill, and 
involved, as I am inclined to think, important consequences; 
for it was the first instance of that wise non-interference with 
the internal afTairs of neighbouring States which henceforwanl 
became a ruling principle of John Lawrence’s policy, and to 
which he consistently adhered, even when, as in the case of 
Shore Ali, and the rival claimants to thi* Ameer.ship of Afghan- 
istan, it exposed him to the easy ridicule and the persistent 
hostility of those who woxihl secure, or endanger, our Indian 
frontier by a series of aggressive or unnecessary wars beyond 
it. By non-interference in this instance he had avoided a war 
and the still worse evil of forcing a ruler on unwilling subjects. 
In how many frontier wars should we have been, ere now, 
engaged, and how* many puppet kings should wi! have placed 
upon neighbouring thrones, and then have seen dethroned 
again, had he adopted and had the Governments of Englaml 
and of India approved of the contrary policy ! 

The tribes on our western frontier— partly, perhaps, because 
they were overawed by our conquest of their formidable op- 
pressors, the Sikhs, and partly also because they were sur- 
prised and satisfied by our unaggressive attitude towards 
themselves — had hitherto given us much less trouble than 
tlie character of their country and the whole course of tlu ir 
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history would liavo led us to oxptcl. Jiut harhariaus aif oflin 
rtady to nttrihuto forlKaranco and moderation — qualities of 
wliitdi tliey know so littU- tlu-inselvos — to a coiiseiousness of 
wrakness; and it was not till various tribes lunl essayt'd to 
eross our frontier and hum our villaj'es, and had tested, to 
their cost, the adequacy of our frontier posts and frontier force, 
for purjioses of ofh-nce as well as (tf defence, that they hej'an 
to attrihute our moderation to its true cause — a just, ami wise, 
and consistent policy, hasi-<l on the knowledge, not of our weak- 
Jiess, hut of otir strenj(tli. Most of these raids were rcpelleil 
or pjinished at the cost of very few men and very little money. 
Ihit I’eshawur. surrounded as it washy hostile or lately sul.- 
dued tribes on three sides, was still a standing' source of anxiety. 

1 eslinwur (wrote .folin Lawrence, on September the lst| is un- 
like any other place, except, perhaps, Ihmnoo. In these two districts 
all the people have been robber.s and murderers from their cradles. 
It IS not a section of the people with whom we have to deal ; it is 
the whole mass. 


riu‘ letter had hardly been writti'ii when news came (hat 
Mackeson, Hie Commissioner of IVshawnr, a lirst-nite soldier 
ami u Kood political olliccr, had himself fallen a victim to the 
•kij'l.'ei of the assa.ssin. A shoemaker by trade had come with 
a petition, as he was sitting, without aj^uurd, in the verandah 
of his hoiisi-, and, while he was reading; it, had stabbed him 
mortally. 'I’he deed was put down, in the panic which ensued, 
to the instigation of the Ameer of Kabul, to the Akluind of 
Swat, ami 1 know not how many potentates besides. Expe- 
ditions at^ainst all of them were talked of by irresponsible 
politicians in the cantonments and .station of Peshawur. 
James, who had to * orticiate ’ as Commissioner of reshawur 
in iMackeson’s place, condemned the murderer to death with- 
out observing any of the forms of justice. Troops were ordered 
up by the military authorities from Wuzeerabad to Ihuvul 
1 indi, and from Kawul Pindi to Peshawur, and then wore 
counter-ordered before tluy reached their destination, to tho 
h'leat increas(> of the Rcneral confusion and alarm. A plot 
was discovered, or imagined, to seize the cantonments at 
Kawul Pindi when deserted by their projier garrison, and Nadir 
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Khan, a iliHContt-ntcd son of tho Kaja of Man<)la, iscapt-d lo 
the hills, hopin<» to j'athcr the hill-trihes rt)un(l him. 

IKit John Lawrence, who happened to he at Simla, kejd 
his liead : relinked James sternly hy return of post for liis 
ne;'lect of the rules of proeeduri-, and for hnviuf' yielded to the 
General ^iajiic ; ordere<l the execution of the nnnalerer to he 
put olT till all lef'al forms had been duly comjilied with, and 
till some eft'ort ha<l been imuh- to tind out whether he hatl 
accomplices ; su‘»{'<‘Sted all the jirecautions in Peshawur and 
its nei"liljourhood which seemed r»-ally necessary, and was 
soon able to convince others, as lu' had already convinei'd 
himself, that, in a hotbed of fanaticism liki- Peshawur it was 
unnecessary to look for any promptin'* from Kabul or from 
Swat for such a di‘e.il. 

The murderej- was han‘'ed, after liis ease hud been duly I'e- 

investigatc-il, and, by John Lawrence’s svj;'<*estion. his bodv 

was burned and his ashes scattere<l to the winds, to prevent 

the place of his burial bein;* turned into a 2)lnce of j>il''rima'’e, 

and so into an incitenu-nt to fi'esh murders, bv the barbarous 

♦ 

suiToundinK tribes. His confession on the scaffold corroborated 
tile Chief Commissioner's opinion that his deed had had no 
instiKators, while Edwaial Thornton’s iiromjitituile and courage 
i-nabled him. at the expense of a bullet-wouml in the throat 
from a skulking foe, to overtake and ca^iture Nadir Khan 
before any rising in the hills had taken place. (Hher naissur- 
ing measures jirodueeil their proper effect, and the j>anic, which 
had at one time threattuied to he a disgraceful and dangerous 
one, subsided almost as cpiickly as it lunl spread. 

Hut tin* unsatisfactory state of things revealed by the 
murder of Mnekeson, and its sequel, determined John Lawrence 
to go to Peshawur himself, that lie might see with liis own 
eyes how far the measures suggested by him two years before 
had been carried out, and that he might concert with the new 
Commissioner, whoever he might bo, measures which might 
make life and jiroperty more secure, and attach the inhabitants 
to our rule. 

ifackeson (he says) looked only to jiolitical and military matters, 
and neglected that which ho never understood — the civil adminis- 
tration. He was always looking beyond the border rather than into 
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om- own innna<;enient. Wo arc slrangcrs and infidels in the eyes of 
the pcopli-. If wo cannot "ivo tlioin peace and security, how can 
we make our rule popular •? Tliough it is not necessary, and pro- 
liably not prncticahle. to j^ivo the same polish to things on the 
border as in the interior of the co\mtry, a vigorous and intelligent 
e\e<Mitive is even of more consequence there than elsewhere, for 
neglect produces more fatal and pernicious consequences. ... It 
seems to me. tlie mistake wo make is this : We put incapable 
men into the eonnnand of the garrison, and then, to mend matters. 
We select good soldiers for onr civil administrators. Thus both 
departments go to the dogs. Give the Pesliawur command to such 
men as Patrick (Irant, or Pranks of II. M. 10th : reorganise your 
military system there, or, rather, organise a proper one; have 
troops armed and equipped for hill sernce ; thorotighly subdue every 
hill-tribe winch gives us just cause of complaint, and make your 
civil officers devote their energies to the administration of the 
country. You will then overcome the tribes, satisfy the people, and 
Ik‘ r«‘spectcd evorywliere. As it is now, we are neitlicr feared by 
our enemies nor respected by our suhjeets. No man appreciated 
Mackeson’s high qualities more than I did, hut work I could not 
get out of him. I have written live times officially, and throe times 
privately, before I could get an answer to an ordinary reference ! 
Everything was in arrears. The people felt that their affairs were 
not attended to ; and yet we are surprised and indignant that they 
do not like us. 

Till" important and immediate question ^Yns, who the new 
Commissioner of Peshawur was to be. Lord Dalhonsie hud 
eamh<hitcs of his own in view, and had more than once mot 
the Chief Commissioner's recent recommendations with what 
the Chief Commissioner himself happily called ‘ an imperial 
.Vo.’ But this was an occasion on which John Lawrence could 
not afford to he modest, and, with all his earnestness and de- 
cision, he pressed on the Governor-General tlie pre-eminent 
claims of Herbert Edwardos for Peshawur, and of John Bechcr 
for Huzara. 

The answer was tliat they might go there now, but it must 
he distinctly understood that their appointments were only 
temporary. But John Lawrence wUvS not to be silenced, and 
his reply is interesting, partly ns giving his deliberate opinion 
of his distinguished subordinate— an opinion so abundantly 
justified by the result— partly as showing, what I think has 
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never been made ptiblic before, nor was known to tlu' person 
most concerned, nor even to his liiographer -tliat l^ord 
])alhousie\s candidate for Peshawar was a man more dis- 
tinguished still — the Bayard of India — the late Sir James 
Outram. Tliere were obviovis objections to such an ai)iioint- 
meat, which John Lawrence was not slow to urge, l>ut it is 
not without interest to those who know the eircumstaiuis 
to speculate as to what might have been tlie result on the 
destinies of both men and both provinces had the most dis- 
tinguished ‘ soldier political ’ of the Scinde frontier been trans- 
ferred to the post of danger on that of lla* Punjab, and become 
subject to the control of the great Punjab civilian, who had 
so much of a soldier’s heart. Would Sir James (.)utram, for 
instance, have been able, or would he have desired, to inti'oducc; 
into the Punjab frontier policy any part of what was l»est in 
that of the rival province ? Would lie have been able, with- 
out entering on any aggressive wars, to have acipiired over 
the untamed Afridis and Mohmunds any sucli inlluence as 
that which he had acquired over the more manageable and 
peacc-ful Beluchis and Bheels ? Would, linally, the chivalrous 
defender of native princes and races everywhere have taln-n 
up the weapons which had droppe<l from Henry Lawi-ence’s 
hand, and .so havt: renewed the struggles of the Board ; or 
woidd he have been able to work cordially with the modilied 
views of his new master '? 

John Lawrence writes, on October (5, 1853 : — 

Ijiihort'. 


RIy Lord, — I feel grateful for the consideration wliich your letter 
displays, and the best return which 1 can make will be to state 
honestly and fully my views on the important point of naming a 
Coimnissioucr for Peslmwur. 

I have already informed your Lordship that I consider that 
Edwurdes would worthily fill the appointment. After tliinking well 
over the subject, and comparing in my mind his qualities with those 
possessed by others, I have no hesitation in saying that 1 would 
much prefer to liavo him there. In original ability, and in educa- 
tion, he will bear comparison with tmy ofllccr, civil or military, that 
I know. Ho has excellent judgment, good temper, force of character, 
and considerable knowledge of the natives. His military and poli- 
tical talents are considerable- He docs not possess extensive civil 
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r\|Kiicn€o. Init lias luul two years' <^ooi\ training, whieli, to a inan of 
liis ability, is equal to clouble tliat period with most otlier people. 
He has had the advantage of seeing tlje working of the civil admi- 
nistration in all its details by having charge of a ilistrict which liad 
la'cn regularly settled and managed, and he lias served under one 
of the ablest Commissioners iI>onald Macleod> in India. When 
he left diillundui . Maeleod pronounced him to he* tlio l>est distriet 
olbeer Im' liad ever met with. W ithout subscribing to this opiniom 
1 ktiow lew belter ones; and, as a ( omniissioner, he would perhaps 
In* more at home than even in charge of a distriet. Edwardes 
possesses broad views, u conciliatory and kindly disposition* and u 
natural aptiliuh* for civil administration, which he admires. Such 
a man is more likelv to reconcile the Peshawnris to our rul(‘ than 
iuiy oilier wlio is iivailnMe. wliilo ho Ims nil iho «]ualities to coin- 
iiiHiid tlio estoom of liis iiiilitmT oomnulos, and llio resiuct of the 
Ironlier Irilies. 


I have known him intimately for seven years, and wo are on 
ti-niis of tlie most atfectionate intimiiey. There is a eonsich-rahlu 
ililVerenee in our ages, and I am sure 1 possess mueh iiilhienee with 
liim. My wishes and jndgmont are, therefore, strongly in his 
favour. 

lulwardes' reputation has. no doiiht. excited the jealousy of 
his own service, to which ho is an honour, hut that focliiig has 
greatly lessoned since his return from England. Ho was much 
liki'd at .lullnndur. He is. doubtless, a young soldier, hut eanuot 
ht' less than from thirty-two to thirty-three years old. and possesses 
sutlieient militarv rank. . . . 

.\s regards Ontram, 1 feel much delicacy in even discussing his 
chnracter. He is a tine soldier and a noble fellow ; Imt he is mueh 
my senior in age, and has been accustomed to the highest charges. 
Such a man couhl not brook, not merely my control, which would 
he suthcienlly irksome. Imt that of the Judicial and FinancinU’om- 
missioners. It is not possible that he possesses anv knowledge of 
civil administration. He has bccjj bred in the political school 
nltogetlier, and )nust. therefore, follow its received opinions. Ho 
will look to the feelings and prejudices of the higher classes, and 
not to the interests of the mass of the people. No man can teach 
that which ho does not know. He his intentions what they may, 
ho will naturally follow the bent of his owi views and oxperiDiice. 
That assiduous attention to the routine of administrative details, 
that prompt response to all references, liowever apparently trivial, 
and that exact attention to instructions, can only bo secured iii 
oRicovs regularly trained to their duties. 
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Wc are stranRcrs in language, colour, inul religion to ilji- 2 )tople. 
who. beyond the Indus, are peculiarly intractable, fanatical, aiul 
warlike. To reconcile thein to our rule requires the most careful 
and able management. The decision of every social question be- 
comes of political imj)ortanco. We require u light and equable 
land-tax, carefully distributed, that the influential and the cunniii" 
may not shift a portion of their burthen on to their humbler ileifT)i. 
hours. We want a sy.stein of j)olice which .shall be prompt, reso- 
lute, and discriminating, but not oppressive : a form of procedure 
of tlie utmost simplicity, and. at the same time, so carefullv 
guarded that the facilities for oppression slmll b«- minimised ; a 
judicial system stem and decided, but thoroughly intelligible. All 
these qualities it may be diflicult to secure under the greate,st pre- 
caution.s, but it is hoi)eless to find them in any .sy.stem without the 
careful training of our oflieer.s. , . . 

Having now said my say. I can only add that, 011 \\homsoever 
your Lordship's choice may fall. 1 will do all I can to make his 
])o.sition easy and to facilitate business. 

It is hardly necessary to say that representations so forcible 
wej-e met on this occasion hy an ‘ imperial ' Yes, and Kdwardcs 
was at once gnzette<l Commissioner of I’eshawtir. Jlefore the 
middle of the month Jolm Lawrenee had set out to join him 
tlierj'. His isiteiilion was to settle, in eoneert with him, so 
far as they admitted of an immediate settlement, the many 
liurniiig (juestions at IVshawur : to improve the defences of 
the frontier, to suggest alterations in the composition of the 
garrison, to coerce the .\fridis and other harhar<ms trihes who 
hud hroken their engagements and niemu-eil our possession of 
the Kj)hat Pass, and, finally, to clear oft’ the arrears left hy 
Mackesoii — among other things ‘ twenty- four sessions eases 
a year and upwards old ! ’ This done, he j)rojiose<l lo visit 
Mooltan, a part'of the Punjab which, strange as it may seem, 
he had never yet seen, anil which he had reason to helii-ve ^Yas 
much behind the rest of the country in organisation and de- 
velopment. Thence he was to travel np the whole length of 
the Derajat toPeshawur, again inspecting all the frontier posUs 
and forts, and judging for himself of the success of the admi- 
nistration and of the conditio]i of tfie people in eacli district. 
This programme, extensive as it was, he carried out to the 
letter. It was a good six months' work, and his letters to Lord 
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Diilliniisi.-. to fouil.iKiy iin.l others ore so numerous <lurinf; 
tlu early part of it. that here, if nowhere else in his life, they 
M i ve almost the purpose of a diary, from whieh 1 propose to 
make sueh short .piotations as possess any special intero.st, 
nr are characteristic of tlu* man, or of his woik. 


To Conriennif. 

Octol'or 11,1 8»i3. 

There is no extraordinary dinicuUy in manapins IVshawnr. 
if we pn about it in the ripht way. ... I will engage, with 
I'.dwardes' aid. to have it in excellent order in six months. Tlte 
military part is not so easy. With one-half of the army screaming 
Ihrougii the pre.ss for active nn asures, we have the other half avei-se 
to senice in the hills. This latter feeling arises from various 
causes, hut mainly from a want of confidence in the leading ollicers, 
and the inahility of our native troops, with their present arms and 
etpiipnimits. to cope with the monntaineer.s. If this bo the real 
evil, the remedy is in our own hands. Select the ofiicor wlio shall 
command at IVshawur— Ontram would do it ndmirahly. Give liim 
hrevet rank. Take away the liogulur Infantry of your native anny, 
and place a portion of them at Attock. Keep throe Kuropoan 
corps of infantry at IVshawur and Nonshera, with the proper 
proportion of guns, and raise several Irregular corps of infantry of 
picked men of din'erent castes, all armed and accoutred for mountain 
warfare. Tut none hut lirst-ratc onieers to these corps. Do this, 
and you will hoar no more of those alarms and dangers from 
insurrections and religions wars. 


To the same. 

Jhclum : OctoWr IG, 

Tlie object of mounting the guns ‘ quietly ' was to prevent 
oxcitemoiil. While preparing to pitch into a follow, I would not 
frighten him into a revolt. Quietly ns guns are put up, folks are 
not slow to see them. Nothing, in my mind, conduces more to 
overawe the natives than a (piiet, resolute demeanour. It is these 
cursed ranting fellows, wlio see a conspirator in every chap they 
meet, who inarch and countermarch troops and the like, that do 
the mischief and make the natives think wo funk. One soldier like 
Will Mayno, or Outram, is doubtless worth a brigade, if in com- 
mand, on such occasions. If wo could make an example of one 
Afridi clan, ns Mayno has done, we should liear no moro of their 
villany and insolence. Thomason is n great loss, a greater ono 
than many can understand. Ho was a real administrator, not a 
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hruinmaKom. The Oovonior-Genei-iirs eulogium on liini wns a just 
and kind one. I liit on -lohn Colvin as his successor Ihe monicnt 
I heard of poor Thomason’s death. ... I never droaincd of flic 
appointment myself ; I feel that I am tied to the Punjah for fhe lesl 
of my oflicial existence, which, however, I hope may not be a very 
long one. 

To Edicardca. 

■Mieluni : October Jfi. 

I am very glad that you will be at Pe.shawur by the 18th. I 
think it is a great pity that our oflicers write and speak as they do. 
They seem determined to damage themselves and the administra- 
tion as cflcctnally as they can. It was quite refreshing to get a 
chit from Johnnie Beclier, corroborating as it does your account of 
the peaceful disposition of the Hnzara people. 


To Lord Dalhousic. 

Ciimp Uutti, fuurlt'cn miles from A(tr>ck : 

October 26. 1863. 

The regular Sepoys liate Pesliawur, though food is cheap there. 
They prefer this side of the Indus without the hntta to l^eshawiir 
with it. They are unfit for service in the hills from habit, disci- 
pline, and organisation ; but they will do .sufficiently well a.s a coun- 
terpoise to more efficient troops. 'J'o keep Peshawiir quiet, we want 
an eflicient and popular administration, and the thorough subjection 
of every hill-tribe. By subjection, I mean that they must learn to 
fear and obey us, not that they should become our subjects. Pickeil 
troops, armed with rifles and lightly equipped, would carry the 
terror of our arms into the most rugged fastnesses and the steepest 
hills. 

To Conrtenatj. 


Camp Noushcru : October 

I think poor Omrlio Napier will probably make an ass of himself 
ill his posthumous work. Like FalstafTs sack, which bore so large 
a proportion in his daily expenditure compared with bread, there 
will bo in Napier's work very much about himself, mid little about 
India. Ho was so oaten up with passion and prejudice that his 
really good qualities had not fair play. 


Lord Dalhousio had asked his Lieutenant jiointedly in one 
of his letters, ‘ Wliich way do your eyes turn in the future, to 
Council or to Agra ? ’ and added in a postscript, which may 
he worth quotation, ns showing tlie growth of intimacy be- 
tween John Lawrence and the ‘ Lord Sahib,’ who never himself 
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forjiot, nr allowcc) anyone elst* to forsc’t. that ho was Govornor- 
(It noral : ‘ I have just cast iny eyes hy eliance on your letter, 
ami see. wliat lu'vcr struck me hefore, that “ My Lord he;;ins 
and ends it. Don't you think “ My dear Lord ” would suit the 
terms of friendship and conliality on which we have lonj? been ? 
I fliink so for my part.’ 

Tile f<»llowint’ was tlu' answer : — 


Mv dear Lord. — 1 think the selection of -lolm ('olvin for the 
Licnlciuml-doverMorsliip of the N.-W. Provinces will };ive 
salisfiictioii. There is no civilian there who can challonpc com- 
parison with him. I have never mys4df had a thou-’lit of leaving' 
the Pmijnl), so loii}»ns I possessed health and strength, and (lovern- 
ment were satislied with my services. The circumstances under 
which I was selected for the post hound me hy every tie of honour to 
h»ok for nothing more. It is a very arduous post, and one in which 
wc cannot always command success. I have no amhition to he 
it ineinher of t'ouncil. If ever Agra was offered to me. and I could 
lake it witli honour, I should hardly, perhaps, refuse. Put I would 
liri'fer remaining here for many years, so long, that is, as I can do the 
duty enicienlly. I should like to fix inv own impress on the admin- 
istration. and show what <’ven a civilian can do in a new country. 

Your Lordship will perceive that I have taken advantage of tho 
kind invitation contained in the postscript of your note, and beg to 
subscribe myself, »ny dear Lord. 

Yours sincerely, 

•John Lawrknck. 


.Inlm Lawrenco arrived at Pesliawur on October 31, but 
found that ho large a number of tho garrison there were still 
prostrate with sickness that none could be spared to join him 
in coercing tlie hostile Afridis of tlu* two passes which lead 
thence to tile famous Kohat valley. But he found plenty of 
other work to do. He inspected in company with Bobert 
Napier the fortifications of tho town. He endeavoured to 
press on to its completion that remote portion of tho Grand 
Trunk Road, by applying to Golab Sing for the help of 500 
Kashmiris. He spent the mornings of each day, from a very 
early hour up to noon, in reconnoitring the position of the 
enemy, and the afternoons in clearing ofl' the sessions coses 
of a year’s standing left by Mackesou, ‘ nil of them ’ observes 
John Lawrence, ‘ desperate fellows.’ He built the long-talked- 
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of fort at the eiitranec to the Kohat pass, as a ineaiis of (.oi-reiii^ 

tlie Afridis of that pass ; and he made one more effort for j>eaee 

by sending? for the Mulliks of the Afridis beloiif^ino to the 

other pass, juul, after three days of consultation with them, 

succeeded in bringing them to terms. 

But there was one elan among them — the Bt)ri .\fridis — ■ 

who Were not so amenable to reason. They inhabited a cluster 

% 

of villages in the interior of the liills, supposed t(j be impreg- 
nable. During the last two years they had made many rai«ls 
into the I’eshaw’ur valley, had harboured twenty-four outlaws 
of the Bawul Pindi district, had furnishetl them with horses fi)r 


the e.\ 2 )ress imri)ose of robbery and murder, and had rei>eatedly 
carried off liritish subjects, whom they still bebl to ransom. 
The Chief Commissioner demanded that the prisoners should 
Ixf set free, the 2 )lunder restored, and the horses of the robber 
band surrendei-ed. The demand was Hatly refustMl, and tlie 
Boris sent a message to him bidding him to do his worst. 'I'his 


was too much for the Chief Commissioner. His old military 
ardour was aroused. He had a just cause and, what was not 
likely to occur again in his lifetime, a chance of planning and 
directing military operations himself. 

An elaborate plan for attacking the mountaineers simvil- 
taneously at very different imints, .so as t«t inflict mori* signal 
retribution and produce more lusting effect, was })rej)ar<-tl by 
him in jurrson and was upprovi-d of, to his great delight, by 
such good soldiers as Norman, Lumsdeii, Cotton, and .Tames, 
and was only given vj]> when it was found that f-Jeneral Roberts, 
wl)o was then in command at Peshawar, and w ho will be known 


to posterity chiefly us the father of his illustrious son. Sir 
Frederick Roberts, was still unable to supply the contingent 
which was necessary. ‘ Well,’ said John, ‘ if we cannot ilo all 
we want, at least wo will do all we can.’ And he sent off at 


once for the Guides from Holi Murdan, who.se presence would 
raise the troops at his own disposal to 1,5500 men. Coke, ‘a 
fine jilucky soldier, positive and opinionated, but honest and 
straightforward,’ was still for trying other measures, but the 
Chief Commissioner stood firm. ‘An example,’ he said, ‘is 
absolutely necessary. I think that I have long enough given 
up my own jdans to assist yours, and that the time has come 
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to ri'xiiiiU' tlu* forme r. ... I hold to my plan to attack Ikni 
on 'I’in s.lny. I am not to ho dissuaded from it on any account.' 
Tlu- attai'k was aocordiimlv made* on Novoinhi-r 21>. and with 
llir result uiiieh he cleserilKnl^ uu the followiufj cloy* in a spirited 
etter to Lord Dalliousie. 

Novem^'or 30, I 800 . 


My dear Lord. - I write a line to say that we. yesterday, crossed 
llie low rau<’e and entered the valley in which the I3ori Afridis 
are. destroyed their villuftes, and cuine out the same day. Wo 
were oat in this aflfair sixteen hours; so it was a very hard day’s 
work for the trooi)s. W'e had a splendid little force : (iaides, -tfitt ; 

( Ihoorkas, too ; Kuropeans, t(K) ; Native Infantry, 20. The Afridis 
]oii},'ht desperately, and the mode in which the Guides and the 
(ihoorkas crowned the heights which conunanded the villages was 
the admiration of every officer presoit. These are, indeed, the 
riglit sort of fellows. Gur loss is eight men killed and twenty-four 
wounded. The men got no water and suffered a good deal. 

I tliink this expedition is calculated to do much good. The liori 
valley has not been cJitercd hy an enemy for many hundred years, 
1 believe, and the incsiuje which will attend the afl’air will bej)ro- 
porlioned to the success of the operation. The Afridis of the lower 
hills at the mouth of the pass behaved extremely well. They sat 
on the heights around, but did not fire a shot. 


The Afridis of tlie lower hills were those, it should he ex- 
plained, with whotn he had just come to terms, and who might 
liave been expected, after the manner of their kind, to rise 
against him all the more readily. 

‘ Hut,’ says the Chief Commissioner, ‘ 1 sat during the en- 
gageinefit for two hours yesterday in the villages of Toorana, 
with the sides of the hill covered with these armed men, and 
1 saw our troops come through the gorge and not a shot was 
lired at them. They brought our men water to drink and, in 
fa(d. behaved remarkably well towai'ds us.’ The arts of the 
Chief Commi.ssioner were, on this occasion, os successful as his 
arms. And I have dwelt on the operations, small as they were, 
all the mon* because of the characteristic enjoyment and ardour 
with which eye-witnesses have told me that ho planned and took 
part in them, and hecause I have myself heai-d him, when he 
was i-nfeehled with age and disease, speak, with boyish glee and 
u visible sparkle in his almost sightless grey eyes, of the occasion 
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will'll, as Cliiof Commissioner, lie hail mana^eil so far to thwart 
his peaceful destiny as, for one <lay at least, to Ije • inuh r 
lire ! ’ I may add that the ilestruction of so strong a place 
liatl the host etfect, and there was no subseijiient Iroulde 


from the Bori quarter. 

An attempt to assassinate Lieutenant Clodby of tlu' (iuides 
at Murdan followed with startlin<» rapiility upon the assassina- 
tion of Mackeson. But the panic which followed Mackeson's 
death had fortunately been allayed before this new deed of 
violence. And, still more fortunately, the Chief Commissioner 
happened to he at Poshawur when it took place, and no new 
panic was possible in his presence. 


Pe^bftWQP: lJe<*oTnbor 2, 8 

My dear liOrd, — I camo in here this day. I am sorry to say 
that about two I'.M. a horseman came in from lloti Murdan, wliere 
Jneulonunt Godhy was with the (hiide Cavalry, and told us lhat 
that olllcer had been stabbed in the back this morinni,' by a man 
wliowas ditto pieces, on the instant, by the Guides. The man who 
c.amG in was a jemadar, a very intelligent fellow. He say.s tliat 
poor Godby was standing in tlic middle of camp, superintending the 
loading of some camels, when a snake came out from beneath sonu; 
stones, on which he ran and put his foot upon its head. While 
bending down doing this, a little, old-looking man, whom nobody 
had noticed, nished fonvard and stabbed him in tlie back. 
Nobody seemed to know who he was or whence he eunie. I will 
write again directly I hear further particulars. 

Happily Godhy was a yoiiug man, and of a .spare habit of 
body. This gave him a better chance of life, and in ten days 
he was pronounced to he out of danger. 

After an inspection of the frontier forts to the north of 
Pesliawur, the Chief CominisHioner returned by December 9 to 
Lahore, that he might spend a few days with his family before 
the second great break in it occurred. Three of bis children, 
--his two eldest sons, John and Henry, and his third daughter, 
Alice Margaret — he was obliged to send to England. But us 
in the case of his two eldest daughters, some kind friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Saunders', of Uniritsiir — volunteered to 
escort them, and a few days after their departure, John 
Lawrence and his wife, with the one child, a baby, who was 
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now left to them, were •'lad to exchange th<-ii‘ desolate lioine 
at Lahore, wliich. he ‘ found insupjiortalde.' for the excite- 
ment of camp life and the tour to M<K)ltan and the Derajat. 

An extract from a letter to Kdwardes, written just as lie left 
Lahore, gives some particulars of his power of gi-tting through 
work wliich have a biographical interest. 

Our nlticers should be young men, rough-and-ready fellows, fit 
lo put their bands to any work against time and tide. I cannot 
believe that the Treasury can take up the time of one otlicer. If I 
Were Deputy-Commissioner I would be bound to prove that it did 
not take up one-half his time. I don't speak without cause : I had 
charge of a treasury for six years, unaided, and the time it occupied 
was hardly appreciable. For instance, if 1 hiwl to see money 
counted. I took my work to the treasury, and, while my ears were 
hearing reports and eases, my eyes were looking at money being 
counted. I signed and checked bills Avhile evidence was being taken 
by my side, llalf-an-hour a day sulKced to look over the accounts, 
with perhaps a couple of days' extra work in a couple of months. 

.\t Mooltiin he examined, with a soldier’s interi'st, the 
spots nirnle famous, hy the murders of Agnew and Amli'rson, 
hy the daring deeds of Edwariles, and hy the cluaiuered hut 
ultimately sucei-ssful siege. Then, passing throtigh a wild ami 
mieleari'd eountry. in whieli he found, to his surprisi* and dis- 
gust. that thefts and hurglary ami cattle-stealing were still 
very eommon, he reached Dora Ghazi Klmii. Here he left 
tlu‘ ladies of his party— his wife and Mrs. Afaepherson, the 
wife of his indefatigahle Military Soeretary — and, with his 
horsi' atid a small «-amp, dropped down the river to Mitthancote, 
the southern extremity of his province, and the point where 
the Indus receives in one stream of hardly less volume than its 
own the united waters of the live rivers of the Punjah. Tlience 
he marched hack again, along the frontier posts and forts, to 
Dora Gliazi Khan, where he received a visit from a wild 
Khatteran chieftain, Haji Khan, a man wlio came from far 
heyoml onr frontier, and had ‘ never seen a European before,' 
hut ottered to forward him letters from Kandahar — whicli 
might he of importance in view of tlie llussian war just then 
breaking out— and even volunteered to join us m an expedition 
against the formidable Murris ! 
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Lord Dnlhousio, in reply lo John Laur«nc-e's letter, 
detailing tin* circuinstanet'S of this interview, writes - 

I’erliaps you may make somethin'' of Haji Khan Kliatteran. Uy 
the way, as this man had never seen a European before, it was very 
politic of you to show yourself to him ns the first specimen of t)ie 
conquering race ! I have no doubt lie will be as desirous to retain 
a recollection of you as I am. and us I have lately taken the lil)erty 
of showing. For I have to apologise to you for getting a daguer- 
rotype taken from the portrait of you which Mr. C. Saunders 
brought down. It was exceedingly like, and I have great pleasure 
in possessuig it. You will pardon, I hope, my taking it without 
leave. 

Lord Dulhoiisie liiul proitosed to give u jagheer, in ret ogni- 
tioii of his services, to Futteh Khan Khnttnck, a russeldar of 
the Guides, who had performed strange deeds of daring on 
our hehulf, Jiiid Innl recently done us goo<l service in the 
light in the Bori valley, hut had been obliged, in eonscHjuence 
of a disagreement with Hodson, the commandant, to leave the 
regiment. Jolin Lawrence admitted the valu** of his services, 
hut objected to this mode of reejuiting them, and he gave a 
description of the main which is worth cpioting for its vigoui-. 

I frankly confess I am afraid to try Futteh Khan in such a posi- 
tion. or indeed as a jaglieerdar at all. I have seen ai good deal of 
the man, and have heard uiucli more. The value of Ins ser\ices 
I admit; his pecialiar anartial qualities I aidinire ; but I look upon 
• him as a perfect devil when his blood is up, and this is very often. 
At such a moment he would murder his nearest and dearest relative 
or friend. He has many and hitter feuds throughout Khuttuck, and 
is grasping and domineering beyond all bounds. Such a man, in 
possession of a jagheer, would screw the cultivators, oust the proprie- 
tors of the soil, and invade the boundaries of his neighbours. Let 
him alone, and he would become a pest ; attempt to curb him. and 
he resents the interference as a deadly wrong. 

I confess, when I have seen his eye Hashing and his whole frame 
quivering witli emotion, us he narrated his real or fancied injuries, 
I could not but think what a dangerous enemy lie could prove, if 
vested with any power. Lurosden was Futteh Khan's groat friend 
and supporter, but even he found it difficult to manage him. t uttch 
did much to injure Lumsden’s reputation by his acts 

I will mention an anecdote I once heard of 1 ' uttch Khan from 
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J^iimsdcii liiinsolf. rutU-h Klian and his two hiotlicrs often quar- 
relled. tliou^li they made common cause against others. Ihiring 
one of tliese disputes, the throe brothers never met. even at tlieir 
meals, except with their weapons hare, ready for use. Tlie two 
younger were on one side and Futteh on the other. This went on 
for some tliree months, wlicn. one day, the youngest l)rother was 
culled siuhUuily away. Fulleli took the opportunity to dart on the 
otlier, seize him by tlie linir, and force his head into the hot aslios, 
wliere he held it until his victim called out ‘ tohah ' (repentance), 
and gave in. . . . Futteh Khan was for many years a regular free- 
booter, and wouhl not hesitate to return to the same life. 

It is a very delicate and dillicult thing to manage a tract bv 
means of a native chief. One can make it over to his tender mer- 
cies. hut this is not managing it. Under us, a chief can really do 
more harm llian if he is independent or under a native lailer, for then 
lie must, to a coiujiderable extent, conciliate the people. Under us 
tliere is no such necessity. It isdifliculttosny whether a weak or em r- 
getic chief is most mischievous. If strong, ho plunders for himself, 
makes liimself hateful, and brings on us reproach. If weak, his 
lollowers plunder, and he is despised, and the comitry falls into 
ilisorder. It is most diflicult. also, to get at the real state of allnirs ; 
all in power are interested in concealing the truUi ; tlio.so who are 
injured exaggerate their wrongs ; and those who might give useful 
information are indifferont, averse to the trouble and even the danger, 
of such interference. 


It need Imrdly he added that after sueli a letter no more 
was heard of a jiigheer for Fntteh Khan. His merits, sueh 
as lliey were, were acknowledged in another and less ohjec- 
tionahle fashion. 


During the whole of this period John Lawrence was nuicli 
oemipied hy trouhles connected with the famous Hodson, who 
was in command of tin- Guides, and one or two of his letters, 
.selected from many scores which hear ui)on the subject, will 
he read with interest. The corre.spondence, as a whole, shows 
convincingly with what forliearance John Lawrence treated 
Ilodson, how he uppveciated his soldier-like (pialities, and hia 
varied talents, how he bore with his shortcomings, and how 
unwilling he was, so long as he could possibly do otherwise, 
to believe the worst of him. It was very slowly and re- 
hietantly that he came to that belief: all the more slowly, I 
am persuaded, from his chivalrous desire to stand hy a mtui 
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whom, in bis earlier and better days, liis hrotlur Henry had 
taken under Ihs patronaKO. John Lawrence did not know 
tlu-n what many of his friends knew well enough — for Sir 
Henry had told them so himself — that his brother had entirely 
ceased to believe in Hudson's integrity from the time- when he 
had accompanied him in liis tour to Kashmere and had fouiul 
himself in command of the money-chest there. That Hudson 
had many tine and engaging qualities, to begin with, is certain, 
and that his moral decline was gradual is also certain. 

Nemo repente fuit tniq)issimus. 

It is certain, once more, that when he iirst entered the 
Punjab as a friend of Henry Lawrence, every friend of Henry 
Lawrence — ami there was no one in the Punjab who was not 
his friend — was prepared to welcome, to help, and to like him. 
It is preposterous, therefore, to suppose, as Ilodson’s fraternal 
biographer appears to do, that there was a general conspiracy 
against him — a conspiracy of some of the best ajid ablest 
men who have been in India, men who were intimate friends 
of Henry La\M'encc and had the minutest knowledge of all 
the facts of the case, the officers of Hodson’s own regimcjit, 
and the Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners of his own 
and adjoining districts! 

Hodson had been appointed to the command of the Guides 
by Lord Dulhousic, and, with John Lawrence’s approval, hail 
received at the same time the civil charge of the Eusofzye 
district. It was the post of all others which he had coveted, 
and which seemed to give the best opening to his splendi<l 
qualities ns a soldier. It is certain, therefore, that in September 
1852, when he received the command, neither Lord Dalhoiisio 
nor Jolin Lawrence can have had any prejudice against him. 
He had hardly entered on his duties when complaints began 
to pour in, from both soldiers and civilians, of arbitrary and 
oi>pre88ive treatment ; and as early ns March 22, 1858, I lind 
John Lawrence writing thus to Courtenay : — 

Hodson is, I believe, very impopular, both in the Guides and 
with military men generally. I don’t know exactly why this is. It 
cannot bo that he has got promotion too early, for, though a young 
soldier, ho is almost a middle-aged man. He is an officer of first- 
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rntu ability, and lias rpceived an excellent education. He is ''allanl, 
zealous, and inlelli''ent, and yet few men like him. It is the case 
"of the famous Dr. rdl. whom the young lady did not like, but could 
not tell why she did not do so. 

•Tohn Lawrence would not have u(t«*d like himself if he 
had heartl of these complaints without trying to remove their 
cause, and tlu- h-tter of which I ipiote a few sentences is again 
anything hut unfrieiully in its tom-. 

.August 7. IftSS. 

As regards the general feeling of the regiment to yourself, you 
must not he hurt at what I .say. for 1 do it simply and solely for 
ymir own goo<l. You may deptmd on it that neither the Kuropenn 
nor the native olHccrs are as raz\ (contented I a.s they might he. 

1 have heard it from half-a-dozen different quarters. At Lahore 
1 have heard it talked of hy several parties. I have heard it direct 
from I’eshawnr and direct from Calcutta. There mav have been 
faults on their part, and the discipline may not have been altogether 
what it ought to have been. Hut sudden changes are best avoided. 
The eorps got a great name under Lumsden, who was beloved, I 
may say, for even his very defects, to say nothing of his virtues. If 
right men go wrong, people will blame you. 1 don’t think that 
I'atlians can hear a very strict system of drill and setting up at any 
liim-. Dor all these reasons, therefore. 1 would introduce my re- 
forms very slowly and carefully, currying them out in a way ns little 
vexatious as possible. 

What 1 write is for your private ear alone. I wish you to take 
counsel of me. not to repeat what I write, wliieh will only mak 
matters worse. 1 heard that you addressed Futteh Khan as Futteli 
Khan iVn.'.W (turned out) ; this was sufficient to set .such a chap all 
of a hla/e. 


'I'hc next extract indicates 
gi’catcr. 


tlmt the tension was becoming 


C’jimp, Moohnn : February 1864. 

My dear Hodsou.— Why don’t you send a reply to official requi- 
sitions ? What is to hocome of you if you will not answer letters? 
It will not be practicable to carry on work. I hoar that you say you 
work night and day. hut at what I can't think ! A clover fellow 
like you ought to have little difficulty in getting through bilsiness 
with proper despatch. 

I want a reply to the reference about native officers being 
appointed and dismissed by the commandant of the Guides. I can- 
not reply to a reference from Govenmient until 1 get it. 
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Tliero is another matter about which Melvill wrote. 1 alhulo 

to my brother's Kashmere accounts. If you cannot give the in- 

foriUHtion asked for, wliv not sav so? If vou can. let me have 

• - • 

it. Every month's delay makes the adjustment of them more 
dirticult. . . . 

What are you doin'; with Kader Khan's son in limbo ? \\ hat 

has he to do with the acts of his father? Why is tiot Kader Khan 
brou^'ht to trial before the Commissioner ? 


The next extract indicates greater tension still. 

l><ra Ismael Khan ; ^lareh '.I. 1S51. 

^ly dear Hodson, — Head the enclosed memo., and tell me when 
you intend giving the information. It is now nearly six months 
since yoti were asked to report on the appointment and dismissal of 
officers in your corps. Now it is not reasonalile to suppose that 
matters can work well if you thus delay to furnish information 
ro'juircd of you. Besides the official reminders, I have written once 
privately, hut with no result. I want you to clearly understand 
that, if we are to work together, which I sincerely hope wo shall do, 
you must make up your mind to obey punctually all rcquisitiojis. 
It will not answer to say that you are .overwhelmed with arrears 
ami the like. I sec you have time to answer letters when you like. 
So pray iiiaku up your mind to reply to all in due course. This is 
the last lime that I shall write thus on this subject. 


The next extract has a special interest, as I take it from 
j)ne of the few letters which passed between the Lawrence 
brothers during this period. 

Mnrri : May G, 

My dear TIenry, — I have just got yours of the 21th. ... I am 
ill great tribulation about Hodson of tlie Guidos. I don't know 
what to make of him. Ilis courage and ability are unquestioned. 
I could excuse his not getting on with his subalterns, for a man 
like Lumsden would spoil most men under him, at least for any 
other commander. Lumsden also seems to have left the uc* 
counts in great disorder, and Hodson has not gone about getting 
them right. Ho is now getting rid, or 1ms got rid. of the greater 
part of his Pathans and Afridis. Perhaps oven this is better than 
keeping men who dislike liiin. But now I hear that all the European 
people dislike him, and that mischief may get up there. He had a 
scuffle with a niootxihi of tlio Guides the other day, which ended in 
the mail striking him in the face ! 


i’„ /.//-•/; or i.onn iawresci:. 

I toll you all this, not that it can do any Rood, l)iit that you may 
not think that I have .yiltrd him. I was averse to his KottinR tlic 
(hiidos from a kind of indefinahlo idea that he was not tlie man for 
Ihoin : but. since he has "ot them. I have endeavoured to Rot on as 
well as- reould with him. To me. personally, he has always been 
amiable and most courteous, but I would give a good deal to sec 
liim elsewhere, for I fear a row. 

But soon other and more painful questions came to the 
front eotmecteil with the account-hooks of his regiment. It 
is impossilde to go fully into the case here, hut a long string 
of letters shows that John Lawrence, if ho sometimes conhl 
not help fearing tlu- worst, was always anxious to hope for 
the best respecting them. I quote one extract. It is a stilli- 
cient answer to the imputations attempted to he thrown upon 
.lohn Lawrence throughout the hook called ‘Twelve Year.sof a 
Solilier's Life.’ 

.luiic 27, 18,5.'). 

The delay in disposing of your case has not boon caused by me, 
nor have I. in the slightest degi-eo, said or done aught to injure your 
cliamctor. I have wished that your case should be disposed of by 
the j'ourt composed of your brother officers. Hut I may truly add 
that I have often expressed an opinion that nothing injurious to 
your ehai-acter as a geiitlemun would ho proved. I have believed, 
nud still believe, that irregularities, procrastination, and general 
mismunagemoiit wore the main faults of which you wore guilty. 
An officer may bo culpable without being criminal. Ho may have 
done nothing dishonourable, and yet bo deemed unfit to command 
ji corps like the (luides. ... I have WTitten this letter in reply 
to your note, because my silence might have been misconstrued. 
It is with regi-et that I have .said anything to give you pain, and, for 
the future, I would rather not discuss the merits of your case. If 
you think that further inquiry would benefit your cause, you sliould, 
I think, ask for it from the Commandcr-in-Clucf. 

Tlio Court of Inquiry, nftev protracted examination, 
arrived at conclusions which were very unfavourable to 
Hodson’s character, and the papers wore duly forwarded to 
Lord Dalhousie for his decision. But, before he had time 
to go througli them, Hodson hecamc involved in another 
trouble which brought matters to a crisis. It was not, there- 
fore, as has been commonly supposed, upon the charge of 
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malversalioii that Ilodson lost tlu' conunaiul of the Giiidi's, 
It was for his crucd and arbitrary treatim-nt of a ritli nativ«' 
cbic'f namt'd Kader Khan, who is alluded to in one of lite 
aljove letters. Lord Dalhousie, to whom the ease was reported, 
deprived him of his military command and of his eivil cliarj^e. 
‘Lieutenant Hodson's ease,’ he says (Sc'pteraber 2(5, IHoo), 
‘ has been lately before me. It is as bad ns possible, and 
I liave been compelled to remand him tc) his rej'iiuent witli 
much regret, for he is a gallant soldier and an able man.’ 
Tlu- Court of Directors at home, taking an even more serious 
view of his conduct, gave an order that, under no circumstances, 
should he receive any other command. lie thus disappesind 
from the Punjab, but he was to come to the front again, in 
the crisis of the JIutiny — a time which ^Yns lik(dy to bring out, 
as we sliall see hereafter that it did, some of his very tinest 
and of his very woi-.st <pialities. 

At Dera Ohazi KJian, finding that tliere were complaints 
aboxit the land-tax, the stimmary assessment of which had been 
lately fixed by the very popular Deputy-Commissioner, Van 
Cortlandt. the Chief Commission<*r went carefully into tin- 
matter himself, reduced the assessment still furtlur by thirty- 
thousand I'upees, asid so brought cont<'ntment in his train. 
‘ Th<‘ peojjlo her<',’ he remarks, ‘are on the whole very well 
disposed, quite a difterent lot froni those about Peshawur.’ A 
just observation, and one which, as wc shall see liereafter, goes 
to the root of the quarrel between the Seinde and Punjab 
frontier schools. For the people of the Soiithern Derajat, and 
still more those bordering on the Seinde desert, are of liidncln 
origin, are of a mild character, and can he managed solely 
or chiefly by moral metliods. The tribes of the Northern 
Dernjat are of Pathan origin, restless, fierce, and imtameahle, 
and recognise only the right of the strong arm to restrain 
them. Thu Chief Commissioner’s general impression of our 
Trans-Indus possessions was not very favourable. He writes 
to Colonel Sleeman : — 

I have been making a tour of this frontier. The country is 
desolate and the people poor and wild, but generally doeilo and 
well-behaved. Financially the lands on the right bunk of the 
Indus are not worth having ; but wo require both sides of the river 
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t(i ktcp tlie Punjiili fpiiet, :ni«\ hold our own iiKainsl external 
in'Lrivssion. The people below Kohat are much less fanatical and 
hostih- than tliose of the reshawur valley. . . . The whole of the 
Derajat is a wreteluil country, until you pass the Paizoo raiific.' 
S«uith of that line the soil is a stronfj clay, as hard and as h vel as 
a deal hoard, and without a si”n of vegetation. Without water the 
land is not eultivahle. Murwut looks pretty well. We like the 
look of Ihnnioo : it is a gartlen of I'.den adjoining a wilderness. 


The Deputy-Commissioner of this warden of Kdi'ii and of 
the adjoining wilderness, it is hardly necessary to say. was 
the redonhtahle ‘ Waialeii of tin- Marehes ' with whom his chii-f 
had lieeii obliged to keep Up so brisk a eorrespondence during 
I In- [ireeetling year. Kviilenees of the g«Kul watrk winch John 
Ni<-holson hail dom-, in peace as in war. might he soi-n on ev<-ry 
side, iiml the faithful eom])anion of the Chief ('ommissioner 
through the long itnd rough four months’ march, which was now 
m-aring its end, still recalls the pK-asnre which his society 
gave to lier and to her Imshand, and the ti-nder eare which 
tin- clhvalrovis jirotector of her tw») elder daughters on tlieir 
voyage to I'higland, now lavisln’d, in all the difiienlties of the 
march, on the still yotmger ehild who accompanied her. 

.\t Kohat. whose turhulent inhahitants, since the military 
operations of tin- pree<‘ding antumn, luid In-en jn ac(-ful enough, 
the news reached John Lawrence that Kdmondstone, the 
Kinancial Commissioner, who Imd inovcd, as he said, ‘ a tower 
of stii-ngth ' to him in the Pnnjah, had hee!i appointi-d Foreign 
Secretary to I/or<l Dalhnnsit-. There succeeded to his place 
John Lawrence's dear friemi. prohnhly tin- dearest friend he 
ever had. Donald Maeleod. The h-tter he wrote to him on Ins 
apiHiintment is not a little characteristic of tlu- two men and 
of the ri'lalions that existi-d lu-tween them. 


Rjiwul Pindi; April lA. 18->I. 

My dear Mnclood, — 1 was glad to get your letter of the 11th, 
and to find you wore coming over to Lahore to lake charge. I am 
sure you will make a famous Fimuieial Commissioner. If you only 
lirinly resolve to postpone nothing that can be disposal of at the 
lime, daily getting tluxiugh what comc.s before you, there will bo 
nothing further to desire. You do not, I think, give yourself fair 

’ S. b«mmlary of Bunnoo, in recent majv* enlM Shoik Boodeen llilU. 
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play. You are like a racer who, instead of startiiiK otY directly the 
signal is given, waits until the others have got well ahead Ixfore 
he commences his running; or, perhaps, what is nearer the mark, 
you only consent to make play when you have packed a good maiuid 
of tmps on your back. Now pray excuse these ungracious remarks. 
There is no man who regards and respects you more than I do, or 
who could be better pleased to have you as a colleague. I .see hut 
one speck on your otVicial escutcheon, and, like an ofticious friend, 
desire to rub it out. 

The ‘ Cunctator,’ as John Lawrence used aptly enough to 
call him, however willing he might he, was unable, at his 
time of life, to change his tactics. But, if it could not he said 
of him, as of his prototyj^e at Romo, that he ‘ saved the State 
Ijy his diday,’ he certainly eontribute»l to that end hy the 
ifquanimity, the confidence, and the hai>piness which his mere 
presence — the presence of one whom John Lawixmce always 
regarded as one of the highest types of human goodness — gave 
to the man who, in the stiaiggle that was coming on, was to 
«lo most to save; it. 

I^rom Rawiil Pindi, where the .stei)s taken hy Edward 
'J’hornton, the Commissioner, for placing his civil station, 
his jails, his cutcherries, and the cantonments, all in close 
proximity to each other, enrne<l J(*hn Lawrence's warm 
approval, ho went with his wife and daugliter, who were both 
of them ill from the fatigm- and exposure of this Lerajjit 
march, to the new hill station of Muni. It was his first visit 
to the place, but it was hy no means to he his last ; for the 
orders of liis doctors, and the urgent n-presentations of Lord 
Dalhousie lus to wliat was due, if not to himself, at least to 
the public good, constrained him henceforward to spend a 
considerable part of each liot season there. His reluctance 
to comply with the requests of friends and doctors, and eveJi 
of the Governor-General, will appear natural enough when we 
recollect the stern restraint he liad always hitherto placed on 
his own inclinations, ns well as on those of his subordinates, 
to avail tliemselycs, during the fury of the suminer of those 
‘ delectable mountains ’ which looked down so invitingly from 
the North. It was an uphill and a thankless struggle, which 
he could not afford to abandon now, merely because times had 
VOL. I. F r 
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('liiinj^rd with him, and hocansi' it would .‘^c‘cm douhly iin- 
^iui'iiis ti) rt fiisr to oIIhts what ho a(oipto<l for himself. 
His .siihordinatis oft<n ihnn^ht liim umeasonaldy stern in 
(liis matter, hut the strn”‘j>'‘ "as generally earrhd on with 
” 00(1 temper on hoth sides, and no one ever <picstioni‘d his 
pnhlie spirit c>r the sincerity of his convieti<nis. Indeed, it was 
still his own im-Lination to slip away from the hills to the 
jdains even in the heiftht of summer, thou};!! when he did so 
it was always to the injury of his health, and sometimes, as 
we shall see, to the danger of his Ufo. I must t^ive a specimen 
or two of his letters on tliis subject. Here is a letter to Monl- 
yoiuerv which refers to a refusal he had felt it lus duty to give 
to one of his C’ominissioners who was a friend of both. 

I am sorry tliat is riled at tlie tone of my refusal. It would 

seem to me that it was the refusal itself which really annoyed him. 
Ihil. Ih‘ it the one or the other, T could not help it. What 1 did was 
done on pul)lic grounds. In .sucli <juestions I have no friends or 
iiH-inies ; at least 1 try not to have them. .\a regards the C'liumba 
alVair, if I was capable of acting against my own convictions it 
would have been for yourself. 1 voted against Clnuuba being 
nniH'Xod to I^ahore when you were ('ommissioi\i'r. and I am con- 
vinced that ! acted rightly. While I admit the benefit which 
olVicers derive from going to the hills. I cannot fail to fico how 
injurious it is to the public service. As a rule. Commissioners who 
have hill retreats would be there the whole season. They begin by 
putting in their noses like the fox. and end hy slipping in afterwards 
their bodies and even their tails. Donald is the only man who 
seems to mo to have acted rightly in this respect. 

Another lett(‘r to a friend to whom he was much attaclied, 
but who was disposed to offend in like manner, is of a later 
daU‘, hut may be inserted here. 

Camp, Oiikhur; November 22, ISS/i. 

My dear names, — I am sorry I slial! not see you before you go 
home, as there is uo knowing if wo may ever meet again. I think, 
on the whole, you have made a good Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej, 
but not equal to Edmonstone. He is a greater workman than you 
will ever be. You rely too much on your facility in despatching 
work, and do not give yourself fair play. Your forte is the revenue 
lino, not the judicial. You are too impulsive for the latter. Still 
Colvin might got a worse judge. If you come back to mo I shall be 
glad ; if you get promotion elsewhere I shall be content. 
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13at, if five months arc not sunicient for you in tlu* hills, how 
will you manage wl ion 3 'ou liave to remain at Agru for elev< n ? ! am 
sorry to find you arc vexed at mv conduct about tlic lulls, but von 
will. I liopc, "ive me credit for actinj' on public "rounds. I <li) not 
think you can do j our duty as it should he done and stay up loii"('r. 
I do not think that anyone ought to have more than that period in 
tlic hills. I could not see jou spending .seven months tliero, and 
make the Commissioners of the -1110111111 and C'is-Sutlej divisions come 
down .sooner. I never go up myself before the first of May, and. with 
the exception of this year, have alwaj's hastened down early in 
October. Indeed, last year I nearly killed myself by coming down 
for two months in the middle of the hot season. Now. I can do my 
work in the hills much more conveniently than a Commissioner, and, 
in coming down as I do, it is much more for oxaniplo’.s sake than 
for work. Yon and many others think that 1 am a hard taskmaster, 
i’erliaps I am ; Imt my position requires it. The dolce far itiente will 
not answer here. I think that the Commissioners of the Cis-Sutlej 
and Lahore divisions have more work than they can thoroughly 
perform. I have told Cloveniiuent so twice. lUit the (’lovcrnment 
will not admit it. and therefore 1 must try and get the work done 
somehow or other. I assure you my position is no bed of roses. 
If I had the means I would go homo to-inorrow. 

‘All! Barnes,’ he would remark in conversation to this 
same correspondent, with that humorous mixture of pniiso 
and blame which came so well from him — ‘ Ah ! Barnes, 
yon arc a very clever fellow ; yon can get through in half an 
hour what it would take most of ns an hour to do equally well ; 
and if only yon would not insist on getting through it in a 
quarter of an hour iiisti^ad of half an hour, you would do 
excellently I ’ It would have been ililVicult to hit off the 
strength and the weakness of his friend more neatly. 

The Chief Commissioner’s own work went on unremittingly 
at Murri, in tlu* house of three small rooms whieh suflicod for 
his simple wants and those of his wife. ‘ I have been very 
busy,’ he writes on June 5J : ‘ my pen scarcely ever out of my 
hand. Certainly, writing long reports is very wearisome and 
my eyes are not what they used to be. I fear, if I live to be 
fifty, I shall ho blind.’ A few days previously, on May 27, a 
fourth son — Charles Napier — had been born, and, ns soon ns 
the mother was sufficiently recovered for him to leave her, the 
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fiitlK-r slipped awsiy to Laliore. But it was a lilicrty for wliieli 
hr soon had to pay the penalty, for he was attaeki-d hy a severe 
fever whieh ptit his life in danger. His medical attendants 
were, at Krsl, afraid to resort to their usual remedy of bleeding, 
and it was only at his own urg<’nt request that they consented 
to open a vein in his arm. This relieved his hea«l. hut the 
positive orders of his doctors and his extreme weakness warned 
him to make his way hack to ^lurri as soon as possible. The 
conceiai of Lord Halhousie when he heard of his Lieutenant’s 
narrow escape was extreme, and his warning against similar 
escapades for the future will illustrate what I have said about 
tlje hills — 

Soptcmticr *■ 

Murri. I liope, will restore you fully and at once. Next year you 
must on no account come down into the plains after the hot weather 
begins. Wlmlever you do. or leave undone, pray keep your health. 

.Vnd. again. twj» days later— 


I now regret very Kiuceroly tliat I did not urge you strongly 
against (putting Mun'i to return to Lahore during the heat. But 
your health has. of late, been so good that the thought of risk to it 
during this temporary visit to the plains did not present itself to 
me at the time. I can now only repent the injunctions which I laid 
upon you in my last letter, that next summer you nro to take advan- 
tage of the hill stations, so numerous in every part of your juris- 
dietion, and are not again to risk your health, oti which so much of 
the pvddie intcre.st depends. For the present I would urge you to take 
complete rest, if you can--ot any rate, ns far as you can — until your 
health and strength arc again revived. Never mind the Punjab 
Ileport, or any other Iteport, but coddle yourself, turn idler, and got 
your.self up again. 

It was during tliis visit to Lahore that John Lawrence 
was aide to effeet a change which he had long desired, which 
relieved liini of a cruel aniotmt of work and worry, and gave 
him a coadjutor whose ready pen had already done him good 
service, and wlio was, in the capacity of his Secretary, for 
many years to come, to ho on tlie nmst intimate terms with 
him. How this came about roquu'es explanation. On the first 
establislimcnt of the Board, Lord Dalhousie, in a moment of 
apparent aberration, had appointed Philip Melvill to be its 
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uncler-Sfcrotary. He- was a man of alnlity ami . .liu ati.m. ami 
alwavsi pleasant to deal witli. hut, as tin- result sljowe.l. Ik- 
proved to he quite untittial l»y his trainin*' and aptitudes for 
this particular post. Christian, the Secretary who had lieen 
.selected hy the lioard. had, after a very short term of s< rviee. 
Kone hack to the North-West: and. then in a second, ami less 
e.vcusahle moment of ahorration. Lord Dalliousie had K>veji 
Melvill liis place. Thus the post, of all others in the 1‘unjah, 
whicli ought to have been left entirely in the hands of the 
Hoard, was the very one— and almost the only one -in tlu- 
filling up of which they had not been allowed to have any voice. 

In .rune 18.‘51, as I liave alrea<ly related, Jolm Lawrence 
ha<l paid a visit to Lord Dalliousie at Simla, ha<l tlu're im-t 
Jtichard Temple-, then a very young civilian, and, stojiping 
at .Tullundur, on his way hack, Innl <-xumined the work done 
by him as setth-ment olticer of tlu- district. ‘ Here is the verv 
man.’ he said, in conversation with his friends. ‘ tlial we want 
as Secretaiy. He can understnml what I say, and put it 
into first-rate form. Hut what can we do :> >felvill has been 
put upon us for ever by Lord Dalliousie.* .\nd. writing 
shortly afterwards to the Governor-Gi-neral himself, he thus 
expresses his opinion of the work which he hail examined: 

‘ Young Temple has just linishe.l the settlement at .lullundur ; 
and, during the fifteen months he has been theri-, has not 
only worked in tirst-rate style, but has ilone an amount <d' 
work which scarcely any other three men in the eountrv could 
have done. He is ))rt--eminently the most rising otlicer in 
the Punjab.’ 

Unfortunately this ‘ most rising ofticer in the Punjab ’ had 
been soon afterwards recalled to the North-West by 'rhomason ; 
but, on the urgent representation of John Lawrence, which 1 
Jiave already quoted,' that a new country must require Temple’s 
eiuu’gy more than an old one, Thomason consented to sur- 
render him, and Temple was forthwith appointe<l to the revenue 
settlem(*nt of the Reclma Doab. Passing through Lahore, in 
January 18.'53, on his way to his new )>ost, he saw there, for 
the first time, ‘the great triumvirate,’ and often ‘danced 
before Herod,’ as In’s future chief used to describe Ins frequent 
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visits to him. Ho woikeil in the IWhnrt Doab as hard as he had 
worked in the Julhimlnr, and wlien Lord Dalhousio suggested 
that a Iteport slumld he drawn up. showing what had been 
done in the I’unjah since annexjition. the thoughts of the 
nienilieis instinctively turned towards Inin. Tlie duty pro- 
perly l)elong<-d to Melvill. who tried liis hand at it. But the 
results of his elVorts were so inade»piale. tliat by general con- 
sent— that of Lord Dalhousie as well as of the Board, a dca.'f • r 
iiuirhiii.i was called in, in the shape of the young settlement 
ollicer. The summons reachetl Temple late in the evening; 
and that same night he rode down from Shekarghur to 
Lahore, a tlistance of seventy or eighty miles, fording many 
swollen streams in his way. The ride was characteristic of the 
man. and was, in itself, likely to recommend him still more 
strongly to his future chief. 

The task before Temple was delicate and difficult. Portions 
of tin* U(‘port had been already written by Henry, portions 
also by .Tohn. 'I'he susceptibilities of Lord Dalhousie, as wi-11 
as of each of the three members of the Board, had to he con- 
sulted, and this, as all alike were anxious to impress upon him, 
without tin- slightest sacrifice of truth. However, the task was 


accomplished, and in a manner which made its publication to 
lie almost an epoch in the literary liistory of India. At all events, 
it was an »-poch in the way in which that history could be 
regarded by outsiders. It is not too much to say that, before 
its appearance, no document of the kind had ever been read 
«‘xtensively, either in India or in England. Such reports ns 
had been ])uhlished wer»‘ unreadable and almost unintelligible, 
thickly interlardeil with Hisidustani and Persian words, and 
till' whole jmt together in the most forbidding shape. Temple 
thus proved to he the l ates saccr, without w’hom much that 
the Lawrences had done might have remained unrecorded and 


unknown beyond the pigeon-holes of a Government office, or 
the limits of the province which was immediately affected. 

Temple had done the Secretary’s work, but he was not yet 
to be Secretary ; luid even when the Board was abolished and 
was succeeded by a Chief Commissioner, the Governor-General 
still refused to sanction any change. In vain did John 
Lawrence write to Courtenay and to Lord Dalhousie, represent- 
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iiig tho vast amount of uniu-cossavy work ami worry wliic h was 
thus thrown upon him, and hedging that a I’csiih ncv. or any 
othor post which was suitahh- to his ahilitics, might he gi\« n 
to Mflvill. In tho period of the Board ho had had to do 
much of the Secretary’s work as well as his own. And now, 
to make matters worse, the offer which was made to Tt injdr 
hy Colvin of a high post at Agra, made it likely that tiu- 
man on whom he had sot his heart as his futun* Secretary, 
would, after all, he permanently withdrawn from the Ihmjah. 
Ho treated the matter howevi-r with characteristic magnani- 
mity. ‘ Temple,’ he wrote to Courtenay, ‘ is the man whom 
I have long wished for as Secretary in Melvill’s room, if only 
I could have helped the latter to a snug berth. As I cannot 
do this, I hope the Governor-fleneral will let Temi)le go; for it 
is hard to prevent an able man getting on, mere ly because one 
wants him oneself.’ But the Governor-General peremptorily 
refusetl permission; and the death of Melvill, wliieh hajjpened 
soon afterwards — a man for wliom John Lawrence had always 
felt a gr»'atr(;gard, and lnuUr<-ated throughout with exemplary 
jiatience, and even tenderness — at last gave Temple the opening 
for which he was so well fitted. 

It was in July 185-1, shortly before the severe attack of 
fever which I have described, that Temple arrived to entia- 
on his work. What was said and done at the first meeting 
between the two men I am able to relate* on the best authority, 
and it is highly characteristic. ‘ John Lawrence’ said Temi)le 
to me in conversation, ‘was very ill with headache, lying 
down in a dark room, and much depiessed. Hearing me 
ejiter the outer room, he called out abruptly, “ So glad you 
arc come ; just look at those letters; ” and said no more. In 
the afternoon he was better, and able to leave his room. 
“ Very glad,” he said, “ to have got you in your proper place 
at last ! I am glad of your opinion, and, of course, very glail 
of your pen ; but remember, it will be nuj pc^licy, and 
views : not yours. Your day may come — it is mine now ; 
every dog will have its day.” ’ ‘ Ue seemed,’ remarks Sir 

Itichard Temple, ‘to be unapproachably beyond mo then, and 
so still be docs ; but, in one sense. Ins words came true, for 
1 have filled offices similar to his since.’ 
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And lure, pt ihiii)s. I uniy fitly insi-i t a k-ttrr which I h:iM- 
received from Sir Uicliard Temple, me some of his 

earliest impressions t>f his lu w chi<-f. 


1 essay, as riMpu-stcd hy ytai, to note some ainoji'' my recollec- 
lions of -lolin I,!iwrenc<-’s mode of conversing' with those who were 
within his inner circle; thoiif'h 1 cannot, in the space of a single 
letter, do anylhiii” like justice to tlie memorv of mv revered 
master. 


Il was one <hiv in the lirst half of dune 1851 iliat I was intro- 


diiceil l)y (ieorj'e Ihirnos to -lohii Lawreiiee, who was then livin” in 
a picturesipu-ly situated hou.se on the sptm of Mount -laeko. in tlie 


centre of Sinda. 


You can imaj'ine the interest ami ctiriositv with 


which 1 wi nt to this, my lirst interview, with the man whose repute 
had left so ileep an impression on the ]*nhlie mind, and at wliose 
instance I had hroken away from my comfortable 0110110171;,^' in 
llimhistan and had embarked on anew career in the then unsettled 


I’unjab. I had. in my ima^'ination, pictured liawrence as an iron- 
btokin;,' num. somewhat severe in tone and aspect, with a massive 
brow, straight features, and compressed lips, ntterin;,' few words, 
ami those only of a dry and practical import. His conversation, 
I e\|iected. woubl tend towards statecraft or political economv, and 
would proceed to tlie point and nothin^ but the point, (ireat was 
my surprise, then, on tindiiiK that he had an open coiintenanco. an 
c'xpansive forehead, a frank, genial bearing, and a vivacious manner 
of conversation. The lips, so fur from being closely set, were 
parted constantly by smiles and laughter. The convor.sation 
turned on the state of the country between Simla and the runjah. 
on the rainy season which was just setting in favourably for 
agriculture, and on the incidents of travel from the vallev of the 
Sutlej to the heights of the Himalayas, as illustrative of the cha- 
raeti'i- of the country and the ways of the people. He was full of 
animation, and seemed anxious to make me feel at ease. It was 
only when the features occasionally relaxed, after the play of 
light and fancy during conversation, (lint I could perceive the full 
strength and solidity of his head, and the lines which anxious 
thought and energetic resolve had marked on his face. Hu con- 
cluded a somewhat diversified discourso by asking me one or two 
•pieslions about my settlement work, and fixed a day on which I 
was to bring my papers for his inspection. During the several 
interviews 1 had with him afterwards regarding sottlemont work he 
•lisplayed not only the strong grasp of economic facts, and the 
quick insight into elabomto .statistics which might have been ex- 
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pected from his stirring antecedents, but also more of j)Mtienee and 
quiet consideration than a young ofticer would ordinarily expect to 
receive from so eminent a superior. 

Shortly afterwards he told me that the Oovernor-Generul (Lord 
Dalhousie) had asked him to bring me with him to dine «juietly at 
(xovcmmcnt House ; and, no other gue.sts being present, I had a full 
opportunity of observing the two great men engaged in a discussion 
which fell upon the feudal tenures of the Cis-yullej States, then 
being settled by Government. Lord Dalhousie had the staid 
yet bland demeanour ordinarily associated with the statesman. 
Lawrence, though also self-possessed, was full of animation and 
vivacity, urging with much earnestness some views which LiJid 
Dalhousie did not seem wliolly to accept. After dinner they sat 
again conversing on a sofa. Lawrence was telling some of his own 
experiences, and Lord Dalhousie was listening with amused atten- 
tion. I understood, at the time, that Lord Dalhousie used to pnti.s(> 
Lawrence's official writings as being lifelike and us instantaneously 
conveying distinct ideas to the mind of the reader. 

I know not how far the records at a biographer’s disposal indi- 
cate the play of wit. the llight of fancy, the originality of illustra- 
tion, the racincss of expression, tlie unpremeditated eloquence, 
which imparted a fragrance and llavouv to Lawrence's intimate 
conversation with those who were constantly about him. Those 
qualities wore unfailing when he was, us it were, ‘ off duty,' how- 
ever reserved or grave he miglit be when he was actually at work. 
He used largely the well-known method of illustration whereby 
the features of u country are described by metaphors <h-awn from 
humun chuructor, and, vice versa, the dispo.sition and temper of 
persons are set forth by analogies derived from the material world. 
Though lie had not cultivated, and hardly appreciated, the more 
delicate points in landscape, or the tamer beauties of nature, yet if 
placed in any scone w'hich was 

‘ stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child,’ 

lie would, at once, display something of the artist's sentiment and 
the poet's instinct. I have heard him describe the cro.ssing of the 
Indus, the valley of Peshawur, the mouth of the Khyber Pass, the 
rocks of the Kohat defile, the floods of the Sutlej, the thunder- 
storms of the Himalayas, in brief, graphic, pithy — though porhap.s 
rugged — sentences, which few men would surpass. He had a dis- 
criminating insight for all that related to animal life. Ho w’ould 
allude in striking terms to the noteworthy creatures of the East — 
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tlio olcpliaiit. tlie tij;cT. tlio (It-cr. the hufl'alo. the eagle, the liawk. 
He rogaitled the live-stock of an Indian fann — the heifers, the 
steers, the lanihs, tlie kids — with the ufi’ection of a true atnatenr. 
He had a somid knowledge of horse-breeding in India, whether in 
studs or in villages, aiul it used to be interesting to hear him criticise 
tlie colts and hilies. and discuss their builil. nourishment, training, 
temper, and docility. It were superriuous to say. after his practice 
as a settlement olheer. that lie had an amount of disceniinent re- 
sjiecting the varieties of soil, the <|uality of growing crops, the elVecl 
of weatlu r upon the liarvests. the merits and demerits of native hus- 
haiidiy. wliich has never been excelled by any Knglishman in liulia. 
Nobody could ride witli liim across the field.s in the busy season 
without deriving instruction ns to what should be oh.served. It 


was a liraiicli of his great profession to perceive at a glance the 
material coiulition of the natives of all ranks and callings. Ho was 
heiuwoleully keen to note the signs of poverty or distress in the 
humblest classes, whereon he would often dilate. It was interesting 
to walk with him through the rough lanes and alleys of a largo 
^illage. ami to hear his rmnarks regarding its strong and wi-ak 
points, it? enpahilities and resources. Insight into human churacter 
being one of his foremost faculties, and the study of the native 
disposition in its practical aspect having been one of his fii-st 
duties, his knowledge of Indian idiosyncrasies, ns uffecting the 
business of life, was comprehensive, without, perhaps, being what i.s 
commonly termed, profound. To converse with him on these topics 
was to he introduced to a separate world of opinion and feeling. 
Ih- did not indeed appear to have turned hi.s attention towards the 


jilnlosophical. ideal, and metaphysical phases of Hindu thought, 
lint of the priestly and fanatical classes among Mohammedans ho 
had a vivi<l and exact appreciation, which he would embody in 
forcible lan}»ungc, 


Though not at all satirical or cynical, he delighted to mark 
good-hnmonredly the ridiculous side of everything. His intimate 
ti lends probably knew him to be a laughter-loving man to a degree 
little imagined, perhaps, by the outer world. Ho thoroughly acdod. 
howi-ver. up to the maxim. ' thilcc c$t dcsipcrc in loco.' When on 
horseback, before the public, or in his olVico chair, he kept his 
humour (juict, but at meal-times, or after dinner, or in his 
walks, or when talking with Ins Secretary alone, he hardly touched 
upon anything without investing it with an air of pleasantry. 
As I look back through the ^'i8ta of years to the time when I 
saw him constantly— from 1851 to 1869— his bright, gleaming 
talk, and the sparkle of his peculiar wit. seem to mo like the 
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ut>„,tOfAUf y(\ufTfiu which tlic poet ascribes 10 the rippling L-xpunse 
of ocean. 

lie lia<t not up his college sluclies sullicienlly to enable 

liiin to garnish liis speeches with classical quotations, nor ilid he 
usually introduce matter derived from any English poet except 
Shakespeare; but Shakespearian expressions he would often use 
with marked emphasis. Many of his witticisms used to be drawn 
from the Persian tongue, of which he had acquired a competent 
rather than a scholarlike knowledge as a young man, while it was 
.still the language of the courts and the State departments. He 
proiiably had but scant respect for the ornate images of that llowery 
language, and, by applying them to current events and common 
alVairs, he often succeeded in causing a hulicrous eftect. Converse ly, 
he would sometimes produce a laughable travesty by free I'enderings 
from the Persian into English. When conversing with natives 
in the Hindustani vernacular, he would indulge in a vein of good- 
humoured banter, which would provoke them to actual laughter. 


despite their habitual abstinence from even smiling 


in the presence 


of their superiors. 

In respect of graver and more general topics, ho hud not much 
(»f varied or miscellaneous reading. Whatever he rend was of the 


best kind, and was well assimilated into his mind. 


He eagerly pe- 


rused Macaulay’.s chapters on Irish history. He was well acquainted 
with at least some of tho Napoleonic campaigns, and of the Penin- 
sular buttles. He had given particular attention to Hannibnl’s 
invasion of Italy, and to Alexander's march to and from India. 
His predilection was to choose some political or military trans- 
action in ancient or modem history, to examine it by the light of 
his own experience, and thus to pronounce a practical criticism. 
If time and opportunity admitted (which was, how’ever, rarely tho 
case) of a group of historical circumstances being comprehended, 
and of the map being spread out. then the listeners would he 
struck by the clcamcss of his insight into political combinations, 
and by tho eye with which he was gifted for seeing tho hearing of 
geographical or topographical points upon the events under con- 
sideration. In political economy, though ho had not much studietl 
the tlieoretical or technical branches, he evinced great aptitude for 


hanking and puhlio finance ; also, as might bo expected, for all 
that related to tho rent and tenure of land, especially tenant right. 


In works of fiction, his reading was not extensive. He would con- 
iine himself to novels of tho best style, and the most established 
reputation. I have myself soinotimcs read out to him of an <‘veniiig 
Rouie of tho finest passages in Walter Scott’s novels. As his years 
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advanced, an ovor-iucivasiiif' study of tlio liibK* caused liis lan- 
^iiit^'c, wlicii he was speakin'; of serious siilijects, to be tiiij'cd. 
unconsciously to liiinsolf perliaps. witli Scriptural pliraiseologv. 

Some may womlerwhy. witli this iiaturu) power in conversation, 
lie succeeded so little ns an orator, and was. indeed, rather averse 
to public speaking'. The cause was, pt-rhaps, in this wise. In earlv 
lib', and in the \i^'our of his days, he never had occasion to speak 
publicly in ^;n.■'Hsll ; his speakinj; was in the Oriental hmfiuaees 
amou!' file nati\es in court-liouses and public olliccs. Durins his 
later \ears, when occasions for adilrcssin;' his countryiiuui came 
upon him thick and fast, he )iad be<;uii to sutfer from liead svmp- 
loins whicli leiidereil him shy and difVident in any attempt at 
oraloiy. In tlie summer of IHol lie had a terrible lieadaelie. 
diirni” flic imroxysms of wbieli be ^asped out to me. ‘ I feel as if 
nilslin.s I Hindu mytliolooicnl oiantsi 'were ilrivin*; proiif's into 
my brain. Afterwards, from time to time, he assured me that he 
liad ail atlcetion of tin- ln-ad, wliieh .si-emed like a ‘current of air 
nishiii;' fhrouoh his hrain.' Proof, indeed, of liis ‘ uneoiuiuer- 
aide will • is to he found in the fact that when tlio service of hi.s 
country demanded from him the utmost exertion of brain-power, 
he was often depressed hy these distressiiis sensations in the verv 
iil'od,. of tlie intellect. This often lowered his spirits ; hut when 
iu' felt better, the elouds would disperse, ajid his natural hnovnncv 
and joyonsiiess wouhl re assert themselves. 

Owm- to early habit, he was iniitli more confident when 
pub hcly addressing natives in their vernacular. And he was one 
of (he very lew (Sovernors-denerul (if indeed he was not the only 
(.ov,'riu.r.(}eneral)wl,o reiieutedly spoke long orations in Hindu’- 
slam to native princes and nobles assembled in Durbars I had 
not the happiness of seeing him during the closing years of his 
hfc. Hut. whatever his public utterances mav or may not have 
la-en m Kngland. I should think that, even up to the end. his con- 
versation could not have failed to impress anyone with whom he 
WHS familiarly ncipiaintcd. 

The relief given to the overworked Chief Commissioner 
by the appointment of Temple as his Secretary was in- 
stantaneous. Witliout it, he used often to say that lie must 
soon have hroken down altogether. -Where, formerly, he 
would have heen obliged to write out a document, or an 
answer to a letter, in full, if he wished it to he adequately 
done, ho was now able,— as all hard-worked public men oimh't 
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to 1m- al>k-, — to scril>l)i«- down a liju- or two across it. jiiid frcl 
sure tliat his Secretary would catch his ineainu^'. aTul « \prrss 
it ill accurate an<l appifipriate laiij^ua^c. Temple's ea^'eniess 
for work, and aptitude for •'eltin;' throueli it, exactly suiterl 
him. They worked together in pi-rfect harmonv — hannonv 
which could not fail sometimes to rouse tlie indignation or the 
aneer of applicants for places, for which they were not judged 
to he tit. or of suhordinates who, for some reason or otlu-r, 
had incurred the displeasure of their chief, ami would not 
he satistied without a personal interview. It mieht have heen 
possible, th(*y thought, to deal with the Chief Commissioner 
alone — for sometimes even the hull in the arena, after scatter- 
ing his foes this way and that l»y his irresistihle charge, 
n-ceived a sly or a disabling thrust fiami the least worthy 
of his assailants ; hut it was im])Ossihle to get over the two 
men logetlier — the strong-listed chief who knew his mind so 
clearly, and that ‘detestable Secretary,’ who sat there-, not 
spe akinga word himself, hut catching tin- drift of all his ehie-fs 
words and thoughts, and llu-n writing them down in * Temple- 
tonian ’ Englisli. 

Almost his first elutv as Secretary to the Chief Commis- 
sioin-r, was to elraw up, in obedience to tin- orders of (Jovern- 
ment, a second Iteport of the jirogress made in the- l*unja)» 
during the last two years. It necessarily had less »)f novelty 
in it than its predecessor, hut alike in matt<-r ami in inanm-r 
it was a worthy seepiel to it : and, us a tilting conclusion to this 
chajiter, I (juote its conclmling i>aragraphs, partly as a good 
specimen of its author’s style, partly as an appreciative hut 
strictly accurate statc-nn-nt of what tin; Chief Commissioner 
and his suhordinates had already succeeded in doing in the 
new province. 


In short, while the remnants of a bygone aristocracy are pass- 
ing from thu .scene, not with precipitate niiii, but in a gradual and 
mitigated decline, on the other hand, the hardy yeoniun, the strong- 
lianded peasant, tlic tlirifty trader, the enterprising capitalist, are 
rising ux> in a robust x>rospenty, to ho the durable and reliable 
bulwarks of the X)OW'er whicli x>rotccts and befriends them. Among 
all classes there is a greater regard for vested rigid, for ancestral 
property, for established principles. There is also an improved 
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sociiil moral it V : nianv barbarous customs aro brin" 
iin<l tho position of tlic fniialo sox is la-ttor socurcd ami 
Ainon*' all ranks tliorc i« a thirst for knowledge, and an 


eradicated, 

rcsi)Lcted. 

admiration 


fi)r the achiovoments of practical science. 


Hnt. iiTcspoclivc of the 


framework of socictv, the cxtcnial face of tho conntry is rapidly 


chan'rin''. from the advance of vast piihlic works, both for comnui- 
niciition and irrittatiojj : and if the old palatial residences arc 
decaYin”. on the other hand tine cantonments are everywhere 
.spriiiL'in^' up. and tho puhlic hiiildings, both civil and military, as 
I'o^'iinls si/»' and an hitcctme, an- not surpassed at any stations in 
I piH-r India. The alteration is apparent in town no less tlian in 
country. Tlie aspi-ct of the streets is less ^ay and hrilliant than 
lii'fore ; hot tho improvements in drainage, in paving, in tin- laying 
out of bazaars, would prove to the commonest observer that an ora 
of solid comfort and sanitary cleanliness had commenced. 

'riie administrative operations undertaken in tho I’nnjah have 
in great measure heen designed hv the light of experience in older 
provinces. 'I’he frontier is, perhaps, the most didtcult in the Kmpiro 
to d(‘f«‘nd. In tlio force and vigour of its police, in the simplicity atul 
precision of its eivil justice, and in the popularity of its inunieipal 
arrangements, tho runjah may clinllcngo a comparison witli any 
province in India. In otlier respects, the ernsado against Dacoity, 
the suppression of Thuggi, tho movement against infanticide, tho 
tracking of criminals, tlio mnuagement and economy and salubrity 
of tho jails, the prorluctive results of prison labour, the elaboration of 
tlio revenue system, the field measurement, the training of village 
accoxmtants, tho registration of rights, the interior professional 
survey, the census of tho population, the preparation of statistics, 
the construction of roads, bridges, and viaducts in tho face of phy- 
sical ilifllculties. the excavation of canals, tho arrangements for 
tlio great highways, tho erection of caravanserais and supply- 
ilcpnts, tlio founding of dispensaries, tho promulgation of educa- 
tional sclieinos, the improvoincut in tho breed of cattle, the 
planting of trees, tho pursuit of ngricultiu-al science, tho geological 
iH'scarclios. and lastly tho supervision of finance, — all these things, 
existing in the Punjab, may have had their prototypes and exam- 
ples at difl'erent times and in diflerent places, some in the North- 
Western Provinces, some in Bengal, some in the other Presiden- 
eios : Imt tlio Chief Commissioner almost ventures to think that 


in few provinces can a greater range and variety bo pointed to 
within tho short space of five years than in tho Punjab. He can 
hardly hope for entire success in all that has been undertaken, but 
partial or occasional failure will never have a discoiu'aging effect. 
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Wlioie svicli failure lias occurred, il lias licen portrayed witli 
intended fidelity in the present Report. It is easier to ih si-jn than 
coinincncc, and easier to commence than to complete. No one 
can be more aware than the Chief Commissioner himself of th< 
necessity for untiring perseverance for the perfecting of the many 
works whicli have been attempted in the Punjab. 


What woinlertliat Lord Dalhousic ticknowlcdged the lU port 
in no ordinary ofticial phraseology ? On November 21, IHo l, 
he writes thus : — 


[PriiYi/c.] 

^fy dear Lawrence, — Your second lleport has been printed, and 
1 have just circulated it with a Minute in which 1 have endea- 
voured to do full justice (no easy matter) to the exertions an<l 
achievements of yourself and of tlie body of ofhcer.s serving under 
you in the Punjab. The course of events was not. of course, un- 
known to me : but it is refreshing and invigorating to see the 
results presented in a collective form, and to mark the aggregate 
of progress and improvement which successive years secure. You 
are building year by year an honourable monument of your 
servicc.s, and I congratulate you upon it with the waniU'st cor- 
diality, and with the most sincere regard. The Court of Directors, 
J hope, will bo induced to print and eirenlatc this Report, as they 
did its predecessor, with groat effeet. 

Ever, my dear Lawrence, 

Yours most sincerely, 

J>.vr.iiousii:. 

I have preferrt'd, in this and the two following chapters, to 
dwell not so much on those eviilences of moral and material 
advancement in tlie Punjah, to which the foregoing extiacls 
principally refer, as on other and more personal features of 
John Lawrence’s administration. It is these last which, as it 
appears to me, show us most of the man. In the ehapler on 
‘ The Work of the Punjab Board,’ I have described at length the 
moral and material changes which the province owes to the 
Lawrences, and in those respects, ns I have already pointed 
out, the work of the Chief Commissioner was one of expan- 
sion and of development, rather than a new departure. But 
it may be well once more here to remind the reader, that, — 
whether John Lawrence was making a progress through the 
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I^iTnjat, or Wiis stationjuy in the Rosidonoy ftt Lahore, or in 
liis Ihri'C’-rooinod house at Murri : whether ho was corri-spond- 
iufi with Lord Dalhousie on matters of State: or was. to all 
api)eai‘anee. ahsorhed in the details of some dispute between 
his subordinates. — his lin<»er was always on the ])ulse of Ins 
proviiu-e : that lie h-lt, that he stimulated, that he controlled 

every movement within it. and that the great 
work of piaeeful progress never slacUeiied even for a single 
day. 
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The almost exclusive attention which the Chief Connnissionor 
had been able, during the first eighteen months of Ins rule, 
to give to the internal progress of the Punjal), liad been in- 
terrupted, to some extent, during the last' few montlis by 
the Crimean war and by the complications to which it was 
feared it might give rise on the north-western frontier. John 
Lawrence, as his letters show, had watched closely the steps 
which UmI up to that war, and to the intervention of England 
ainl P’rance ; and when Lord Dalhousie, in deference to the 
anxieties of the authorities at home, bade him, half humor- 
ously and half seriously, ‘he on the look-out for Prince 
Menschikoff in the Khyber,’ the warning was ro-echo<‘d by 
Herbert Edwardes, who recommended that immediate overtui es 
shoultl be made by us to the Ameer of ,\fghanistan for a treaty 
of alliance, and that we should furnish him with money and 
warlike materials. Lord Dalhousie was, at first, inclined to 
agree with Edwardes, but was strongly resisted by John Law- 
rence. A few extracts from his letters will show how, i?ven 
at this early period, John Lawrence inclined towards that 
frontier policy which ho ever afterwards advocated. 


To Courtenay. 

J.iDiuiry 7. 1861. 

I am looking out sharp towards Kabul. If the war continues, 
Russia will no doubt intriguo there. But intrigue can do little or 
lothing unless a Russo-Porsian army invade Afghanistan. I see 
lot what is on the cards. If such an invasion do take place it will 
iinito the Afghans together against them. Let us only be strong 
an this side the passes, and we may laugh at all that goes on in 
VOL. I. O 
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Kiil»ul. I would waste neither men nor money beyond. If the 
Persians attack tlie Turks we might make a diversion in the Per- 
sian (iiilf, ns liOrd Anekhind did .<omc years ago. by occupying tlio 
island of Knrraek, or some such name, and threatening a descent. 

'Idle next extract lias a hearing on much more recent 
t venis tlian those to which tlie writer refers. 


Fi-trunn* 4. 1851. 

• 

I POO Iw the last mail that our ancient allies the Turks are 
going to the wall. What a reproach this will be to England! Our 
friendship, inasmucli as it has encouraged them to resist, will bo 
more fatal than an honc.st neuti-ality. We seem to me to bo playing 
old Nicholas’s game for him. 


'I' 

I'osal 

bore, 


he letter which dc-tails hi.s ohjcctions to Eihvardes' pro- 
for an ullianco with the Afghans, in the shape it then 
is of more than passing interest. 


C.imp near IliumcH) : M.-iwli 24, 1851. 

My dear Lord, — I have this day received from Edwnrdcs a copy 
of his letter of the 20th to your Lordship. I do not coincide in his 
xiows on the conduct of I)ost l^lohainmed Khan of Kabul since tho 
last war. ... 1 fully boliovo. however, that tho Ameer is willing 
to lie on terms of amity with us just now. It xvould greatly 
strengthen his position and the chances in favour of liis sons being 
able to maintain themselves at his death. It would also onablo 
him to turn his undivided attention to other quarters. Such 
friendly relations would no doubt he useful to us in tending to 
maintain the peace of tho border; hut they aro not essential. °\Vo 
can hold our own against all comers. Tho satisfaction that a 
treaty would give in England appears to ino tho strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the measure. 

There seems, however, to ho nothing in tho present aspect of affairs 
m Europe which sliould induce us to adopt tho extreme inonsuro of 
making overtures to the Amcor. I do not think that wo could do 
this without lo.sH of dignity and prestige botli at Kabul and in India. 
All llimking men would say that it must, indeed, be a torriblo crisis— 
Pussia must ho a frightful foe— when tlio lords of tho East— tho 
Eiighsh— hacked by Franco and Turkey, hold out in this fashion 
be right baud of fellowship to Kabul I Wo may satisfy ourselves, 
but wo shall never satisfy others, that such a course is not dictated 
by a consciousness of weakness; and this knowledge will induce 
the Amcor to make claims which to us are ina<linissiblo. ... By 
the last news from Europe I judge that Russia must succumb ; 
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she cannot pretend to fight all Europe handcMl togetlier against lier. 
l>ut supposing she does go to war. slie will havi' full oinpiovmeiil 
at lioine. Beyond intrigue she cun attempt notliing in Central 
Asia. But sucli intrigues. Major Edwardcs thinks, will only t>hlige 
the Ameer to turn to us. In that case, why not wait till he does ? 
. . . There is another point which is worthy of consideration, 
llost Mohammed is an old man. broken in health, and is subject 
to severe attacks of illness, and has twice been reported dead. Not 
a year ago it was nothing but carrying hiiu through the Kabul 
bazaar which made his people believe ho was still alive. I do not 
think he can live long. It is the general — I may almost say the 
universal — opinion that his sons will never bo able to maintain 
tluunsclves. They are at bitter variance, ready to cut each other’s 
throats ; the only man of ability among them is Gbolam Hyder, 
and he is deficient in counige. Their undo. Sultan Mohammed, is 
at the head of a strong party liostile to them. Tho chances arc 
that, within the next two years, they are all exiles and refugees with 
us at Poshawur. 

Foujdar Khan is a man of character and ability, and a well- 
wisher of ours. 1 do not know a native who might be more safely 
entrusted with our views and objects than he. But 1 am not pre- 
pared to recommend that it is politic to send any native to Kabul 
with a message from the British Government. J do not think tiuit 
a European ojjiccr could (jo there uith safety. The Ameer would 
no doubt deal fairly, but there are many who would be ylad to 
destroy the Mission, if it were only to briny Dost Mohammed into 
disyracc. 

I cannot think tl>at it would ho expedient to aid the Ameer with 
money under any circumstances. Asiatics do not understand this 
way of treating them. It would .servo hut to increase their arro- 
gance. Wo should have increasing demands under various pre- 
tences, and tho more wo gave tho more would ho wanted. During 
Sir John Malcolm’s embassy to Persia, wo spent large sums in that 
country, all to no puri)ose. During the occupation of Afghanistan 
wo were still more lavish of our treasure, and with similar resiilts. 

I would simply recommend that we give tho Amcor to under- 
stand, indirectly, that wo aro willing to forget tho past and enter 
into friendly relations, should ho desire it. In tho event of his 
making such proposals, a native gentleman, such as Foujdar Khan, 
might go to Jellalabad or Ali Muajid to meet and conduct his son 
to Peshawur, with whom the treaty might bo concluded by your 
Lordship in person, if the time suited, or by such parties as you 
might name./ 
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To Eflwardos he wrote to much tlie same effect. 

I do not think it will ever do for us to assume the initiative 
with the Ameer. We could not do so without loss both of prestige 
an<l dignity. It might also inflate the Dost’s mind, and induce him 
to make unrcu«onablo demands. I think also tliat we should not 
give liiin money : tlie faithfid would give out that we paid ‘ khiraj ' 
itaxi to tlie Ameer, and the demands would he increasing. Wo 
trieil that dodge in I’or.sia when Sir John Malcolm went there, and 
again at Herat ; and the end in both cases was that they took our 
inonoy. and then laughed at us. Depend on it. if real danger 
arise in Kabul, the Dost will come forward, especially if he sees 
that our aspect is friendly. The Dost. I anticipate, cannot live 
long, and this will he an additional reason for caution. His sons 
will, assuredly, not he able to maintain themselves. 

Lord Dalliousie’s reply of April 11 is also important, and 
I .subjoin an extract from it. 

My dear Lawrence.— I have received your several letters. It is 
very true that a treaty with Kabul would not bo binding any longer 
than the Ameer chose to observe it. It is very true that the 
Afglians are naturally enemies to llussia and Persia ; it is very 
true that we spent a great deal of inonoy at Herat to little profit; 
it is very true tliat even if the Russians were in Afghanistan we are 
able to keep them out of India. — all this is very true ; nevertheless, 
my good friend, you may take iny word for it that it is wise for us 
to Imvo regard to public opinion beyond the Five Rivers, and that 
-regard being had to public opinion in other parts of the world— 
it is wise for us to make some exertion, and even some sacrifice, 
to obtain a tjcncral treaty with the Ameer, in the present aspect 
of the world s affairs. Wherefore I do not quite go with you when 
you lay down that, in no circumstances, should wo make any move 
until a direct overture shall have been received from the Dost. 
However, it is unnecessary to discuss that question now, because 
the proposal of Nazir Khairullah, which Edwardos has dcmi-ofli- 
cially reported, raises every apparent probability that some letters 
will 1)0 received from the Dost. . . . The Maharaja (Dnlcop Sing) 
IS hero, and sails on the lOtli. Hu has grown a good deal, speaks 
English well, has a good manner, and altogether will, I think, do 
us credit in England, if they do not spoil him there. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dalhousie, 

‘Having said my say/ John Lawrence replied to this 
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IcttcT. ‘on the proposed nej'otiations will) Kabul. 1 am jua - 
pared, as in duty hound, to carry out your views witli all mv 
heart.’ But Dost Mohammed did not, at onee, 3c>pond tc» thr 
advances made to him. Like a true Oiaental, he considen d 
liaste unhecoming or impolitic, and John Lawrene*- was able 
to convince his chief as well as his lieutenant at Beshawiir, 
who were both anxious for the alliance, that over-»-agerj)ess on 
tlieir jjart miglit defeat the object which they had in view. His 
letters at this period, especially those to Courtenay, are rich 
in descriptions of the Afghan character. 

.Murri; Muy 0, 1854. 

What you say about the treaty with the Dost is uudeniuble. It 
will just he a concession to parliamentary opinion. I only hope 
that we shall not make any real sacriliee to secun* it. It would be 
a mistake to do so. It is mere folly of the C’ah-utta people to suj)- 
po.se that it would make the difference of a single man at I’eshawur. 
It could, it should, make no dift'ercJice. I laugh at all the .\fghans 
and all their machinations. As Haji Baba would say, ‘ I spit on 
their fathers’ heai'ds.’ But I should consider it even more neces- 
sary to he on the alert against them after than before a treaty. 
When an Afghan intends and eiideavour.s to deetdve his enemy, In* 
begins with jn-oniiseR and oaths ; he sends him the family Koran, 
and swejirs to the truth of his overtures. A treaty with the Ameer, 
so fur as it would give assura)ice of our friendship, and so long as 
it was for hi.s interest to maintain it. would have a tendency to keep 
the border quiet, but no more. All the fanatical villains in Kabul 
and the intervening lands would not abate one jot of their intrigues. 
If you gave the Amocr ten lacs of rupees per annum from tliis day 
forward, and he saw tliat lie could gain more by joining against us, 
lie would do so instantly. Ilis lie.sitation and doubts would solely 
be as to the policy which it behoved him to pursue. 

The Afghan is hy nature independent and lickle. Tlie country 
is poor and strong. An enemy remaining there will eat up its re- 
sources and incite the people against him. . . . My own opinion is, 
that no such invasion ns 1 have supposed will occur in the prestuit 
age. But should it take place, our money will he better employed 
in Htrengthcning our position than in helping such n race as the 
Afghans to light our battles. 

On June 3 he writes; — 

I dare say I am quite wrong in my views about a treaty with 
the Ameer, With the Governor-General, you [Courtenay] , and 
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Eclwaidcs all of a tliffount opinion, it would bo very bumptious of 
nu‘ to stand out. Ibit I cannot help tliinldii" that if over tlio Rus- 
sians j'ct to Herat we sliall liuve to fi^jbt oxjr battles with our own 
rijilit hands. 1 do not see clearly why the Afghans should side with 
us from motives of interest, (live what support we like in money 
they could not defend tlieir eountry so as to prevent the Russians 
ovi'rnnnhn'; and occupyinj' it ; tboiij'h after this wa.s effected they 
niii^lit f'ive immense annoyance. Kabul is much more assailable 
from tile IK-rat side than from this. Rut we could go there to- 
morrow. with 10.000 men and a good commander, and hold it 
also. Not that I advocate such a measure, which would be most 
unwise. Rut. if we liked to spend a couple of millions annually on 
sucli an insane act, we could hold it. 

Late in the iinttimn of 1851 the loitg-oxpected letter of the 
Ameer arrived — ‘it very humble and civil one,’ jis Lord Dal- 
honsii" calls it. In a suhsi«|uent letter, received in January, 
he proposed to send one of his sons to Junirood to negotiate 
the treaty, aiul pjutioularly hegged that John Lawrence, the 
Englishman of whom he had lu ard so much, might come to 
nu’it him in i)er.son and act as the English representative. 
J<»hn Lawrence hatl been anxious to leave the whole credit 
whieh was likely to result from tlie conelusion of a treaty of 
which he did not wholly approve, to his friend the Commis- 
sioner of I’cshawnr, who had started the idea and approved of 
it thorouglily. But the recpiest of the Dost left him, as Lord 
Dalhousie pointed out, no ehoice in the matter. Uc had to 
turn diplomatist for the nonce, and was able, by his skilful 
management of the negotiations and the successful conclusion 
of the treaty, to prove that diplomacy is not necessarily 
trickeiy, and that the diplomatist who uses words not to 
conceal his tlioughts, hut to express them in tlio most un- 
mistakable manner, is tpiito as likely to gain his point — 
especially In dealing with Orientals who can always beat a 
European at the game of trickery — as the veriest Talloyraiul 
or Metternieh. 

John Lawrence and his wife, after spending Christmas at 
Lahore, started for reshawnr and, accompanied hy Edwardes, 
by tile two Chamherlnins. and by an ample retinue, moved out 
from thence on March 18, to Jiimrood, the advanced outpost 
of our dominious, in order that they might receive the bek- 
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ftpparc-nt to the Ameer of Af<»lianistan wiili hccomin^ dignity. 
On the 20th he was received in ful] Durbar in tlie cantun- 
nients at Pcshawur ; and on the morning of tlie ’iSrd bn-i- 
ness began. 

In the aosence of Lord Dalhousie, who had been tala n 
seriously ill at Galle and was obliged now to taki* refugi for 
some months at Ootacamxnide in the Neilgherries, the C hief 
Commissioner wrote full accounts of his i)roceedings to J. .\. 
Dorin, the President in Council at Calcutta ; and from these and 
other sources 1 gather a few personal touches and incidents of 
the negotiations which are well worth preserving. 

Gholam Hyder Ivlian, the son and representative of the 
groat Ameer whom we had treated so ill, was a ri'inarkable 
l)ersonage in more wa 3'8 than one. He posse.ssed considerjible 
intelligence, and ‘ for an Afglian chief was very well informed.’ 
He thought and spoke for himself, and was abh' to keep his 
followers under excellent control. His manners were frank 
and amiable. He had been much in India, and having been 
detained there as a prisoner during the Afghan war, hail 
managed to make friends with several British olKcers, and he 
now prided himself on recalling the i)laces or tlu* thing.s which 
he had scon during his travels. He recognised the Cha'niber- 
lains, and treated them as tild friotids. He wore English 
shoes, rode on an English saddle, and was particularly pleased 
with an English sword and revolver which John Lawrence 
gave him. He walked through Major Edwarde.s’ house and 
examined the pictures and furniture, pointing out .such 
article.s as ho api)roYcd and explaining their merits to his 
Hirdars. He insisted on giving John Lawrence, hi return 
for the sword and revolver, a favourite horse — he had probably' 
discovered the weakness of his host for that animal — and 
when John asked to be allowed to send it back, he replied 
that in that case he would shoot it. His chief personal 
characteristic was his extreme obesitj', which made it difticult 
for him to ride or to bear any physical fatigue. ‘Hu has 
weak eyes,’ says John Law'rence, ' and wears goggles ; he 
cannot sleep at night, and is bled regularly every two months. 
He has to drink water freijucntly during our negotiations. 
He is only thirty'seven years of age, but the civil surgeon of 
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tlio station, wlioni hr called in to prescribe for him, says that 
liis life is not worth six months’ purchase, that he may die 
any day from ai)oplexy, and tliat, in any case, he eannot live 
U)ng.’ Yet he pressed for the insertion of his name in the 
treaty, as h<-ir-api>arent to liis father, with as much eanu'stness 
as if lie were countin'' upon a lono life, or was foolish enough 
to hojie that his rcco''nition hy the English would avail auglit 
in the stru^'t’le for power ami life which was sure to follow Ins 
father's d«-ath. Such were some of the characteristics of the 
man with whom the Chief Commissioner was to have so 
much intercourse during the next ten days. 

It was arraneed, on John Lawrence's jiroposition, that tliey 
should meet without r«iAi7s. personages ‘ who were only likely 


to make or increase dilliculties : ’ that the Chief Commissioner 
was til he accompanied hy Edwanles only, and the Iieir- 
apparc-nt hy three or four of his most trusted Sirdars ; and 
that llu- conferi'uces should take place alternately in the 
Af^’han camp and in the liouse of the Commissioner of 
Peshawar. 1 take from John Lawrence’s letters some of 
the more interestin'^ passaf’es in the negotiations. 

The Chief Commissioner began the conversation hy saying 
that the Governor-deneral desired nothing hut a treaty of 
mutual amity, hut that, if the Dost desired more, his son had 


better state what his wislies were. 

‘ We are brave and warlike, but we arc very poor,’ replied 
the heir-apparent ; ‘ we shall offend the Ilussinns and Persians 
by making a treaty with you, and we hope therefore that you 
will grant us something by way of pnrnorish (favour). With 
money we are a match for anybody : without it we can do 
little. Herat is one with us, but it is on the frontier of Per.sia, 
and is the highway of Russia. If the Persians and Russians 
attack it, as they probably will, will you stand unconcernedly 
aloof and say it’s no business of yours ? ’ 


The Chief Commissioner replied that he did not anticipate 
any danger of the kind. We had made a treaty with Persia, 
which warned her not to attack the countries ‘lying between 
herself and India ; and as for the Russians, they had plenty 
to do in Europe, nor was it likely that wo, who were fighting 
them there, would wish to see them attack the Afghans. 
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‘ Persia,’ retorted Hyder Khan, ‘ adjoins Poissia ; sh»- (loi-s 
not love Russia, but fears her, and must do her biddiii'^. The 
Afgljans, if united, as, by the blessing of God they now are, 
have nothuig to fear from Persia, unless Russia join lier. If 
Russia has really no designs on India, wliy does s)ie attach 
Khokand '} why has she Seized Ak Musjid a)ul eantonned her 
troops there ? ’ 

‘ We can always stop Persia,’ replied the Chief Commis- 
sioner, ‘ by a counter-demonstration on her coast : and we do 
not wish to offend her needlessly by saying anything about 
Herat in the treaty.’ 

‘ Persia,’ lajoijied Hyder Khan, ‘ is not (|uite so considerate 
for your feelings as yo\i appear to be of hers. I can show you 
a copy of a treaty she has propos<‘d to make with us against 
you, if you should interfere in Afghanistan.’ 

‘ That,' said the Chief Commissioner, ‘ is mere talk on the 
part of Persia.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hyder Khun, ‘ talk and insolence. Rut after 
Persia and Afghanistan have for centuries plundered Hin- 
dustan, it is no wonder if Persia i.s alarmed at seeing such 
a revulsion of fortune as Hindustan flowing back, yt;ar by 
year, towards Khorassan. Rut wc should like to know what 
you mean by .\fghanistan — its present or its former limits?’ 

This was, of course, a feeler towards Peshawar, the place 
which John Lawrence himself, then and ever afterwards, 
thought a source of weakness to us. Rut his answer was 
decided. ‘ The present boundaries of Afghanistan are, of 
course, those which will be maintained. We have no desire 
to interfere in Afghanistan, nor will wc allow you to interfere 
witli us. Our only object in making a treaty is one of mutual 
assurance, so that the border tracts may be at j»eaee, and 
agriculture and commerce flourish. Your ruler will get a 
larger revenue and will be better able to resist his enemicH 
when he is assured on tlie side of Peslnuvur.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hyder Khan, ‘ we shall liave nothing to fear 
from our other enemies if they arc not helped by Russia. As 
for Bokhara, w'o have old scores to pay off on her, as you have. 
Has not the Shah of Bokhara slain Stoddart Sahib and Conolly 
Sahib ? Has ho not also killed some of my own relations ? We 
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will so ami puniph him. An Af^lian compared to a Turcoman 
is like a wolf compared to a sheep. ’ 

Tlu' C'liii'f Commissioner hereupon assured his friend that 
we had no designs ujion Afshanistan, l)ut only desired her to 
he- strong and independent. The interests of the two Stales 
were in fact identical ; they were in one boat. 

‘ Well, then.’ replied Ilyder Klian, with vivacity, ‘ if we are 
in one lioat we must sink or swim together. Promise to assist us, 
or your successor may not know what you liave said, iuul w ill 
stand aloof in the time of danger.’ So ended the lirst interview. 

On the following' day the (juestion of Herat a;^ain came 
up, and John Lawrence again dwelt on our engagement w itli 
Persia. 

‘ Herat,' Ilyder Khan replied, ‘ i.s the right arm of Afghan- 
istan. Look at his hand, — pointing to the Commissioner of 
Peshawur’s wounded hand — ‘ did it not grieve him to lose its 
use? Thus it would pain us to lo.se Herat. If it he attacked 
wo must go to its aid. If the treaty is to benelit us, Herat 
should he included.’ 

John Lawrence was not empowered, nor would he have 
wished, to yield the point, because of the complications it would 
cei tainly involve ; hut he offered to give in writing some ex- 
tracts from Kdmomlstone’s letter of instructions, which would 
show what our wishes were on the matter; and Ilyder Khan 
then yielded the ]>oint witli a good grace. 

The next (juestion raised must have been interesting to the 
Chief Commissioner from a family as well as from a public point 
of view, for Mohammed Klian, to whom the Ameer requested 
us to restore his former fiefs, was the very man who had betrayed 
(leorge Lawrence into the hands of the Sikhs under circum- 
stances which even an Afghan would be likely to condemn. 

‘ Mohammed Khan,’ said the Chief Commissioner, ‘ had 
been degraded by tho Sikiis themselves, and when wo con- 
quered the Punjab was living more as a prisoner than a free 
man at Lahore. My brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, had 
treated him with the greatest honour and consideration, and 
had allowed him to return to his fiefs in Peshamir and 
Ivohat. There ho plotted against my elder brother, Colonel 
Ceoigc Lawrence ; and when that officer and his family, at tlie 
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urgent entreaty of ilohaminecl Klmn himself, so\iglit an asylum 
at Koliat, he basely gave them uj> to the insurgents.’ 

At this point Hycler Kluui H<*izeil the Chief Commissioner's 
two hands and e.xclaimed, ‘ For God’s sake say no nion ! 
spare me the rei)etition of my relative’s treachery, which 
blackened the name of our whole race. Who does not know 
that the Khazwanis are called Khugwanis to this day because 
they gave protection to a hhuk (wild pig) which their own 
sovereign hunted into theh tents ? ’ Another of the Sirdars 
cried out, ‘ There is not an Afglian who does not feel the dis- 
grace which Sultan Mohammed Khan has cast on his nation. 
Hospitality is an Afghan virtue.’ 


Hyder Khan then gave up the point, remarking that lie 
could say nothing in favour of his uncle, and liad only broacheil 
the question at all under the pressure of Mohammed Khan’s 
entreaties to the Ameer. The whole party seemed much re- 
lieved when the discussion passed on to the next clause. 

Once more Hyder Khan tried to get a pi’omise of assistance, 
both in men and money, in case the Afghans should be 
attacked or threatened by lUissia. But the Chief Commis- 
sioner stood linn, pointing out the likelihood of collision 
between the English and Afghans if the former ever entered 
the country. And the meeting broke up with the under- 
standing that the Chief Commissioner should, when they 
next met, produce the draft of a treaty in accordance with 
the course of the discussions. The draft, when produced, 
contained three short articles, by one of which the Ameer 
was to bind himself to be ‘ the friend of the friends and the 


enemy of the enemies of the East India Company,’ while the 
English were not to pledge themselves to anything of the khid. 

^ Hyder IChan raised the obvious objection that the treaty was 
one-sided, and that the engagement ought to be reeii>rocaI. But 
the Chief CommiBsioncr replied that there was a vast difference 
between the two Governments ; that wo were content with our 
condition and had no desir<^to advance, while the Ameer ad- 
mitted that he had ambitious view’s ; that wo had no enemies 


of whom wo w’ere in dread, while the Ameer was likely to be 
in continual collision with his; and that if we bound ourselves 
us he did, it would necessitate a constant interference in 
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Afj'liun atYairs \vhifh would l»i* as distasteful to the Afj'hans as 
to us. Seeiu" that the Chief Couiiuissioiier meant what he sai<l, 
Jlyder Kliau intimated that he would comply with our wishes, 
tliou^h he did so with evident |•l•lnetanee. He then retired 
with his counsidlors — like a jurv about to considi'V tlieir verdict 
— into ai\ adjoinin;* room, an<l ri'turned within an hour, with one 
ortwoslij;ht hut characteristic amendments to the draft treaty. 
'J'he .\imer was to he styled, not the .\ineer of Kahul, hut 
tlu* Wali (if Ivahul and those countries of .Vf^hanistan which 
were in Ins possession ; ‘ for Kahul,' remarked tlu* Sirdar, ‘ was 
only a city, while Afghanistan was a large country, and Wall 
Wiis tile proper name for a supreme ruler, while an Ameer 
miglit he only one out of many.' This point was of course 
agreed to. as was the Sirdar's reijuest that he sliould he allowed 
to sign the treaty on his own account. Tile husiness was now 
over, and the Sirdar took his leave — not. however, heforo the 
arrival of the Overland Mail, which eimhled tlu* Chi(*f Commis- 
sioner to congratulate his Highness on the victory gained hy 
Omar Pasha over tlu* Russians at Eupatoria, an achievement 
which was welcomed as a happy omen for the new treaty ! 

On the morning of the 2Hth, at the special reipiest of 
Oholam Hyder, a review of tlu* English troops was held in his 
honour, and at sev(*n .\.m. on the dOth the treaty was signed, 
sealed, and delivered in full Durhar. It ran as follows t — 


Auticlk I. 

Rotwoen the HouournhU* East India Company and His High- 
ness the Ainocr Post Molinuiiued Khun, Wall of Kabul and of those 
countries of Afghauistuu now iu his possession, and the heirs of tlie 
said Ameer, there shall bo perpetual peace and friendship. 

AllTlCLE n. 

The Ilouourahlo East India Company engages to respect those 
countries of Afghanistan now in His llighness's possession, ami 
never to interfere therein. 

AnTicuE 

Ilis Highness Ameer Dost Mohammed Khan, Wali of Kobul and 
of those countries of Afghanistan now in his possession, engages on 
his own part, and on tlie part of his licir.s, to respect the territories 
of the Honourable East India Company, and never to interfere 
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theroiii; aiul to be fi-iciid of tlie iViciuls aiul enemy of tlic enemies 
of tlie Honourable East Iiuliu Company. 

Done at Peslnnyur. tins tliirtieth day of Mareln one tlioii^and 
ei^ht Imndred and fifty-live; conespondin'' witli the eleventli day of 
Kujjub, one thousand t\Yo ljundred and sevontv-onc, llcj^ira. 

John Lawhenck, 

Chitf ('ommif-fioiior of Uie I’unjatj. 

Gholvm Hydfu. 

neir-Aj»p.ireiJf. 

.\s th.. Rcj.rcKcnt.nivp of tli<. Ain.cr Dost .-Mohan, mcnt Khut., 
iin<l ill pir-on on his own account as iLc Jli-ir-.Vpp,, rmt. 

Ibtlified by llie most noble tlie fJovernor-General at Ootaca- 

munde. tins first day of May. one thousand eight hundred and 
lifty-fiyc. 

Dalhol'sik. 

G. R Edmondstonk, 

SccrrUry to the Govc niniont of In.Iia will, the Govcnior-f;. ,icr..l. 

On the last of Mareh Gliolain Hyder took his leave for 
Afglninistiin. 

Heave Peshawar this evening (wrote the Chief Commissioner 
to Lord DalhouHu* on April 2), having waited licro till the Sirdar 
was safely out of Dritish territory. Edwnrdes saw him last ni-dit 
eomforlahly pitched at the mouth of the Khyher. Lietitenant 
Tuitier escorted him this morning to its very edge. The Sirdar 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his reception and trent- 
nient since his arrival, and good reason there was for him to be so. 
For bad ht; been the son of our (^ueen we eould not have treated 
him more handsomely. Ho. literally, not only lived at our expense, 
hut took away a round sum in money. Wo gave him a very good 
review, in which the troops showed well, and, in particular, the 
Artillery and European Infantry. He was especially struck witli 
the latter. * Ha ! ha ! * says ho, turning to his followers ; • see how 
tlioy march ! these are i\\i} jan-i-jumj* (soul of tlie battle). And 
certainly li.M.’s 21th did look splendid. People say that tlie Sirdar 
and hia confidential men are highly pleased with the treaty, and 
that it is worth lacs of rupee.s to tlie Amcor, by securing him 
from his most dangerous foes, and tlms enabling him to set his 
house in order and turn his attention to other quarters. I suspect 
it will not he long before he reduces the allowances of the Khyboree.s 
and others. The former gentry get 20,000 rupees per unmim 
from him ! . . . What the Afghans really set their heart on is the 
possession of Pesliuwur. They often spoke with deep regret of its 
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lo?s. innl tlic-ir ovos quito liglitpti up when cxpfitiatin" on its 
hiautifs. I’lu v saia tluy hopea some day to <lesi-rvo it by tludr 
lluoi\ services to ns. The Sirdar saw it was useless asking for it. 
so. like a wise man. said nolhinj’. ... On one occasion ho asked 
me if it was true that we only look ei"ht lacs from the valley, for 
tliat the Siklis pot os much as fourteen. This. I told him. was 
correct; but that the Sikh system was very oppressive, and that wo 
took as much as was fair and reasonable. 

John Lawrence himself was not disposed to think more 
hiehlv of the treaty now that it was concluded than he had 
done at first, nor did he lay much store hy the part he had 
]ilayt d in it. ‘ The treaty has been si;;ned,’ ho wrote olT to 
Kieliolson as soon ns it was over, ‘and there is no harm in it. 
'J'he Ihirnky.ais inomise mnch and we little ; still they will {*et 
more out of us than we shall out of them, in the usual course 
of things.' .^nd when, a little later in the year, Lord Duiliousio 
wrote to say that lie intended to recommend him for some 
special honour in rccosnition of his services, ho wrote hack 
to Courtenay in reference to the subject: ‘Nothing' can he 
hamlsomer tlian the terms in whic-h tlie Governor-General 
has olTered to recomim-nd me for honours. The treaty was 
certainly a lucky hit. and no dotiht will ho much thought of 
at home : hut I like to think that if 1 deserve anything it is 
for my labours as a civil administrator.’ It is hardly necessary 
to say that, in all his communications with the Governor- 
General, John Lawrence dwelt with special emphasis on 
Ldwardes’ services in connection with the treaty. ‘ Edwardcs 
has given me tile most cordial and able assistance throughout 
the negotiations; indeed, without his aid I should have had a 
diflieult part to perform.’ 

The Chief Commissioner was now free to return to the 
ordinary work of his administration ; and — what must have 
been specially pleasant amidst the many difficulties and 
vexations of his work — several of the old Punjabi sebool, who 
bad been originally introduced into the country by his brother 
Henry, and wore his devoted followers, on returning to India 
from furlough, showed no backwardness to enrol themselves 
under liis successor. Such was Edward Lake, who returned 
to the Trans- Sutlej territory, where John Lawrence bad first 
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known him ; sucli was lU-yncIl Taylor, ilu- hcio of Lnkki. who, 
ns Doputy-Commissionor of KaiiKia. was to ilo « srr- 

vice (luiinK tho Mutiny, and was afterwards to return to tlie 
Marches, which he had, in a manner, alreadv made Itis own 
and of which he has proved a worthy warden almost ever since • 
such was Harry Lumsden. ‘ Barharossa,’ as Jolm Lawrence 
callsj liira, who returned in the following year to the command 
of the splendid regiment of Guides which lie had himself 
originally raised; such, too, was Neville Chamherlain, the 
chivalrous and high-souled soldier who had succeeded Hod‘»son 
as Brigadier of the frontier force. Again and again John 
Lawrence’s delight and exultation at this last auspicious 
change breaks out even in the midst of the driest details of 
his business letters, in words which have been more than 
justilied by the long and brilliant career in India which has 
only just Im-rninated. ‘ There is no man.’ says John Lawrence 
to Neville Chamberlain himself, ‘in the Bengal army whom I 
would so gladly see at the head of the Puniab force as yourself, 
and few for whom I have a greater regard and respect.’ ‘ I 
know hardly any man,’ he says to another friend, • perhaps 
no one man. who commands so generally the esteem of his 
brother soldiers.’ 


Other able men, too, who could not exactly be said to belong 
to the school of either Lawrence, such as George Cainpl)elC 
who has since then set Iiis mark on various parts of India, and 
whose impressions of the ‘ extraordinary energy and ability’ 
of his new chief I shall quote hereafter, now re-entered tiiu 
Punjab. The regular troops at Peshawur, over whom John 
Lawrence had no direct control, fell into tin* hands of the man 
whom lie had long worked to get there— Brigadier Sydney 
^ Cotton — a soldier to the backbone, as the outbreak of the 
Mutiny was to prove, though he had up to that time never 
heard a shot fired. ‘ By common consent,’ John Lawrence 
had said, writing to the Governor-General, ‘ Cotton is one of 
Uie best soldiers we have liad for a long time, and Peshawur 
is assuredly the place whore we should have the best .soldier 
going. There is not a doubt that ho is the right man for the 
place. It is now, too, that I find in his letters the first mention 
of an excellent soldier, whom be was shortly to employ on a 
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IH-rilous cn-aiKt— IV-tfi- Lunisdcn, a youngor brother of Harry, 

‘ a^; line a young fellow,' says the writer, ‘ as the Indian army 
ever produced.’ 

John Lawrence had thus s\icceeded. like his brother, in 
r'ctting toRi'tlur a body of extraordinarily able men. But he 
soon fovind that it was much easier to get them than to keep 
them. ^leii with deci«led characters and strong wills, if — to 
use John Lawrence's favourite expression — they are to ‘ pull 
together in the team ‘ at all. require a ruler who not only has 
superior atithority. a still stronger will, and still greater ability 
than any of them, but one who has also an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of patience and forbearance, of tact and of discrimi- 
nation of character. Now it is in these last qualities that, 
contrary to the usiuil opinion and in apparent contradic- 
tion also to the bluntness and directness of his manner, 
John Lawrence’s letters show that he was in-e-eminent. A 
lazv, or incapahle, or shullling.or unconscientious sul)ordinati’ 
he would not stand. He elboweil him out of his way to 
another province as soon as possible. Hut if he recognised 
that the man, whatever his weaknesses, had • stulY,’ or ‘ grit,’ 
or ‘metth'' in him. there was no amount of trouble that 
he woiild not take to help him, to humour him, and to 
retain him in the team. ‘ No one that I have ever known,’ 
said Sir Hichanl Temjde in conversation with me, ‘ was equal 
to him in this ia*spect. He recognised that human nature 
was human nature — a compound of faults and virtues, merits 
and foibles. He would say of a man who had given him 
no end of trouble, " Never mind, he has got ‘ go,’ he has 
got zeal ; ” he kiu'W that a .strong horse with a tight hand 
would do more work and better work, in the long lum, than a 
weak horse to whom you might give his head. If ho thought 
a man wanting in fibre of character, he would have nothing * 
to do with him. The more complicated the machinery of the 
watch, the less he liked it, if the main-spring wore wanting.’ 

Now, it is not too much to say that the year which followed 
the conclusion of the treaty ^Yith Afghanistan would have been 
ahundantly employed if John Lawrence had had nothing else 
to do but to keep his team together. He managed to do so, 
and carried on also the ordinary work of the administration 
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without slackfiiinK for uti instant. No l.io"iaj)hv of .lohn 
Lawrence would l)e complete, in my judgment, if it did nt)t 
attempt, by full tjuotations from his letter.s, to "ive some 
"eneral idea of the difficulties of tliis kind which eamo in his 
Wiiy, and of the methods hy which he breasted or overcame 
tliern. And if it he objected that this side of Ins work and cha- 
racter cannot he hrou"ht out without j’ivine to petty misunder- 
standings an importance which did not belong to them, and 
without laying hare the weak poijits of some of his best friends, 
I answer, that if the misumh-rstamlings themselves were un- 
important, the si)irit in which he met them is far from Ix in-' so 
a)id tliat his efforts to satisfy the malcontents, or to rec»meilo 
opponents, .so far from reflecting discredit on them, are a luoof 
of what h(* considered to !«■ their intrinsic worth. Thev show 
that in his opinion they possessed the ‘grit,’ tlie ‘fibre,’ the 
‘ backbone,’ in comi)arisoi» with which all smaller failings wi re 
hut as spots upon the sun. Sometimes, tlu ji. it was .John 
Coke, the stiff-necked hut sj)h-ndid soldier, in civil jind military 
charge of Kt)hat, who, if he could j)ot have his own way — eouM 
not, for instance, build a hn-t in tin- middle of a hostile ti ihe, 
or impose trilmtt! on hill-men who dwelt heyoml our hordej-s — 
would throw down the gauntlet to his superior, the Commis- 
sioner of Peshjiwur, and, once in every few months, would write 
to John Lawrence, thn-atening to r<-sign his post ! Sonietinu's 
it was Ilohert Nai>ier and the- J'mgineers, whose exju iiditure Jolm 
Lawrence had long striven, with very imjierfect siiccess, liv 
protestations ami entreaties, to keep within lioimds, and whom 
he was now driven hv the scarcity of money in the treasury, 
and hy direct instructions from tin- Su))reme Govtunment, to 
bring to order by more efficacious means. Sometimes it was 
the arrears of Donald Macleod ; sometimes the military justice 
* of Edwardes ; sometimes the fatal grayilatif»n. as he thought 
it, of all alike — all e.xcept his dear frieiid Donald — towards the 
hills. 

Take, as a sample, the case of Nicholson and Chamherlaisn 
An incursion of the Afusaod Wuzecris had taken place and a 
native chieftain — Zemnn Khan, the right hand of Nicholson-- 
had been killed to the rear of the frontier j)osts, the guardians 
of which had, somehow or other, failed to come to the rescue. 
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Nicholson wiolo to till- {’hief (.'ommissioncr, rcfk'ctin" hitterly 
on the force, of which Chanilierlain was the head, an«J Chain- 
hcrlnin. naturally eiioviKli, as l»ittcrly resented the imputa- 
tioji. Ami now he<»an a hatth“ royal, the attempt to allay 
wliich involved an expenditure on the jiart of the (Uiiof (Com- 
missioner ()f many reams of paper, and of many hours of 
l»reci<ais time. It was a triangular duel, in which the third 
man, who was attempting to play the part of peacemaker, 
had reason to feel that the Beatitude on the iieaccmaUers did 
not promise peace of mind in this world to the pi'acemaUer 
liiuiself. Imleed, lie often managed hy his assiduous elTorts 
only lo direct the wrath of the principals in the quarnd upon 
himself. Sometimes he W()u!d try the eft'ect of a gentle j’et a 
plain-s]>oken rehuko to eacli : sometimes of an apjieal to tlieir 
[aihlic spirit ; sometimes he would write to Nicholson on the 


( xtraordinary merits of Chamberlain, which so far outweighed 
his small failings, and then he would write in the same strain 


to Chamberlain respecting Nicholson: and once again, by a 
happy stroke of Scotch or Irish humour, he would exorcist* ft>r 


the moment any angry feelings from the heart of his, corre- 
spondent, and, by raising a luugli even on so serums asubject, 
would reduce it, for a moment, to its true jiroporlions. Happily, 
he was able to vent liis feelings and to pour out his griefs to 
his intimate friends, Robert Montgomery, Ikuiald Macleod, 
ami Herbert Edwardes, although the latter had a sutViciently 
serious cpiarrel of his own raging at the very same time witii 
(’oke. .\n extract from one of these letters, to begin with, will 
give some idea of the subject of dispute between Nicholson and 

Chamberlain, and of John Lawrence’s attempts to reconcile 
them. 


As to Coke, poor old fellow. I wish I could give him a Brigade 
and make him a K.C.B. ... As for Chamborlain ; 1 am grieved to 
think that he is vexed. I saw that such was the case, and did my 
best to soften the matter. He wanted me to pitch into Nicholson 
which 1 could not well do. You know old ‘ Nick,’ what a stern’ 
uncompromising chap he is. He was frightfully aggravated at 
the death of Zeman Khan, and spoke out plainly— too plainly— 
about the cavalry in the posts. They wore not to blame in this 
parricular case, though the inference to be deduced from the fact 
that the plundered folk passed them and their posts, and went ten 
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iiiilos fiUlher on was mifuvourabK- to limn. lUit (lie fact is tliat 
(lie tletachmcuts in the po.st.s have clone little or no "ood in the 
Derajat ; they sehloin come across the pluiulerers, and never \< l. 
that I can remember, cut tliein up. 1 did not tell Chamberlain one- 
tfiitli of what Nicholson said, and much of which seemed to me to 
be true. I have written to him. begging tliat when he lias com- 
plaints to make he will be more considerate and moderate in his 
tone. The detachments at the outposts do not eflectuallv guard 
the border. This is the gravamen of Nicholson’s charge. iT they 
do so, surely Chamberlain can have no difticulty in showing it. If 
they do not. ought it not to be stated ? Nicholson montion.s four 
successive ca.ses in which the freebooters got clear otf. 

I give ne.\t two e.vtract.s, one from a letter to Chamborlahi 
in defence of Nicholson, tlie other to Nicholson in defence of 
Chamberlain, which will illustrate the consummate skill and 
patience with which John Lawrence played the part of peace- 
maker. 

Murri : .May 25. 185.5. 

My dear Chamberlain, — Maepherson sent me your note of the 
12th. explaining your views and feelings on Nicholson's remarks 
regarding the detachment of the First Punjab Cavalry, as con- 
nected with the late allair in which Pieman Khan was killed. I 
assure you your note has given mo much puiii. There is no man 
in the itcngal army whom I would so gladly see at tlie head of the 
I’linjah force as yourself, and few for whom I have a greater regard 
and re.sppct. It is my sincere desire to consult your views and feel- 
ings in all matters connected with your command. I fully thought 
that my letter of thc2iul May (demi-official) would have satisfied you. 

If I know myself at all, I believe I am one of the last men who 
would reflect unjustly or unreasonably on military men. 1 have 
passed all my scmcc among them, and some of my best friends 
arc of that clotli. I have no de.sire to support Nicholson unreason- 
ably, and I freely admit that he does not write in as conciliatory a 
I tone as is desirable. But ho is thoroughly honest and straight- 
forward, and, I feel sure, has no sinister views. What lie desires is 
to see the frontier well protected. This, of course, cuimot be effected 
unless the conduct of the detachment in charge of posts he criti- 
cised when it may appear they liavo been in any way to blame. In 
the particular case in which Zeiiian Khan was killed they received 
no warning, and thoreforo Nicholson’s censure was, so far, unjust. 
Still, the fact that tlioy wore not aware of tlio raid, and that the 
suiferers did not apply for assistance to them, gives some colour 
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to the iiiforcnco which lie drew, that the peojilo had not tlie proper 
coiifulence in them. 

It did not appear to me tliat more was required tlian to send 
you liis expliniatiou. But as it appear.^ tliat you still thinU that 
justice' has not hceii dealt out in the case, suppose we have a court 
of iu«|iiiry to inve'stif'ute the matter? If. then, it turn out that 
Nicholson lias aspersed the cavalry, or, in sliort, said more than 
the case warranted, he must make the amende. I am sure he is 
too honest a fellow not to do so. 

As repanls yourself. 1 know that he looked forward to your 
r< (uni to the Bunjah and assumption of the command with plea- 
sure and confidence. Before it was known that you were to have 
the Bripadiership — that is. just after you went to the Cape — he 
asloil me for my interest in the event of its hecomiiip vacant. [ 
replied that, thouph you had never asked for my advocacy. I had 
Nolmitarily told you i should wish to see you pet the command, 
and had reason to believe that the (.iovcrnor-tieiieral intended 
pivinp it to you. Nicholson replied, by return of post, that he hud 
not thoupht of your name, and that he would never think of heiiip 
a candidate while you wa-re availnhle, us he believed vou were 
much more fitted for the post than himself. Now, 1 think that a 
man who wrote and thoupht of you in this way would he the last 
to mean to asperse the force under your orders. 

As for myself, I am ready to do whatever is ju.st and ripht. 1 
see by your note to Mncphersoii that you wish to come to Murri 
for Jutie. Pray do so. Let us then talk over the matter, and if I 
have not acted riphlly towards you. I will admit it. If you cannot 
convince me of this, I will let Herbert Kdwardes judge between 
us. 


.UiiV 'Jh. 


My dear Nicholson.— 1 enclose you a letter from Kdwai-des. and 
another from Chamberhiin to Edwawles regarding your remarks on 
that unforttniate affair in which poor Zeman Khan’lost his life. 

Chamberlain is very sore, and scruples not to say that ho will 
resign unless the amende' is made. 1 think he is somewhat un- 
rcnsonahle. Novertlieloss his resignation would ho a public loss 
mid bring much obloquy. I hope, therefore, that you will write and 
express your regret at having led mo to conclude that tho detach- 
mout m tho post had received notice of the affair. I have written 
to you two or three times officially to send me the precise facts and 
ilatos of the four raids which you alluded to in reporting Zoman 
Khan a death. Pray send this without further delay, and in it 
express your regret at tho mistake which occurred. 
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At one time, John Lawrence tliouj^lit he had Kueceuded in 
reconciliiifr the disj)utants, and congratulated himself an<l them 
most heartily upon it. But the storm burst out again with 
renewed violence, and the vexation of this and other worrit s. 
combinGd with a bad knee — wliieh had incai)aeitate<l him for 
active exercise during many months past, and had tlriveii 
liim to write all his enormous correspondence with his leg in 
a horizontal position — seems, at times, to have driven hisn 
almost to desperation. Under such circumstances he poured 
out his soul to Edwardes thus: — 

Juno 22. 

I will sec what can be done about the fort at Abbottabad. But 
Napier has got his office and his work into almost inextricable 
confusion. What to do with him and them I know not. (lovern- 
ment has threatened to stop all works not of an absolutely urgent 
nature, because he will not send in his returns. To add to mv 
misery, Neville Chamberlain has again run rusty. lie neither 
like.s Nicholson’s letter nor my explanatory justification. I do de- 
clare to you that, wliat with one thing and the other, 1 feel distmcted. 
and very much wish I could cut the concern. As for the (iovernor- 
General, 1 hardly know what to think of him. Poor man. he seems 
very ill. He tells me he ‘cannot walk across a room as smooth 
even as a billiard board.' To complete my miseries my wife is ill 
in bed. She had rather a serious attack yesterday, but is bolter 
to-day. I enclose you Chamberlain's letter. 

Under Komewhut similar feelings, though about other 
people and other difficulties, he writes to Jfontgomery on 
May 17. 

The real defect is in our officers themselves. • X can oitly work 
with the tools Ooventment gives me. I distriouto them to the best 
of my ability, but I cannot infuse ability and force of character into 
them. As they say in your country and mine, ‘ blood is not to be 

got out of a tuniip.’ You say will do harm at Gogairn. He 

will do less harm there than at Dora Ghazi Khan. Will you toll me 
where to put him, and whom to send to Mooltan ? 1 feel perfectly 

bewildered about the distribution of officers. To care for the in- 
terests and prejudices of men, and yet to further the public interest, 
is a riddle equal to that which the Sphinx propounded to (Edipus. 

I wish you would sit down and distribute the officers available in 
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tlio wny which you think would work well. I am nine short of my 
complement, and more are going away daily. 


Jhit John Lawrence's liuinour was aide to throw sonioravs 
of light on tin- H(|iiabiile even wlu ii it was at its darkest. For 
instance, on -Tnlv '2 he writes to Kdwardes — 


1 return Nicholson's letter. I have got an oflicial letter from 
( Iiaiiiherlaiii. putting twenty fjueries on each of the four raid.s to 
Nieliolsoii ! Now. if anything will bring ■ Nick ' to his senses, it 
will iK‘ these ijueries. He will polish otT a tribe in the most dilli- 
cuU fortress, or ride the border like • belted Will ’ of former days ; 
but one query in writing is often a stumper for a month or t\Y 0 . 
The ' pen-mul ink work,* as he calls it. ‘ does not suit him,* 


To Nicliolson hiniself ho says on July 1 — 

I have got a long letter (oflicial) from (.'hamberlain, who asks 
for ri'plios, twenty in number, in respect of the raids you reported. 
If anything will slmt your mouth, it will bo these queries, for I 
often find it diflicult to get an answer to one. However, if you can 
answer them all. and promptly, when replying to this letter. I shall 
be glad if you will express your regret that Chamberlain has been 
annoyed, and say you had no intention to reflect on the force. He 
IS much too sensitivo in such matters. Still, ho is a tine fellow, 
and will do the force much good. Moreover. I should be much 

grieved if he wont away in disgust, whether the cause was real or 
imaginary. 


I' ivo innntliH later Chamberlain was quite ready to forgive 
ninl huget. hut tile uncompromising * Nick ’ still lield out, nnd 
was still convinced that ‘ he did well to be angry.’ John Law- 
leiicc was not slow to use the leverage vipon him which 
Chamherlaiir.s mood oftered. 


Camp, ncurOujonuiwnlla: I)ocombor2, 185.5. 

My dear Nicholson.— ... I am much vexed at tho estrange, 
ment which 1ms taken plnco between you and Chamberlain, and I 
earnestly desire to see you reconciled. Two such soldiers ought not 
to ho 111 a state of antagonism. I think ho was wrong in taking 
exception to your remarks on tho post system, and I defended your 
view.s both privately and officially to him. Still, the fact that he 
dni not feci convinced by our arguments, and would not concur in 
our cone usions. is no reason why you should not be friends. Why 
should the public Borvico suffer, which it must do, by the want of 
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cordiality between you '? t’liambeilain. in liis last l«-tter. wriiin^r 0 !i 
tins subjett to me. says, ‘ 1 never considered the <jUeslion i)ersoiial : 
and even the oflicial discussion was buried when I last addressed 
you on the subject. If I urn correct, be feels cool toward.s nu-. J>ui 
I shall be bappy to receive bim with tbe same fetdin" of resj^ect and 
admiration wliicli I have all along borne towards bim. He bas 
only to come within reach for ino to extend both bands towards liim. 
and. in doing so. I shall be doultly glad, for I shall know that tin- 
(lovernincnt, of which we are the common servants, will la- the 
gainer.’ I think sticb sentiments do honour to Cliainberlain, and 
I hope you will reciprocate them, forgiving, if you cannot forget, the 
past. Chamberlain is a fine fellow, atid it is mttch to be regretted 
that wc have not more men of his .stamp in our army. ^Vu all 
have our defects, and he has his. Hut his good qualitie.s far out- 
shine his faults. I pray you to consider what I say, for you have 
not a better friend or a more sincere advocote than myself. 

It only renmins to bo added thiit, after many a long tlay. 
the indefatigable peacemaker did reaj) the fruit of bis labours : 
for he was able to make Chamberlain and Nicholson fast 
friends, to retain them in the Punjab until tbe <lay of trial 
came, to send them down in succession to Delhi, where- they 
were to do tbe work of heroes; and wlien Nicholsoji bad re- 
ceived bis death-wound, and was lying on bis death-bed, it 
was Neville Chamberlain wIjo t<*nded and nursed him during 
the last terrible ten days of sutVering with more than si brother’s 
care. Upon the long struggles which had enabled him to retain 
two such men in the Punjsih, that they might do such work in 
it suid outside of it, John Lsiwrence must then, at sill i-vents, 
hsive looked hack with uninixcd pride sind ssitisfsiction ; and it 
is, perhaps, worth ray while, from that j)oint of view alone, to 

have dwelt so long upon them. 

I may end this part of my subject by quoting a letter or 
two written by John Lawrence to Major Coke, who was esi- 
gaged in si double (juarrel of his own with Clmmherhiin sind 
Edwardes; and one or two also to Napier on the Engineer dill'i- 
culty, which had now readied the acute stage. They will sufii* 
ciently explain themselves. 

M«irri : July Vi. IS.-lfl. 

My dear Coko, — I was very sorry to read your letter of the flth, 
with its enclosures, for I see these discussions can only end isi our 
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you. It seoins to luo that you havo youi- own way in 

c-vnytliiii”, 01 - you will cut the concfrn ! Now. considfiiii" that I 
liohl you to bi' on«‘ of our best nu-n. a credit, an honour, and a 
source of strength to tlie I’unjah force, and. indeed, to tlie Adminis- 
tration j’l-noraUy. it j'ivos me real pain to see the lino you adopt. 
If you were the Itriitadier yourself, you would insist on haviiif' voiir 
own way, and wouhl adhere to your own views and policy. If 
this he the case, surely you should he prepared to admit tliose of 
('hainlierlaiii. 

'[’he root of the iniseliief seems to he that he is a younger 
soldier than yourself. Had yon enjoyed, early in life, tlie same 
opportunities of distinetion that he did. your enreer wouhl doubt- 
less have been e.pially hrilliant. efpially successful. Hut sucli was 
not your fate. 1 do not think that, since you joined the Punjab 
force, you have really had much of whicli to complain. You got a 
tine command at once, and you sueceuded shortly afterwards to the 
eliarf-e of a district. thou«;h you had received no training whatever. 
This ;;ave you some little emolument and much intluence and 
credit. You are. at this moment, the only oflicer on HOO miles of 
troHtier who unites, in his own person, civil and military power ! 

No man in India, he his position what it may. can always have 
Ins own way. I. assuredly, have not. I am eoiltiiiuullv hendin-' to 
this circmnstance or that -giving in in thi.s case, modifying my 
views in that. Much of my time is taken up in endeavouring to 
g(‘t men to pull together, in jweventing line fellows from falling 
out. (’hamherlain may have his defects, hut 1 hardly know any 
nian. perhaps no one man, who commands so generally the csteein 
ol his brother ofticors. I think his .selection for Hrigadier of the 
Punjab force was universally deemed an excellent one. 

If you will listen to my advice— and it is that of a sincere friend 

— let Government decide the question ; and remain quiet, and seo 

wl.al fins war m the Crimea may bring forth. I may yet see you a 

I n igadier storming Russian battalions in Persia or Georgia. If you 

throw up your appointment in a huff, you cannot fail to injure your 
t't'piitHtioi) and prospects. 

As roKimls Hie |i,it)lic works, Hu. simple fnet is that we have 
fcoii Koing too fast, ami have exhaustccl the Treasury. Moreover 
our exeeat.ve oflmers carry on their work, ami give us no accounts,' 
oes .mates, ami no reports. In sliort, tl.ey Imve taken tlie bit 

o in ..rr n'" "ir' ■ "■‘J"-”'--' ■■“S". liavo it all their 

on., nay. Now, the getting tl.em into order and replenishing tl.o 

llZZV ' r ‘ 

Viera; o ° 
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But these efforts at peacemaking' were, at fir^t, not more 
successful than ha<l been his efforts i]i the Nieliol^oti-C’ham- 
herlain case, and he writes again : 

Murri : July 2r», iK.i.V 

My dear Coke, — I have two letters of yours as loug as luy arm 
to answer, and little time to do it ; for I have more writing aiul 
reading than my eyes like or I cun get through. You must forgive 
me when I say that I thinkyou take an exaggerated and unjust view 
of mutters. How can any work go on when a man says that unless 
he has his own way he will resign ? But such is too often the bur- 
then of your song. Go where you will, you cannot always have your 
own way. If you go home and get married, and sit by your fireside 
in your old age, do you think that you will then always have your 
own way ? Believe me, my dear fellow, in all situations, in all cir- 
cumstances, we must bear and forbear, and. to a certain extent, yield 
to circumstances. But the fault I find is that you cannot restrain 
your feelings, but must always, in every difference of opinion, tender 
your resignation, or tell us you are off. Such a lino almost incites 
a man to resist you. It, as it were, challenges one to say ‘No.’ 
Brigadiers and Commissioners arc placed in their posts to control 
commanding officers and magistrates, and may differ from them 
without thinking them either rogues or fools. If every case were 
brought to this alternative, no Goveriimeiit could go on. What 
would you say to some of your own subordinates telling you 
this ? 

As for Edwardcs and Chamberlain, though I may not always 
agree with them, I think it would be difficult to find two finer 
fellows in their way. See what an unreasonable fellow you are. 
If Kdwardes was brusque and peremptory, you would consider him 
a brute ; as he i.s conciliatory, he is an ' oily gammon.' Well, then, 
what must they think of you but as • wapvard and unreasonabh; ' 
unless you have your own way ? 

You recollect what a row you got me into about the ' Kotul 
affair. I do not say this to vex you, but hud it not ended us it 
(lid, 1 should probably have been compelled to send in niy isli/a 
(resignation) also. Well, you desire to make war and conclude 
peace, to do this and modify that, and all off your own bat ! Now 
no Government can stand this. No doubt you are often right, but 
not always ; becau.se, though thinking usually clearly and justly, 
you look at things loo narrowly. Y'ou fancy all the world is 
reduced to the Kohat focus. 

When you tell Chamberlain that you will have your own selec- 
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tion or rosipii. from tliat moment it becomes a struggle with you two 
f<ir supivnmcy. This is tlie last thing that I would say to anyone 
who is aljove jjio. 1 would reason, argue, and expostulate ; but the 
tlueat to resign is simply an ultimatum, which adnuts of no dis- 
cussion. 'riion I think, as you yourself seem to admit, that you 
olteii urge _\our views ami wishes too strongly. After having said 
your say and expressed your opinion, why reiterate it ? You may 
not be able to take another view of the matter, but why not keep 
your view to yourself why dogmatically and pertinaciously force 
your opinions on others It is this defect which goes far to mar 
your real merits. ... 1 have written voti frankly and freely my 
sentiments, ami 1 have done it as you have appealed to me. 


It is pleasant to adil that, here too. a motlus rirciuli was 
nlliniatoly aeliieved by the (’hief Coniinissloner’.s untiring tact 
and patience, and tliat (’oko remained in the I’nnjah till he 
was sent down at the hetul of his splendid regiment to Didhi. 
Mere he found full scope for his great military ahility, and hi- 
h;ts, all too tardily, in IHHl, received, in recognition of his 
many services, tlie ‘ K.C.B.’ wliieh Sir Jolin Lawrenee would 
hav(‘ hecji so glad to obtain for him in tlie midst of the Punjab 
troubles of 1855. 


About the same lime the Engineer episode, as I have said, 
reached its turning-point. ‘ Already the Department of Public 
Works,’ says .John Lawrence, on Juno 25, ‘gives me more 
trouble and anxiety than all the rest of the Punjab. The Chief 
Engineer, with a hundred good and noble qualities, is no man 
of business.’ Appreciating these hundred noble qualities, as 
well us the splendid works wliich Napier, wliile ho had free 
scope, was carrying out, John Lawrence had hitherto forborne 
to do more than expostulate with him, and groan over his 
unhusiness-like procedure. But now a letter from Dorin, the 
President in Council during the absence of Lord Dalhousie, 
dei)Ioring the emptiness of the Public Treasury, no longer left 
him any choice in the matter ; for an immediate and immense 
reduction of expense in the Public W’orks Department was 
jmlged to ho imperatively necessary. The case had already 
been put tenderly before Napier by John Lawrence thus: 

Rrtwnlpindi: April 2r», 18.W. 

My dear Napior,— I have been thinking a good deal over what 
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was said the other day about your Department. It is a subject 
wliifli has, for a long time, given me many anxious thoughts. I do 
not like tlie way in which tilings have gone on. and I liave wislied 
ginidually but decidedly to work a cliange. Tlii.s 1 have attempted 
by putting a pencil (a twist or screw), so far as po.ssilile. on new 
undertakings when not ab.solutely necessary, and by calling for 
estimates and explanations where the work appears necessary, but 
the expense doubtful. I see that this system cliafes and distres.ses 
you ; that it cau.ses you, to use your own words. ‘ to eat your own 
heart.' You had, as you say, formerly your full swing, and wore 
allowed to do exactly as you liked. Now, you are brought up at 
every turn, 

I must here say that I was always averse to that system, and 
endeavoured in the Board's time to enforce some check, and to secure 
the punctual rendering of accounts. 1 found that my endeavour.s 
were fruitless, and only caused a row between Henry and myself. 
So I gave it up. 

1 do not think that you have a more sincere friend than myself 
— not even in iny Inother. There is no man who more heartily 
wishes you well, or who would feel more grieved at misfortune 
happening to you. But, as regards public matters, both from 
principht and experience, I sec the necessity of rule and system. I 
think much has been done in the Punjab in spite of neglecting 
these things ; but I also believe that nearly as much would have 
b<-en done, and at a less cost, by adhering to them. lint, be this 
as it may, Govenunent has laid down a regular code for our guid- 
ance in your Department, and we are bound cither to adhere to it, 
or to represent where it works badly and get it modified. We 
must not set it aside. If ever I ask you to give me a return, or to 
furnish infonnation which is not necessary, or which I have no 
business with, you have only to point out the fact to ensure a 
remedy. 

Nor did John Lawrence’s letters on the subject to Lord 
Dalhousie show any trace of hitter feeling towards Napier, 
lie was magnanimous tliroughout. 

Murri : August ‘26, 1855. 

My dear Lord, — I have delayed answering your lordship’s note 
of the 14th July, in the hope of being able to say something satis- 
factory about the Executive Department. A great deal has been 
done during the last two months towards bringing up arrears and 
getting things into order. And I have had several conversations with 
Napier, who has promised to do all I can desire, lie is, of course, 
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vexed at tlie turn matters liuvc taken, and it is no oasv matter to 

% 

foiiviiice liiiii that anv icfonu is ri-qiiiml. He is all for piisliiiii,' 
OH works or ori-'iiiatin» now ones. But lie dislikes details and 
accounts of all kinds, and cannot lind it in his heart to censure any- 
oiu- under him. Indeed, his feelinj's incline him to defend anyone 
with whom one tinds fault. He has. also, no proper idea of 
economy. .\s he naively ohserved last night, he had no idea that 
he eouldgo on too last, hut siqiposed that (Jovernmeiit might helieve 
that eiKiugh was not being <lone. sutheiont money not being spent. 

\oiir Lonlship may depend on my doing all 1 can to get things 
placi'd on a proper footing; and. if jiossihle. I will do this without 
an_\ explosion with Napier, for whom I have a great regard. He 
has the most deeided aversion to estimates of all kituls, and eon- 
siders that they are nothitig hut ‘ snares to entrap the Kiigineers. 

'rile follow ing h-tter. tlioiigli it shows tliaf there ha«l heeii a 

goo.l deal of heart-lmniing on Napier's part, is creditalde tti 
luitli nirii. 

Mtirri : AuguM 

y\y (K*ar N a pier, — I lind iiitoncUiI writmj' you n few Muva with 
referenee to our conversation on Saturday, before 1 got your note 
u-sterday ; hut I have hail a heap of work to get tlirough. 

1 must begin by saying that I fully enter into vour feelitv's. and 

am i|uite certain that you have not wished to ak in opposUion to 

my views. The ditlVrenee of our otlieinl education, the dilTerence in 

our idiosyncrasy, and the great latitude which von have hitherto 

enjoyed, lead us to take very dincrent views of our duties and 

re.sponsibihties. I have always wished to have a control over your 

Department in the Punjab, partly hoeause 1 considered it was 

required, but mainly because it seemed a mere matter of duty. Hut 

1 really did not know how to effect this without giving you great 

nllence. 1 went on at lirst. hoping and trusting that matters 

uoiild mend, without, perhaps, ucting us dccidedlv as I ought to 
haw clom‘. • ^ 

I•’ 01 ■ ,1 lon„tin,(. umttCTs wore. Ifflloyom- solo guiitaiici.. 1 knew 
lliat till, nocoanls wora Rmcrally in arrears, l,nl I did not know limt 

<|uen.ly a,, ,, eared to be the case. Had I received vonr indexes nro- 
P ess . eports, and snndar relunis with ordinary punetnality, I should 
lia.o sooner seen the necessity for interference. Even when I first 
got your ns.s,gninents I did not like to net ; for I did not perceive 
f™. them what was the nature of the works for which the tnoney 
« as requned, and whteh wore and which were not sanctioned It 
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would be absurd for me to have authority in your J)cpiirtiiK‘ut and 
not to exercise it. I may have done this too abruptly, too harshly, 
but such is not my impression. From kindly feeliiig to vourscif! 
from mere motives of expediency. I have endeavoured to gK you to 
bring your department into order. If • revolutions are not to be 
effected by rose-water,’ neither are reforms to be made without 
vigorous expression, without conveying to subordinate authorities 
in unmistakable but courteous language that one's wshes must be 
carried out. 

You say that I speak very differently from the style of the official 
letters which are issued under my orders. Perhaps there is much 
truth in this remark, but the fact is that, being by nature jiassionate, 
I place, as far as I can, a guard over my conversation. Being also 
sincerely desirous not to hurt your feelings, and being affected to a 
considerable degree by the influence of your own courteous and 
conciliatory demeanour, 1 may have led you to think that I felt less 
strongly than I really did on the shortcomings (in my mindi of 
your Department. . . . You must forgive mu if I have said aught 
in this to distress you. 1 assure you that it is meant kindly. 

An extract from a de.spatch written by Lord Canning to 
Sir Charles Wood, some time after the suppression of the 
Mutiny furnishes an unintentional hut a very interesting ex 
poKt (acUt commentary on tin- foregoing corr<*spondenee. 

Catiip. IIosliiftrjN.rc, »i> lln> LnliDrc un.l IV-liinvur Itoii.l, .March 3(», 1860, 

On my late journey to and from Pesliawur, tlie subject of the 
road to that frontier station from Lahore necessarily engaged much 
of my attention. This road was hegiin, as you are aware, soon after 
the annexation of the Punjab, The utter imulocpmcy of the original 
rough cstinmtGS indicates that it was commenced under an imper- 
fect appreciation of the difficulties to he surmounted. The work 
advanced for some years with the free expenditure, but also with 
the vigour and ability that usually characterised the projects of Sir 
• Kobert Napier, . . . My impression before traversing this road 
was that the expenditure in its construction had been somewhat 
reckless. This impression has been a good deal inodifled by personal 
inspection of the work. 

Doubtless, the vigour with which work was begun and carried on 
between 1851 and 1850 in a country where nearly all skilled labour 
was a novelty, and where wheeled carriages were almost unknown, 
was accompanied by a large expenditure, while the scale and 
solidity of the road embankments, and the high class of gradients 
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ii.loptid. in 100. aimed, at once, al a more costly perfection than 
we ma> jud; 4 e to have l)een wise, now that tlie nia^Miiliule of tljc 
undertaking, tlie l.-njith of time required for its completion, and tlic 
conseqiu nt liability to interruption by failure of funds, are fully 
ai)preciated. Ibit witliout shuttinj,niiy eyes to this. I must also admit 
tliat, at that time, tin* whole spirit of the tioverninent tended rather 
to stimulate than cheek vij'orous proi?ress with too little regard to 
eulciilations of cost. And. little as I desire to tolerate any recur- 
rence to this svstein of whoKsah* working without proper estimates. 
1 am not indisposed to the belief which some have entertained, that 
this large and I'liergetic development of labour, and the expenditure 


by whieli it was accompanied on this and othc-r great works in the 
runjab. under Sir lloberl Napier’s advice and genend direction, was 
one. at least, of the elements which impressed the most tnnnly race 
in India with the vigour and honefieenco of Ilritish rule, and, under 
Providence, tended, through the maintenance of order and active 
lovaltv in the Punjab, to the recovery of Hindustan. 



may think at nmu’cessaiy — length on tin* elYorts which John 
[lawreiiee nmde to ‘ keep his team togetliei',' tind on the sne- 
eess, retimrkahle enough when we reinemher the men with 
wliom ho had to deal, which attended them. 1 liave already 
given my reasojis fetr so iloing. Sueli elYorts wore of tlie very 
essenci'of the man and of hiswc»rk. Witliout them it is hardly 
neeessary to point out lu)W dilTerent would have been the 
condition of the I’unjah a few yiair.s later when the Mutiny 
hrolo' out. Instead of heing oflieered hy men who knew their 
work, their people, and their chiefs, almost as they knew 
themselves, it woidd have been oflieered hy men who, from no 
fault of their own, could have known little of either, and the 
newly annexed province must then have been a chief source 
of anxiety instead of our linn support. That the Punjab was 
wide enough and elastic enough to hold men like- Nicholson, ' 
like Olmmborlain, like Coke, like Napier, and a host of others, 
was due, as the correspondence I have quoted at such length 
will show, to the Chief Commissioner, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner alone. 

And not leSs remarkable than the way in which John Law- 
rence dealt with Ids subordinates was the way in which, witli- 
out sacrificing an iota of principle, or ever using his words to 
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concoal his thoughts, lie inanasod to work haniioniouslv 
IhrouRliout with the oniiiient man who was at tin- Inad of the 
Govornmont. How was it that lie was nbh- to do so ? Tlu- 
(jiifstion docs not admit of an altoi'ethcr easy answer, nor of 
an answer at all without a closer consideration than 1 havi' 
hitherto been led to give to the character of one of the most 
commanding Governors-General who have ruled India. 

In spite of the great gifts which it is to be hoped that this 
biography has brought into sufficient prominence, or ratln r, 
perhaps, because of them, Lord Dalhousic had certain faults^ 
which may have been equally observable. He was proud,' 
ambitious, and imperious. He would crush anyone who dis- 
obeyed or thwarted him, anyone who seemed disposed to en- 
croach upon his authority. In such cases he had no bowels 
of compassion. ‘ He i)ut his foot down,’ was one favourite ex- 
pression used by John Lawrence about his chief, wlien he had 
been aroused by any untimely show of independence. ‘ He 
met my request by an imperial “ No,”’ was another. ‘The 
Lord Sahib is a pepper-pot,’ said John Peter Grant, one of the 
ablest of his subordinates. Tlie higher the position or the 
dignity of the man or body of men who kicked against the 
pricks, the more vigorously were the pricks applied. It was 
said of him that while he had no mercy on Boards ami Com- 
missioners and Chiefs, he spared humble Deputy Collectors, 
and let them off easily. How he had dealt with Lord Gough, 
with Henry Lawrence, and with Henry Lawrence’s self-reliant 
assistants in the Punjab, during his early days as Governor- 
General, I have shown in previous chapters. His letters of 
rebuke, in such cases, were as clear and polished ns steel. If, 
therefore, there was very much in him to admire, there was, 
in my opinion, not so much to love. In i)articular, he was 
deficient in one quality, without whieli no man, however able, 
can stand quite in the front rank of the rulers of men. He 
was deficient in the sympathy of the imagination. I do not 
here refer to that moral sensibility which is more or less 
common to humanity at large, whicli disposes men to rejoice 
with those who rejoice, and weep with those who weep, and 
which, if a man be of any finer mould, makes him feel Ihe 
pain that he is driven to inflict on a high-minded subordinate. 
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;it Iciist as ac-uti'ly as if it wt-n- intlictod by otlicrs on liimsolf. 
l‘'«)r in tins laird Dalhousio was, by no nu-ans, didioiont. A 
soliUrr's son— for his fatlu-r ha<l boon C’oniraandor-in-Clncf in 
India — ho burst into toars wlnai lio hoard that tho 11th 
J>ra<zoons had run away at C'hillianwallah. Ho wopt as ho 
road to Sir bhadoriok Ilalliday tho aooounts ho had roc<-ivod 
of tlio niurdor of Aj'iU'W an<l Aiulorson at Mooltan. anti ho 
burst into a luafoct Hood of toars, a^ain, whon ho saw tho 
sanio trustocl subortlinato for tho lirst timo after tho tU-ath of 
tho wife whom ho hatl lovoil most toinh'rly. and who had 
died t>f tho oH'oots of soa-sioknoss just as she oaino in sij'ht of 
the l’!n^Iish shore. Whon tho nows t*f I^atly l)aIhousii‘'s death 
lirst roaohotl him ho sliut himself up for weeks in (iovornniont 
House, refusing to so<‘ anyone whom it was not absolutely 
nooossarvthat lie sliould see, but oonsoientitmslvantl pathotioallv 
fransaoting all tho business t»f tho Oovornniont on paper, as 

well as ho had over done. His letters to Honrv Lawrenoo 

% 

during his anxiety about his brother and sister, who wore 
prisoners in tho hands of tiu- Sikhs, ari' full of earnest and 
rospootful sympathy: whiK- his letters to John Lawrenoo show 
from first to last aiul. in an i-ver-inoroasing dogroo, tho most 
tendin' and alYeotionate interest in his welfare. Nor wore there 
any mombors of his pi-rsonal stall' who oould not mention many 
inoidents showing his kiml and thoughtful considi-ration for 
them, 'i’hoy were, many of them, devoted to him : and tho few 
words that ho managed to speak, or tho few linos that ho 
managetl to write, in the midst of his press of work, showing 
his apiu'ooiution of their sorvioos, to ollioors at a distanoi' who 
would not have naturally expoott'd any suoh speoial reoognitioii 
from tho ‘ Lord Sahib,’ wore always treasured up in their 
memories or their desks as a lifelong possession. Nothing, 
Iheroforo. that I am about to say implies that ho was wanting 
in gi'uuino kindness of heart, or in what is ordinarily culled 
sympathy. 

It was rather in that much wider and rarer kind of sym- 
pathy which is as much intolUotual as moral, and depends 
mainly on tho vividness of . tho imagination that, such defects 
as Lord Dalhoiisie had, appear to me to have lain. Lord Dai- 
housie seems, from his letters, hundreds of which lie before 
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nu*. to Jiave been unable to clothe himst-lf surticiently witli tin* 
feelings, the prejiulicos, the aspirations, the i<kas of those 
over whom he ruled ; and he was unable therefore to under- 
stand how the natives of India, recognising, as many of them 
did, the general benevolence of our intentions and tlie un- 
floubted beneficence of our rule, were yet disposed to look 
back, with yearning and with regret, on the days when, if 
they were oppressed, plundered, murdered, they were so by 
men of their own race, their own language, or their own 
creed. He was unable, again, as it appears to me. to pieture 
to himself the rmiinhtlin; effect ujaui the native miml of the 
policy of annexation which he had openly avowi-d, and of 
the numerous atlditions to the empire, justiliahk' or other- 
wise, which, in accordance with it, circumstances had force<l 
on him, or he on circunistances. In particular, I doubt 
whether he thought that tlu- shock given to the religious 
feelings and the immemorial customs of the peojde by the 
blows whicli he struck at the sacred right of adoption, were 
deserving of any serious rt'gard on the j>art of an enlight«-ned 
English ruler. Nor is there in the whole of his letters, 
brilliant and incisive and racy as they all are, a single sen- 
tence which inclines tlie n*acler to paus(* and say, as he does, 
again and again, when he is reading the much less brilliant 
and incisive letters of Metcalfe or Outram, of Henry or John 
Lawrence, * Here is a man whose chief claim to rule India 
was tliat he so tlioroughly understood her people.’ If, there- 
fore, there have been no abler, or more commanding, or more 
conscientious, or more successful Goyernors-General of India 
than Lord DaJhousie, tliere have heen, in my opinion, 
Governors-General who were more sympathetic with the na- 
tives, and more beloved. 

He was, however, in every way a man of commanding 
powers. His faults, sucli as they were, were those not of a small, 
but of a truly great man. Small, almost to insignilicance, in 
stature, he had a mighty spirit — 

ingentos aniiuofl angusto in pcctorc versat. 

Weak in health, he did more than the work of the very 
strongest man. Afflicted with a constitutional disease, whiclt 
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iiuuU- it a toi'tiuv to him oven to put on his clothes, wliich 
oftt n fontincd him to his room, and disahkd him from walking 
:u-ross it evi-n when it was ‘as level as a billiard-tal)le,’ he yet 
traversed India from end to c-nd, saw everythiiij^ with his own 
(yi s. and discharj'<-d every duty of his hi<zh oltice, that otVice 
which • i nnobles and kills ’ its holders, <hiring the almost 
imjnecedented term of ei^ht years, with a thoroughness, a 
]>romplitnde, a pn-eision. and a dijiiiity in which he has had few 
cipials. His work connected with the Piinjal) alone inij'ht 
have lieen thouf^ht enouj^h to occupy the ener<»ies of any 
ordinarily able man. Aj^ain and again, as we read his corre- 
spomlence with the Lawrence brothers, and note the view, alike 
comprehensive and minuti-, which lu‘ was able to take of every 
incident and character on the Punjab stage, tilled as it was by 
aide men, each of whom in his time jilayed many parts, we 
can hardly bring ourselves to believe that the new province was 
but a fraction of his whole field of duty, and that ho was 
directly responsible, during a part of his eight years, for some 
live or six other provinces which lie had annexed, as well as 
for the ponderous eliarge whicli hail hcen originally committed 
to him, and which, as lie says himself, had overtaxed and 
overliurdeiied the greatest of liis predecessors. In short, if ho 
was not a Ilouven-seijt, ho was, at least, a born ruler of men. 
If hi‘ was ambitious, his ambition was tliiit of Giesar. There 


was little that was personal and nothing that was ignoble 
about it. Ho was every inch a king. Ho felt that he could 
rule, and that, with a view to the happiness of the millions 
entrusted to him, it was right that he should do so. 

John Lawrence was a man, in Iiis way, of quite ns com- 
manding powers, and of quite ns masterful a will, as Lord 
Oalhoiisie. He was therefore the last man whom wo should 
have expected, beforehand, to get on well with him as a sub- 
ordinate. But we are now, perhaps, more in a position to see 
how it was that he did so. 


The Punjab, John Lawrence’s cbai*ge. was Lord Dalhousie’s 
pet province. It was his own child, his own creation. John 
Lawrence might be its Chief Commissioner, but woo bo to him 
if he ever forgot that ho was not its supremo ruler ! If he 
over did forget this, and if, acting on his own responsibility, he 
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invited a frieinl to Kcrvc within its sacred precincts, or became 
involved in a frontier distiirhanco beyond them, without liist 
applying to the Governor-General, be too was called to account, 
and felt what might bo the weight of Lord r)alboiisi<‘*s lieel. 
But hero bis tact and bis loyalty to superior authority canu- 
in. Ifis notions of duty to Government lie carried to a degree 
which one might have expected to find in a discijile of Hobbes, 
but hardly' in a man of sucli popular sympathies and of such 
commanding powers as his. It was these notions of imhlic 
duty which helped him to put up with occasional rebukes from 
his chief, which, if they had come from any other quai-ter, 
would have made him turn and rend his assailant. But Lord 
Balhousie was much too gi'cat a man not to wish his sub- 
ordinates to speak their minds frankly to him. This .Tohn 
Lawrence always did. There was not a step which Lord Dal- 
housie took in the Punjab, not an appointment he made, not an 
expression he dropped, which John Lawrencis if he was unable 
to approve of it, did not, with all his ‘ heroic simplicity,’ fasten 
upon and controvert. This done, if he could not succeed in 
modifying his chiers views, ho thought himself not only at 
liberty, hut hound in honour to carry them out. And it was 
this mixture of resistance and of submission, of loyalty and of 
tact, and yet of plainness or even abruptness of speech, which, 
combined with his other and infinitely gi’eater (jualities, exactly 
suited Lord Dalhousie, and enabled two such master spirits, if 
I have read their characters and correspondence aright, to move, 
in the same sphere, with mutual appreciation, and without 
coming into anything like dangerous collision. 

The feelings of regard, respect, and admiration, which John 
Lawrence’s character had early awakened in Lord Dalhousie, 

, soon developed into a warm and brotherly affection. There 
was a general agreement in policy between the two men, hut 
with a sufficient amount of difference to give piquancy and 
interest and life to all their communications. Only on one 
occasion, in the whole correspondence, does John Lawrence 
seem to have taken seriously to heart anything which was said 
to him by bis chief. He had objected strongly to the appoint- 
ment of a certain civilian to a post for which he did not think 

I I 
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liim tilted and the Governor-General said to liim in reply, good- 
limnouredly. ‘ Yon know. John, yon are a good hater.' Mis- 
nnderstaniiinK. it would seem, the meaning of the term, 
and thinking, in the innocency of his heart, that Lord Dal- 
honsie meant more than he said, John Lawrence wrote hack 
earnestly pi’otesting against the impntatio!i. His letter is 
highly eharacteristie, as is also Lord Dalhousie’s reply. 

.\pri1 ‘ 2 \. 

My dear Lord. - . . . I cannot bat express my regret that your 
Inrdsliip should have reason to think me a good hater. If 1 am 
any judge of my own character, 1 should not say that such is the 
rase. 1 do not know a man in tiie world against whom I have 
surli feidings. There are public oflicers both here and elsewhere 
nf whom 1 have a mean opinion ; there are several in the Punjab 
wliom I have felt it iny duty to report; hut I know not one 
wliom I wonhl wish to iiijttre personally. Every public* ohicor 
whom I have considered ineflieient, no doubt hates me, and thinks 
that 1 hate him. This is (juite natural. 1 know that I have strong 
and decided oi)inions. which, when the occasion required it. I have 
seldom Iiesitated to slate, with little reservation, lint this I have 
felt to he my duty, a necessity of my position, if I wished to see the 
administration successful. In such instanco.s I have spared neither 
the* man I liked, nor those for whom T have no such fcelitig ; and 
in making vcconnneiidntions for promotions it has been my earnest 
desire to bo impartial. 

Lord Dalhousie replied ns follows : — 

May U. I8A5. 

My dear Lawrence, . . . You seem hurt at what I said, and 

express your belief that yon have not acted unjustly towards , 

and are incapable of doing so towards any man. 

If you will be so gocxl ns to look back to my letter of March 28, 
you will see that I did not allege injustice on your part, either 
generally or in this particular case. On the contrary, I expressly • 
stated, • I have no reason to suppose that you have been unjust to 
this man.’ 

You protest against my supposing you hated , or that you 

are a ‘ good hater.’ On these points, my good friend, I can’t retract. 

I remember the grounds of your opposition to his appointment in 
1840, and the feeling you showed towards him tlien. 

As for the general proposition, you admit that you have strong 
and decided opinions which you have seldom hesitated to express 
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without reservation. Just so; and it is in entertainint,' and retain- 
ing sucli decided adverse opinions that consists wliai I, and Dr. 
Johnson before me. called a ‘ good hater.’ But saying tliai you are 
‘ a good hater’ does not imply that you are partial or unjust, anv 
more than saying (as I might say) that you are a stauncli friend 
would imply that you are unfair and practise favouritism. 

But Lord Dalhousie’s long term of oftice, with its hrilliiint 
achievements in peace and war, its uiU'XampKd ‘ progres.s, 
moral and material,’ its railways and its electric telegraphs, 
its conquests and its annexations, was now drawing to its 
close ; and that it was so, the ablest of Ins lieutenants must 
have been, half pleasantly, half paijj fully, reminded by the 
letter which, in view of their aj)proaching .sej)aration, was 
written to him by his chief. 

OoUjGiTnuniio : May ), 

My dear John, — Your treaty arrived yesterday, and 1 lose no 
time in expressing to you the great gratification with whicli I have 
looked upon it in its complete fonn, and in acknowledging the 
obligations under which you have laid me by the successful conclu- 
sion of a treaty which I conceive will be regarded ns of much im- 
portance both in India and in England, and which, consequently, 
will be viewed as honourable to my administnition. 1 have recorded 
my opinions and feelings in language strong and sincere, and 1 ho]]e 
that you and your coadjutor will feel that the Government has 
really appreciated your exertions, and has wished to do full justice 
to your services. 

The additional claim which you have thus established to the 
approbation of the Crown and my personal gratitude renders thi.s a 
fitting moment fur asking you a question wliieh my approaching 
relinquishment of the olhee of Governor-General would not have 
allowed mo to delay much longer. 

Your services in India have been so pre-eminent, that you ciui- 
not fail to be conscious of the fact, or entertain a doubt of my 
feeling it to be as mucii a personal duty as a personal pleasure to 
obtain for you some fitting recognition of your merits by the grant 
of honours from the Crown. 

The question which I liave to ask you is as to the fonn in which 
such honours would be most acceptable to you — whether you would 
prefer the grant of a baronetcy or the star of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. The former is, so far. a higher honour that it is here- 
ditary, but many persons would question the advantage of that 
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quality in it, nnlesa ample- fortune could bo handed do\m with the 
Iionour. 

Whichever you shall prefer, it shall be my most earnest duty 
and endeavour to obtain for you before I leave India. \ou know, 
of course, that I cannot tjnaranicc your Rcttin" either. But I can 
assure you of my resolution to move heaven and earth to accomplish 
your wishes for you, and I think they can hardly refuse it to your 
claims and iny solicitations. 

Always, my dear .John, very sincerely yours, 

Dalhousie. 


A letter which John Lawrence wrote on tills subject to his 
intunate friend. Ilcrlurt Edwavdes. hefore giviii" the answer 
to Lord Dalhousio which he had already pretty well made up 
his mind to ‘dve, is of biographical interest. 


Murri : May 24 , 18 i 55 . 

My (loar Edward os* — I oncloso a loiter which I received from 
tlie (loveriior-doueral this morning. I hope ho will not forget ‘ my 
coadjutor* when asking for honours for mo. I may say with per- 
fect truth that I consider you dosor\e at least as much, if not more, 
for the late treaty tlinu I do. 

My main object, Iiowovcr, in writing to you is to ask your advice 
ns to the answer I should give. My chief pleasure in obtaining any 
honours is the pleasure I shall give to my sweet wife ; though I 
would not have liked to have gone homo and retired from public 
life without some acknowledgment of my services. The point is, 
whether to select the baronetcy or tho K.C.B. My unfo is inclined 
to the fonnev as the greater honour, though she will no doubt bo 
satisfied with my choice. I am inclined to prefer tho ' star,’ for 
1)10 reasons to which the Governor-General points. I liave no 
fortune to give my son ; and anything which I may leave, I should 
fuel it a sacred duty to divide among all my children. Now a poor, 
I may say a moneyless baronet, would be a sad figure. Tho 
honour might bo some incentive to exertion, though not a good one. 
I rather fear it might prove an inducement to look to others rather 
than oneself for success. Kindly give mo your advice on this point 
by return of [)Ost. I cannot conclude this note without saying that 
in fighting to get you made Commissioner of Pcshawur, it turns out 
that, like the bandy-legged smith iu the * Maid of Perth,' I was fight- 
ing for my own hand.’ 


His letter to Lord Dalhousie was to a similar effect, and 
once more the Governor-General replied. 
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Jiiiio 2ti. 185.). 

My dear Lawrence, — I received yesterday your letter of the 1st 
inst. I repeat luy assurance that I will do my best to obtain for 
you the K.C.B. before I leave India. I cannot think it possible 
tliat I can fail in such an attempt ; for no man has won it more fairlv 
or deserved it better than yourself. 

I think you have done quite wisely in preferring it to the 
baronetcy. My letters from England give me no clue to the name 
of my successor. Indeed, they do not know it themselves ; and tlie 
present Govennnent are afraid to select, in their present infirm 
condition. 

My wooden log is rather better of late. How is your.s coming 
on ? 

Ever yours sincerely, 

D.tLHOUSlK. 

The name of Lord Dalliousie’s Rucee.s.sor was known in 
India very sliortly after this letter was written, and it is the 
name of a man never to ho mentioned hy Englishmen except 
with feelings of gratitude and veneration. But his gifts wore of 
a widely different kind from Lord Dalhousie’s, and no one, pro- 
bably, could estimate more accurately the immense loss that 
Lord Dalhonsio, whatever the excellence of his successor, 
would lie to India, than his chief lieutenant. The following 
letter brings out his feelings on the subject clearly enough. 

^lurri : August 2K, 185^1. 

My dear Lord, -~I am glad to hear your Lordship thinks wo shall 
like Lord Canning, and I hope he will be sati.stied with us. Still 1 
must say that yonr LordHhip'.s lo.ss will be sincerely felt. A stimulus 
has been given to the general administration of India, and a general 
vigour infused into all departments, which, if only carried on, must 
wipe out the reproach under which tlio Govennnent fonnerly la- 
boured. 

To myself, personally, the change will bo great. I can hardly 
expect to have so kind, so considerate, and so friendly n master. 
As one grows in years, one fools almost a disinclination to form new 
relations, even on the public account. Much of the work in the Pun- 
jab is both delicate and difficult. The Administration requires both 
vigour and judgment. The cliiof officer has to control a largo body 
of Ihs countrymen, drawn from different professions and educated 
in various schools. Ho possesses little prestige, and no power but 
what he derives from his own character. Do what he will, he must. 
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to a great extent, depend on the view which may be taken of his con- 
duct by those at a distance. 

To your Lordship tlie return to your own country will probably 
be n subject of nninixed pleasure, but to the friends you leave 
behind, among whom I am one of the sincerest, it cannot fail to be 
a cause of real regret. 

The approaching change* in his relations to the Ijoad of 
the Goveimnient must havt* heeii still more vividly brought 

home to John liuwrence bv a letter which invited him to 

% 

l)ay a farewell visit to his chief at Cnlcxitta and be introduced 
to his successor. 

The Xi*i1|;hfrrii'S : S(*ptrtnl»c*r 20, 

You will have learnt, by this time, that it is not true that Lord 
Canning is coiniiig out immediately. He will come when I want to 
be relieved. 'J’his will he either Kebrunry 1 or March 1 : probably 
the latti'i'. 

1 do not doubt, in the smallest degree, your receiving his full 
confidence and cordial support in the important oftice you hold. Of 
course, you cannot be altogether on the same terms you have been 
with me during the years of close personal acquaintance and regard 
which we have enjoyed together. But soon that may come. And 
that it may come the sooner, I should be very glad if circumstances 
would admit of your running down to Calcutta to pay me a parting 
visit, and to become personally known to Lord Canning before my 
departure. I hope, too. to invest you with the K.C.B. at that time. 

Such an arrangement would be a real pleasure to me, and would 
be. I am sure, of public value with reference to the future. Y’ou and 
1 both know well the efficiency of personal intercourse. 

I'’or myself, I look forward to my return to Scotland with very 
diflerent f^eelings from those with which I once did. If I wish to 
leave India, it is mainly because I fool I am no longer in a condition 
to sen’o her as I ought to do. I feel I could do much for her wore 
I in vigour ; and I regret, for her sake as well as for my own, to sur- 
render the opportunity. 

Of all from whom I part in India, there is not one from whom I 
shall sever myself with more sincere regret than from yourself, my 
dear John ; and I hope that our friendship will bo still maintained, 
though with a wider inter^•nl between us. I have not been well of late, 
and I rather dread the last three months in Calcutta ; but I expect 
to be there at the end of November. 

Lvor yours smcerely, 

Dalhousie. 

In the intermediate autumn John Lawrence had hoped to 
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pay liis long-intended and often postponed visit to Caslnnere ; 
but it was once more put off by the serious illness of liis wife, 
and by the strong probability that she wouhl be obligi<l to 
return to England. ‘ My wife is very unwell, and the doctors 
say viuxt tjo home thin i/nir. This has bothered me a good deal, 
and I don’t like leaving her even for a time as we must lx- 
separated so soon. ... I should not mijid going too, but. 
with seven children, cannot afford to do so. Sometimes 1 think 
of taking her to Cashmere, at other times of giving up this trip 
and staying here (Murri) until it be cool enough to take her 
down.’ Happily his wife rallied, and the thought of separa- 
tion was given up for the time. In November he and she went 
into camp as usual for the winter months ; but the rough life, 
th(‘ heat of the tents by day, >ind the cold by night, wert^ too 
much for her. She was taken so ill on the way down to 
Lahore that they were obliged to stop at a small police station 
on the wayside— the only cover that could be got— for some 
twenty days, ten of them at Gukkur, and ten near Gujeran- 
walla. Again the doctors urged that she should return to 
England, and during her illness lier passage was taken, and 
all arrangements made for her departure. But on her partial 
recovery she again rebelled, and declaring that if she was not 
equal to Indian life with her husband, much less would she be 
equal to English life without him, she, once again, won the djiy. 
It was a happy thing for her and for her husband that she did 
so. Had she not stood firm, the most faithful of wives would 
have been absent from her husband during the greatest crisis 
of his life, the Indian Mutiny. She would have heard much of 
what he did, for all England and all India were ringing with 
his praises. But she would have heard and not seen. Instead 
of an interval of only thirty miles, which, in case of necessity, 
he or she could have traversed in a night, seven thousand 
miles of ocean would have rolled between them : and now 
that his deedful life is over, almost the only blank in the 
united happiness of the most happy of married lives would 
have been the very two years in which each would have given 
most to have been within hail of the other, to have been able 
to share in company the extremity of the peril and so to have 
doubled the joys of the great deliverance. 

John Lawrence stayed at Laliore for a month or so, and 
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on Fobvuavy 1st, ISnfi, as soon, that is, as Ihs wife was able to 
niov<‘. they set out for Calcutta to pay their final visit to Lonl 
Dalhousio. They left their two little children at Lahore under 


the care of ^frs. llacplierson, the wife of John Lawrence's 
indefatigable ^lilitary Secretary, and staited for a complete 
lioliday. It was the first holiday which John Lawrence liad 
allowed himself to take since the end of his furlough some 
fourteen years before, and even this holiday he appears to have 
begrudged himself! ‘I am very sorry to go,’ ho says to 
Kdwavdes in a letter, which hints also at other troubles that 


were cropping up around him. 


I do not anticipate much pleasure or comfort from the trip, and 
I shall bo up to my neck in arrears of work on my return. No 
decisive reply has come regarding the honours, and I mav have to 
come back like a sliormtiulah hilli (a shamefaced cat). ... As 
to Nicholson I will never help him to leave the Punjab, thojigh I 
will never oppose his going. 1 feel very sore about him. You might 
as well run rusty as he should. By the bye, ho shot a man the other 
day who went at him with a drawn sword. . . . Yes, Oudeisagood 
job, and tliough I know that Outran) is a good man, I do not see 

bow he can work it properly. I hear is to be one of his Com- 

nnssioners. He is an able fellow, but not fit for such a post, I 
should say. However, why should I fash myself with such matters ? 
I only hope they will not want some of my good men. I would, 

however, make them a present of a number of fellows, with a right 
good will. 


U mny bo well to mention Ijcre that it was during the 
iIIdoss of Lord Dalhousie nt Ootacamiindo, during the prccod- 
nig year, tlmt the Oudo question had reached its crisis, and 
that Lord Dalhousio had there composed his masterly Minute 
summing up, for the ‘convenience of those to whom it would 
belong to decide the future of Oude,’ the evidence which had 
been collected as to the inveterate abuses of its government, 
and recommending sometliing like its annexation. It is a 
document which, in spite of his intense physical suffering, 
hIiows no symptom of mental disturbance or weakness. It is 
one, moreover, which must carry conviction to almost every 
nupiu tial mind. For it was based on the evidence and on the 
1 ccommcndations of such staunch defenders of native dynasties, 
and men so mtnuatcly acquainted witli the facts of the cose, ns 
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Colonel Sleeman, General Low, an<l Sir James Outram, and 
was endorsed by the deliberate jud^ent of the Court of 
Directors, of the Board of Control, and of the Cabinet at home, 
of which Mr. Gladstone was a member. 

The details of the measure and its justification lie beyond 
tlie scope of this biographj’. But it should be mentioned that 
John Lawrence quite approved of the even more stringent 
course taken by the authorities in England, the annexation of 
tlie territory and the abolition of the throne. Like the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, and unlike, I think, some other annexations 
of Lord Dalhousie, it was justified not only by treaty stipula- 
tions, but by the consciousness of the duty we owed to the 
people of the province, the duty of saving them from a des- 
potism which was as feeble as it was cruel and wasteful, and 
which our support alone had saved from the two correctives 
which, after the manner of Orientals, might otherwise have 
been applied to it, insurrection or assassination. ‘ I suppose,’ 
.John LawTence writes to his friend Courtenay on January I), 
‘ that the orders regarding Lucknow have come, and I hope for 
annexation. Anything short of it is a mistake. Will not all 
the people rejoice except the fiddlers, barbers, and that genus } 
1 wish I was thirty-five instead of forty-five, and had to put it 
in order ! In two years the administration ought to equal 
that of the Punjab. It will be much more easily managed, 
having no dangerous frontier.’ 

John Lawrence arrived at Calcutta on February 17, 185(), 
and his first wish when there seems to have been to pt away 
again ! The idea of the work which he had left behind him, 
and which must fall, during his absence, on Montgomery, who 
was already overburdened, while Maeleod, the Financial Com- 
missioner, was in his usual arrears, seems to have haunted him. 
Lord Dalhousie being still at Barrackpore, he took up his 
quarters at Mountain’s Hotel. It was the height of the Calcutta 
season, and the smart dresses, the constant parties, the state 
dinners and ceremonials at Government House connected with 
the departure of the old and the arrival of the new Governor- 
General, formed a sufficiently startling contrast to the simple 
life, the domestic pleasures, and the ceaseless round of duties 
from which the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab luul his 
wife had seldom cared to emerge. 
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Oil tlu‘ morninf; after his arrival he wrote to Montgomery 
as follows : — 

I iirrived licro yesterday by the railroad. [It had then been con- 
structed as fur as liurdwan. seventy miles from Calcutta.] We are 
botli glad to liavc got over the trip. My wife is well and hearty, 
but a good deal tired. I only wish wo were both back at Lahort?. 
'rhe trip is a severe one for a lady, and will be worse a montli hence. 
\\o .saw Major Martin and your little son Henry at Shergotty. both 
looking well. Martin was to stop a day or two at nurdwan.’but he 
will try and see Henry before they sail on the 24th. 1 assure you 

It is no joke in this Habylon finding out anyone. I was wandering 
about this morning vainly endeavouring to find out various people’s 
domiciles. ... 1 liave not seen tin* Governor-General yet. He is 
at Jhirrackpore. not very well, but by no moans so ill as people 
make out. He does not leave India, I am sorry to say, until the 
7th proximo. This, on all accounts, is very vexatious. 

Lord DiUhousie weleoined his Chief Lieutenant on arrival 

111 a touehing note from Ihirraekimre. U was the last that he 

was to write to him in India, and nearly the last that he was 
ev<*r to writi' to him. 

My dear old Itoy,— 1 have just received your letter, and ns I 
s ml he m Calcutta to-morrow evening for good. I will not give you 

the trouble ofconnng out here, but will see you. and with .wWrc 
plcminr, on Tuesday forenoon. As for my licalth. Jan La’rin. I 
am a cripple in every sense. 

„ , Lvor youi-s most sincorelv. 

^smchIav ovoniiJi:. ^ 

Dalhousib. 

Unfortunately, the letters whieh John Lawrence wrote 
during tins interesting fortnight were exelusivi-ly business 
letters, ami I have been able to glean from them,* and from 
etmversations with the few survivors who know anything of 
what occurred, little that is significant respecting it. Diaries 
and private letters there are none, and I cannot help— at this 
inore perhaps than at any other i>criod of my work— wishing 
hat some third person had been privileged to be present, and 
ad recorded something of wl.at was said by men who had 
done and dared so much together, and who were in every 
way so remarkable. One striking episode connected with the 
paitmg .scene when Lord Dalhousie, with death stamped upon 
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his fact*, was about to veccive Lord Canning on tin- of 
Govt-riiiiunt House, I reserve for a future occasion wlu n it 
will, perliaps, come in still more apiuopriately. 

Much to Lord Dalhousie’s disappointment, the Gazette ilid 
imt arrive from En‘,dand in time to <;ive to him the peculiar 
l>leasure of conferring, nml to John Lawrence the peculiar 
pleasure of receiving at his hands, the Knight-Commandership 
of the Bath. But any vexation which John Lawrence may have 
felt in con.sequence must, in jiart at least, have been removed 
by two unexpected occurrences. It was during this farewell 
visit that Lord Dalhousie ilrew uj> a Minute recommending 
that the Punjab should be raised to the dignity of a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and that, as a matter of course, its Chief 
Commissioner should become its first Lieulenant-tiovernor ; 
and secondly, John Lawrence met here — for the first nml last 
time since thi; tragical parting at Lahore — his brother Ileiirv. 
and during three days was able to have pleasant intercourse 
with him. ‘ I saw Henry,’ he writes to Edwardes, ‘ in Calcutta 
for three days. I never saw him looking better. His beard 
is longer and greyer than formerly, but he himsc'lf looked 
sliong and hearty. He was full of going home, and seemed 
lialf inclined to go then, but a case in Jypore detained him. 
1 think he will certainly go next year.’ 

The Minute of the Governor-General on the change of (he 
Punjab Chief Coinmissionership into a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship is a document of historical ns well us biographical 
importance. 

C*a1culta : February 25, )85fi. 

1. Tho completion of the proceedings which have been taken 
for tho establishment of British rule in Oude, imposes upon me the 
obligation of placing upon record my conviction of the necessity 
which has arisen for affording some relief to the Government of 
India from the ponderous burden with wliich it is now overladen 
and overtasked. 

2. Wlien 1 assumed the administration of India eight years ago, 
it was universally spoken of as u most laborious and responsible 
oflice. It will not be difllcidt to estimate how infinitely more re- 
sponsible and more laborious it has stow become, wlion the additions 
which have been made to tho duties of the Governsnent of India 
since 1818 are recalled to mind. 

8. The administration of the kingdom of tho Punjab, the od- 
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ministration of tlie produce of Popii. of the Straits Scttlpmcnts. of 
the Tena.sserim provinces, of Naspore, and of the assigned districts 
of Hyderabad, have all since 1848 been imposed iipon the Govern- 
ment of India. To these new duties is now added the laborious 
task of organising and directing the administration of the kingdom 
of Oudo. Tims tlie direct goveniment of several former provinces, 
and of now territories, producing a revenue of not less than four 
millions sterling, has fallen upon the Governor-General in Council 
since 1818. 

•1. Ilesides all this, many new burdens have been imposed upon 
the supreme Government by changes and improvements in internal 
management. The whole direction of the Post Office throughout 
India now rests ultimately with tlie supreme Government. The 
control of the electric telegraph throughout India has, in like manner, 
been vested in the supreme Government, The special superintend- 
ence of questions relating to railways in India has been allotted to 
the Governor-General in Council, and the Secretariat of the 
Pepartment of Public Works, controlling the undertakings of the 
whole empire, has been created and placed under his immediate 
orders. 

5, The tendency of business in all departments is to increase. 
Hut when to that general tendency has been superadded the direct 
charge of the affairs of seven kingdoms and provinces, and of the 
many departments, each of which embraces tlie whole extent of the 
Indian Empire, it can hardly bo matter of surprise that the burden 
should be now becoming too great for mortal shoulders to boar. 

(5. It is true that the government of Bengal has been given into 
the charge of a Lieutenant-Governor. But this measure relieved 
only the Governor-General. It made no difference to the other 
members of the supremo Government, while the institution of the 
Legislative Council has largely increased their labours and the 
demands upon their time. 

7. The evil has been continually and rapidly augmenting, inso- 
much that I perceive a very material increase of daily business sinco 
the month of February 18C5. 

8. I liavo never asked for relief, and would have been extremely 
reluctant to do so if I bad remained in charge of the Government. 
But ns my act cannot now bo possibly niisconstmed, nor ascribed 
to a desire to save myself, I have no bositntion in declaring my con- 
viction that the addition of Uio kingdom of Oudo to the business of 
the Govommont of India will render it hardly possible that the 
Goyornor-Goneral in CounoU should be able to perform all the duty 
which will now fall upon the supreme Government. 
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0. It is indispensable to find some inode of relief. 

10. The function which the Government of India has for some 
time past assumed, of takiii" into its own bunds tlie direct adminis- 
liution of new provinces, has been pronounced by the public to have 
been a very wholesome one. But it is a function wliich is foreign 
to tlio nature of the Govermnent of India, whose proper business i.s 
to control other Govennnents, not to become a local Government 
itself. Gradually, therefore, and ns the new provinces become fit 
to walk alone, the direct power of administration in such provinces 
should be laid down by the Government of India. 

11. It is by giving eftect to this principle, if it should receive the 
as.scnt of my honourable colleagues, that I propose to find the means 
of afibrding relief to the Governor-General in Council. 

12. The I’niijab has been for very nearly seven years under the 
administration of the Governor-General in Council. It is now, I 
think, in a condition to be formed into a separate charge. My 
proposal is that the Punjab should be fonued into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, under the power given by the statute ; and that Mr. 
John Lawrcjicc, the very able and eminent man who has been asso- 
ciated with its government from the first, should be appointed 
Liculenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

18. I am aware of no reason why a province should not be con- 
stituted a Licutenant-GovernorsLip because it is not a regulation 
province. 

M, If it should be thotjght that the Punjab by itself would con- 
stitute too small a jurisdiction for a Lieutenant-Governorship. 1 
would then propose that the Licutenajit-Governorship should also 
include the province of Sciiide. The addition of Scindo would 
not materially add to the extent of the financial charge, but it would 
augment the territorial charge very considerably 

18. In any ease I beg very strongly to advise that the Punjab 
should now bo constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship with Scinde, 
or without it. 

19. Tho creation of a Licutcnant-Govoniorship rests with the 
Court of Directors. If the Honourable Court should sanction tho 
creation of that oflice the nomination to it will rest with my suc- 
cessor. I feel very certain that his judgment and inclination will 
equally lead him to select for that office tho man whom universal 
acclamation would at once select — John Lawrence. 

(Signed) D.vlhousie. 

The Governor-GenerarB proposition was received ‘ with ac- 
clamation ’ by the members of his Council, a Council including 
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in<‘n Si) (UstinKuisliPtl in various ways as General L(*w. John 
I’cter (irant. and Barnes Peacock. A few sentences from the 
Minute of the most eminent of them all. who afterwards became 
Sir John Pete r Grant and Governor of Jamaica, may fitly find 
a place In-re. 

Ill every point of view it seems to Jiie tlial the time anticipated 
by the framers of the last (’Imrter Act has now arrived, and that 
tlie territory on the banks of the Indus should be immediately eon- 
stitiited a distinct Government, under a Lieutenant-Governor of its 
own. It will be thouf’ht by every man in India a happy accident, 
ihat this < hanf'e cannot fail to raise to the rank he deserves to hold, 
one of the most able and successful administrators boldine otlice in 
Inilin. ... 1 bilieve that it is more especially to Scinde that the 
union will be beneficial. Whatever may be the reason, it is certain 
Ihat hitherto, while the current civil and military expenditure has 
heoM profuse, tlie results have been less encourafjiu" in Seinde tlian 
in any other newly aeijuired district on this side of India. 1 his is 
not to he attrilmted to any want of personal capacities for civil 
duties in the ofliccrs employed in Scinde. at least of late years. 1 
cannot see reason to helievo that the stationary lif wo were to judge 
l>v the revenue tables, wo should say tlio hack-going! condition of 
Scimlo is owing to natural and unavoidable causes. It is thus only 
to the system that wo have to look for a cause. If Scinde is united 
to till* Punjab, it will fall uiulcr a rcvouuo system which has con- 
vortod the North-West Provinces into a garden, and is now doing 
the same thing in the Punjab. Why should it fail to have the same 
otToct in Scinde ? 


Sir Biiriics Peacock, who was an excellent lawyer, ex- 
]nessed his opinion more concisely hut with erjual emphasis 
tints : — 

I agree in thinking that the Punjab should bo constituted a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, and in my opinion it is very desirable that 
Seinde should be united with it imderonoGovermiiont. I cordially 
concur with the ojtcomium which has been bestowed on Mr. John 
Lawrence. 

Lord Canning landed in (inlcutta on the last day of 
Fehruary IB.'itl, and was received by Lord Balhousie on the 
steps which have witnessed the making and unmaking of so 
many kings ; and by one of the most rapid but most striking 
and picturcscjue of ceremonials, he hud ‘ within five minutes 
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of liis ariival,’ «as lu; wroto to a friiiul at lioiiK-, ln-coin^’ 
Goveinor-Goneral of India. l''or a week th<- out-ioiiij* and 
incoming rulers rcmaiiu-tl together in Governuunt Ho\ise, 
engaged in conference, so earnest and so prolonged that, 
as Lord Canning again wrote home, he had been ‘ una\>le to 
take more than one look out of doors during the whole time.' 
How much there was for the one man to impart and for tlu' 
other to receive and to assimilate, ajiyone who has skimmed 
the pages of this biography may form some slight conception ; 
no one, perhaps, but thosi- vi-ry few men who have filled the 
olhce of Governor-General themsi-Ives, liave Jiot sunk under 
its weight, and have lived to look back upon it, caji have any 
atUspuite idea. 

In the intervals of their conferences John Lawrence .saw, 
as it had been Lord Dalhousie’s wish that he should do, 
much of his new chief, and made upon him an impres.sion 
the strength of which is to be measured, not so much by tin? 
time they spent together, as by the severity of the test to 
wliich it was to be exposed, when the storm burst over the 
country, and made John Lawrence, for the time, almost as truly 
Cfovernor-General of the north ami Jiorth-west of India as 
Lord Canning was of the east and south. 

Oji March 0, Lord Dalhousie set sail from Calcutta. His 
embarkation was witnessed by a vast concourse of Europeans 
and of natives, not one of whom could fail to respect and 
admire the ruler M'ho had dom^ so much to enlarge the empire, 
to develop its resources, to elevate the condition of its masses ; 
who had worked so fearlessly and thoroiighly in accordarice with 
the faith that was in him, ami now, worn out by his labours, 
was going home to die. Among tho.se who ‘ accompanied him 
to the ship’ was of course the man whom ho most respected, 
and most regretted of all whom he was leaving bcliiml him. 
lie was still simple ‘ John Lawrence,’ for the Gazette, though it 
was on its way to India, did not meet Lord Dalhousie s eye till 
lie touched at Ceylon. It contained the names of Sir illiani 
Sleeman and of Sir James Outram as well as of Sir John 
Lawrence ; and hardly liad the Chief Commissioner reached 
Lahore when, with the nows of the honour which had, at last, 
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lici u ln-sl()W(‘cl ui>rm him, ho rocoivotl also the warm conKralu- 
lations of Lortl Dalhousio writton from his ship at sea. 

H.C.S. Forozf. At soa : March 20 , IRoCi. 

Mv iloar Lawrence,— Tlio home nows at Ceylon showed me your 
luiine in the Gazette as K.C'.B^at last. You would take for granted 
my joy in this recognition of your merits and services. But 1 must 
give you joy nevertheless in words, and 1 do it from my heart. No 
juan ever won tlio honour hotter, and of all your relatives and 
friends, not one has greater gratification in seeing honour done to 
you than I have. Pray offer my wannest congratulations and my 
liindest wishes to Lady Lawreneo. 

I was very miserable in parting from you all upon the ghaut that 
(lay. Of all I leave hohind me, no man’s friendship is more valued 
by nio. no man’s .services are so highly estimated by mo, as yours, 
(iod Mess you, my dear John ; %Yrito to mo ns you promised, and 
believe me now' and always 

Your sincere friend, 

Daliiousie. 

To Sir .1. L'kwrcnc*’, K.C.lh 


Thus one Rveat epoch in John Lawrence’s life Imil come 
!Ui(l tione. He hail reached the point which, as in the case of 
his hrother Henry, has lnon so fatal to the peace of mind, if 
not to the whole career of some of our best Indian adminis- 
Irators, when he had to accommodate himself, in the full 
inalm ity of his powers and Ins experience, as host he might, 
or as far as might he needful, to a change of master. A trial 
umler the best of circumstances such a change must always 
hi‘. For unrestrained intercourse, full sympathy, and intimate 
friendship must he succeeded, for the time at least, by an at* 
mospluTc of strangeness, of reserve, and of constraint. How 
lu« was able to meet this trial, and other infinitely gi'catcr ones, 
we shall see hereafter. But at this critical point in his career, 
ere yet the first rumblings of the impending storm have been 
heard in India, and while Ins province is still in the mid* 
swing of its peaceful progress, this chapter may perhaps llnd 
its most fitting termination. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JOHN LANMIENCB AND AFGHANISTAN. THE BBEWTNG OF THE STOIIM. 

1850-18.'>7. 

An interval of little more than a year separates the departure 
of Lord Dalhousie from (he great outbreak which is to trans- 
form the Chief Commissioner of tlic Punjab into its Dictator, and 
I propose in this chapter, the last that I am able to devote to his 
peaceful rule, to describe, as fully as its importance requires, or 
as space permits, the interview between Sir John Lawrence and 
Dost Mohammed at Peshawur, which helped so much to deter- 
mine the attitude of tlie Afghans towards us throughout the 
Mutiny, and the attitude of Sir John Lawrence to Afghanistan 
throughout the whole of his sub.soquent career. I propose also 
to quote, incidentally, such extracts from his letters us appear 
to bring out any points in his administration, his character, 
or his opinions which may not, hitherto, have had sullicient 
stress laid on them, or have any bearing on the mighty conflict 
which, almost unnoticed, was now so near its birth. 

I have already spoken of the trial which a change of masters 
must necessarily involve to a man of the great ability, of the pro- 
nounced views, and of the vast experience of Sir John Lawrence. 

‘ I hope it is not true,’ he had written to Lord Dalhousie in the 
preceding year, ' that Lord Canning is coming out at once, 
and that we must lose your Lordship as soon as people say. 
I must say that I shall sincerely regret your Lordship’s depar- 
ture from this country, though I trust it will be for your own 
comfort and advantage. In an appointment like mine it seems 
essential that 1 should possess the personal confulenco of the 
Governor-General, and I can hardly hope to be as fortunate 
with your Lordship’s successor as I have been with you. 

K K 2 
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Slu.uld this provi- to ho the enso, I may soon have the pleasure- 
cf so( in<» your Lordsliip in England, and 1 trust it will ho with 
■ roui-wcci health and increased honours.’ 

Tlu-re could hardly ho a greater contrast hotwoen two high- 
minded and aide men than that hetwoon Lord Dalhousie and 
his seicei ssor. Ihit Jedm Lawrence's pi-rsonal intercovirsc with 
the new (iovernor-(n iieral at Calcutta, and the frank and 
<-as\- tone of Lord Canning’s letters, the first of which con- 
gratulated him warmly upon his honours, ainl only regretted 
that Lord Malhousie had not heen ahh- to confer them on him 
in iierson, soon put him at his ease and reassure<l him as to 
(he future. ‘ I like Lord Canning,’ he writes to his former 
ehii-f a few months after his departure. ‘ as your Lordship 
anticipated, very much. He is kind, courtemis, ami con- 
siderate. as Wi ll as prompt and able. I hope he may remain 
in Imlia for my time, and come up and see the I’unjah. 

Lord Canning Innl scan-ely Innl time to master the routine 
work of his high otliee when, much to his disgust, he found 
hiuisi lf in tln‘ immediate prospect of a war with Persia. His 
faii-wi-ll sjieech at the hamjuet wliieh. according ti> custom, had 
heeii given him hv the Directors of the East India Company 
ln-fore he li-ft England, had ri-vealed to the world the man and 


his policy in lines as clearly chiselled as was his own nohle 
countenance. It was plain that he coveted no military re- 
nown. nor any addition to the vast responsihilities which, with 
e<|ual modesty and courage, he declared that he would do his 
hest to face. The quarrel with Persia, therefore, was none of 
his seeking. Its origin is rather to he sought far hack in the 
blind folly which had led up to the di.sgraccs and disasters of 
the first Afghan war. That fever fit had long since passed 
away, and there were few men indeed in England or in India 
who did not feel that we had been guilty of a blunder as well 
as of a crime, when we endeavoured to impose a monarch of 
our own arbitrary choice on a free and a reluctant people. 
The awakening had heen a rough one. But the dreame of a 
fevered brain have an after-effect upon the system, even when 
they have long since been recognised to he hnt dreams. What 
we had failed to do at Cabul, we must still attempt, after a 
manner, to do at Herat, a plaee which lay some two hundred 
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milos further from our Indian Empire. In one respect, indeetl, 
we had grown wiser. Our aim was not so much to put any 
particular man upon the throne of Herat, as to prevent 
certain per.sons from seizing it. Herat, lying as it does 
hetween Afghanistan and Persia, was. if we could have our 
own way, to helojig to neither. It was not to belong to tin- 
Barukzyos, for we had injured Dost Mohammed too mucli to 
make us wish unnecessai'ily to increase his power. It was not 
to belong to Persia ; for it was an axiom, then as now, with 
all who have studied the subject, that Persia was a puppet in 
the hands of Russia, and that if the Persians occupied Herat, 
it would bo Russia rather than Persia that would l>e knocking, 
not at the gate of India — that feat of geographical discovery 
was reserved for a later age — but at the gate of Afghanistan. 
It was in this belief that an attempt made by Persia on Herat 
in 1H.')3 had been resolutely resisted by us, and a promise 
extracted from the Shah to respect its independence. Rut 
the Crimean War had followed; and the Shah, caring less 
for the English who had taken Sebastopol than for the 
RuKsians who had threatened Khiva and taken Kars, now 
again began to look wistfidly towards Herat. Diplomatic 
relations between the two courts were broken oil, and Dost 
Mohammed once more turned to us ftn- aid against the 
common foe. The Home Government took the mutter into 
its own hands, and on .Inly 11, 18.'>(>, w-nt an \d\tmninm to 
Persia intimatijig that an attack upon Herat w»)uld involvo 
her in war with England. 

Lord Canning and Sir John Lawrence were alike disgusteil 
at the prospect of the ‘ inglorious and costly operations in 
Persia ’ whicli thus opened out before them ; and they were 
hardly better pleased with the idea of a new treaty with 
Afghanistan, and of the complications in which it might 
involve us. But if war there was to be, it was better, as 
they both thought, that we should have the Afgluins as our 
allies than as our enemies ; and if only the Afghans would be 
satisfied with a supply of money and of muskets, then the 
worst danger of all, — the passage of an English army through 
Afghanistan, and a renewed English interference with Afghan 
politics, — might be avoided. A naval demonstration in the 
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I’t-rsiim Gulf, aiul tho laiiding of si small British force on its 
slunes, woiiltl sufticf for our part of the husiness, ami the 
msirch of an Afghan army towards Herat would do all the 
rrst. 

So Lord Canning addressed himself to his task with a 
good heart, wrote to John Lawrence asking wliat force he 
would he al)l<- to supi)ly from the Punjab Irregulars for the 
expedition, invited him to express his general ideas on the 
suliject. and, linally. consulted him on the delicate question 
of the chief command. 

M'lSt jifivato. July 23, IfioO. 

My dear Sir. — In your letter of April 17 yon speak of the 
;{reat iniporlnnco of selecting a good man for the comiuand of the 
Piu'sinn expedition, and it is, indeed, impossible to exaggerate it. 
You say, witli equal tnilli. that ho should possess large politi- 
cal ns wcdl as military experience, and ho in full vigour. I agree 
entirely, hut whore is there such a man? If you have any such, 
or anyone who approaches the mark, in yotir eye, I heg of you 
to tell me. . . . 1 heg you to give me your most private thoughts on 
the matter. 

The two men whom Lord Canning had specified as possess- 
ing some of the requirements for the post were Sir H. 
Somerset and General S. Cotton. The answer of John 
Lawrence is so characteristic of him. docs such honour to 
both his head and his heart, and is such a pleasant foil to 
the tragical parting of the two hrotliers at Lahore, that I 
(piote it in full. 

Murri: Augusts, 185G. 

My Lord. — I bog to acknowledge your Lordship's notes of tlio 
28th idt. I have looked carefully through the list of ofticera of 
M.M. and the Company's serxiccs in India, and the only men whom 
I can think of for such a command ns that of an expedition into 
Persia, arc those shown in the annexed list. I have noted in a 
few words the character which each oflicer boars, so faros I am able 
to judge. 

I do not know much of Sir H. Somerset, but from what I have 
hoard of him from ofheers wlio have boon at the Cape, I do not 
think he would answer. Brigadier Sydney Cotton is one of the best 
omeers I have aeon in India. He is a tborongb soldier, loves bis 
profession, and has considoniblo administrativo talent. Of all tlio 
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officers I have noted, with one exception. S. Cotton is perhaps tlic 
best. But, on the other hand, lie is not an officer in whom political 
authority could he invested with advanta^'C. 

The man whom I would name for the command of such an ex- 
pedition is my own brother Henry. I can assure your Lordship 
that I am not. in the slightest degree, bia.sscd in his favour. He lias 
seen a good deal of serxice, having been in the first Burmese war, 
in the second Afghan war. and in both the Sutlej campaigns. He 
is not an officer of much technical knowledge, except in his own 
branch (the Artillery), and he is not fond of details. But. on the other 
hand, he has great natural ability, immense force of character, is 
very popular in his service, has large political acumen, and much 
administrative ability. 1 do not think there is a military man in 
India who is his equal on these points. He is also in po.ssesfiion of 
his full vigour, both in mind and body ; and there is not a good 
soldier in the Punjab, or. perhaps, in Upper India, of the Bengal 
Army, but would volunteer to serve under him. With him as the 
commander and S. Cotton as the second in command the nrrang«'meut 
would be complete. If anything happened to my brother, by that 
time Cotton would bo at homo in those points in which he is now 


defective. Cotton is master of all the technical details of every arm 
of the semce, and devotes his entire energies and thoughts to the 
welfare of his soldiers. But he is not a mail of the ability and 
breadth of view which my brother possesses. In invading such a 
country as Persia, it will not bo mere fighting which is to be pro- 
vided for. but dealing with Oriental tribes and chiefs. And the 
result of all this would bo negotiations requiring tact and know- 
ledge of character. 

Pray my Lord, do not think there is anything like a job in what 

I have now written. If 1 know myself. I would revolt against sucli 
conduct. My brother and I have, I believe, a real and strong nflec- 
tion for each other ; hut in public life wo liavo often disagreed and 
to some extent, for a time, were estranged from each otlioi. In ah 
I have now said I have been actuated solely by a desire for the 
public interests, and your Lordship will have full opportunity of 
comparing my statoraeuts with those of officers about you. 


Few men would have had the moral courage, the single- 
heartedness, to write this. It is the exact picture of the man 
lie hated jobs with a i)crfcct hatred. But he would have hated 
still more the moral cowardice which would have refrained 
from doing what was right, because, perudventuro, it might he 
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thou"lit to he a job, Writin|:» to Lord Canning on another 
ofcasion, as to the method by wliieh tlu- irregularities which 
had crept into the Public Works Department in the Pvinjab, 
might be best avoided in Oude, he describes himself thus: — 


I liavc written to your Lordship openly and freely, as I conceive 
you would wish me to Imve done. If not too great a liberty, may I 
ask that such eomiminications may he reserved for yourself alone? 
This being tlie case. 1 could always write witli much loss rcsiTve on 
men and things than wotdd otherwise he necessary. Your Lordship 
mav, liowevcr, depend that I will write nothing but the truth. My 
feelings are so strongly enlisted in mj' public duties, tliat I may 
almost say that 1 have no friends independent of such considera- 
tions. My best friends are the oflicers of whom I tliink best in my 
public relations. 


'lliero were many exceptions, doubtless, to this last rather 
sweeiting statement, but tiny were exceptions which proved 
the nde. 

And in gene ral harmony with his description of himself 
are some reminiscences contributed by Sir George Cninphell, 
who, though he had not been educated under John LawreJice, 
was at this time, on John Lawrence's own invitation, sewing 
under him as Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej states. ‘ I have 
no doubt,’ says John Lawrence in a letter whicli lies before 
nn“, ‘ that Campbell has “ grit ” in him. and I shall he glad to 
recommend him for the Pvuijah if he likes;’ audit is thus 
that Sir (ieorge Campbell writes of his former chief: — 


It was while I was working under John Lawrence, in the Cis- 
Sutlej .stute.s, that 1 came well to know and appreciate the man and 
liis administration. In truth, I believe that at that time he was 
about in his prime in every way. 

Though 1 am not of an enthusiastic temperament, and had not 
been a personal follower of the Chief Commissioner, I did, in this 
period, come to have a very great admiration for him. His simple- 
minded devotion to the public serxnce, the immense energy and ability 
which ho threw into his work, and the way in wlnoli he infused 
his own energy and devotion into others, impressed mo very greatly, 
as did also his great cleaniess of head and strong common sense. 
The amount of work that ho got through was manellous. lie did 
not only his own, but a good deal of other people’s work, ospeoially 
that of liis dear friend Donald Macleod, tlie most amiable and, I 
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believe, sensible of men, but wliose oftice was always liopelossly in 
arrears. Sir Jobn was a very strict (liscipliiiariiin. As lie <lul not 
spare himself, so lie (li«l not spare others. He had 11 very aetive 
horror of idleness, and also of all jobs of every description. No doubt 
he carried this to such a point that he was considered, in sonic 
degree, to be a hard man. For my part, 1 undei-stood and appre- 
ciated the lines on which he acted. Nevertheless, it somewhal 
jarred upon one. At the time when I returned from furlough he 
was good enough to wish to have my services, but. as 1 thought, 
ort'ered me something lower than I might fairly claim. Only wlu-n 
he found that 1 had better offers for the North-We.st Provinces he 
raised his offer. Still I felt that he was making the best bargain he 
could in the public interests, just as if he had been buying a horse ! 
So, again, having a gieat dislike to the too great use or abuse of the 
liills, he was. on one occasion, somewhat severe on me when I wa.s 
about to make a tour in the hill portion of my jurisdiction. But 
when 1 showed him, as 1 did. that, in reality, I had been do%vn in the 
plains when he supposed otherwise, he accepted a strong reclama- 
tion of mine in very good part, and I felt that he was only careful 
of the public intere.sts. 

In truth, however, though I. who hud no personal claims on 
him. and undei-stood hi.s principle of action, could well bear with 
these things. I think that, both at this time and in his .subsequent 
career, there were a good many, and especially some of those 
nearest to liim. and who had most claims on him. who could not 
take the same view, and thought that he had not sufficient considera- 
tion for their interests. The fact is that, in order to fullil thoroughly 
the part of a leader of men, it is necessary, to a certain extent, to 
practise what, in plain Saxon, I should call ‘jobbing for ones 
friends,’ or what in the Latinised language in which we di.sguisc 
these things, most of us would call ‘ generous consideration for 
services.’ This Lord Lawrence never did. No doubt he wa.s 
substantially right. But the result was to deprive him. to some 
extent, of that enthusiastic personal following which lends so 
much to increase the fame of a great man. 

Of the substantial accuracy of what has here been so well 
put by Sir George Campbell, there can be no doubt. It is 
abundantly supported by the corresj>ondence before me. But 
the inferences which might possibly be drawn from it would 
seem to me, us probably Sir George Campbell would be the 
first to admit, to require some comment and some modifica- 
tion. And first I would remark that tliu ‘man who will 
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nc vc'V job for his frionds,’ who never fails to toll them of their 
shortcomings, however ready he may be to bear with them ; 


wlio is eharv of his jnaise to their face, however lavish ho 


mav be of it behind their backs ; who thinks nothing done 

while avight remains nndone; who regards the performance 

of dvitv I'V himself ami by others as a matter of course, 

• • • 

ratlu r than as requiring ‘ generous recognition,’ and yet 
manages to retain tlu- loyal service and, in most eases, the 
devotejl attachnunt of men so different from himself and 
from one another as Montgomery, E<lmonstone, Edwardes, 
MacK'od. T<-ini)le, Thornton, Norman, lieeher. Pollock, Cust, 
the Chamberlains, the Ijumsdens, the Biandreths, the Mac- 
Nabbs, and a host of others, — not to speak of those whom he 
gathered round him as (iovernor-General, or in his private 
lif(‘, men like ICastwick, i^fuir, Aitehison, Seton-Karr, the 
Straoheys, — is, inherently, a greater man, is mori' powerful, 
more self-suflicing, more of a horn ruler, more of a ‘king 
of men,’ than the man who is gifted with wluit are called the 
more ‘ popular ’ (jualitics, and by them gathers friends around 
him, who lend him a support which is not so intrinsically his 
own. Such a man was John Lawrence. 

Not that he despised popularity. Ho neither sliunncd nor 
courted it. ‘ No man,’ he says to his friend llicketts, ‘ perhaps 
cares loss for mere popularity than T do. But unpopularity 
ami discontent are elements of weakness, and there is no 
man who will not prefer avoiding them if ho can do so with 
honour.’ ‘ If we act,’ he says on another occasion, ‘only to 
gain an ephemeral popularity, we shall never do much good. 
In India, of all jdaces, it is hopeless to do one’s duty and 
please the multitude.’ Wanting as he was in the more popular 
qualities, ho, no doubt, did manage to offend, at one time or 
{mother, all but the most discerning of his friends and sub- 
ordinates. But they all, with very few exceptions, gi-avitatcd 
back to him ; and all, without any exception at all, loyally 
recognised him as their chief and leader. His intimate 
frituids were always few in number. ‘ I don’t care much for 
many fellows,’ he said to one of the chosen few, when late in 
his life he was going back to India, ‘ but you are one of them.’ 
These few, and many otliers also, well know’ that his roughnesse.s 
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^Yero but siuface roughnesses. ‘Hi- hail iiotliing of tlic bear 
but his coat,’ said one of them to me. ‘ His roughnesses,’ 
said another, ‘ were those of a big Newfoundland — no, let us 
say, of a St. Bernard dog.’ 

Of his appetite for work it is difficult to speak too strongly. 
He was insatiable of it. He was possessed by what his sub- 
ordinates, with less physical powers or less force of will, might 
well have described as a demon of work. But it was now at 




last beginning to tell seriously upon him. His letters, during 
this year, often speak of his ill-health. His medical advisers 
insisted on his going to Murri a month earlier than usual, and 
even then he gained little. ‘ I have been very sick,’ he writes 
to one friend, ‘ and unable to do much beyond getting through 
my work, and that not without an effort. My liver is o\it of 
order.’ And to another, ‘ I am nearly distracted with work, 
and not well. I have from ten to eleven hours of work daily, 
in which time I work at railroad pace. Had I not seven 
children I would cut the concern. Well did the wise man say, 


“All is vanity and vexation of spirit.”’ Work enough this, 
one would say, for an invalid ! Yet be sometimes felt sorely 
dissatisfied with himself. ‘ Men call me .John the rigorous ; 


of a surety, I am John the weak. When I look back on the 
last two years, and see how little has been done to bring th(? 
executive department ’ (that is, the public works) ‘ into order, 
I could hide my head for shame. My only real consolation is 
that I could not perhaps have effected more.’ The cry that 
the Punjabis generally wore overworked irritated him greatly. 

‘ The present cry,’ he writes to Montgomery, ‘ of overwork i.s 
not only absurd, but suicidal. If admitted, it will end in more 
officers and less pay- I should like to propose to some of our 
overworked men to give up some of their work and pay to a 
deputy ; yet it is to this that the present howling will bring us. 

‘ It is the fashion,’ he writes on another occasion, when he 
had been attacked for getting rid of a gi'ossly iucompeteiit 
officer, ‘ with the Press, to make out that I am hard and severe 
to those who serve under me. But with from four to five hun- 
dred officers, civil, militoi-y, and uncovenanted, under me, it is 
not possible that I can do my duty and give no offence. But 
1 would challenge any man to come forward and produce any 
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ofiioiiil covrospolulonce in which I have either dealt harshly, or 
have even used expressions which the eii'cuiustanees of the 
ease have not fully warranted. You do not surely suppose 
that a country like this is to be kept in order by ‘ rose-water 
exju'essions or l)y ‘ buttermilk ' management. -\sk the assist- 
ants who served vinder me at Delhi what was my treatment of 
them.’ He mi^'ht well i\i>peal. just at that time, to his ex- 
perience at Di'lhi; for Arthur Roberts, who had been ‘joint 
niuf'istrate and collector ‘ with him there, and was now judf;e 
in the Sauj'ur and Nerh\»dda territory, had written to him, 
M'ly recently, in the warmest terms, expressing a hope that 
he might be ullowe4l to serve under him in the Punjab, ami 
John Lawrence had just forwarded his request to Lord 
Canning and recoimnendod him for the post. 

Of course, in his enfe(‘bled condition of health, the worries 
of his position could not b\it tell more and more on him. ‘I 
am clistractetl,' he writes on October IT), IBSC), ‘with W4)rk and 
huig reports, ami one botheration and another.’ Among the 
worst of these ‘ botherations ’ was once more the wayward 
and restless spirit of Nicholson, who seemed quite unable, in 
spite of all his chiefs consideration for him, to play second 
liddlo to him. 

Not that there was not a tender side to John Nicholson. 

It was pleasant to see him with children at any time ; and in 
the hands of Henry Lawrence or Herbert Edwardes he was 
himself like a little child. They could do anything with him. 
But he could brook no official control. Obstinate, ha\ighty, 
and imperious, no regulutionR could hind him ; they were 
made only to be broken. ‘ The autocrat of all the Russias,’ 
he was called not inaptly by his brother officers ; and tho 
natives, not less naturally, as I shall show hereafter, were 
disposed to worship him as a god. On the frontier ho was * 
free, even under John Lawrence’s rule, to act pretty much ns 
he liked. Many of his deeds, had they been done in other 
parts of India, would have caused a general rising, or his dis- 
missal from the service — not without reason. He xvas one 
day, as I have been told by Colonel Urmston, who was then 
Assistant Commissioner at Peshnwnr, riding through a village, 
attended by a single orderly, and he observed in passing a 
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mosque that the Moulla, instead of salaamin;; to him, looked 
at him witli a vesture of contempt or hatred. When In ;:ot 
liomo he sent liis orderly to fetch the Moulla, and tin n and 
iljere shaved off his heartl ! He was always i)rompt in action. 
One day he was standing at his warden t^ate in Ihinnoo with a 
couple of Englishmen and a few native attendants, when a 
man witli a sword walked up to him and, peering into his face, 
asked which of them was Nikkul Seyn. Nicholson divined his 
ohject, and snatching a niusk<‘t from a sentry who was passing 
hy. hroight it to la-ar on the man. and told liim he wouM 
siioot him dead if he did not drop his sword. The man 
rushed in at him, sword in hand, and Nicholson was as good 
as his word. The hall passe«l into his heart through a copy 
of the Koran, which was turned down — so it was said— at a 
jiage i»romismg Paradise to those who fell in the attempt to 
slay vnihelievers ! Niclndson’s ollicial rei)ort to the Chief 
Commissioner was as prompt and curt as was his act. It 

was to the following effect: — 

1 liavo the honour to inform you that I have Just shot a 

man dead who came to kill me. 

Your obcilieut scr^antt 

John Nicholson, 

At one tinn-. in a fit of discontent, Nicholson set his heart 
on going to the Crimea, hut his ehiiff put the objections 
forcibly as well ns humorously before him : ‘ I hope that 
Lord Hardinge will not employ you in the Crimea. You are 
much more useful with us. As for your usefulness being 
diminished, this is all imagination. I hope to see lloss ’ [the 
kindly hut somewhat feeble Commissioner of Leia], ' made a 
Pishop or a Commamler-in-Chief in the Crimea, and so Ins 
post will fall uaturallv to you. He cannot intend to remain 
' here always. I look on the way things are managed m the 
Crimea as perfectly distressing ; and setting aside my desire to 
retain yom- Bervices, I should he sorry, on your own account, to 
Bceyou in the Crimea. The report here is that Lord Hardinge 
will resign and the Duke of Cambridge be made Commander- 

in-Chief in England.' , . xi 

The Crimean danger had thus passed over, but another 

supervened. A request from Sir John Lawrence, couched in 
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vn-y comtoous tt-nns, that he would ro do^Yn and co-opei'iito 
with Chamberlain a^ain^t his old foes the Musaod ^Vuzel•is, 
brought on another storm ; and Nicholson, equally an^i'y 
with his chief and with Chamberlain, announced his intention 
of !ea\ in<? the Punjab altogether. ‘ I can never help him 
to leave tin Punjab,’ said Lawrence sadly to Edwardes, ‘but 
I will lu ver prevent his doing so.' But more violent letters 
from Nicholson made him change his mhid, and, at last, he 
consented to ask Lord Canning to transfer his impetuous 
li( uteniuit to Bhurtpore. where he would be \mder his brother 
Henry. But Providence ruled otherwise, and after a hot 
season spent by .lohn Lawrence’s leave in the cool climate of 
Cashmere, and a wistful glance towards Persia and the war 
which was going on Jhere, Nicholson settled down by his own 
wish as Bi'puty Commissioner at Peshawur, and happily for 
India as well as for tlic Punjab, it was at Peshawur that he 
was still to be found when the ^lutitiy broke out. Well 
might .Tohn Lawrence say in a moment of desperation, worn 
out by work and worry, some at least of which Nicholson 
migljt have saved him : ‘ My work here is almost too much 
for me. Night and day I am hard at the mill. No old 
ludloek in a «lrought is harder worked at a well irrigating the 
lields than I am. A single row, a personal altercation, in* 
volves nuf in no end of discussion, and stops all public 

business. If you send back to the Punjab, he will be the 

natural rallj’ing-point for all tlie malcontents of the two 
services." 


The blind forces of nature wore hardly less hostile, during 
this year, to Sir John Lawrence’s peace of mind than those 
of man. There were terrible outbreaks of cholera in various 
parts of the Punjab, especially at Lahore and Ferozeporo. 
There was fever everj'Avhere, and everywhere also floods and 
inundations, with terrible destruction of property. A great 
portion of Leia was damaged, and Dera Gliazi Khan was half 
washed away. Add to this that the Court of Directors, little 
knowing what had gone on behind the scenes, and how’ strenu- 
ously John Lawrence had striven to prevent it, even to the 
point of a rupture with a man he esteemed ns he did Napier, 
censured him severely for having allowed the Civil Engineers 
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to go so fast. Aiul, worst perliaps of all, now lliul liis luaJlh 
was at the weakest, and his work at the heaviest, liis Secretary, 
Tcmi)lo, who had an avidity for work almost eijual to tliat of 
his cliief, went homo on furlough, leaving no one in the 
Punjab who could adequately take his place. “Temple is a 


host in himself,’ John Lawrence had written to Edwardes 
shortly before the separation came, ‘and does an infinity of 
work whether with me or not.’ Nor was he in this instance 
sparing of his acknowledgments to Temple himself. ‘ i have 
the list of reports,’ he writes in his farewell letter to him, 
September 10, 1850, ‘ which you have sent off in the last six 
months. Their name is Legion. It is only wonderful how 
much you have got through. ... I must now wish you good- 
bye. May all good fortune attend you. If it is good for you, 
1 hope you may come back. But, in any case, I mu.st say that 
you have proved j-ourself even a more able secretary than I 
had anticipated, and have afforded me great aid and every 
satisfaction. Let me hear from you in Calcutta, and after you 
get home.’ 

But, whatever his difficulties and disappointments, and 
whatever the expressions of vexation to which he gave vent 
on occasion, in writing to his intimate friends, it must not be 
imagined that he ever lost heart, ever relaxed in his efforts, or 
cvei^despaired of the future of his province. Sometimes, on 
the very day on which he had written despondingly to one 
friend, he would write in a very different strain to another. 
For example, to his friend Courtenay be says ‘ Affairs are 
going on pretty much in the old way— ten hours daily at Uie 
desk, and a sober walk on the Mall in the evening. The Punjub 
continues to prosper, and, j)lease God, shall continue to prosper 
HO long as I am at the holm. It shall not, if I can help it, got 
into disorder.’ And to Lord Dalhousie ‘ Everything seems 
to prosper with us. The Border is quiet, and improvements 
are going on steadily on all sides. Temple and 1 have, 
between us, prepared a third Punjab report. It has been 
already despatched, and will no doubt, in due time, see the 
light. 1 hope youi* Lordship will procure a copy : the India 
House will have plenty of them.’ And to Lord Canning; — ‘ I 
am much obUged to your Lordship for your kind expressions 
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n -^anlin- tlif ii<lniliiiMrntion of tlu' runjiih. So lonj- iis I 
.. main lu re. I liope that its maiiagemcoH may never <Uten- 
orat.', aiul. so far as it may he in my power, it never shall. 
Uiit its progrc'^s most always mainly <hpeml on tlu“ officers 
who serve Iti it. Cood laws and good rules are soon inope- 
rative without aide, experienced, zealous men to carry them 


out.' 


But T must returji once more to the war with Persia, and 
tlu proposed alliance with .Afghanistan. 

.After the treaty of 1855. Dost Mohannued had taken 
possession of Candahar, and l-’utteh Khan Khuttuck. who had 
hei n sent thither hy us on a special mission connected with 
the ratil'ication of the treaty, had brought hack a vigorous 
descrii)tion of the .Afghan ruler, and of the difliculties hy which 
he was surrounded. Dost Mohammed, he said, was nearly 
seventy years of age. had a perfectly white heard which he 
<lyed i)lack, looked in ill-health, seldom went out. and when 
he did. rode on an elephant. ' a very had sign in an Afghan, 
well known for his horsemanship ! ’ Everybody was looking 
out for his death, especially his immerous sons, who wore only 
waiting till his life was over, to light it out over his dead body, 
'I'here were endless fetids among them, hut, out of respect to 
their father, they pvit off cutting each other’s throats. Old 
as he was. Dost Mohammed was anxious to march in person 
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against Herat. But ho had no means. What he wanted from 
us was not men, of which he had plenty, hut money, of which 
he had none at all. Ilis army was starving, and was therefore 
driven to plunder the citizens and fanners. ‘Candahar,’ said 
l-’iitteh Khan, ‘ is like a field of ripe hajnt (milleO, and the 
citizens on the roofs of the houses, like hird-scarors in their 
)iiiu-hiinA (platforms), are crying Ha ! ha ! to scare away the 
lloek of plunderers. Meanwhile, the Ameer himself is never * 
abused hy anyone. He conciliates them all with soft words, 

“ My son,” or “My brother,” or “My child,” wliich goes further 
tlian a rupee.’ He had come to Candahar, he wrote to a 
friend, that he might visit his father’s grave, which was 
situated on a bare hillock eight miles distant, in the hope 
that ho might, at last, lay his own beside his father’s bones. 
Such were the condition and such the apparent prospects of 
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thf man wlin was. novcrtlK less, said to !«■ (ait'-r In march at 

tlic head of Ins annv to Herat, and wlioiii wi‘ \vrr«' to slJhs^di^^• 
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with arms and money. Well ini^ht John Lawreiier <|iiestion 
whether both would not he thiftwn away! 

Hut tlu-re was life in the old Dost yet. After apjiointinj^ 
(iholain Hyder Khan — whose lif«“, two years before, hail seeim d 
to John Lawrence not to be worth six months' purchase — 
CJovernor of tin- newly annexed province of C'ainlahar. he left 
the city on September M, and h-d his starving army liack 
to Calml, and from there sent to Kdwardes to pr(»pose a 
meetiu" with the British authorities. I-hlwar<les, as iiiit*lit 
have been expected from his antecedents, was in favour of the 
interview, John Lawrence aj’ainst it. 


It appears to me we shall pet nothin” out of the .Ameer, except 
by paying throuj'h the nose for it ; and tliis lu-in”the case, I would 
not bring on aji interview. Should his Highne.ss come down to 
meet us luul not gain his object, he would assuredly he aggrievi-d. 
Kven if we give him twenty or thirty lacs of rupees, we can feel 
no assurance whatever, we have no pledge that he will take an active 
part in the Herat aftair. As folks say of the llussians, a material 
guarantee is necessary. . . . Just fancy Colonel -lacoh writing eoolly 
to Government to place all Afghan relations under him ! So far us 
I persojially am concerned, it would cause me no regret. 


Lord Canning was in favour of the interview, Imt expressed 
his emphatic agi-eemciit with Sir John Lawrence’s view that 
Hie best cliance for getting on well with the Afghans was t<i 
have as few points of contact witli them as possible: and 
Sir John not caring to gain credit by a thing which ho <li<l 
not wholly appx'ove, generously told Ldwardi-s that unless tlm 
Ameer made a point of his coming, he would rather stay away 
and leave the matter in his hands. But Ldwardes was ns 
generous as his chief. ‘ I loft it toEdwardes, John Lawieiiee 
vvrites to Lord Canning, ‘ to decide whether I should bi* 
present or not, and he, very magnanimously, has rei)lied that I 
had better be there.’ Accordingly, on November 1(5, he set 
out for Rawul Piiidi, on a ‘ wild goose chase, as ho calls it to 
his friend Montgomery, llis intention was to go by Ivo- 
slialgurh on the Indus to Kohat, and there to wait till he 
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lu-!inl wlu tlu r the Aim-ir proposed lo meet him in the Kur- 
niin valley, a hmnlrecl miles further on, or at leshanui. 

While lu' was uaitin-j here, tin- lonK-expecled hnt still some- 
what startliii” news eame that lU-rat had been eaptured hy 
the Persians, and. in the first flush of anxiety, Kdwardes wroh- 
a memorandum. wlii<-h In- lu'-o.-d J<dm I.awrem-i- to forward 
lo (lovernnu-nt. advoeatini^ the immediate despatch of Ihitisli 
tr.x.ps tr. fahul and Candahar. In his after lifeor in his soberer 
moments Ivlwardes would have looked on such a proposal with 
dismay. Put his letter did Kood work now hy eallins fortli a 
protest from his chief, in which he clearly set forth that policy 
towards Afghanistan, to which, founded as it was on an almost 
nni.pn- knowledge of the facts of the case, he ever after- 
wards chino, thron"h good and evil report, with characteristic 

tenacity. 

To Edwardes John Lawrence wrote, on the day on wliicti 
his pixiposal rcaelu'd him. Novi-mhcr ‘if) 

I do not tliinix that Govermnont will send a force into 
Afgluuhstim. For my part. I believe it would be a false move. 

If llussia is not at the bottom of this attack at Herat, it will not 
produce those evils whicli you fear. Put if she is the source of the 
alVair- and I fully hclievc that she is- I consider that the battle 
for India is to be fought on this side tho Soliinun range, and not 
on iliat. The money which wo must spend in defending Afghanis- 
tan in the mode proposed in your memo, would make us irresistible 
in India. It appears madness to send a light force to (’andahar, 
without heavy guns, and without supports. If Persia advances on 
C’andahar, such a Brigade under tho feeble defences of Candahar 
would assuredly bo compromised. I shall never forget a remark of 
liOi-d Hnrdingo's to the effect that we might rest assured that if over 
we took the field against im enemy, wo must do it as principals and 
not as uuxiharics, for tho wholo bnmt of the war would fall on ns. 
If wo send Clmmherlain and 1,000 men to Candahar to-day, it will 
end in our having to send 20,000 men under feeble and incapable 
generals in tho end. If we carry on war in Afghanistan wo shall 
ruin our finances, and, in the event of a reverse, the very Afghans 
will sell us to our enemies. They will make friends of them at our 
expense. On the other hand, should a Busso-Porsian anny press on 
and meet us at the mouth of tlio Bolan or Khyber and experience a 
rovorse, then tho Afghans, who have united with them, will play the 
same game against them. • 
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On the following (hiy he wrote a much more (‘lal)orate ex- 
position of his policy to Loril Canning, whicli 1 <jiiote nearly 
in full. Its importance, in view of recent events ami verv 
possibly of recurring contingencies in Afglmnistan, it would la 
difficult to over-estimate. 

Kohai : Nnyembir 2fi, IsoC. 

My Lord, — I bog to enclose a memo, which I received yesterday 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Edwardes regarding the measures wliicli he 
would recommend consequent on the fall of Herat. In these views 
I need hardly say that I cannot concur. I have thought over this 
question to the best of my ability frequently and anxiou.sly. 1 have 
read up all the information which I could procure, and have dis- 
cussed tlie subject with .some of the best oflicers in the army at 
different times ; and the conclusion which has been invariably forced 
on my judgment is, that it would he a fatal error for u.s to interfere 
actively in Central A.sia. I annex an extract of a hurried letter I 
wrote to Edwardes yesterday. It contains an outline of the objec- 
tions which occur to mo against his plans. 

As regards Herat, I believe that it is now a place of considerahlo 
strength. Major Saimdcrsof tlio Bengal Engineers, wlio was slain at 
Maliarajpore, if I mistake not, visited the place ; and ujidcr his direc- 
tions, and those of the late Major D'Arcy Todd, I believe large sums 
were expended on the forlilications. But. on this subject, Lieutenant. 
Colonel James Abbott, now at Isliaporc, could give your Lordship 
full information. I cannot perceive any reason why Russia could 
not throw into the place any miinher of Engineers and Artillerymen 
she iniglit think i)roper, long before our army could sit down in front 
of it. And these oflicers, with the assistance which Persia could 
supply in labour, would render it impregnable against all tlie moans 
which wo could bring from India against it. It is my conviction 
that any such attempt by us would not only entail the expenditure 
of millions, but would, assuredly, end in disaster. 

I admit that the interests of the Afghans arc, at present, identical 
with ours, but it does not follow that such will always he the case. 
If wo prove successful in the contest, no doubt the Afghans will 
remain faithful. But in the event of u rovorso. it might prove their 
true game to lake the other side. If we send an army to Afghanis- 
tan, it must go prepared for all contingencies, to meet all comers, 
to depend solely on its own means and its own resources, and, at 
Herat, it would bo many hundred miles from our frontier, and from 
all eflectivo support. 

I can, even now, recall to mind my brother Colonel George 
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liiiwroiico’s vivid description of the march through the Holan Puss 
and tin* entry into ('andahar. He assured me that out of the whole 
force there were not 5(K) horses aide to carry their riders, and that 
these liorsemen could not have got their horses into a canter for half 
a mil«‘ ! The Artillery horses were in a still worse plight ; and after 
all, what was the strength of this force ? Including all Shah Soojah’s 
troops, it dill not, I believe, exceed 12, (KM) men ! 

It is .jiiite true tliat the circmnstunces of tho.so days and of the 
present tinu- are very different. Scinde and the Punjab are oui'S. 
We sljniild go todt‘/«‘nd the Afghans, not to wage war against them. 
Still, we must also hear in mind that all through Scinde and the 
Holan, and from thence to Candahar. and so on to (ihn/ni. not a 
slint was tired at us. No resistatioc was offered. More tlian this 
couhl not n»>w he anticipated. 

Cahul and the coimtrios between India and Herat seem scarcely 
ea|>ahle of feeding a large force. I am sure it could not ho done 
without harassing the people, and making thorn more or loss hostile 
to us. It is diflieult in parts even of tlio Pmijah to feed M.OOO or 
l.(MM) men in one place. In 1H50. when 1 accompanied Lord 
Dalhousie from llawnlpindi to Kalabagh on the Indus, we wore in 
dangi*r of starving, because it rained for three or four days! Wo 
liad, literally, to collect food and forage from a distance of fifty or 
sixty miles round. 

The Afghans are licklc and fanatical to a proverb, and their 
riders have hut a nominal control over them. Even if willing, tho 
latter could not ensure supplies, and the visits of tho (’ommissariat 
agi-nts and eontmclors would soon prove eminently distasteful. 

1 am efjually averse to the minor or less dangerous measure of 
despatching an Irregular force to garrison C’andahar. If tho Ameer 
cannot fight his own battles on his own ground, it seems vain for 
us to attempt to do it. The Persians may succeed in occupying 
Caiulahar for a time, hut the possession will probably entail future 
disaster. The Afghans, if they ever can be induced to combine, will 
do so to get ii<l of Buoli an invader. There can be no doubt that 
the Afghans, despite the natural strength of their country, and tho 
martial character of tho population, are really weak, owing to inter- 
necine quarrels, and tho fickle and faithless character of tho people. 
It WHS for these reasons that I told Lord Dalhousie (I quote from 
memory) that I believed they would never be able to resist a for- 
midable invader moving on India, who had arrived at Herat. 

If wo send a force to Candahar, it will ovontuolly necessitate tho 
rc-occupation of tho country. Afghanistan will then become tho 
battlo-fiold for India, and the cost of maintaining our position will 
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lender India bankrupt : and should we meet witli reverses, we 
sliall have to retrace our steps, with an exhausted treasury and 
a dispirited amiy. W'liereas, on the other liand. if we leave 
Afghanistan alone, and concentrate our means on this side of tin* 
Soliman ranj{e. we should meet an invader, worn by toil and travail, 
with a weak Artillery and distant from his resources, as he debouc hed 
from the pusses. Under such circumstances defeat shouhl be 
certain, and defeat would be anniliilation. 

The money which we should expend in besie^dn^ Herat and in 
lighting in Afghanistan would double our European force in India, 
finish our most important railroads, and cover the Punjab rivers with 
steamers. I believe that the Cabiil war from first to last did not 
consume less than twelve million.s of money : and this is but a trifle 
compared to the sacrifices which would be necessary against Russia 
and Persia combined, if we met them in Central Asia. 

I might also add — what, however, in so stupendous a question is 
a point of less consideration — that we can ill spare such a force la 
part of the I’unjab force) as that which it is projiosed to send to 
Candalmr. It is of all others especially adapted for the duties 
on which it is employed. It contains some of the flower of our 
Indian soldiers and officers. It is only in the course of seven 
years' labour that wo have brought it into its present condition. 

J he mountain tribes have never yet been thoroughly punished, let 
alone stibduc^d ; and the force wliich Colonel Edwurdes indicates as 
available to take their place can ill he spared. There are not, on 
this side of India, even rilles with which to supply them ; and it is 
most inconvenient and ombaiTussiiig, employing tbo Regular native 
troop.s on civil duties, I do not forget that I have infonneil your 
Lordship that I could spare 2,000 of the Pinijah force for senice 
in Persia. Rut this was with much difliculty ; and if nearly double 
that mimher ho withdrawn, we must permanently confine ourselve.s 
to a defensive system on the frontier. And such a system has proved 
radically weak and ineffective. 

I ride tliroiigh the Kohat Pass to-morrow, and expect to be at 
Peahawur on the morning of the 20th. 

With the views thus forcibly exjiressed Lord Canning en- 
tirely concurred ; and John Lawrence, hearing at last that the 
Do.st proposed to ineethiin at Jinnrood, and not in the Kiirrum 
valley, traversed the Kohat Pass and reached Peshawur on 
November 29, wliere he was shortly afterwards joined by his 
wife from Pawulpindi. The Dost, like a true Oriental, was slow 
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and statLdy in liis movements, and another month had passed 
liefore news came that he had reached the further end of the 
Kliylier. The Chief Commissioner of the Punjal), tlie Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur. General Sydney Cotton, who was in com- 
mand of the Peshawur force, and Harry Lumsden, who was in 
eommaml of the Guides, at once moved forward to Jumrood, 


aeeompanied hy some d.OOO troops of all arms, so as to bo 
in readiiu'ss to receive the Afj'han sovereign witli beeomin" 
honours, as soon as he should set foot on British soil. Ihit 
tlu‘ Ameer, fearing the treachery of which, as an Afghan, he 
was always capable, begged that Sir John Lawrence would hrst 
meet him on .Afghan territory. Sir John consented, and early 
oji New Year's Day. IS.')?, two of I'tost Mohammed's sons, ac- 
companied by a band of wild-looking horsemen, appeared in 


the British camp, ready to escort him into the royal presence. 
It must have been a journey of no ordinary interest to the 
Ihiglish visitors. For it was the first glimpse that any one 
of the party— though most of them had lived in sight of its 
entrance for so many years — had over been able to catch of 
the interior of that forbidding pass, over whoso gloomy portals 
might well have been inscribed the words of Danto, 


• All hope abimdon. yo who outer boro.* 

Jt was indeed an instinct of self-preservation, no less than 
the stringent orders of the Government, which had prohibited 
Knglishm-n. however curious and however adventurous, from 
entering within the jirecincts of those dreaded Khyberees who, 
half starved as they were, and living, many of them, like foxes 
in holes in the ground, had never yet been subdued by man, 
had levied black-mail from every conqueror who paR.sed through 
tlu'ir fastnesses, and sallying forth by night, had, in the last 
few years, murdered so many British subjects and harried ao 
many native flocks and herds almost under the eyes of the 
garrison of Peshawur. It must have been with feelings, 
therefore, not of curiosity or of interest alone, that the small 
cavalcade entered the forbidden precincts and made its way 
for some mile.s up the pass, every crag, and pinnacle of which 
might well conceal an Afghan marksman. 

John Lawrence, knowing well the risk he ran, had begged 
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Sydno}’ Cotton — to whose account I owe sonie of tli»' (h tails of 
the story — to ^ive orders to liis troops that if any tiring was 
heard within the pass they should at onca* enter it and riisli 
to the rescue. It was an order whieli, as it turned out, nii<'ltt 
have cost the lives of tlie whole ]>artv ; for when they reaelu il 
the rojal camp, tlie* heavy sons which were drawn uji in front 
of the Ameer’s tent fired a salute in their honour, tin- salvo 
of Artillery was taken up by a musketry tire from the-Aft'han 
troops who lined the lower hills, and this aj'ain by the moun- 
taineers who crowned the tops for miles alou" the pass, till 
the whole Khyber ran^ and rang again with the echoes of 
what might well have been mistaken for a general engagement. 
Had the officer left behind in command of the British troftps 
<lone as he was told, and moved with all speed into the pass, 
there can be little doubt, argues Sydney Cotton, that the Af- 
ghans, seeing or pretending to see the treachei-y which they 
feared, would have fallen oj» the defenceless Feringlus and 
massacred them to a man. But concluding from the regu- 
larity of the lire that it was only a salute, he wisely stood his 
ground, and the danger passed by. 

A grand Durbar was then held, ‘ a collection of cut-throats 
and villains,’ says the Chief Commissioner, ‘ such as I had 
never found myself amojig before.’ Conspicuous among them 
was Saadut Khan, chief of the Mohmunds, our own arch- 
enemy. But, at Sir John Lawrence’s request, the Dost ordered 
him to withdraw from the Durbar. Two days afterwards the 
Dost, with a venerable white beard — for he no longer now cared 
to dye it black — and clad in a garment of coarse camel’s hair, 
entered British territory, passed through a line of 7.000 
British troops, a mile long, drawn up to do him honour, and 
pitched his camp at Jumrood. -\nd here, on January C, the 
business of the meeting began. 

Behind the Ameer stood his sons, and on his left were Ins 
most trusted Sirdars, while he himself set forth at length his 
relations with Persia, and showed, pathetically, how his fri(*nd- 
shipfor us had embroiled him with the Shah, and had now led 
to the fall of Herat, was he to do ? He was ready to do 

our bidding, whatever it might be, and witness it Albih and his 
Prophet, he would henceforward be our lirm friend, though 
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all tlx* worhl was on the opposite side. It was the cue of the 
(’liirf C'onimissioner. at this first interview, to elicit the views 
of the Ameer rather than to set forth his own : and Dost Mo- 
hammed waxed more eloquent, as he warmed to the subject, 
and declared that it was tlu‘ dearest wish of his heart to recover 
Herat: and that if the l-'nf'lish would help him hy makiii}' a 
strone iliversiojj in the Persian fiulf, and hy Kiving other aid, 
he would raise a forci- from all the countries south of the 
Oxus, with whieli he wouhl heat his enemies in the ti«“ld, mine 
the walls of Herat, blow up its towers, and take the place at 


the point of the sword ! 

At this point in the conference a horseman walloped up to 
Sir John Lawrence with a telegraphic message from Lord 
Canning' at Calcutta, which informed him that a reinhncenient 


fd o.OOO troops was about to he sent to the Persian (lulf, ami 
that an article would be inserted in any treaty of peace with 
PiTsia bimlinji her to rt'uounce all pretensions to Aff'hanistan, 
ami to withdraw her troops from Herat. The message ended 
with the signiticant words, “ You may make use of this.’ And 
John Lawrence <lid make use of the first part at once, hut 


resia ved the secoml and more important announcement for a 
future <lay. Mi-anwlnle he begged the Ameer to lay before 
him an exact statement of the means at his disposal. This, 
replied the Ameer, was a very ditlieult matter, and would re- 
quire a full day for its consideration. So the meeting broke up. 

Two days afterwards, on January 7, the conference met 
again, and, this time, at the tent of the Chief Commissioner. 


'I’lie Ameer’s statement showed that he had 34,000 men and 


(U guns at his disposal : a force which he thought ought to be 
increased, in view of the expedition to Herat, to 50,000 men 
and 100 guns. ‘ But if,’ said he, * you tell me to take more 
troops, 1 will tak(' more ; if less, less. You, Sahibs, know Persia 
best.' The Chief Commissioner proceeded to point out the 
magnitude of the enterprise, and the divisions of the Afghans at 
home which had cost them Attock, Cashmere, and Peshawur; 
when Hafi7.-ji, one of the Sirdars, interposed with the very 
piTtinent (piestion, ‘ Did we intend to send any British officers 
into Afghanistan ? ’ ‘ If we give you money and material to aid 
in ytmr expedition to Herat,’ replied Sir John, ‘ we must send 
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officers to see that it is properly applied, hut tliey will exercise 
no kuul of autliority or comniaiKl.’ The matter ilropi>e(l for the 
time; and. on the following day, the Ameer’s sons hrouglit in 
more detailed statements of tlieir resources, which made it 
clear that if the expedition to Herat lasted only a yeiir, a 
contrihution of (>8 lacs of rupees, of 50 guns, and of H.OOO 
stand of arms would be required from us, besides an utdimited 
supply of ammunition. This was a large demand, and le.l 
John Lawrence to ask liow much would be reipiired if a 
strictly defensive policy were observed towards Persia. 

‘ The question,’ replied one of the Sirdars, • between Per- 
sians and Afghans is one not merely of this world, but of the 
next ; for Sunnis and Shiahs can never unite : but the matter 
shall bo considered, and if you prefer it, the Afghans, contrary 
to their wishes and their usual practice, will remain on the 
defensive. In this case. 1,000 stand of arms and ammu- 
nition, together with sufficient money to sujqiort 8,000 addi- 
tional infantry, is all that we shall ask of you.’ Of these 
terms and this policy tlie Chief Commissioner approved, and 
telegrapheil his recommendation of them to the Government 
of India. Lord Canning telegrapheil back his assent, and Sir 
John Lawrence then advised the Dost to give up the expedition 
to Herat, and offered 1,000 muskets and a subsidy of a lac of 
rupees a month so long as the war should last, or as it should 
please the British Government to continue it. 

There was only one condition of the subsidy which gave 
rise to serious discussion — tlie right to depute Britisli othcers 
to Cahill, who were to sec that it was jiroiierly applied. 'Phe 
Ameer ‘ in a very marked and decided maimer ’ observed that 
he hud only consented to such a step on the understanding 
that an attempt would be made by our aid to recover Herat. 
And on the following day, when the draft articles of the 
treaty were being discussed, the Sirdars, after talking the 
matter over with him, renewed their objections to the pro- 
Iiosal. It was not so much, they remarked, that the Ameer 
personally objected to the jjresence of English officers at 
Cabul, as that the people would not like it ; their national and 
religious feelings would be outraged ; they would think, when 
they saw Europeans in the capital, that the old days of Shah 
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Sonjali wen* come l»acU uiul the mission would thus 

dcfijit its own end. Let a native vaUil he plncx*d at Cahul, 
and let British otticers. if the British Government insisted on 
it. lie placed at Candahar, whore they would he more useful 
with reference to the Persian War, and less obnoxious to the 
population. An alliance between the Afghans and English 
must be brought about gradually. ‘ Do not let us go,’ they 
said, ‘ too fast.’ 

Wis<- advice, wisely listened to! Otherwise the tragedy of 
1K7H might have been anticipated in 1857. The Lumsden 
brothers might have been as C'avagnari and his followers. 
The outbreak of the Mutiny might have found us deei)ly 
])lmiged in a war with Afghanistan, and the resources of the 
I'unjab must then have been concentrated on Peshawur, rather 
than poured down in one continuous stream towards Delhi. 
Could India have weathered such a storm ? 

'I’he theoretical right, indeed, to send officers temporarily 
to Cahill was insisted on. But assurances were given that it 
would not be called into exercise at present ; and it was clear 
that, so long as the Cliief Commissioner had any voice in 
the matter, it would not be exercised at all. The announce- 
ment that, whenever a treaty was made with Persia, the 
Afghans should not be left in the lurch, hut he included in it, 
was wisely ki-pt by Jolin Lawrence to the last, when the Sirdars 
liointedly put the question to him. They were delighted to 
receive his answer, but, for .some reason or other, forgot to lusk 
that a promise to that effect should be inserted in the treaty. 
‘ But,’ remarks Sir John Lawrence, charactcri.stically enough 
in writing to Lord Canning, ‘I consider that my verbal aasur- 
anee pledges Government ns much as a written article.’ It 
was reserved for the authors of the second Afghan War to 
lay down the opposite doctrine, and contend in arguments 
of evil omen and of fatal consequences that the word of an 
English officer — even of a Governor-General — is not his bond, 
ami can be disavowed at convenience! 

On January ‘26, at 4 p.si., the oiticles of agreement were 
signed and sealed in the Ameer’s tent ; the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, the Commissioner of Peahaw’ur, and Major 
Lumsden being present on one side ; the Ameer, his son, Sirdar* 
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Azini KJian, his brother, and many Sirdnr.s, hi-iri" present on the 
otlier. ‘ I have now made an alliance,* exclaimed tlu- Ameer. 
‘ with the Ihitish Government, and come what mav, I will 
keep it till death.’ And he was as good as his word. Tland- 
some presents were distributed amoji" (he Sirdars by the 
Chief Commissioner ; and a batch of wia tched horses were 
given by the Ameer to the representatives of England. The 
Afghans returned to their homes well satished, but not so 
Kir John Lawrence. For in .spite of the conclusion of the 


treaty, and the admirable way in which he had managed to 
minimise its dangers, in spite also of the warm thanks of tin* 
Governor-General, he could Jiot help asking himself whether 
the lac of rupees to be poured monthly into the lap of tin* 
Ameer, would not have been beth-r spent in strengthening our 
defence's at home, or in finishing the great public works in the 
Punjab which were even then being starved for want of means. 

Sir John Lawrence had not been very favourably im- 
pressed with tint trustworthiness of his venerable guest, and 
one incident of their intercourse, related in the course of a 
letter to Lord Canning, is much too good to be lost. 


Pt'sliumir: Jaiiuiiry 30, ]8.>r. 

As regards the Ameer, it is vciy diftlcult to divine what are his 
real views and feelings. I confess that I felt no confidence in any- 
thing which ho said. Ilis interests at present lead him to turn to us. 
But there can bo Jio security that he will remain faithful one day 
longer than seems convenient. lie has no sense of shame. He 
sent me as a present, the only one ho made, ten horses and two 
mules, nearly all of which were spavined and worn out. The whole 
lot did not fetch 1,000 rupees, and thisnotwithstauding tlio princely 
way in wliicli wo treated hini ! 

One day Colonel Edwardos and I had a very amusing scone with 
liim. After wo Lad concluded our public discussions, I said I should 
like to see the Ameer for a few minutes alone. Upon this all his 
chiefs and courtiers retired. I then told the Ameer that, as a pledge 
of his good feeling towards us, I asked him to let mo see any letters 
which he had received from Maharaja Golab Sing during tho lust 
war. I told him that it was well known that negotiations and 
oven an agreement had been carried on and concluded between the 
Ameer and tho Maharaja, to which tho latter had not adhen'd ; that 
therefore the Ameer was free in honour to take his owi course, and 
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tliat it would no doubt bo considered ii mark of friendly feelinp if 
he himself told mo what bud occurred, and showed mo such docu- 
ments as were in his possession. That such had boon the case I 
consider to bo beyond doubt. Both Sirdar C'huttur Sing and Raja 
Shore Sing had told me so at Lahore after the war, and it was well 
Imown that the Ameer had often publicly complained of the want of 
faith of the Maharaja. Still the Ameer absolutely denied that any- 
thing of the kind had occurred. 

Wlu-n pre.<sed by mo a good deal on the subject ho exclaimed, 

‘ I swear by .\brahani. by Moses, by Esau, by Jesus Christ, and. if 
there be any other prophets, 1 swear by them, that I have no papei's 
of the kind, and that nothing ever was arranged between me and 
tlie Maharaja.' When I told the Ameer tliat I could not credit his 
statement, he expressed no indignation whatever. The only feeling 
Seemed to be that of disapjwintment ! Sirdar Azim Khan, his son. 
who was present, eventually said that he would ascertain if a»iy 
<locuments were forthcoming; and if there were any. tliat they 
should be produced. He added that he did not know whether the 
Ameer had any, but that Sultan Mohammed Khan probably had. 
Wlu'ii Azim asked us if we did not believe the Ameer, and wo 
replied that we did not, he began to laugh heartily, and. I verily 
believe, had a higher opinion of our intellects than before. . . . 

1 am delighteil to hear what your Loixlship has said respecting a 
move from this side against Herat. I feel the strongest conviction 
of the wisdom of these views. I cun eoticeive no concuiTence of 
circumstances which should lake us up there. The expense would 
throw us back twenty years. Our army is not adapted to such an 
expi'dition. It would. I verily believe, be lighting the enemy's 
battles to attempt it. .\ reverse at this di.stance from our resources 
must prove «lisastrous in the extreme. And even if we were suc- 
cessful ami Herat was recovered, there would be no security that it 
might not fall into an enemy's hand within the next live years. 

'File en’ect of tlie possession of Herat by an enemy, on the minds 
of the natives of India, must, of course, be a matter of opinion. I 
myself do not think that they will trouble themselves on the 
subject. 1 believe I know the natives and their opinions and feel- 
ing.s as well ns most British onicors, and I was at Delhi, the scat of 
the Mohammedan population, during the lirst siege of Herat in 
IHH!). and. neither then nor in the present instance, have I perceived 
that the natives felt much interest on the subject. One of the 
arguments for the advance into Afghanistan in 1880-40 xvas that a 
general feeling of excitement, a general feeling adverse to our rule, 
existed in Upper India. I never myself saw a symptom of it ; and 
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tlu- best evidence that sucdi was not tlie case is that. i v<n nfter nn- 
precedented disasters, no such feeling was sliown. 1 helit vc tlu-ie is 
no man now alive who will ever see a Itnssian army in India, and 
no Asiatic army could .stand for a day before our troops in the o|)(.n 
plain. To do anything against us in the field, a large body of good 
European troops with plenty of artillery, and the whole in pmper 
order, must come. A largo army cannot come rapi«llv througli the 
intervening couiitric.s oven between the Oxus and the Indus without 
being demoralisod ; and if a small force should advance, or a large 
force attempt it by slow degrees, in one case they will be beaten, 
and in the other they will not be able to feed themselves. Af- 
ghanistan doe.s not grow food for a large army of strangers. It can 
scarce feed its own population. No means of transport e.xist for 
such a force, farts there are none, nor roads along whicli they 
could move. The few canals in the country would prove wliolly 
inadeipiate to supply conveyance. Sirdar Azi'm himself incidentally 
told me tliat such was the case. . . . Pray excuse this hurried 
letter. I march toward.s Ijahore to-morrow, and have more to do 
just now than T can easily manage. 


Not that Sir John Jjawrence did not get on cxcelh-ntlv with 
the Dost, wliosc faults he saw so clearly. The Dost was as 
clever us he was dignified : ami, what was better still. In- was 
like most Orientals, an excellent story-teller. He would sit 
up all night, telling the most amusing stories to the (’hief 
Commissioner ; and the Chief Conimis.sioner, who, as I have 
given my n-aders good reason to helieve, was no had hand at 
telling stories himself, would often retaliate in kind. The 
Dost was fond of talking of his poverty, and complained that, 
with all his care, his expenditure invariably exceeded his 
income ! ‘ How do you get on, then / ’ said Sir John. • Why. 

yon see,’ replied the Dost, with iierfeet gravity, ‘ I hoi-nnv 
each year from the money-lenders, who are generally Persians. 
They know that as soon as I am dead my sons will spring at 
each other’s throats, that there will he general anarchy, and that 
they will lose everything. So when they iiress me for jiaynient 
1 call them together ami, putting on a long face, tell them that 
I am being killed by anxiety about money. They see it is 
better to forgive the debt, and keep them.selves and me in life 
and prosperity a little longer. And so we all start afresh. 

Tlie mission of British officers to Afghanistan, of which so 
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miu'li 1i;h1 )ict n said in tlio confcTciicc, was, by dosiro of tlic 
AiiK't-r. not flfspatcdicd till the Itltb of March following. The* 
tilliccrs sedcctcd for the dangerous and thankless ofticc woi'c 
Ifarry Luinsdcji, whose name has been so often mentioned in 
this biography before, and his yo\ni«»er brother Fetor, whom 


the Chief CommissioiK'r describes as ‘ a very tioo yonn^ fellow, 
Jiniversally loved, a capital l idcr and surveyor, Kood-teinpered, 
active, and intellif’ent.’ Ihit Peter Lumsden fell ill, and Sir 


.r<»lin Lawrence, not thiJikinj; it rioht to send anyone who was 
in weak health so far beyojid the reach of medical assistance. 


teli-orapbed to Lieutenant Henry Nonmni, a youn" ofticer of 
eijually hit'll promise, who was then serving us Assistant 


Adjutant-Cieneral at Meerut, to come up and take his place. 
Jhit the proposal to send a doctor with the expedition, whose 
medicine chest would, probably, do more than anything else to 
make the mission poi)ular at Candahar, met the difficulty ; 
and Norman remained behind, to do, ns it turned out, oven 


nnuc perilous and much inori* important work at Delhi, than 
would havi* fallen to him at C'andaliar. Dr. Bellow, who is 


now well known by his writiuj's on Afghanistan and Persia, 
was tile medical olfic<*r soh-cted to accompany the mission. 
Its primary object was to see that the subsidy piven by Eng- 
land was not misapplied or wasted by the Ameer. But its 
meinhers were also bidden, in their instructions, to boar in 


mind that they would ‘do good service to the British power in 
India, if they could impress upon all with whom they came into 
contact, that wo had no desire to send a single man, armed or 
unarmed, across the border, except with the good-will of the 
Afghan nation ; that our presence was temporary and for one 
singh* purpose, which would cease with the war; that what 
we ilesired was that the Afghans should always retain their 
freedom and independence and defend tliemsclvcs eftectually 
against aggression from whatever side ; that it was for this one 


object that our aid was given, and that all we asked in return 
from them was contidence in the purity of our intentions.’ 

It will ho remembered that when the war with Persia had 


first been in prospect, Sir John Lawrence, considering it of 
paramount importance that the man selected for the chief 
command should have political as well as military ability. 
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had strongly reconimc-ndcd his brotlu-r H< niy lor ilu- post. 
Failing him, he had, in 11 second letter, lecomiiteiided Sir 
James Outrain ; and failing him, again, Colonel Jacoh. ^vllose 
mixed political and military experience in Seinde would, la- 
thought, in spite of his defects, ‘ an acrimonious temper and 
an overweening vanity,’ well fit him for it. It turned out 
that tlie appointment lay not with Lord Canning, hut with 
the Horae Government; and while Lord Canning and Sir John 
Lawrence were discussing the question, their choice had al- 
ready fallen on the man whom Sir John had put second on his 
list. Outrani had gone home in May, to all appearance quite 
broken down in health by his long and brilliant labours. Jjut 
like the old war-horse which scents the battle from afar, he 
seemed to recover all his energies at the sound of arms ; ami 
by the beginning of the new year (1857) he was busily engaged 
in despatching from Bombay the second division of Iiis fo'ice 
for the Persian War. 

» 

But it was not long before Henry Lawrence was offered 
by Lord Canning a post for which he was, perhaps, even better 
fitted than the command in Persia. He had, for four years 
past, been struggling to infuse some of his vital force into tin; 
effete princes of Ihijpootami, and sighing over their imprac- 
ticability and their passive resistance. .\nd tlie news that he 
hud been offered and had accepted the Chief Commissionersliii) 
of the newly annexed iwovince of Oude reached John Lawrence 
as he was returning to Lahore from Peshawur in the begin- 
ning of February. It seemed to he a post exactly suited to 
him, and one, perchance, in which he might be able to carry 
out, without let or hindrance, those generous schemes for 
casing the transition from native to British rule, in which 
he had been, as he imagined, so much thwarted in the Punjab. 
At all events, tliere would be no Board here, and no brotherly 
heart-burnings in his way. He had, as he said himself. ‘ some 
five or sk different diseases about him,’ but he at once gave 
up his intention of returning to England. Healtli and vigour 
seemed to come back at a bound, as they had done to Sir 
James Outram ; and having liist stipulated with Lord Can- 
ning that his elder brother George should succeed him in the 
post he was vacating, he set out from Bajpootana at once. 
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But lie WHS »in:iecompnin<‘tl in this, llu> hist migration, as 
it was to prove, of his travcl-woni life, hy his fiiithfiil eom- 
piuiion who ha<I shared witli him the pang of parting from 
file I'nnjah. and was iu)w resting for ever from the work and 
tln‘ worry, the aspirations and the disappointnu-nts of Indian 
life, beneath the pleasant shades of Mount .Mioo, 

Whether it was Henry Lawrenet* himself, who. conseituis 
of his own ilelieit neies as a civil a<lministrator. wrote t<) his 
lirother John, asking him to suggest anything that might he 
a h( Ip to him in his new otliee : or whether it was John who, 
fearing tliat tlu‘ defects of method which had made his 
brother's lih’ a Imrdeu to him in the lioard. might reappi-ar, 
with mueli worse results now that he sto»)d alone as Chief 
Commissioner in Oude, <leti‘rtuined, unasked, to play the part 
of Ment<u- to him. I have been \jnahle to discover. But a long 
extract from a hotter containing such hints has come into my 
liands, and 1 <iuote it here jis one more illustration, alike of 
the ditTerences hetwetai the hrothejs, and of the true brotherly 
feeling which — as suggestive in what it says as in what it 
omits to say — had. once again, thrown thos<* differences into 
the shad(‘. 


t'ot-runry 18. 1857. 

.... Now as regards onicial matters; 1 would say, give no ordei's 
to Commissioners or District oflicors, except in an emergency, direct ; 
when YOU do so. send a copy to the Judicial Commissioner or Finan- 
cial Conmns-sioner. ns the case may be. If you do this, you secure 
llie best chance of their working with you. It is sufliviently diflicult 
to get men to he subordinate. By letting them ignore their iin- 
mediate superioi-s. von put wind into their heads, and complicate 
malloi-s. Talk to the subordinate ofticcra ns much os you like, and 
indicate in this wiiy your general views, but send orders through the 
regular channels. Fven your friends will resent your writing direct 
to their sul)ordiimtcK. Secondly, if petitions come to you, and you 
wish to save time, you can, without any hnrm, refer them direct to 
the loc-nl olViccrs. But then, in doing so, you should tell them to 
reply through their superiors. Thus, n mnn says his village is over- 
nsses.sed and so forth. You send it to the Deputy (’ommissionev of 
the District for infonnation, which he will send up to his Commis- 
sioner, who will send it on w'ith his views. By this plan some delay 
occurs, but work, when so done, is done once for all. I would also 
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take up such complaints very spariiiyly. Evt-ry native likes to •'o 
to the top sawyer, and it is only by close exaiimiiition und cio.-Ts- 
questioniii" that tlie triitli comes out, and, even tlicn, not always. 
■When men petition me, the first thing 1 ask is. • Have vnu been to 
the Deputy Commissioner ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ If they are still dissuti.sfied, 
‘ Have you been to the Commissioner ? ' and so on. If this lias also 
been done, then I ask for a copy of the final order. If it is not fortli- 
coming. I usually refer them totlie propercoint. If I think, however, 
that anything bad has occurred, then I write and request infonnalion.' 

A Chief Commissioner has not mncli direct power, but a "ood 
deal of indirect mfiuence. He cannot reverse judicial sentenced, for 
instance, but he, can question their legality or propriety. He can 
direct Uiat they he reconsidered ; or if this bo refused, which of 
course it would not he. ho c^n refer to Government. In adminis- 
trative matters lie has most power. In all matters of general 
arrangement his voice would generallv be decisive. It is not easv 
to say on what points hitches and difficulties will arise. Do wliat 
you will, arise tlioy will. The great rule seems to me to consist in 
not deciding liefore you have both sides of the (luestion. as far as 
possible, before you. Tl.ere is too much writing and reference to 
Government. One has not sufficient lime to think and digest. 

J ho mechanical work to he got through occupies the whole day. 

rho work here lias vastly increased since you left. 1 am often 
fairly bewildered with it. tl.ougb I work at the desk steadily from 
tho nuiiute I come m before breakfast— witli an interval of ten 
minutes for breakfast— until dusk. or. at any rate, until I can no 
longer see. 1 never take a holiday, or knock off even for an hour. 
Iho 1 ubhe \\ orks Department has added to tlie business immenselv 
It. at present, occupie.s half my time. I tried to carry on as well 
t could. 80 as gradually to get things into order, and to work out 

^ 

extent. \\l„le the Engineers attack me for my iiiterferenco. the 
Government and the Court assail mo for not keeping them in order • 
iho expenditure has been excessive, and tho coiisequenco is. that 
now we are hauled up and fairly muzzled ; and not being able to 
ao anything or spend anything without going through the regular 
routine, even m an emergency. I have to report to Government 
and show cause for having sanctioned 1.000 Its. which has not 
previously appeared in the Ihulget. 

nr./ recollect anything else which strikes me as worthy of 

gieat sccict nppeaia to me to consist in nvoitlins nnem-s To ilo 
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tins you must nhvays kwp at the wheel, and endeavour, as far as 
|^os>iblc*, to work off daily all which conies in. Though, in the \Yhole 
year, you may get through all your work, much will depend on its 
being done in the way I describe. Your own office people cannot 
get through it properly unless it comes in and goes out like a run* 
ning stream ; and this is still more important for the working of the 
subordinate departments. Uefore a work or a system is set agoing, 
try and give your orders ; if you cannot do so, Indter os far as 
possible aceejit those of others, even if it do not altogether accord 
with vour own ideas. 

W'c liiul a ”oo<l (U-al of trouble with the Dost, lie struck me as 
thorou‘'hl> initrustwortliy. Ho looks old and feeble, but very astute. 
. . . Ilis men are stout fellows, but have no drill and are badly 
armed mid eiiuipped. Their pay just keeps them from starving and 
no more. I bought up all the accoutrements of H.M. 87th Ilegi- 
nu'iit for flOO Hs. and odd. and gave them to Sirdar Azim, to his 
great delight. Tlie Afglmns seem to think tliat strength consists 
in sncIi tilings. 


A letter to Lord (’unuing, written about the same time, and 
asking that an Kngineer ofheer might he nttaehed to his olUce, 
as Seeri'tary in tlie Ihihlie Works Department, gives some 
additional details respecting the growth of his work as Chief 
('(nmnissioner. that Sisyplnvan sttine whieh it was his duty and 
his pride to keep always rolling. The more enthusiastieully, in 
fact, that he ami his subordinates threw themselves into their 
work, in order that they might keep abreast of its reipiire- 
meiits. (lie more the field si-emed to widen out before them ; 
and. rightly judged, it was. perhaps, their highest reward that 
it should he so. 


Such mi ollicer (writes .lolm Lawvonco) would prove of immense 
assistance to me. Since I was made (’hief Commissioner in tho 
Punjab, Die work bus increased by fully one hnlf. In three years 
tho letters received in my olliee have increased from 8,111 per 
annum to l(),r)02; those issued from 1).()5>8 to 18,})U4. Tlicse are 
exclusive of enclo.sures and demi-oftieial letter.s. In IBab I disposed 
of 1 ..700 cases of rent-free tenures myself, an amount of work which 
in Pongal or the North- West Provinces, wlicre similar investigations 
wore going on. would Imve occupied tho time of one or two Commis- 
sioners at least. My pen is scarcely over out of my hand. I have 
no complaint to make. So long ns I can do it, I will continuo work- 
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in", but any arrangement which gave me some relief wonUl prove 
very acceptable. Aii'l the one I now propose wonUl do this. It 
U’ould al.so make me more useful, by giving me time for reflection, 
time to digest many of the important measures which I have to 
take up. The arrangement would not cost Government a rupee. 

The months of February and ^^arch IB.^7 were spent by 
John Lawrence in administrative labours in tlie north and 
north-west of his jirovinco, at Rawalpindi. Shahpore, Jhung, 
and Futtelij)ore Gogaira, ainl he reached Lahore on March 27. 
Ihifortmiately there is a gap in his correspondence for .six 
week.s from this time, which I have he< n nnahlc, hy apjieals to 
the recollections of his friends, satisfactorily to lill up. His 
healtli was ha«l. He sntl'erefl terribly from neuralgia, ami, on 
one occasion, he so far gave in to the pressure i)ut upon him 
by tlie doctors as t(^ talk of returning to England for a time, 
and to write to Montgomery, wlunii he wishe<l tr> make his 
lofiiiii fenrns, on the <lulit-s of his oftico. 

Wii know now, well enough, from other sources, what had 
been going on in the bazaars and the cantonments, among 
Muslims and Hindus alike, during this critical period. We 
know that ‘ the little cloud, no liigger than a man's hand,’ 
of which Lonl Cunning had sp(ikcn «>n his departure from 
England, had already risen above the horizon, and, unnoticed 
or only half noticed hy anyone in authority, was beginning to 
overspread the tiriimment. How little John Lawrence himself 
can have anticipated the storm which was almut to burst over 
India, we may gather from the fart that he was now, once more, 
contemplating a visit to Cashmere, that lie comiiiunicutod his 
wishes to Lor<l Canning, and that it was only the rejily of the 
Governor-General, that possibly his services might he urgently 
required nearer liome, which led him once more to forego his 
purpose. 

True enough it was that there had been symjitonis of some* 
thing brewing, of something, as the saying is, ‘ in the air, which 
had ai)i)eared with the beginning of tlie new year in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, and had, by this time, been observed at 
Umballa, a thousand miles away on the edge of the Himalayas 
and within the limits of John Lawrence’s own province. There 
hud been those mysterious ‘ chupatties,’ pancakes of Hour and 
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watc-r. nioaiit 110 one ijiiitc knew what, an<l had passed 

on. no one «jnite knew how. from village to village, and from 
district todistriet throughout theNorth-West Provinces. There 
were j)Iaeards j)r(H'lainiing the Jt hml or Holy War in the name 
of (lod and of the Prophet, which had been nailed to the Juuimu 
Musjid in Delhi, under the very no.ses of the British authorities. 
Ihere had heen weird i)rophecies which, passing from mouth to 
mouth, and lo>ing nothing in the ju'oeess, tolil of coming disaster 
to the heringliis. There had la-en inceinliary tires, blazing fortli 
with ominous freijuency in the cantonments, which were only 
()utwar<l ami visible signs of other and fiercer lires which were 
smouldering and struggling within the Sepoys’ hearts. Finally, 
then* was flu* substitution of the Kntield ritle for the Brown 
Bess, and of tiu' luhrieat«'d f<ir the ordinary cartridge, which, 
whether by our fate or by our fault, had brought to a head all 
those vague and umeasoning fears which the extinction of 
native dynasties and tlie annexation*of native states, tlie 
ousting ot talukdars and tht* resumption of jagheers, the 
intr<)ducli<in ot ‘ lire-earriages ' and of ‘ liglitnijig-posts,’ — in 
short, every step in tin* ‘ moral and material progress’ of India, 
luid. each amt all, s(»tne more, some less, some lu-re, some there, 
eojitrihuted to awaken in the breasts of our pampered and 
ignorant and suspicious Sepoys. 

'I’he cartii.lges served out to them, lubricated, as they 
thought, with the fat of tin- cow. the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, and of the pig. the unclean animal of the Mohamme- 
dans, were, at once, a cause and a symptom of the fast-spreading 
panic : for they furnished one more, and, as it seemed, a 
< ro\vning ju-oof of the blow which (Jovernment was insidiously 
preparing to strike at the most sacred feelings and institutions 
of both sections of tlie community. Panic is always blind. It 
grows by wliat it feeds on. by the operation of the medicines 
whieh are administered to check its growth, no less than by its 
natural food. Proelumations and ajiologies and coneessions, if 
they tinded, momentarily, to allay the symptoms of the rising 
terror, only served, ultinintely, to increase its strength. To de- 
monstrate, as one kind-hearted General after another attempted 
to do to his hewildered troops, the absurdity of their fears, was 
only to give one proof the more of their reality ; and so from 
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Duiiuhini ai)d Jjarrackpore, in tlie iiei'^hljovirliood of the 
capital of India, tho sinoulderin" nii.schief '.pread to Agra, tlie 
capital of tlic North-Western Provinces : to Meernt, the largest 
juilitary station in Hindustan, and the strongest in Euroj^oaii 
troops of all arms ; to Delhi, the capital of the Mogul, where his 
elYete representative was dozing away the last houi-.s of his reign 
and of his life ; and so on, to t nihalla, one (tf the chief depots 
for ‘ instruction in musketry ’—in the fatal art. that is. which, if 
it helped the Sepoys to kill their enemies, must needs first, they 
thought, ruin those who jwactised it, both in lauly and soul. 

What booted it that warnings, punishments, modifications, 
explanation.^, and denials followed one after another in rapid 
and bewildering succession ? What booted it that the lOth 
Native Infantry regiment, which had mutinied at Derhampore 
in rebruary, was disbanded : that the fanatic ‘ Pandy ’ of the 
8-lth Native Infantry, who had made a murderous assault 
on an English otlicer at Jiarrack])ore, was hanged ; asnl that 
the seven companies who had beoi silent and passive, if not 
sympathising spectators of his deed, were disbanded also ? 
What booted it that tho obnoxious grease hu<l been sinalvscd 
and found to be harmless ; that it was. hencadorward, to be 
mixed by the Sepoys themselves from ingredients which they 
themsedves should be at libert^^ to choose ; that they were 
bidden to tear off, and no longer to bite the end of the 
cartridge — to tt)nch. that is, a)id, no longer, to taste the un- 
clean thing ? ‘ Toindi not, taste not, handle not,’ was still the 

cry of the jauu' panic-stricken Sepoy. The accursed thiijg 
which the Government had been driven to remove from them 


in one 8haj>e, it was detennined, they thought, in their blind un- 
reasonuig terror, to force back on them in another. If they 
were no longer obliged to touch the greased cartridge with 
their hands, the very flour which they were eating had been 
mixed, as they believed, by their insidious enemies with the 
bone-dust of the same forbidden animals ! They would hence- 
forward be looked ui)on — in fact, they were already looked upon 
by their more fortunate comrades, who had not been thought 
worthy of the honour of handling the Enfield rifle — as outcasts, 
with all that that most horrible of names implied in this and 
in the other world. 
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what liittt-r iroiiv must tin* words of Lord Dalliovisio’s 
fiircwi-ll Minute. ‘ Hardly any cireuinstaiiee of tlit* c-ondition of 
the Sepoy is in need of improvement.* have sounded now in 
the ears i)f his sueeessor. wlien lie woke uji to tlie eonseiousness 
that a inutinv of tlie wliole Ih-imal armv was not only not 
heyoml the ranj’e of jiossihilities, hut that it was a stern and 
imminent reality! Straime indeed we mav think it that Lord 

• V * 

Dulhtiusie had lieeii aide so to write har<llv more than a vear 

• ♦ 

before: and strangler still it must seeiii that a panic so real, 
so wide-spread, s<i intraetahle as that whieh 1 have deserihed, 
should have taken jwssession of the whole Heiij^al army, and 
yet not have awakened the fears of i-aeh and all of those who 
wa re, in any way, responsible for the safety of India. Hut so it 
was. \ aeue intimations, indeed, of impendinf'ilanKer, grounded 
on the general condition of our Indian army, on the ri'duced 
nuuiliers of the British force, and on our neglect of the most 
ordinary precautions, may he discovered in tlu* writings of 
Sir Charles Napier, of Sir Henry Lawrence, of Sir James 


Outram, and of Sir John Lawrence, But no Indian oftiidal, 
military or civilian, seems to have imagimal tlie possibility of 
what was actually about to happim. .\il were ecpuilly taken 
by surprise whin the Mutiny broke out. 

What ImpiH'ued at rmbalhi. within tin- precincts of John 
Lawrence's own province, may be taken as a .sample of that 
which was taking place elsewliere. There was at Cmhalla a 
detachment of the thlth Native Infantry, a regiment which 
formed iiart ofthe escort ofdeneral Anson, the Commander-in- 
Chief. who was at that time engaged on a tour of inspection. 
Wln-n he approacln d I’mballa on his way to Simla, the non- 
commissioned oflicers of the detachment went forth to greet 
their comrades. Tlu-y were received with averted looks. The 
ioiah and tlu' hoohih were refusial them : they were, in fact, 
treated as outcasts, and returned to their detachments ruined 
men! Tluir’story spread like wildlire through the other de- 
tachments at tlie musketry school, and reached the ears of the 
sympathising musketry instructor. Captain Martineau. It was 
no news to him. ‘ W’e cannot,’ he wrote, ‘ point out mutiny as 
likely to break forth here or there ; for we all agree in seeing 
it everywhere,’ 
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But, unfortunately, all did not in seeing it every- 

where, and among those who saw it least was the Commander* 
in*Chief himself- He addressed the detachments kindly 
enough, told them that there were great misconceptions afloat 
about the cartridges, and possibly, for the moment, succeeded in 
convincing them that they were misconceptions. They thanked 
him, but told him, respectfully, that for oiu? man who would 
disbelieve the stories, there were ten thousand who believed 
them firmly. They were willing, if he ordered them to do so, 
not only to handle, but to fire the objectionable cartridge, but 
they implored him to si>nre them such utter social and spii-itual 
ruin. He took time to consider the case, and held council by 
Iqtter with the Governor-tTem ral. It was a choice of evils ; 
and no doubt those high autluirities chose what seemed to 
them to be the lesser of the two. The cartridges were to be 
handled and fired by the Sepoys. .\nd the Commander-in- 
Ghief went further, and visited with sharp censure, not only, 
as it was, perhai)s, right he should', the nun who had taunted 
tlieir comrades with loss of caste, hut the unhappy oflicers 
who Inul shrunk from and resented the imputation. 

'I’lie Sepoys obeyed the ortler, hut the incendiary lires which 
hurst out again that night with re<louhled vigour in all parts 
of the cantonments showed, plainly enough, what their feel- 
ings wer<*. Still, ni^parently ladieving that he hud allayed the 
storm, the Commamh-r-in-C'hief passed on to his cool summer 
retreat at Simla. And if tin? Commander-in-Chic*f, who was 
going in and o\it among the troops from day to day, and was 
directlj* responsible for their w<*ll-lM'ing and fidelity, saw no 
danger of a formidahle outltreak, we can hardly wonder that 
the Chief Comniissioner of the Pmijah, whose relations to them 
were only indirect, who could only know what ho was tohl, and 
-had abundance of work of his own to do, saw little danger either, 
or at least failed to perceive its imminence or its urgency. 

Sir John Ljiwrenee was in ha<l In-alth ; he had already 
lingered at Lahore beyond the time when it was safe forhiin to 
do so ; and on his way to Murri he turnc<l aside with his brotlier 
llichard to Sealkotc, which, like Umhalla. had been selected as'* 
a depot for the new musketry instruction, in order that he might 
judge for himself of the feelings of the Sepoys, and see how the 
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rifle pr.actice wus getting on. The result was highly reassuring, 
and he communicated his impressions to Lord Canning in a 
letter written from the spot on May •!. Its statements are iji- 
vested with a painfully <hamatic interest when we rememher 
that, before he wrote again, the outbreak had already taken 
place. In the school, he said, were detachments from most 
of the Punjab corps, all being traine<l in the new system. 
Some were learning to handle, others to tiro the ritle, and all of 
them were, to all !H)peiirnneo, highly pleased with a weapon 
which would i-nable them to kill an enemy at a thousand instead 
of a hundred yards' «listance, and which seemed particularly 
suiteil to their mountain warfar<-. On the morning of the same 
day on which he wrote this letter he had gone to the butts 
with the Ih igadier, and had watched the Regular Infantry also 
quietly practising. He had made partioilar Inquiries among 
the orticers, ami they all with one accord attirnied that no 
ill-feeling had been shown. Speaking for himself, he had 
perceived no lu'sitation on the part of anybody, and had given 
the Brigadier six small scarves to be shot for as prizes at the 
eml of the instruction ! Before the musketry course was 
finished, those same Sepoys were to be found shooting at other 
targets, and with other prizes in view than the scarves which 
had been so kindly oflFered by the Chief Commissioner. 

John Lawrence left Sealkote and passed on to Rawul- 
pindi. He was on the point of starting thence for Miirri, 
when, on May 12. came the fateful telegram from Delhi, which 
electrified the Punjab and altered his summer destination : 
•The Sepoys,’ it ran, ‘have come in from Meerut, and are 
burning everything. Mr. Todd is dead, and we hear several 
Europeans. We must shut up.’ In other words, the Indian 
Mutiny had broken out, and Delhi, the seat of the Mogul and 
the historic capital of India, was in the hands of the mutineers. 
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